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Tue ARcHBIsHop oF CANTERBURY speaks of the A.C-.S, as ‘serving ie 
Church in the very way in which service is at present most sorely called for. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF YorRK says that the A.C.S, is ‘the most urgently 
necessary of all the Societies that are working in connection with the 
7+? 
Church, because in some measure all others depend upon it. 


HOME MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH. 
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The help of the A.C.S. is given to more than I,000 
parishes to assist in maintaining additional clergy, whose 
work touches more than seven millions of people. 


Gifts for Home Missions may be sent to the Rey. 
39, Victoria Street, Westminster. Anonymous Donatio 
into Coutts’ Bank, 440 Strand, London, W.C, 

Cheques should be crossed ‘for account of Additional Curates Society.’ 
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* 
Magazine: The ‘Greater Britain Messenger.’ 
Id. monthly. 










“TwoP POPULAR HOTELS i in CENTRAL LONDO 


Near the British Wine 


eceleY HOTEL | 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, 





ae Opposite the British Museum. 


“THACKERAY HOTEL 


Gteat Russell Street, London. 


These large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE HOTELS have — 





~. Passenger Lifts. Electric Light throughout. Spacious Dining, Drawing, Reading, ~ 3 


Fireproof Floors. Bathrooms on every Floor. Writing, Billiard, and Smoking” 
Perfect Sanitation. Telephone. Night Porters. Rooms, Lounges. Heated through : 


. BEDROOMS, including attendance, from 3s. 6d. to 6s. — Full _ Tariff and 
-.. Testimonials on Application. Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, — 
‘Table d’Hoéte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. : 


Telegraphie Addresses :—Kingsley Hotel, ‘BoOKCRAFT, LONDON.’ 
Thackeray Hotel, * THACKERAY, LONDON.’ 










EST TAB 
SPARKLING 


PURALIS 


DISTILLED. BRISK. PURE, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


The LANCET says:—‘No purer or more trustworthy beverage | 
could be produced,’ 











PRICES: 
3/- two dozen champagne pints. 3/- one dozen syphons. 
Free Delivery in London and Suburbs. 












Send a Postcard for name of nearest Agent to 


THE PURE WATER CO,, Ltd, — 
Queen's Road, Battersea Park, LONDON, S.W.. 








' SAFETY MATCHES 


HAVE SECURED 


32 Awards for Excellence 


| _ Works :— 
, LONDON ano LIVERPOOL 








MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL OF PAIN. 
By THOMAS J. HARDY. 


‘ Any book dealing with the perpetual mystery of suffering is bound to find an audience, and 
Mr. Hardy’s work thoroughly deserves attention from all, either orthodox or sceptical. His 
position is Christian, and he deals with his BrChien) in afresh and encouraging manner, and 
in a spirit not over-confident, nor too timid. He is frank and forcible in dealing with the 
modern preachers and teachers who would make of our Lord ‘‘a mere example”’; he can 
state in plain language for the untheological what is the outcome of a revived Arianism. The 
volume is a notable contribution to modern religious writing.'—Pal? Mall Gazette, 


Prospectus on application. 





Printed on India Paper. Limp cloth, 6s. net, 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE. 


Edited, with Various Readings, Parallel Passages, &c., by F. H. A. SCRIVENER, 

M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Fourth Edition. Revised and Corrected by Prof. Dr. Ex. 

NeEsTLe. Also issued in limp leather, 7s. 6¢. net ; or interleaved with writing- 
paper, limp leather, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘Which is the best student's edition of the Greek New Testament? Scrivener’s. Some of 


us were taught to use it first at college, since when we have used no other. . . . This will now 
be to some of us our Greek Testament till the end come.’—Za-fository Times. 


A Prospeetus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application, 





A Soldier in Christ’s Army. An explanation of Confirmation 
and the Catechism for Public Schoolboys. By A. C. CHAMPNEYs, M.A,, 
formerly a House Master at Marlborough College. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 

‘The teaching is homely, direct, and well adapted to the mind of the Public Schoolboy, and 
often it is illustrated by apt allusions.’—Church Times. 

The Food of Christ’s Soldiers. The Holy Communion, with 
Prayers for Preparation and other Occasions, and an Appendix, mainly His- 
torical. By A.C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 25. net. 


‘Boys and young men in all ranks of life will find much to uplift them in these common- 
sense and spiritual pages.'—School Guardian. 





Works by the Rev. M. F. SADLER. 
Detailed List sent on Application. 
The Church Commentary on the New Testament. 
With Notes, Critical and Practical, Introductions and Excursuses. In Twelve 
Volumes. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6a. each Volume. 


‘It is far the best practical Commentary that we know, being plain-spoken, fearless, and 
definite. , ,. For solid Church teaching it stands varivalied.—Chsereh Ouereae : 


Uniform with ‘The Church Commentary,’ 
Sermon Outlines for the Clergy and Lay Preachers. 


321 Outlines, arranged according to the Church’s Year, Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Church Doctrine—Bible Truth. Nineteenth Edition. Fcap. 


8vo, 25, 


The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruc- 
tion. Being the Church Catechism Expanded and Explained in Question 
and Answer, for the use of Clergymen, Parents, and Teachers. Forty-eighth 
Thousand, Fcap, 8vo, 2s. 


Confirmation. An Extract. 1d. 


abe Communicant’s Manual. Being a Book of Self- 
{xamination, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. 2mo, 128th Th 
1, 6d. A CHEAP EDITION for distribution, 82. ia: 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, PorTucAt Street, W.C. 
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BEMROSE AND SONS’ LIST. 


The 
Official Report 


of the 


J Church Congress, 


si Manchester, October, 1908, 
Will contain the Sermons and Papers in full, and Reports of 
all the Speeches, revised by the Speakers. 


Demy 8vo. Price to Subscribers—Paper covers, 7s.; cloth, 8s.; 
half calf, 10s. 6d. post free. 








THE LAST FORMED SEE OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE OF ESSEX. By the Rev. 
J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

This book, written by that well-known Ecclesiologist and Antiquary, contains an outline story of 
the founding of-Christianity in the Kingdom of the East Saxons in the Seventh Century, and pursues the 
history of the Church in Essex up to the completion of the scheme for an Essex Bishopric in 1908, with 
the selection of Chelmsford as the Cathedral Church. 

Crown 8vo, with many illustrations. Paper covers, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth gilt, 2s. net; postage ad. extra. 


BAPTISMON DIDACHE ;_or Scriptural Studies on Baptisms, 
especially Christian Baptism. By PHILALETHES. Thistreatise is on the Doctrine of Baptisms, 
and especially on that of Christian Baptism in its Catholic or Universal Aspect. 534 pages, royal 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net ; post free 8s. 

*So far as we can remember, there has never before been written so full an account of what Baptism 
is and what it leads to.—Zixposztory Times. 


THE STEEP ASCENT. Memorials of ARTHUR HEBER THOMAS, and Records 
of the Ramnad Mission S.P.G., 1532-1906. By F. J. F. T. Together with a Prefatory Note by the 
Hon. Mrs. GELL. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, with many illustrations, price 5s. net ; post free, 5s. 4d. 


‘The story of young Thomas's life should prove an inspiriting influence to many of his countrymen, 
; Daily, Telegraph. 
PROBLEMS OF CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. Canon J. DENTON 
TuHompson, M.A., Rector of Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; post free 3s. 10d. 
‘Our readers, both clerical and lay, should get it for themselves and read it in the sympathetic spirit 
in which it is written.’--Record, 


MOST INTERESTING TO MISSIONARY CHURCHMEN. : 
THE INDIAN CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS, commonly 


called the Syrian Christians of Malabar. A Sketch of their history and present position. 
By the Rev. W.J. RICHARDS, D.D. (many years Missionary to the Hindus in Travancore and 
Cochin). With Preface by EUGENE STOCK. Crown 8vo, with many illustrations. Cloth 2s. 6d. net ; 
post free 2s. 8d. 

‘Their history is of much interest, and it is concisely told here by a high authority.’—7Z7mmes. 


CHURCH REGISTERS AND FORMS. 


Churchwarden’s Account Book. tos. 6d. Church Door Notices. Nos. 1 and 2, 2s. 6d. per 

Register of Services. 6s. 6d. set of 52; No. 3, gin. X 6 in., 2s. per 100. 

Clergyman’s Ready Reference Register. | Service Tables (Choir Notices), eight varieties. 
8s. 6d. 1s. 6d. per 100. 

Combined Register of Preachers, Offertory | Offertory Forms, seven varieties, 1s. 6d. per 100. 
and Communicants.. 2s. 6d. Offertory Books. 4s. 

Preacher’s Book. 5s. 6d. Certificate of Banns, Baptisms, Marriage, 

Confirmation Register. 3s. 6d. and Burial. Books of 25, ts. 3d. 

Communicant’s Register. 3s. 6d. Prayers for the Sick. Card, ts. per doz. 

Baptisms and Burials Registers. 12s. each. Baptism Cards. 1s. 3d. per doz. 

Banns Book. 5s. Confirmation Cards. 4s. per doz. 


LULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


London: BEMROSE & SONS, Ltd., 4 Snow Hill, E.C.; and Derby. 
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CHARING + HOSPITAL, 


AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





<-—— 


SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
DONATIONS, 
LEGACIES. 





Cost of Maintenance, £50 a day. 
24,000 Sick and Injured Persons treated annually. 


WALTER ALVEY, Secretary. 


EYRE &SPOTTISWOODE, 


Government and General Booksellers. 








ea meet the convenience of customers, and to prevent any delay in 

- supply, we accept deposits of large or small sums, varying 
according to the probable extent of orders—we undertaking to despatch on 
day of issue copies of :— 

ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 
BLUE BOOKS, PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, AND 
STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS, 
RELATING TO 
ANY SELECTED SUBJECT. 





Messrs. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE beg to announce that they are the 
owners of Acts of Parliament (Public, Local, and Private), up to and including the 
year 1886, and also stock those of later date. They also hold a considerable stock of 
valuable Parliamentary Papers. 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 
Branch Office: 2 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





DIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., PUBLISHERS, 
NEW WORKS IN THEOLOGY. 


THE CHURCH IN MODERN ENGLAND. Being a Study in 
ae eae By the Rev. F. CLAUDE Kempeson, M.B. In Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
THE FUTURE LIFE AND MODERN DIFFICULTIES. By 
aot a Ca ae’ ae ree 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with diagrams, 3s. 6d. net, ‘A very able 
LIBERAL THEOLOGY AND THE GROUND OF FAITH. 


Essays towards a conservative restatement of apologetic. By HAKLUYT EGERTON. In crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 
An Introduction to the Study of Judaism from the New Testament Period. By the Rev. 
W. O. ©. OESTERLEY, D.D., and the Rev. G. H. Box, M.A. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, ros, 6d. 
net. With 8 illustrations. é , 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MESSIANIC IDEA. A Study in 
Comparative Religions. By the Rev. W: O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top,3s.6d.net. “Stimulating,earnest, frank and full of interesting information.’—Athenaum. 


MODERNISM. A Record and Review. By the Rev, A. Lxstiz 


LILiey, M.A. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, net. ‘ For those who have only lately begun to 
take an interest in the liberal movement in the Roman Church, and who are ignorant of its 
previous literature, this book. will be invaluable.’—Church Times. 


By the Right Rev. Cosmo Gorvon LANG,-D.D., Bishop of Stepney. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 

For other Theological Books write for Catalogue [N] to 
No. 1 AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 























WILD’S ‘LONDON. 


First-class Temperance Hotels, 
30 to 40 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Telegrams: Wild’s Hotels, London. ELECTRIC LIFT. Telephone No.: 4695 Holborn. 


CENTRAL FOR NEAR TO THE LAW | 


CHARING CROSS, COURTS. 

GANNON STREET, are 
AND HOLBORN CLOSE TO THE 

VIADUCT STATIONS CHURCH 
FOR MISSIONARY 





THE CONTINENT. | SOCIETY OFFICES, | === 





Also at 70 and 71 EUSTON SQUARE. 


Handy for Early and Late Trains. Night Porter. 
Close to Euston, Midland, and Great Northern Stations. 


HOME COMFORTS. CLEANLINESS AND QUIET. 
Both Hotels central for Business or Pleasure. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. — | 
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THE POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION. 


Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. 


38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


President: The BISHOP OF LONDON. 





HIS CORPORATION giyes immediate assistance in money and clothing 

to the poorer Clergy of England, Wales, Ireland and the Colonies, their 
Widows and Orphan Daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, or other 
temporary distress. 

The Committee meet twice in each month, to consider the cases brought 
before them, and to make grants. They are guided solely in their decision by 
the Want and Worth of the Applicant. 

The Corporation has, to May, 1908, aided more than 27,000 cases of clerical 


distress, with grants ranging from £5 to £75, in addition to gifts of clothing, 
blankets, and other household requisites. 





Seciwtagy MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS. 





HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED 


The 
Corporation of the Church Mouse, 


DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


President : 
HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Vice-Presidents : 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL EGERTON OF TATTON. 


THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF 
LONDON. 





The Church House is the Central Business House of the 
Church of England and the other Churches in communion with her. 

In it Convocation and the House of Laymen for the 
Province of Canterbury hold their Sessions, and the Representa- 
tive Church Council also sits here. Forty-seven Church 
Societies have their offices in the Buildings, and over 600 
meetings are held annually in the Halls and Committee Rooms. 

There is a valuable Library and Reading Room furnished’ 
with Church Papers from all over the world. 

Members of the Corporation have the privilege of taking 
books out of the Library, they have the use of the public 
rooms, and they can have their letters addressed to the Church 
House and forwarded as may be desired. 





CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership of the Corporation may be acquired by persons of either sex (being 
Members of the Church of England or of any Church in full communion therewith) by an 
Annual Subscription of at least One Guinea; Life Membership by a Donation in one sum 
of at least Ten Guineas. Associates are admitted on the payment of Five Shillings a year 
on the recommendation of a Member. 





THE COUNCIL APPEAL FOR FUNDS for the 
completion of the Permanent Buildings. 


SYDNEY W. FLAMANK, Secretary. 
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‘OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


RECENT WORKS IN’ 
ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
History of the Church of England. 


From the abolition of the Romam Jurisdiction. By W. R. Dixon. 
Third edition. 6 vols. 8vo. 16s. per vol. 
This History is regarded as a standard one; it deals with the period from 1529 to 
1570, one of the most critical times in the Church’s history. 


Chapters of Early English Church History. 
By W. Bricut. Third edition. Withamap. 8vo. ras. 


Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. 
An attempt. to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in England. 
By W. Stusss. Second edition. 4to. 10s. 6d. 


The Elizabethan Clergy. 
And the Settlement of Religion, 1558-1564. By Henry Gee. With 
illustrative documents and lists. S8vo. tos. 6d. net. 








The Journal of Theological Studies. 
Edited by J. F. Betounr-Baxer and F. E. Bricutman. Published 
quarterly, price 3s. 6d. net. Annual subscription 12s. net, post free. 
Many of the back numbers are still obtainable. 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF THE 





HOLY BIBLE ee 
TEST BIBLES: cc. 3s. a te do ant 
REFERENCE BIBLES  . >: 0) ua 0 wa) eee 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES: co ws cleccs scddmeeis.custsée Cue 
WIDE MARGIN BIBLES. . . . . .  @ © 
WORKERS’ BIBLES _. eae 
SELF-PRONOUNCING BIBLES... ere. 
THUMB-INDEX BIBLES 40) 22) po) eg 
INTERLINEAR. BIBLES» «> (0) jays) ssh se te ceneee eames 
TWO-VERSION BIBLES She gsi ie eae ai a 
PALESTINE PICTORIAL BIBLES . sos eee 
CYCLOPEDIC CONCORDANCE BIBLES . , 5 0 
‘EASY TO FIND’ BIBLES . . . . , 5°6 


OF TALE BOOKSHELE RS: 





Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrord University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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V.5PAN- ANGLICAN CONGRESS 


1908 


VOLUME V. SECTION D 


THE CHURCH’S MISSIONS 


IN 


NON-CHRISTIAN LANDS 


SPEECHES AND DISCUSSIONS 
TOGETHER WITH THE PAPERS PUBLISHED FOR 
THE CONSIDERATION OF THE CONGRESS 


LONDON 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Bricuton : 129 NortH STREET 
New York: E. S. GORHAM 


1908 
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CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


Handbooks of English Church Expansion. 


Edited by the Rev. Canon DODSON, M.A., Principal of St. Paul’s Missionary 
College, Burgh, 3 
and the Rev. Canon BULLOCK-WEBSTER, M.A., Hon. Canon of Ely Cathedral. 
With a General Preface by the BISHOP OF ST. ALBANS. 


Each book contains about 200 pages with Map and Iilustrations. 
Cloth, 2s. net each. 


JAPAN. By Mrs. EDWARD BICKERSTETH. 
WESTERN CANADA. By the Rev. Canon NorMAN Tucker, M.A., D.C.L., 


Toronto, General Secretary of the Missionary Society of the Church of England in Canada. 
CHINA. By the Rev. F. L. Norris, M.A.,.of the Church of England Mission, Peking. 
AUSTRALIA. By the Rev. A. E. Davip, M.A., sometime Archdeacon of Brisbane. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Rev. Bishop HAMILTON Baynes, D.D., some- 
time Bishop of Natal. 


NORTH INDIA. By the Rev. C. F. ANpREws, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 

College, Cambridge, and Member of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi. [Zz Preparation. 

‘The format of the series is excellent, neat, artistic, and convenient to handle. . . . The contents 

deserve equally high praise; they present the work of experts, they are also marvels of lucid condensa- 

tion... If the remaindet of the series can be maintained at this high level of efficiency. and interest the 

success of the series, which fills a serious gap in the literature of the Church, is assured.’—74e Guardian. 
‘We welcome and wish every success to this series..— Church Times. 





A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 34 Great Castle Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W.; and at Oxford. 





LONDON COLLEGE OF DIVINITY, 


St. John’s Hall, Highbury, London, N. 


FOUNDED FOR THE TRAINING OF CANDIDATES FOR 
HOLY ORDERS. 





Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
President: THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Principal and Professor of Biblical Exegesis. . . Rev. A. W. GREENUP, D.D. 
Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology . . Rev. E. G. HODGE, M.A. 
Reset Tilers 4s! sha te Ma ae { Rev. C, S. WALLIS, B.A. 
(Rev. C. H. GILL, M.A. 
Lecturer in Ecclesiastical History . . . . . « Rev. H. F. GASTER, M.A. 
Lecturer in Philosophy... . +. . . « . . Rev. H. SMITH, M.A. 
Lecturer in Comparative Religions. . . . . « Rev. Sv. C. TISDALL, D.D. 
Lecturer in Semitic Languages . . . . . . . Rev. H.G. HARDING. 


eee 


The Hall is one of the Schools of Theology in the University of London, and is 
affiliated to the University of Durham, 


For particulars of Fees, Exhibitions, &c., apply to the Principal. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF SECTION D 


Sir Charles A. Elliott, K.C.S.I., 


Chatrman. 
Bishop Montgomery |, 
Rev. Canon Stuart | ex officio. 
Rev. A. B. Mynors ) 
Rev. R. P. Roseveare. 
Rev. E. D. Stead. 
Rev. A. Taylor.: 
Rev. Duncan Travers. 





Rev. T. Basil Woodd. 
Mr. R. Maconachie. 
Dr. H. Lankester. 
Mrs. Creighton. 

Mrs. Hook. 

Mrs. Montgomery. 
Miss M. C. Gollock. 
Bishop Ingham: 


} Secretaries. 
Mr. Engene Stock 


N.B.—Mr. R. Maconachie was for a time Secretary, but was obliged 


to resign; and Bishop Ingham: took. his place. 


Dr. Lankester and 


Mr. Stead acted as Assistant Secretaries. 


CONTENTS 


TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE.16 
CAXTON HALL 


CLAIMS OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD 


CHAIRMAN: BISHOP OF DURHAM 


THE CLAIM OF CHRIST ON THE CHURCH. 
THE RATIONALE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


PAGE 
Bishop of Durham 2 
Rev. S. A. Donald- 


son, Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge . : : 5 
THE CLAIM OF NON-CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD. Mrs. Creighton 8 


THE CLAIM AS REALIZED IN CHINA. 


Bishop Cassels, Western 


China cC é : : Rete, 
THE CLAIM AS REALIZED IN AFRICA: Bishop James Johnson, 

Assistant-Bishop, Western Equatorial Africa. II 
THE CLAIM AS REALIZED IN INDIA. Bishop of | Lahore 

(Dr. Lefroy) : : : Pe RAIE) 

Discussion 

Sir John Kennaway, M.P. : Z , dikebie 
Dr. Pridhu Datta, Civil Surgeon, iosHie pe . : ; ala 3 
Mr. N. Ferrar-Davidson, U.S.A. ~ carl : : at 
Rev. P. T. Williams, New Zealand . 3 : . A SOc ts 
Chairman soya Mais oF ‘ pets 15 


Iv : CONTENTS 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 16 
CAXTON HALL 


MISSIONARY METHODS: (1) EVANGELISTIC 


CHAIRMAN: BISHOP OF YUKON (Dr. Stringer) 


PUBLIC PREACHING IN TOWNS. Canon B. K. Cunningham 

VILLAGE ITINERATION. Bishop of Madras (Dr. Whitehead) 

DEALING WITH INDIVIDUALS. Miss K. M. Peacocke, C.M.S., 
Japan 

THE NATIVE CHRISTIAN AS AN EVANGELIST. Biche Gichaien 
Assistant Bishop, Western Equatorial Africa . - A 


Discussion 
Rev. W. P. Buncombe, C.M.S., Japan 
Bishop of Lahore (Dr. Lefroy) 
Mr. Eugene Stock 
Rev. J. L. Macintyre, C.M. S., ieee oe Pryce. : 
Rev. E. A. Douglas, C.M.S., Tinnevelly 
Rev. F. C. Smith, Canon of Sierra Leone 
Bishop Ingham 
Chairman 
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COUNCIL CHAMBER 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE present volume is the largest of the seven which 
report the proceedings of the Pan-Anglican Congress. 
This arises from the fact that, owing to the number of prac- 
tical questions regarding missionary policy and methods 
which presented themselves for discussion, it was found 
necessary for Section D to meet in two divisions, holding 
simultaneous sessions, The number of papers and addresses, 
therefore, in this Section was nearly double that of any 
other Section. 

This fact has involved the necessity of condensing much 
that was said. Not only are the speeches in the general 
discussion given in a very short and therefore imperfect 
form, but many of the opening papers have had to be cut 
down. Great pains have been taken in these cases to 
omit nothing that is really important; and it is hoped 
that the writers will kindly excuse the liberties which have 
been taken with what they wrote and read. It may be 
as well to explain that the Society *for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge had instructed the reporters to 
supply condensed summaries of the papers as well as of 
the speeches; and this was done with singular skill. But 
it has been felt that some at least of the papers should 
be given almost in full; and the S.P.C.K. having agreed 
to this, the original papers—or the greater part of them— 
have in some cases been allowed to displace the sum- 
maries which had been put into type. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Pan-Anglican 
Committee, the Preliminary Papers, which had previously 
been published by the S.P.C.K. and sold in very large 
numbers, are put in this volume (as in the others) in an 
Appendix. It has not been thought necessary to reset 
the type, so they appear in somewhat varied guise as 
originally printed. 

It cannot be doubted that this volume will prove to 
be a mine of information and suggestion for many years 
to come. And may it not be added, inspiration? Few 
will read unmoved the introductory addresses of the 
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Bishop of Durham and others at the opening session, 
p. 2, or the speeches at the three great gatherings on 
the Thursday evening at the Albert Hall, the Church 
House, and St. Paul’s Cathedral; especially—if it be not 
invidious to specify them-—those of the Bishop-designate 
of Zanzibar at the Albert Hall, p. 275, of the Bishop of 
Lahore at both the opening session and the Albert Hall, 
pp. 13, 276, and of Dr. A. W. Robinson and the Bishop 
of St. Albans at St. Paul’s, pp. 289,294. But not a few 
of the papers at the ordinary sessions are inspiring from 
the facts which they report or the plans they suggest: for 
example, those of the Bishop of Madras on Village 
Itineration, p. 19, and Village Populations, p. 150; that 
of the Bishop of Travancore on the Church Life of the 
Individual Convert, p. 61; that of Archdeacon Melville 
Jones on the Equal Evangelization of the Sexes, p. 146 ; 
and that of Miss Robinson on the Training of Women and 
Girls for Home Life, p. 260. Of special importance in 
regard to missionary policy and method are the papers on 
Educational and Industrial Work by the Rev. W. E. S. 
Holland. p. 31, Mr. Buxton, p. 52, and the Bishops of 
Chhota Nagpur, p. 55, and New Guinea, p. 56; on the 
Relations of Missions to Governments, by Sir Charles 
Elliott, p. 85, Sir W. Mackworth Young, p. 88, the 
Bishops of Madagascar, p. 92, and Likoma, p. 94, and the 
Rev. C. H. Stileman, p. 97; on Ancestral Worship i in China, 
by Archdeacon "Moule, p- 110; on Caste in India, by the 
Rev. H. Pakenham Walsh, p. 117: on Polygamy, by the 
Bishop of Grahamstown, p. 131; on Concentration on 
Strategic Points, by Canon C. H. Robinson; on the Comity 
of Missions, by the Bishops of Travancore and Lebombo and 
Bishop Graves, pp. 162-4 ; on the Presentation of Truth to 
Non-Christian Minds, by Dr. Tisdall, the Rev. G. T. Manley, 
the Bishop of Calcutta, and Father Waggett, pp. 170-8 ; 
and those of the Bishop of Madras and Archdeacon Melville 
Jones, already mentioned. And this is without going back 
to the Preliminary Papers, which will be found in the Ap- 
pendix, although some of these are also of exceptional 
interest, such as those on the Comity of Missions by the 
Bishop of Lebombo, Bishops Cassels and Graves, and 
Dr. Weitbrecht ; on Education in India, by Professor S. K. 
Rudra; on Child-Marriage in India, by Dr. Giles; on 
Evangelistic Work in Japan, by Miss A. C. Bosanquet ; on 
the Mohammedan Controversy, by the Rev. W. H. T. Gaird- 
ner; and on the Training of Native Workers, by the Revs. 
A. Westcott, Dr. Correll, E. F. E. Wigram, and W.S. Moule. 
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The discussions that followed the papers inevitably suffer 
in print by the condensation of the reports. Many of the 
most interesting utterances are entirely lost. A ten- 
minutes’ or five-minutes’ speech often demands an absolutely 
verbatim report more than a ‘twenty-minutes’ paper or 
address, because the speaker himself condenses to the 
utmost what he has to say. One of us Secretaries, for 
example, spoke three times in this Section, and not one 
of the passages which he thought most important appears 
in the reporter’s notes. Nevertheless, even as printed, 
many of the discussions are well worth careful reading. 
Among those which added to the value of the sessions 
were debates on Industrial Missions, the Opium and Liquor 
Traffic, the Status of Women, Strategic Problems, Comity 
of Missions, Presentation of the Truth to Non-Christian 
Minds, Mohammedan Propaganda (the discussion on which 
suffers much from the brevity of the report), Equipment 
of Workers, Co-ordination and Administration, and Home 
Work. Among the Bishops who took part in the dis- 
cussions were St. Albans, Dorking, Glasgow, Derry, 
Calcutta, Chhota Nagpur, Lahore, Madras, Tinnevelly, 
Travancore, Uganda, Zanzibar, Likoma, Lebombo, Gra- 
hamstown, St. John’s, Western Equatorial Africa (Bishops 
Tugwell, Johnson, and Oluwole), Pittsburg, South Dakota, 
Trinidad, Falkland Isles, Victoria, South Tokyo, Osaka, 
Melanesia, New Guinea, Madagascar, Bishops Cassels, 
Graves, and Roots, &c. 

A feature of special interest in the proceedings of the 
section was the devotional opening of each session. Too 
often at missionary and other meetings it seems a mere 
matter of form to “say prayers” or “lead in prayer” (the 
phraseology varies). It was no mere matter of form at 
Caxton Hall. There the admirable suggestions of the 
Handbook were followed, which we owe to Canon Bullock- 
Webster. First, all stood for half a minute in silence. Then 
the Bishop said, “Let us hear the Word of God spoken 
by...” or “in...,” and read the suggested passage. Then, 
“Tet us join in the confession of our holy faith”; and 
the Apostles’ Creed was recited. Then, “ Let us invoke the 
presence and guidance of God the Holy Ghost on this 
day’s deliberations,” one or more of the appointed collects 
being said. Then, “Let us unite in saying the Lord’s 
Prayer.” Lastly, the Bishop said, “Let the words of our 
mouths... be acceptable,” &c. This little service, with 
the hymn that followed, prepared the meeting for the 
discussion of grave subjects in the sight of the Lord. 
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The part of the Chairman at each meeting: was small, 
but not unimportant. The Bishop of Durham presided 
eight times. It was no light thing that, instead of simply 
announcing “ The Rev.... ” or “Mr... .”, he carefully 
stated who the speaker was, whence he came, what he had 
done. He only once opened the meeting with an address 
of his own, and that was at the first session, at which he 
had been requested to do so. But his brief summings-up 
at the close of the discussion were luminous and helpful 
in a remarkable degree. Of the Vice-Chairmen who had 
accepted that office, the Bishops of Derry, Pittsburg, 
Uganda, and Western Equatorial Africa presided twice 
each; and the Bishops of Yukon, Zanzibar, and Shanghai 
once each. Mrs. Creighton presided at the last meeting, 
on the Education of Women and Girls. ' 

In attendance, the sessions varied a good deal. Caxton 
Hall was twice crowded out, namely, at the opening 
session, and at the session on the Presentation of the Truth 
to Non-Christian Minds. On several other occasions it was 
well filled. The session on Co-ordination and Administration 
had a thin audience, but a strong platform. The Council 
Chamber, holding a couple of hundred, was generally 
full. 

The three simultaneous gatherings on the Thursday 
evening, at the Albert Hall, the Great Hall of the Church 
House, and St. Paul’s Cathedral, were all full, and most 
inspiring. At the Albert Hall, the Chairman originally 
appointed was Archbishop W. W. Jones, of Capetown. On 
his lamented death, shortly before the Congress, the Arch- 
bishop of Toronto was invited to take his place. Owing 
to some mistake, he did not appear, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was present, presided instead. Section 
D, therefore, had the honour of having the Primate in the 
chair on one of the only two occasions when he presided 
out of the fourteen great public meetings of the week, A 
very moving incident occurred in the middle of this 
meeting, Chancellor, Weston, the Bishop-designate of 
Zanzibar, had deeply stirred the great audience by the 
fervour of his address, and the Archbishop, before calling 
on the next speaker, invited the whole assembly to stand 
for a few moments in silent prayer. At the Church House, 
Bishop Scott, as senior bishop in the Far East, presided. 
The service at St. Paul’s was in connexion with two 
Sections, D and E, Of the three speakers, Dr. Arthur 
Robinson gave the opening general address; Bishop 
Kinsolving, of the American Church Mission. in Brazil, 
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represented Section E (Missions in Christendom); and 
Section D had the great advantage of the advocacy of the 
Bishop of St. Albans in behalf of Missions in Non- 
Christian Lands. The report of these three addresses 
is given in the present volume, being upon the whole 
more appropriate here than in the E volume. 

It may be well here to explain how Missions were 
divided between D and E. Of course E took all work 
commonly ‘called Colonial, among white settlers, planters, 
officials, &c., in foreign lands; but besides this, it took 
Missions to aborigines in what may be regarded climatically 
as white men’s countries, as Canada and South Africa 
(though South African Missions frequently came up in D) ; 
also among Negroes in the States and the West Indies ; 
also in Roman Catholic lands like South America; also 
among Jews at home and abroad. This left to D all Asia, 
nearly all Africa,and island fields like Madagascar, Melanesia, 
New Guinea, &c. (always excepting the white residents) ; 
that is, the great mission fields of West, East, Central, and 
North Africa, Western Asia, India and Ceylon, China, 
Korea, Japan, and the islands just mentioned. 

What may be regarded as the general result of the work 
of Section D? 

i. For one thing, it has brought together the members 
of different Church Societies as they have never been 
brought before; and this has been a distinct gain. How 
greatly this was needed was apparent even in the meetings 
of the D Committee which arranged the programme. The 
members of that committee were united in the one desire 
to see all sides of missionary work, and all the different 
organizations engaged in it, represented. But they had 
not individually the knowledge to enable them to secure 
this. The S.P.G. members, for instance, when writers and 
speakers were wanted for a particular subject, only knew 
who was suitable among their own men, and when they 
wanted a C.M.S. man, did not know whom to choose ; and 
vice versa. Great pains, however, were taken to inquire 
for the right persons to ask, and certainly with success. 
Out of 127 persons invited, as writers of papers (preliminary 
or for reading at meetings), speakers, or chairmen, forty-six 
were identified (at home or abroad) with C.M.S., twenty- 
eight with S.P.G., thirty-five with other societies (U.M.C.A., 
American, &c.), and eighteen with no particular society. 
(It must be borne in mind that a large proportion of S.P.G. 
men would be in Section E [Missions in Christendom], in 
which C.M.S. would have scarcely any representatives. Of 
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the Missions included in D, more than half are C.M.S.) 
The general result certainly is an increase of knowledge on 
the part of the adherents of one society of the work of 
other societies ; and even when the increased knowledge is 
not much, there is a new realization of the fact that there 
are other Church Missions and missionaries besides those 
of which one is accustomed to hear. 

2. It has deepened the sense of the variety and com- 
plexity of missionary problems. Notwithstanding the 
arrangement by which the Section met continuously in two 
divisions, it was constantly felt that problems were only 
touched, not discussed. For example, Educational Mis- 
sions, in all their varieties, which would have well occupied 
several sessions, were allotted one session of two hours; 
the all-important questions of native Church life and 
organization had one similar session (but these were also 
dealt with in section F); National Customs had a similar 
session, in which slavery, caste, ancestral worship, and other 
features of African and Asiatic life, were mixed up together; 
and Strategic Problems imcluded in one session at least 
three great subjects unconnected with each other (as the 
report will show). In fact, the whole time of all the Con- 
gress Sections in all the halls could have been well occupied 
by D alone. Merely to realize this fact is itself a gain. 

3. It has manifested the essential oneness of missionary 
work everywhere, even amid all the diversities of the fields, 
climatic, racial, political, social, religious, and with all the 
varied lines and methods of different missionary organiza- 
tions. Many differences of opinion found expression, 
indeed; but for the most part they had regard to the 
relative importance of this and that particular branch of 
the work—as, for example, colleges for the higher castes in 
India and simple village work among the low castes—no 
one opposing either branch, but only laying more stress on 
one than on another. There was, it is true, one serious 
indictment of missions as carried on in China, by 
Mr. Roland Allen; and his interesting address would 
have furnished matter for discussion in three or four 
sessions, in which case there might have been some real 
conflict of opinion. There was also rather sharp division 
of feeling regarding the work in West Africa, even between 
the native Assistant Bishops in the same diocese. Comity 
of Missions, also,as might be expected, proved to be a 
subject which men viewed from very different standpoints ; 
and the old question of Societies and the Church naturally 
led to an animated debate. But not one of these differences 
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interfered with the real harmony and oneness of spirit 
manifested throughout. 

4. In two or three cases the papers were of such an 
importance that they cannot fail to influence future dis- 
cussions. Four such were read at one session, in Caxton 
Hall on the Friday morning. It would be almost impos- 
sible in future to plan new enterprises, and in particular 
to project new missionary dioceses and invite endowments 
for them, without at least giving full consideration to Canon 
Robinson’s plea for a policy of concentration. No one 
ought henceforth to complain of the number of women 
going into the mission field, in the face of Archdeacon 
Melville Jones’s powerful argument for the equal evangeliz- 
ation of the sexes. The other two papers, by the Bishops 
of Madras and Chhota Nagpur, put in a concise form the 
considerations on both sides affecting the former’s recent 
appeals for the village populations of India. 

5. Can it be said, fifthly, that the Pan-Anglican Congress 
has worked the needed revolution in the general mind of 
the Church regarding the paramount importance of Foreign 
Missions? This question, it is to be feared, cannot be 
answered in the affirmative. The members who attended 
Section D were already convinced believers in Missions. 
A much larger number of members never came at all under 
the influence of the Caxton Hall gatherings. The great 
work which some hoped the Congress might be privileged 
to accomplish has yet to be done. God grant to His ser- 
vants whose eyes were opened grace for the doing of it! 


E. GRAHAM INGHAM, Bishop. 
EUGENE STOCK. 
Hon. Secretaries. 
July, 1908. 


N.B.—It may be well to explain that no attempt has 
been made to unify the spelling of foreign words and 
names. Some of the writers are particular to keep their 
own spelling. The word “Koran”, for example, is spelt 
in three or four different ways. 
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IN 

NON-CHRISTIAN LANDS 

SPEECHES AND DISCUSSIONS 


TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 16 
CAXTON HALL 


CLAIMS OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
WORLD’ 


CHAIRMAN: BISHOP OF DURHAM 


This Meeting was introductory, and the Chairman gave an 
opening address. 


THE CLAIM OF CHRIST ON THE CHURCH 
By THE BisHop oF DuRHAM (Dr. Moule) 


We approach this morning a theme so great and so sacred 
that it puts the business of our Section of the Congress on 
a supreme level. ‘The Claims of the non-Christian World ”— 
the phrase is not in itself, perhaps, as arresting as the matter of 
it might suggest. But its very plainness is an invitation to closer 
thought, and to some attempt to realize. When once we realize, 
we cannot but, in the prophet’s words, ‘‘ Fear, and be enlarged.” 

We take the word “zorv/d”, and we recall that the world, as 
described by the word “non-Christian ”, still means, after eighteen 
centuries and three-quarters, half the human race. We take the 
word “non-Christian”. We try seriously to estimate its import 
and to see the thing as it is. It means human lives, human 
spirits, in the vast masses we have just recollected, going on their 
way outside knowledge of Christ, trust in Christ, hope in Christ, 
allegiance to Christ. It means humanity so conditioned that, in 
St. Paul’s words to the once non-Christian Ephesians, it exists 
xwpis Xpirrod, “apart from Christ”; out of vital and saving 
contact with Him, bearing the load of the heart, its sins and 
griefs, its pollutions and perplexities, its darkness, its death, apart 
(as to any consciousness) from Him. And just in proportion to 
our own sense of the unspeakable difference made to ow whole 
existence by contact with Him, sight of Him, walk with Him, 
hoping in Him, is our sense of the awful pathos of that word 
“non-Christian”. So the ‘non-Christian world” becomes to us 
no mere phrase upon paper, no mere label upon a discussion. It 
is a phrase which sighs and weeps. It haunts us, and finds heart 
and conscience out. Its “claims” comes to be something widely 


' See, in Appendix, Papers S.D. 1a, 14, 1d, 
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different from a mere conclusion of cogent arguments. It is a 
cry, great and bitter, however muffled, and however its long 
monotony may blunt our ears to its depth of woe, death, and sin. 
We listen to it as men listen to the sounds of the night in lonely 
places, The claim of the non-Christian world upon the Christian 
Church needs but to be thought out and prayed over to take 
a mighty hold of the Christian soul. 

This “claim” is the all-pervading theme of our Section. It 
is the particular and pressing theme of this morning. God grant 
us such a breath of His Spirit in our assembly that to every one 
of us the “claim” shall carry a new power henceforth, however 
it has been hitherto. By His grace may it claim ws, our deepest 
thought, our truest love and zeal, our very selves. So may we in 
His mercy form part of the believing Church’s answer to the 
claim. 

Upon me it is laid to speak to you upon another and related 
claim. What, in regard of this claim of the non-Christian world, 
is the claim of the Lord Jesus Christ upon the Church ? 

Let us pause first, in love and worship, over His Name. “The 
claim of Christ”; so runs my theme. “Of Curist!” Some- 
times Christians too lightly speak or write the holy monosyllable. 
It is sometimes handled much as other prominent designations 
are handled ; with no more worship in the accent than if we were 
talking of Augustus, or Alfred, or Dante. This is partly due, to 
be sure, to the supreme greatness of it. It has passed so pro- 
foundly into man’s common life as to assert itself in the whole 
historical field; we talk as easily of events ‘before Christ” as 
we talk of events before the Conquest, or the French Revolution. 
But let us do so as little as we can. Let the most casual utter- 
ance of that Name be like a bell struck for worship in the soul. 
Curist, Mrsstan—the goal of all Israel’s vast prophetic prepara- 
tion. Curist, the Anointed of the Eternal, the Word, the Son, 
the Lamb, Bridegroom of Church and of soul, life-giving Head, 
all-blessed Friend, Master, Lord. Curist, that died, yea rather 
that is risen, Who is even at the right hand of God, Who maketh 
intercession, Who cometh again. 


“Thou, O Christ, art all I want ; 
More than all in Thee I find.” 


Before His holy Name we bow our whole being, and then rise 
to clasp His promises, to embrace Himself. He is our all, for 
peace, purity, victory, for life, for death, for ever. 

And what now is His claim upon the Church? First, for a 
moment, what is the Church? Great is that word and glorious, 
though seamed and stained with a thousand controversies. Take 
it now in its bright ideal. Itis “the blessed company of all 
faithful people”. A company, joined together by the one Spirit 
Who carries through every true member the one life of the Head. - 
A blessed company, happy in the benediction of its Lord, happy 
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in the experience of His peace, power, and hope. A company of 
faithful people, faithful with a genuine faith, and with a genuine 
faithfulness. Such is the évrws éxxAnota, the Church in her idea. 
With every approach to that idea the Church is more truly her- 
self, as the Christian is more truly the Christian. Upon that 
Church, so realizing herself, what is her Lord’s claim ? 

We are driven to answer by asking, What is it not? From all 
He has done for the blessed company, and from all He is for it, 
His claim issues and asserts its cogency upon us to be all we 
can for the world, for Him. He claims us for His evangelistic 
service by the eternal love with which He loved us before the 
world was, and for us men and our salvation came down from 
heaven. He claims us by His delights with the sons of men ; by 
the astonishing fact that He takes pleasure in us. For He not only 
stoops to rescue the lost; He joins Himself to them in an inti- 
mate and enduring union. He will be finally content with nothing 
short of an eternal companionship ; “I will that they be with Me 
where I am.” He claims us by the fact that to compass that 
divine result, He identified Himself with us, in Incarnation, in our 
whole nature, and then took upon His head the whole intolerable 
burden of our sins in His expiatory dying. He claims us by the 
revealed mystery, which is also the solid fact of His union with 
us as Head to body, as Head to limbs. In that profound and 
precious truth we see the Church claimed, in the very nature of 
spiritual things, to be the organ of her Lord’s will for the world. 
For what, in the sphere of physical nature, is the relation of limbs 
to head? First, to be sure, the limbs get their own life and health 
through union with the vital focus. It is only as the hand is arti- 
culated to the life centre that it is warm and vigorous, and free 
with the forces that live in its texture. But then, the limb never 
lives its genial life for itself. The very notion of it is to be an 
organ, an implement, the means to carry into act the central will. 
Its freedom lis in its life ; its life lies in its union ; its union gives 
the head a perpetual claim and hold upon it, to fulfil itself in 
serving. So with the Church of Christ. The Lord Christ loved 
it, and gave Himself for it. The deep and tender words, Bride- 
groom and Bride, breathe love into every thought of the mystical 
union ; they tell us that the Lord of the Church, loving greatly 
what He has saved, ‘“‘nourishes and cherishes ” His spouse with 
embraces and confidences ineffable. But then the divine imagery 
goes off, without a break, into the kindred yet distinct conception 
of the Head and the Limbs. The Bride is also the Body ; the 
Bridegroom is also the Head. The Church exists to be His 
operative implement for the world out of which He called her, 
and to which He sends her that it may be transfigured into her. 

So the Lord claims us to be Hs organ of motion, of action, of 
speech, of sympathy, of seeking and finding. He died for us that 
we might live for Him, not in ways of our own devising, but in 
surrender to His redeeming will. ; 
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To that blessed will, the will that all men should be saved, and 
come to the knowledge of the truth, let us, His Church, and now 
particularly His Anglican Church, the Church linked to the race to 
which He has entrusted so much of the world, yield ourselves up. 
To each of us the issue will come, if we wait faithfully upon Him, 
in ways of His wise choice and distribution. To some will come the 
glorious gift of living actually the missionary life. To others will 
come the sacred privilege, wet with tears yet full of joy, of giving 
their beloved up to live it. To others will be given work at the 
central basis of the campaign, in the toil of love and prayer at 
home. But to all will be allotted somehow the grace of yielding 
to the claim of the blessed Lord, and of being His multifold yet 
united living organ, by which shall be unfolded to the non- 
Christian world the unsearchable riches of Christ. 


THE RATIONALE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


By THE Rey. S. A. DonaLpson, MasTER OF MAGDALENE 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


I am asked to speak to you about the Rationale of Foreign 
Missions: what does that un-English word mean? I suppose it 
means the reason for the existence of Foreign Missions; and, 
assuming that they ought to exist, what is the best method to 
carry them on? A preliminary word is needed as to the term 
Foreign Missions. Our Section has especially to deal with the 
problem of evangelizing non-Christian countries. But we must 
not forget that the work of the Church overseas has to do also 
with our own people living abroad, and that their interests must 
by no means be overlooked. I only mention this in order to 
remind you that in our discussions here during the week, although 
little or nothing will be said of this side of the problem, which is 
of course receiving adequate attention in Section E, we here 
meanwhile are not unmindful of that aspect of the question, and 
fully recognize its vast importance in any consideration we may 
devote to the subject of Foreign Missions With that reminder, 
turn we now to our special subject, which is the evangelization of 
non-Christian countries. 

First, why should we carry the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
to them? Need I labour that point? It is surely sufficient to say 
that the answer to that question is because, in the first place, we 
are ordered to do so by our Lord Himself. We need go no 
further than the second lesson for this morning’s service 
(Acts i. 8), “Ye shall be my witnesses,” &c. It is a matter of 
simple duty and obedience. And, in the second place, because we 
are profoundly convinced that Christianity is the true religion, 
the ultimate revelation of God to man, the only means of salvation 
for fallen humanity, the only hope for the betterment of the race 
both in this world and in the next. I must assume that all here 
present this morning have read and to some degree mastered the 
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various papers which have been written and circulated by our 
Section. ‘There you will find set forth with what seems to me 
unanswerable force the need of special and combined action, 
and the unexampled opportunity which is offered to us to-day, 
and especially to us members of the Anglican Communion, to meet 
these needs. From every part of the non-Christian world we 
find the spirit of inquiry active, quickened by the spread of 
western, i.e. of Christian civilization, ideas, and ideals. The mass 
of heathendom is growing increasingly dissatisfied with its own 
standards of life, of morality, even of religion. The gospel of love 
and unselfishness, the gospel of the infinite value of the individual 
soul, the gospel of the glorious possibilities of development 6pen 
to every human being, is a new revelation to a world buried in 
darkness. It is not only the acute intellect of the Hindu, or the 
practical industry of the Chinaman, or the marvellous adaptability 
of the Japanese which is feeling the birth-throes of a new life: 
the same is true of the degraded Australian aboriginal, of the 
ignorant Kaffir, of the licentious and blood-stained South Sea 
Islander, of the simple Eskimo, of the ignorant wild native of South 
America. All are ready to examine a system which offers them 
something better than anything they have as yet attained; in all 
directions the door is open, and those within are clamouring for 
instruction, for light, for liberty. Never before in the history of 
the world has such an opportunity been offered for the permanent 
amelioration of the race. The responsibility is ours, ours of this 
generation. Are we going to rise to the occasion, or to let the 
chance go by? It may never be given to us again. 

In the paper which I had the privilege to write some months 
ago, and which some of you hold in your hands, I have ventured 
to press this claim from our non-Christian brothers under three 
heads: economic, social, moral. I have tried to show, putting it 
on the lowest level, how much would be saved to our national 
exchequer if all our fellow-subjects were Christian : for they would 
be converted from being a source of danger to become of positive 
advantage to the Empire; loyal, peace-abiding, industrious people. 
Not only so, but they would themselves be gainers incalculably, 
by the raising of their views of life, their sense of responsibility, 
their self-respect : on the other hand, we ourselves have much to 
learn from them, and the fullness of the gospel would be reached 
not by uniform conformity but by the perfection of the whole 
through the harmonious co-working of its manifold elements. 
We should not have to give everything; there would be much 
we should ourselves receive. With that ideal in view, how tender 
should be our dealings with the infant nationalities and creeds. 
We should aim not at crushing and destroying what is maimed or 
imperfect, but at recognizing the germ of truth latent in every: 
religion, in order to foster it, to develop and train it on right lines. 

And so we are led on to the second part of my subject. 
Assuming that there is good reason for the existence of Foreign 
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Mission work, how best can we carry it on? This at once 
suggests, in view of what I have just said, the value of education 
as a basis of missionary work, education based on Christianity. 
I believe that along this line lies the promise of a new departure 
for the development of Christian Missions. It is certainly true 
already for China, Japan, and Ceylon. I think it is also true for 
races far less developed, and of a lower type of civilization. There 
can be no doubt of the value from the missionary point of view of 
such work as we find at St. Stephen’s College, Hong Kong, or 
Trinity College, Kandy; but this is also true of many other 
centres where Christian teachers profoundly influence the minds 
of the young, and turn them early to a familiarity with all that is 
highest and best for humanity in the person of Jesus Christ. It is 
a movement which as yet is only beginning; but I am convinced 
that it has a great future before it, under the blessing of God and 
by the guidance of His Holy Spirit. What we need is that the 
teacher should be himself or herself first of all a convinced 
Christian, and the power and influence of the teacher will 
inevitably make itself felt in his pupils. In the next place, there 
must be more intimate sympathy between the teacher and the 
taught. The disciple must feel that his master is trying to bring 
out, not tocramin. There must be the sense of co-operation and 
‘ fellowship, with no condescension on the one side, no abject servile 
fear on the other. Our aim must be to strengthen the weak, so 
that they may be able to walk on their own legs, not on crutches. 

In the third place, we shall never make any satisfactory progress 
with Foreign Missions until every white settler in a foreign land is 
himself, consciously or unconsciously, a missionary. The chief 
drawback now, every one admits, is the unchristian lives of pro- 
fessing Christians in non-Christian lands. 

This can only be brought about by a wider outpouring of the 
Spirit upon our people at home: and so we are brought to the 
conclusion that unless life is sound at the centre, the outlying 
interests must inevitably suffer. The Church, like the human 
body, is a marvellous piece of complex mechanism, and its health 
and growth depend on the wholesome co-working and _inter- 
relation of its manifold constituents. The rationale therefore— 
the raison d’étre, the very existence—of Foreign Missions must 
depend on soundness at the core; but, given that, Foreign Missions 
are at once the evidence and the strength of the Church’s life. 
Without interest in missionary work the Church stagnates and dies, 
but missionary zeal is inevitable where the Church is alive. It 
kindles enthusiasm, it stirs life in the dry bones of effete ecclesias- 
ticism, and sends fresh warm blood coursing through old veins. 
So far from being a source of weakness, as some say, the exact 
opposite is nearer the truth. The motto of our Section is absolutely 
correct. The evangelization of the world zs the supreme work of 
the Church, and until that be accomplished we cannot rest, we 
dare not falter. Jesus our Master Himself calls us on to go 
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forward and follow Him. Therein lies our hope, our strength, 
our encouragement, our inspiration: “Lo, I am with you all the 
days, even until the end of the world.” 


THE CLAIM OF NON-CHRISTIAN WOMANHOOD 
By Mrs. CREIGHTON 


I could wish that this subject had been entrusted to one 
who could speak from personal experience. As it is, I can 
only speak as one who, viewing the matter from a distance, 
considers it to be part of our responsibility as members of 
a Christian Church and of a great empire. And first, as to 
the importance of this claim with regard to the whole work 
of Missions. The necessity for the conversion of the women 
has become an axiom in all missionary utterances. Take our 
Pan-Anglican papers alone; Deaconess Ellen Goreh in Northern 
India says, ‘Win the women, and you will win the men”; 
Canon Margéschis in Southern India, ‘‘The missionary’s chief 
anxiety is to influence the women of new converts; ... if the 
men attend the services and instruction regularly without the 
women, it may generally be taken for granted that the congre- 
gation will languish and fall away.” Mrs. Roxburgh, of Rhodesia, 
writes of the utter degradation of the Kaffir women who, she says, 
“have developed every capacity that must drag a man down.” 
I might multiply instances, but it is unnecessary, for the im- 
portance of teaching and converting the women is universally 
recognized. Can it be said that whilst recognized in theory 
it is also recognized in practice? What proportion of the funds 
of any missionary society is spent on schools for girls and women, 
on the equipment and training of women missionaries? Yet it 
is well known that this work amongst the women, upon which the 
whole future of missionary effort depends, can be done only by 
women, If it is as important as we are told, is it not obvious 
that women at home must be given more opportunity for con- 
sidering how it is to be done? It is not a women’s question. 
It is a question that concerns the whole work of Missions ; it 
is a strategical question. The place which it is to bear in 
the whole work of Missions, its special needs and expenses, 
must be considered by men and women together. Only if 
they together organize the work of Missions both at home and 
in the field, can we ensure that the right amount of attention 
is given to the work amongst the women. 

The claim of non-Christian womanhood must not be looked 
upon as a claim specially on the sympathies of women, and left 
to be spoken of at special meetings of women, or to be met only 
by organizations of women. The work has to be done by women, 
but it has to be provided for and to be organized by men and 
women together, as part of the whole work of Missions, and in 
carefully considered relation to the work amongst men. 
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Secondly, I should like to say a few words on this claim as 
appealing to us as citizens of a great empire. Many are apt 
to assume that what missionaries tell of the condition of women 
in heathen lands is, to say the least, exaggerated. They read 
the description of the life of Indian women in Zhe Web of 
Lndian Life, or in beautiful word pictures of Indian customs 
given us by many gifted writers. Tell them of the horrors 
of child-marriage, or of the lives of temple children, and they 
answer, Are there not outraged children and unmentionable 
horrors at home? If we wish to make them understand, we must 
be careful to supply them with really accurate and reasoned 
statements. ‘Take, for instance, the words of a Hindu reformer, 
G. Subramania Iyer, who writes: ‘‘No culture or elevation of 
feminine nature is possible in a Hindu home”!; or of another, 
Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar: “In the contemplation of 
human misery, there is no more pathetic and heartrending spec- 
tacle than the child-widow of eight or ten, hopelessly condemned 
to life-long misery and degeneration.” In 1891 there were 52,759 
widows in India between the ages of five and nine. My present 
audience does not need to be convinced as to the degraded 
condition of women in non-Christian lands; but I think we 
all need to learn how to state our convictions more wisely, 
so that in our attempts to improve conditions we may enlist 
the co-operation of those who, ignorant of the real work and 
methods of missions, still assert that we are disturbing the natural 
laws of progress and development, that we are destroying the 
beautiful customs of native life and substituting an ugly veneer 
of European civilization. 

The work of missionaries is to recognize and preserve all that 
is beautiful in the native customs with which they come in con- 
tact, to give it a new meaning by seeing in it, too, an opportunity 
for the expression of the spirit of Christ. We expect new mani- 
festations of the fullness of Christ from the women of other lands 
when they have been won to Him. Probably even the missionary 
needs to prepare herself by more study of native customs, by a 
more real sympathetic understanding of other ways than her own, 
if she is to get really close to the women of another race. 

Above all, we want to find out how to win those who are not 
missionaries by profession to feel the claim made on them by 
non-Christian womanhood. Think what might be done by the 
Englishwomen who accompany their husbands to India, to 
Africa, and other lands, if only they really cared ; cared enough 
to try to know and to understand, above all to sympathize. 
Sympathy comes first, and comes last. Another Indian reformer, 
the late Mr. Satthianadhan, Professor of Philosophy at Madras, truly 
says, ‘‘ Want of knowledge is rooted in want of sympathy.” He 
also says, “‘ The number of English ladies in India who really wish 

1 Indian Social Reform, edited by C. Y. Chintamani (Madras: Thompson 
& Co.). 
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to be of some direct use to their benighted Hindu sisters is very 
insignificant.” We believe that if Englishwomen resident in 
non-Christian lands would only take the trouble really to under- 
stand the nature of the life of the women, and of family life in 
general (to do which, of course, they must learn the vernacular), 
they would be constrained to become ardent supporters of mis- 
sionary work. The Rev. G. F. Mosher, of China, writes in his Pan- 
Anglican paper: “ One of the most piteous things to a Christian 
man or woman in a heathen country is the position of women, 
and yet it is the thing that requires the least amount of conscious 
and special effort to alter, from the fact that it must and inevitably 
does disappear as Christian teaching advances.” But whilst we 
believe with him that Christianity will inevitably change the 
position of women, we dread the results that may follow if Eastern 
women get the education for which they are beginning to cry out, 
without the guidance of the Christian faith as to how to use their 
new powers. 

To sum up, the three chief things needed in this matter are :— 

1. That the recognition of its importance should lead to a 
more statesmanlike consideration of the whole question of the 
work amongst women, and of its financial support, on the part of 
men and women together. 

2. That missionaries should strive after such a real and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the characteristics of women of other 
races that they may be able to help them to develop on their own 
lines in the new liberty of the Christian life. 

3. That all Englishwomen resident in non-Christian lands 
should be led to take a real and personal interest in the lives of 
the native women; and that in order to make such an interest 
more common, Englishwomen at home should feel the call to 
gain greater knowledge of the lives and needs of women in other 
lands, and especially within our own empire. 


THE CLAIM AS REALIZED IN CHINA 


The Bishop oF WESTERN CHINA (Bishop Cassels), after 
referring to the immensity of China’s population, the stability 
of its constitution, the possibilities of the people, and the solidity 
of its forces, asked the audience to consider also the stead- 
fastness of its martyrs. There were some who imagined that 
because the people of China were utilitarian, they would therefore 
be found time-servers and unreliable when the question of the 
trial of the faith came before them. But the thousand martyrs 
or more of 1900 had shown that Christian Chinamen could 
die for their faith and hold fast to their religion. He contended, 
therefore, that a nation such as China was' worth winning. 
Another point was the vastness of China’s present reforms, 
the extraordinary nature of the present awakening of China. 
Reforms of all kinds, by a wave, as it were, of the magician’s 
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wand, were occurring on every side—mints and arsenals, fac- 
tories and foundries, post offices and police stations, colleges 
and universities had all sprung up within the last few years. 
With such reforms coming upon it, surely it was an opportunity 
for the gospel to be given to China, and those reforms repre- 
sented fresh claims which China had upon the Anglican 
Communion. He believed those claims pressed upon the 
‘Anglican Communion in a very special way. They thanked 
‘God for the remarkable and noble work being done by others, 
but that could not excuse Anglicans from doing the work which 
they ought to do. With the exception of the work being done 
in Western China, the Church of England (not including for the 
moment the American Church, which for many years had had 
a most interesting and successful work in Central China) had in 
no wise penetrated into the interior provinces. Others could 
not do the special work of the Anglican Church, which had 
an inheritance to give to China which no one else could give. 
He felt very deeply that the Anglican Church met the needs 
and the characteristics of China in a way in which no other or- 
ganization could meet them. It had been said that the material 
resources of China would enrich the markets of the world, if they 
were developed ; but they needed developing. What about the 
spiritual resources of China? He believed that there were re- 
sources there which would indeed enrich the Church of Christ ; 
but those resources must be developed, and it rested with the 
Church to develop them. 


THE CLAIM AS REALIZED IN AFRICA 


BisHop JamEs JoHNson (Native Assistant Bishop, Western 
Equatorial Africa) said it was impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the evangelization of the continent of Africa, in view 
of its very great extent, its teeming non-Christian populations, the 
fact that Mohammedanism had a very strong hold on a con- 
siderable portion of the country, the length of time that the 
Protestant Christian Church had attempted to evangelize Africa, 
and the comparative smallness of the territory that had been 
won for Christ ; and also in view of the great historic connexion 
of Africa with Christianity and the great possibilities which would 
accrue to the Christian Church and to the world from Africa 
evangelized and won for Christ. The command had been given 
to the Christian Church, “Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” Africa was a portion of the world, 
and a very great portion too, and the Christian Church could not 
neglect Africa nor carry on its work indifferently or half-heartedly 
without being guilty of faithlessness to the trust which the Lord had 
committed to her. There was another ground on which Africa made 
her claim to the Anglican Church. Where a foundation was laid, 
it was expected that a building would be erected upon it ; and it 
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had been found that in the native religion in Africa, God had 
preserved a foundation strong and firm for the erection of the 
temple of the Christian faith. In the religion of Africa God’s 
existence was distinctly acknowledged, as was also man’s obliga- 
tion to worship Him, and the need of propitiatory sacrifices ; and, 
more than that, there were indications in the religion of a belief 
in the resurrection. Upon that ground he thought Africa’s claim 
upon the Christian Church for the erection of the temple of . 
the Christian faith was a very strong one. But, then, Africa 
called for reparation from the Christian Communions, both of 
Europe and of England. Need he remind the audience that 
for centuries together Spain, France, Portugal, and England had 
combined together to depopulate Africa, and to bring her 
people over to their own foreign possessions in order to make 
them labour and gain wealth for them? Need he remind the 
audience that 2,000 vessels left Liverpool in connexion with the 
slave trade, and need he remind them of the awful cruelty and 
misery connected with that trade? Then, people spoke of Europe 
and England civilizing Africa, but what had Belgium with its 
professed Christianity been doing in the Congo? Maiming, 
murdering men, women, and children in order that she might 
have rubber; whilst the great Powers that united together in 
solemn conclave in the year 1884 to place King Leopold in 
possession of the Congo, had not been able to unite together 
again to rescue that wounded, bleeding, and dying Samaritan 
from the hands of the cruel oppressor. Africa claimed reparation 
from Europe, and claimed reparation from England also. He was 
not forgetful of the fact that England had spent twenty millions 
of money in years gone by to abolish slavery—he was most 
thankful for all that; but yet that was not adequate compensation 
for the wrongs done to Africa, for the injuries she had sustained, 
and for the misery that had been brought to her doors. What 
Africa wanted, and what would make adequate reparation, was 
the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ preached throughout the 
length and breadth of that continent—Africa set ablaze with 
the gospel of Jesus. Again, in support of Africa’s claim, he 
would urge that the commerce which England was carrying on 
with her was injuring her very seriously. A great portion of that 
commerce was in liquor, which was ‘destructive to the people 
physically, morally, intellectually, and spiritually. Africa’s claim 
was a very urgent one, for at the present time Mohammedanism 
was making a very rapid spread in the country. It was for the 
Christian Church of England, especially, to decide now whether 
Africa should be won for Christ or whether Mohammed should 
be the ruler in Africa. Africa was anxious to receive the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. As he travelled from place to place in his own 
district he found the people ready to receive the message of the 
gospel; they preferred it to Mohammedanism, and many were 
willing to exchange their religion. The Church had some en- 
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couragement in the matter, because those few Mission Churches 
which had been established on the West Coast of Africa had all 
become self-supporting and were all carrying on aggressive mission 
work for themselves. He urged the audience very earnestly to sup- 
port the Missionary Societies in connexion with the Church in order 
to prevent them resolving upon retrenchment, and in order that 
there might be exceedingly abundant offers from men and women 
for work in the African field. Africa was calling for them, and the 
Master Himself was asking “ Whom shall I send, and who will go?” 
Were there not young men and women in the assembly who, 
on that grand occasion, would consecrate themselves to God for 
work in Africa, and who would say to the Master with all humility, 
reverence, and love to Christ, ‘‘ Here am I, send me”? 


THE CLAIM AS REALIZED IN INDIA 


The Bishop or Lanore (Dr. G. A. Lefroy) desired to rest 
that country’s claim in the first place on the simple fact that, by 
the providence of God, India had been committed to our charge ; 
she had been made part of the household of our own great 
empire; she had been so brought into that intensely intimate 
relation with our country, that necessarily our influence upon 
her, for better or for worse, was incalculably great. It was the 
belief of the Jews, that “It is God Who ruleth over the king- 
doms of men, and giveth them to whomsoever He will”. We 
knew quite well that if God had trusted India to the care of 
our nation, He had done it not for our own aggrandizement, 
nor in order that we might exploit it on our own behalf, but 
rather that we might be the instrument in His hand for bring- 
ing to it that gospel of life which had been the secret of any 
national greatness. Secondly, he wanted to rest India’s claim 
upon the fact of the tremendous influence which had already 
been exercised on the life of the country in a negative ‘direction, 
in the direction of breaking up the old life, the old customs and 
beliefs of that land, by our contact with it. He asked the audience 
to remember that India had always been a land of profoundly 
religious sentiment and feeling; religion had permeated its 
personal, domestic, and social life to a degree which it was 
perhaps difficult for Englishmen adequately to realize. Those 
customs and beliefs had brought with them moral restraints of 
very great value indeed; they were of so much importance to 
the land that he would view with the utmost horror the break- 
ing up of that old system unless it was replaced with the gospel 
of the living Christ. And yet what the Church was face to face 
with to-day was that, through all the many influences of western 
civilization which had been brought to bear during the hundred 
years on India, that old life was breaking up and passing away ; 
the maintenance of old thoughts, traditions, customs, beliefs, and 
systems of civilization was becoming impossible; and as yet, at 
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any rate, nothing in any kind of adequate and worthy degree 
had been put in their place. Could any more terrible arraign- 
ment of the Christian Church at the bar of God be imagined 
than that the Church went to that land, found it full of religious 
fervour and devotion; that it broke it up, made the tenure of 
the old faith impossible; and then left it without hope, without 
Christ, and without God in the world? If the Church wanted 
to escape that terrible condemnation at the bar of God, then she 
must see to it with an urgency and a devotion which she had not 
yet in any degree touched, that she respond to that tremendous 
claim of India. He next referred to the claim of India as based 
upon the position at present occupied by women in that land. 
He believed the phrase “The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world” was intensely true ; therefore it was, seeing the 
position occupied by Indian women to-day, that he held that there 
was the greatest possible claim upon the Christian Church to 
supply to them that relief, that elevation, and that greater purity 
and strength which had been brought to Britons by the gospel of 
the Incarnate Christ. There was also the tremendous fact to 
remember, that education amongst women in India was spreading 
fast. The difficulties connected with it were as great as possible, 
and the dangers involved in it were no less great ; and it would be 
only if the Church of Christ, in view of the solemn responsibility 
laid upon it in cénnexion with that land, took up that cause and 
threw itself into it in some adequate degree, that those dangers 
could be averted and the new movement made to contribute 
to the healthy life and the true development of that great land. 


DISCUSSION 


Sir JoHN KennaAway, M.P., thought it might be said that if 
the end of the twentieth century was to be as its beginning, they 
might rejoice to think of the work that would be done for Christ. 
Yet the end of the century was a long way off. Why should not 
the Church accept the more immediate and urgent call for the 
evangelization of the heathen world in this generation? It had 
the opportunity, the openings, the invitations, and the awakening 
of the Christian world to the claims of the heathen. Those claims 
were acknowledged at the present day as they had never been 
acknowledged before. 

Dr. PRipuu Datta spoke very highly of Anglo-Indian ladies, 
who, he said, were the backbone of the mission work in India. 
The amount of money raised in India by those ladies enabled 
the missionaries to carry on work in parts where the’ funds granted 
by the home societies would not allow them to go. 

Mr. N. Ferrar-Davipson spoke on the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement in America and Canada, voicing the message of the 
unseen portion of the Congress, the ordinary business man. The 
appeal which struck the business man on the American Continent 
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was the practicability of the great wide-world missionary scheme 
within a generation. It had been left for their American brothers 
to bring to that great problem for the first time the inspiration of 
the figures of the non-Christian world, that at the present rate of 
progress only one-third or possibly one-fourth of the non-Christian 
world could be dealt with within one generation, but that by 
simply trebling the forces and trebling the supplies within one 
generation, the evangelization of the world for which Christ died 
could be accomplished so far as the presentation of the gospel 
message was concerned. ‘This had brought not merely a senti- 
mental response, but in city after city, in religious communion 
after religious communion, in congregation after congregation, it 
had brought an immediate trebling of the already considerable 
gifts to Missions, and that meant that the business heart of the 
business man had been touched, and that he had determined that 
the work should be done within one generation. 

The Rev. P. T. Wittiams (New Zealand) said that if English- 
men would take up Missions not just here and there as a sort of 
hobby, but take them up as a Church, no more would be heard 
about difficulties of religious education in schools or questions of 
ritual, because a man who went abroad and was brought face 
to face with the black wall of heathenism and indifference knew 
that what was wanted was that Christians should go on their knees 
admitting their deficiencies and getting back to first principles— 
to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said the meet- 
ing had had before it most impressively, and from many points of 
view, the vastness of the need which the Christian Church, and 
particularly the Anglican Communion, was called upon to try to 
meet. They had heard about the wrongs and woes of women not 
in India only, and they had been reminded of the incalculable 
importance of work among women. They had been wisely reminded 
that woman was not a woman’s question only, but it was profoundly 
and supremely human to.ask, How shall the incalculable forces of 
womanhood be won for the Lord Jesus Christ and for His cause 
among mankind? They had been, again, led to a consciousness 
of the great opportunities presented to the Anglican Church in 
regard to China and Africa. If there was such a thing as an 
epoch of opportunity which, humanly speaking, must be taken or 
lost, it was the present time. They seemed, particularly in regard 
to the mighty East, near to the presence of such an opportunity. 
The heaving movements of thought and aspiration in India, 
China, Japan, and Korea, were things which, seized at the right 
moment, taken on the tide, might be a vast opportunity for 
preaching Christ. But who could contemplate without profound 
misgiving and sorrow the thought that the Anglican Church might 
fail to rise to the opportunity ? 
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PUBLIC PREACHING IN TOWNS AS A MODE OF 
EVANGELIZATION 


By Canon B. K. CUNNINGHAM 


Our holy religion has its origin not in good advice, but in 
good news. 

It was first described to the world as “ good tidings of great 
joy”. It starts from heaven, not on earth ; in the love and power 
of God, not in the weakness or wisdom of man. 

The method by which it is to be brought home to the heart 
and mind will have relation to the nature of the announcement. 
“Good tidings” demand to be “proclaimed”, “heralded” 
(kypiocey), “announced” (xarayyédew). The herald is “a 
voice crying” loudly to the passer-by to hearken to that which 
he proclaims. The interest and attraction lies in the Message, not 
in the Messenger. So in all ages the first stage in evangelization 
of towns, whether of Galilee or of India or of China, will be 
characterized by proclamation, and of this the most direct form 
is Bazar preaching. 

Christ crucified is placarded before the eyes of men, and for 
those who have spiritual affinity with Him Christ is His own best 
evidence ; and, as a matter of fact, persons are not infrequently 
drawn to study the Gospels through first hearing some passage 
from the life or teaching of Christ quoted at the Bazar preaching. 

Further, the Christian preacher is more than a voice; he is 
a witness. The Lord Whom he proclaims is living to-day. The 
preacher has seen Him, and has caught some ray from the glory 
of His character. In modern times the herald and the town 
crier have been supplanted by the printed word, but the printed 
Gospel can never take the place of the spoken Gospel. ‘Through 
man to men” is still the law of God’s revelation. The witness 
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of the word is incomplete without the witness of the life. And 
the Christ-life shines out now, as of old, amid conflict, con- 
tradiction, and scorn. 

To-day in the streets of Delhi, where once he reviled the Christ, 
a Mohammedan Maulvie is proclaiming Him as the Saviour. If 
he were asked what first led to his change of faith, he would 
answer, “‘ Bazar preaching ; not, however, the thing preached, but 
rather the meekness, gentleness, fair-mindedness of the preacher.” 

Bazar preaching, then, will in all stages of evangelization have 
its place as affording a unique opportunity for the witness of the 
Christian life. 

Yet, when all this has been said, the present method is admitted 
to be unsatisfactory. In almost every town there is now to be 
met the professional opponent with his stereotyped objections 
and his stentorian voice. Again and again the same questions are 
raised—the mode of the Incarnation, or the relations of the 
Persons in the Blessed Trinity, or the eternal generation of the 
Son of God—and too often the preaching ends, or rather fails to 
end, in fruitless controversy, or worse, in open blasphemy. 

Regarding the question from the Christian side, a well-known 
missionary in Northern India writes, “The daily Bazar address, 
ill-prepared by the catechist who has almost become a preaching 
hack, sometimes rather a hireling, little educated and very con- 
troversial—hitherto this has been too much our method, and 
can we say the Bazar preaching has had a fair chance?” 

The words are unkind and not altogether true, yet true enough 
to sting. What can be done, then, to render the existing system 
more effective ? 

Something, indeed, by care and forethought. In the Delhi 
Mission, for example, once a month a meeting of all the preachers 
is held, at which subjects are selected and careful instruction 
is given. Each subject lasts for one week. There are three 
preaching days during the week, and every preacher is expected 
to deal with the subject fixed. This plan has the double 
advantage of encouraging adequate preparation and guarding 
against discursiveness. 

But even so, the catechist, known by all to be paid for his 
work, must have in some degree the appearance of the pro- 
fessional. 

Where then lies the remedy? Might the work not now be done 
by volunteers, educated men, above all sympathetic and Indian 
in their attitude, who should preach not more often than once 
a week lest they become hackneyed and professional? Most 
towns have an Indian Christian community capable of doing 
this, and they ought to do it; “but the volunteer will not come 
forward so long as the work is done by the paid catechist.” 

Meanwhile the tendency in some towns, Allahabad for example, 
is to withdraw from preaching, and to work more and more along 
the line of house-to-house visitation. 

D Cc 
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In conclusion I ask, and with full sense of responsibility, has 
not the time come when Bazar preaching as a method of 
evangelization in towns should, I do not say be done away, but fall 
more into the background and give first place to other methods ? 

The first stage in evangelization has passed. The news is no 
longer new. In the towns, as distinct from the villages, of 
Northern India, it has been said that “ open-air preaching counts 
neither more nor less than street-corner preaching in an English 
city.” Now, if that is true, if there is truth in it, we have need 
indeed to look to our weapons, for we have no right to ask for 
victory in the warfare of the kingdom of God, if we wage it 
with weapons that are obsolete. 

In England our main weapon for aggression is not street 
preaching, but rather the Ten Days’ Mission. Does this apply 
to the foreign field ? 

Is there a possibility of an annual mission, carefully prepared 
for and well advertised, to be held in some centrally situated 
preaching-hall open to the Bazar, and with picked speakers? 
And why not a wnited mission, all Christian bodies combining 
in the effort? for united effort means more extensive preparation, 
larger choice of speakers, and more power of prayer. 

“Father, I pray that they may all be one. . . that the world 
may believe that Thou didst send Me.” And again, “That they 
may be perfected into one, that the world may know that Thou 
didst send Me.” St. John xvii. 21, 23. 

The world does not yet know nor yet believe, because the 
witness is incomplete, the action of the Spirit is hindered. In- 
complete is the witness, because not united; but why in this not 
united? “The kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Repent. Believe 
the Gospel. Be baptized.” In that first cycle of Christian 
preaching are we not united? 

You may say, ‘Yes, but in the next stage, the shepherding of 
those converted, difficulty will be experienced.” To which surely 
the answer is at hand. If God makes plain one step, take that 
step. In obedience, and surely only in obedience, will the 
second step be shown. 

The question for us is, not whether the Spirit of God is working 
through Bazar preaching in our towns—we are humbled and 
thankful for what He has done and still does,—but rather whether 
He is not waiting to do yet greater things, hindered as yet, not 
only by the unreadiness of our response but by the imperfection 
of our methods. : 

The Spirit of God speaks largely through experience. 

I ask experts to consider, first, in what ways Bazar preaching 
can be made more effective ; and, secondly, whether experience is 


not leading us on to place other methods of evangelization in the 
forefront. 
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VILLAGE ITINERATION 
By tHE BisHop or Mapras (Dr. Whitehead) 


It would be impossible to deal fully in ten minutes with the 
question of itineration in the mission-fields of the world. I will 
confine myself entirely to India, and only attempt to put before 
you two or three ideas that are the fruit of my own experience. 

t. The first is that in our evangelistic work we should sow 
the seed broadcast. It is impossible to predict where men and 
women will be found whose hearts have been specially prepared 
for the reception of the truth. “The Spirit bloweth where it 
listeth,” and often people are prepared to receive the gospel in 
the most unexpected ways and places. The great movement now 
in progress in that part of the Telugu country which lies between 
the Kistna and Godavari, originated fifty years ago with a poor, 
uneducated pariah, in an out-of-the-way village, who had never 
heard the name of Christ and never met.a Christian teacher. He 
lost faith in the Hindu gods and goddesses, because they failed 
him in a time of trouble, and then made for himself a simple 
prayer, which he said every day for two years: ‘“‘O God, show 
me who Thou art, show me where Thou art, and teach me how to 
find Thee.” And after two years the prayer was answered. He 
went to the town of Bezwada on the river Kistna, and watched 
the Hindus bathing. A Brahman came and asked him why he 
was not bathing himself. He said he had lost faith in it and. was 
seeking for the true God. The Brahman told him that there was 
a European living on the hill who could tell him about God. 
The man went straight off to the C.M.S. missionary, and heard 
for the first time the story of the Incarnation. That started: 
the movement. The man himself became an ardent missionary : 
the hearts of the pariahs had been prepared for a gospel of, 
salvation by two thousand years of slavery and oppression, 
and thousands of them crowded in to the Christian Church. 
In those districts where fifty years ago there were only a handful 
of Christians there are now about forty thousand members of 
the Church of England alone. 

Now, one object of our evangelistic work is to find these open 
doors, to discover the places where men’s hearts have been thus 
prepared to receive the gospel. To do this, we must preach far 
and wide to all classes and all races. It is impossible to tell 
@ priort where we shall meet with a response or where we shall 
fail. What we need is some agency which can diffuse as widely 
as possible the knowledge of the gospel, and present it in a form 
that will really touch the hearts of the people throughout the 
length and breadth of India. I feel the deepest sympathy with 
the scheme for an Order of Friars advocated by Mr. Stokes in his 
recent article in the April number of Zhe East and the West. 
I believe that it is quite true that our present methods of evan 
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gelistic work do not adequately present to the people of India 
just those aspects of Christ’s life and character that appeal most 
strongly to their hearts, viz. His meekness, poverty, and suffer- 
ings. Doubtless this’is not the only aspect of Christ’s life which 
India needs; but it is the one which is most calculated to win 
the hearts of her toiling and suffering masses. And apart from 
this special scheme for an Order of preaching Friars, I am con- 
vinced that we need more mobility in our evangelistic work, 
not settling down at some centre and preaching to people who 
will not listen till they become gospel-hardened, or presenting 
to them an ideal which does not in the least appeal to them, but 
varying our methods and moving freely from place to place till 
we find the open doors, or the methods that will succeed. 

2. And then the second point is that when we have found 
the open door we should concentrate our forces and press through 
it till it is shut. When once a movement has started, such as that 
now in progress in the Telugu country, a great variety of evan- 
gelistic work is needed to gather in the harvest. The work of 
preaching to the Hindus can well be combined with the pastoral 
care of the Christians. Every congregation ought to be a centre 
of evangelistic effort. But there is also a great need of a special 
band of men set apart to itinerate through every village in the 
district, preaching the gospel freely to all castes and classes. If 
this is not done, there is a great danger of the movement 
gradually dying away for want of support. What has happened 
again and again is this. The European missionary in charge of 
a district carries on a vigorous work and gathers into the Church 
a flock of some five or six thousand baptized Christians. Then 
his whole time and energies are absorbed in building churches, 
looking after schools, training catechists and clergy, settling 
quarrels, administering discipline, and providing for the many 
wants of an infant Christian community. He has no time to 
itinerate to non-Christian villages and carry on an active evan- 
gelistic work. So gradually that work drops into the background, 
and the expansion of the Church comes to an end. What we 
need is a special Evangelistic Band in each district, wherever there 
1s an open door. Each Band should be strongly manned and 
fully equipped, with preachers, singers, and musicians, a magic 
lantern, a man with some medical training, and a travelling dis- 
pensary. Singing and music are always a great attraction; a 
magic lantern never fails to gather together a crowd and hold 
their attention ; and it would be difficult to exaggerate the value 
of the medical work as an auxiliary to preaching. There is 
nothing which helps more to win the confidence and goodwill of 
the villagers. I hope that one result of our discussions during 
this Congress will be a wide extension of Medical Missions through- 
out India. It may seem heresy to say so, but I do not think that 
for this rough work among the villages a high standard of medical 
knowledge 1s at all necessary. A year’s study in a hospital would 
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be quite sufficient ; and I should like to see this made a regular 
part of the training of every missionary who comes to India. 

3. A third point is that the work of these Evangelistic Bands 
should be made a regular and permanent part of each mission 
district, where there is any movement towards Christianity. We 
have many such Bands at work in South India, but there are too 
few of them and their work is too intermittent. It constantly 
happens that the missionary in charge of a Band goes home on 
leave, or is needed to superintend the pastoral work of a district, 
and then the Band i is dispersed and the work suspended for a year or 
eighteen months. I should like to see the Evangelistic Band kept 
up with the same regularity and efficiency as the Mission College, 
and I am inclined to think that it would be a good thing if every 
young missionary who comes out for village work were drafted 
into an Evangelistic Band, after learning the language, for a period 
of five or six years, and, I may add, not allowed to marry till this 
term of service was over. 

4. And then there is one more point that I should like to 
emphasize, and that is the great importance of the spiritual tone 
of an Evangelistic Band. -Everything depends upon the spirit by 
which the Band is animated. If it is filled with the Spirit of 
Christ it can do wonders : if it is filled with the spirit of the hire- 
ling it will do nothing. And it is the head who will set the tone. 
It is quite fatal if he treats his Indian fellow-workers as servants 
or mere agents, rather than as brothers in Christ. He must share 
their life and hardships, be to them a true spiritual guide, and 
unite them all together in prayer and study. Our Lord and His 
disciples during their tours in Galilee should be our model. I 
know the difficulty of even remotely realizing this ideal: but we 
must always keep it before us, and not allow our evangelistic 
work to be invaded by the spirit of officialism. We need, I am 
sure, to make a determined effort to sweep away in the Church 
the old traditional relations between Europeans and Indians, and 
substitute for them a spirit of real Christian brotherhood. I have 
known many missionaries in India who have done this and are 
doing it now; but I am inclined to think that the absence of 
this spirit forms one reason why much of our evangelistic work is 
weak and ineffective. Let us by all means discuss methods and 
machinery, but let us not forget that after all the first thing, the 
second thing, and the third thing, needed for the work of an evan- 
gelist, is the Spirit of Christ. 


WORK AMONGST INDIVIDUALS 
By Miss K. M. Peacocke, C.M.S., JAPAN 
General Work and Individual. We turn now to work amongst 
individuals—a most necessary complement to the more general 


work of public preaching and teaching. There is definite relation 
between the two, and in all well-organized missionary work they 
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must go, when possible, hand in hand. The economy of Missions 
demands that the general work should be made as efficient as 
possible, and should carry men so far that the individual work will 
have reference mainly to individual difficulties and to leading men 
to individual decision. In our preaching places in Japan, work 
is usually carried on on these lines, and after the general meetings 
opportunity is given for dealing with individuals. 

This, however, does not apply to any great extent to our work 
amongst women. Large meetings are the exception, and though 
many students are influenced through classes, our work principally 
consists in visiting and getting to know people in their own 
homes—a whole afternoon perhaps being spent in two or three 
such visits. It is a quiet work and calls for patient continuance ; 
but with the recollection of the woman of Samaria and the result 
of that interview, who shall dare to say it is less important than 
the other ? ‘ 

Then again in our schools and hostels the woman missionary is 
brought into close touch with the individual students, and, by 
throwing herself into their joys and sorrows, attains a very real and 
lasting influence over them. ‘‘ Once a teacher, always a teacher” 
is very true here, and the link thus formed is not easily broken. 

In all our work the one thought that should possess and animate 
us is surely the priceless value of even ove soul in God’s sight. 
Possibly, with the tendency to gauge all work by statistics, we are 
sometimes inclined to lose sight of the tremendous importance of 
the individual soul, and of the possibilities that may lie before even 
the most unlikely if wholly given to Christ. When we think of the 
price paid to redeem it as seen in the light of the Incarnation and 
Atonement, we must feel that no pains are too great, no time too 
much to be spent, in winning even one soul. It was the Holy 
Spirit Himself who took St. Philip away from the busy town life 
to the quiet of the wilderness. May not this be our comfort when 
our work seems circumscribed and we can influence comparatively 
few? We need to see the value of souls as God sees them, and to 
seek definitely to win them for Him. It is much to get people 
to come to church, to induce them to attend meetings and 
classes ; but the underlying aim of it all must be to lead to indi- 
vidual decision, and the salvation of the individual soul. 

Opportunities. ‘This being realized, it follows that the responsi- 
bility rests with us of striving to use every opportunity given by 
casual intercourse even, with this object in view. A long journey, 
whether by train or small coasting steamer, may enable us to intro- 
duce the subject which we have at heart and to say something 
which shall not be forgotten. Personally, I have found such 
conversation 1s generally welcomed, and often touches a responsive 
chord in the heart of those to whom we speak. In any case one 
is sure in Japan of a courteous hearing, and I think people really 
expect it from a missionary. 


In our social intercourse it is not always easy to interest people 
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at first in our message, which may be looked upon with a certain 
amount of suspicion. This is natural, for we are foreigners, separ- 
ated by a wide gulf of thought and custom from those whom we 
would win ; but if we come in the right spirit, showing we desire 
to be their friends, prejudice will be overcome, and we shall be 
able to help them. The great need underlying all hearts is the 
same, whether in East or West, and what we want is so to try and 
understand the individual soul that we shall be able so to interpret 
Christ to it that He may be found to be the One for Whom all un- 
consciously it has been longing, and Who satisfies its every need. 

Importance at the present time. It is a day of transition and 
conflict of ideas. Men and women hardly know what to believe. 
Every missionary has the constant experience of having one and 
another come for help and sympathy in difficulties and discourage- 
ments, and the more they can look on us as personal friends the 
more useful our work is likely to be. If pastoral visits and 
district visiting are needed in England, how much more is such 
help wanted in countries where the Christian too often stands 
alone, and requires all the sympathy and encouragement we can 
give. ‘Time spent with individuals is time well spent, and will 
bear fruit. 

Difficulties there will always be, in whatever country we work. 
To convince intellectually is not an insuperable task. To lead to 
decision is the difficulty, and here we need the special help of the 
Holy Spirit to overcome what are often very real difficulties in the 
way of doing so. 

1. One is the former religious training of the Japanese; the 
aim of Buddhism being the suppression of self, with the result 
that the idea of individual responsibility is not highly developed. 

2. Then, too, under the Feudal System submission to authority 
has always been the rule of life. The family and not the indi- 
vidual is to be considered. This makes it very hard for any one 
to come forward definitely as a Christian without the consent of 
the family ; and it is especially difficult fora woman. But we thank 
God for many a woman who, counting the cost, has chosen the 
way of the Cross. 

Reguisites for the work. Every individual differs, and we cannot 
lay down hard and fast rules; but if we are to succeed in work 
amongst individuals we surely need, in addition to the realization 
of the deep sense of its importance :— 

1. An intelligent knowledge of the ways of thought, the 
customs, the condition of the people amongst whom we work ; 
and, as far as may be, a correct use of the language. They 
have a great past, and if we do not trouble to try and understand 
something of that past, of their aims, their ideals, how can we 
expect to be able to present our message sympathetically and 
convincingly ? 

2. Then, too, one of the great lessons this Congress emphasizes 
is the diversity of gifts brought by the different nations to the 
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universal Church. If this is true of nations, we shall find the same 
in the individuals composing these nations. If, then, we see those 
whom we have taught developing along lines different from those 
we have laid down for them, let us not be discouraged nor dis- 
appointed. Provided the foundation is right, we may be content 
to see the Spirit guiding in whatsoever way He may please. 

3. In this work we specially need patience—patience to teach 
the same simple truths over and over again, always remembering 
that what are now common thoughts to us were not always so. 
“ Despairing of no man,” too, for we cannot tell from whence God 
may gather the brightest jewels for His crown. One who was for 
some years a valued worker in Japan often tells of how she at first 
disliked hearing of Christianity, and used to hide away when she 
saw the lady missionary coming, but steady persistency won the 
day and broke down all prejudice in the end. 

4. But, after all, the one great essential is love. Without it, 
however much we may have studied the history of those amongst 
whom we live, however well expressed our message, our words will 
have little power. With it we may look for great things. 

It is not necessary to touch on the need of definite prayer for 
individuals, and for the Spirit’s guidance in dealing with them. 
Without this our work will be fruitless. 

To the missionary this work is one of intense interest and 
importance. There is the joy of seeing an inquirer step into 
a world of new ideas, hopes, and purposes, and with the sight the 
deeper realization of the power of the Cross to change lives. 
There are lasting friendships formed too, and fresh light thrown 
on character and ideals, thus providing material for the general 
work, and leading to increased power in dealing with individuals. 


THE NATIVE CHRISTIAN AS AN EVANGELIST 


BisHop Isaac OLUWOLE (Assistant Bishop, Western Equatorial 
Africa) said that one of the bishops had defined mission work as a 
Christian endeavouring to make others Christians. They thanked 
God that was so, and that it was not a well-educated man trying to 
convert the low, the degraded, and the uneducated. It was very 
important that a native Christian should be an evangelist, because 
the native could speak his own language in a way that a foreign mis- 
sionary, however able he might be, could not. In his own diocese 
a man had not the status of a missionary until he had passed two 
examinations in the language of the country, and that was a very 
necessary arrangement, because it was a serious thing for a mis- 
sionary to stand up before native heathen and Mohammedans, and 
owing to his imperfect knowledge of the language preach what he 
did not mean to say. The native Christian also had the advantage of 
knowing the inner minds of the people, which was of great value, 
because a good deal depended upon the impression one was able 
to make on them. Another important point was that the heathen 
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everywhere, certainly in his own country, had that in their religion 
upon which they could build Christianity as a superstructure, and 
when they were fortunate enough to have some of the natives 
converted to Christianity, they became very good evangelists 
indeed. The native Christians undoubtedly liked to be evan- 
gelists, and by far the larger number of their missionaries were 
voluntary, going from village to village unasked and unpaid. 
Those men had done magnificent work for the kingdom of 
God, many of the missionary stations which had been built 
being entirely due to their work. Nevertheless, as many Euro- 
pean missionaries as possible were required, and he prayed that 
one result of the Congress would be that the great Anglican 
Communion would thrust forth missionaries, male and female, 
into all parts of the world. 


DISCUSSION 


The Rev. W. P. BuncomBE (C.M.S., Japan) described the evan- 
gelistic work carried on in one of the principal streets in Tokio, 
one of the largest cities in the East. People were invited to come 
into the hall, where services were conducted every evening, and 
the simple gospel preached by native evangelists. After the 
address was over, those who wished to hear more were invited 
to an upstairs room, where instruction in the Bible was given, 
and an endeavour made to bring them to a definite decision 
for Christ. After that prayer was offered, and the evangelists 
quietly went about the room explaining to the people the way 
of salvation, and night after night souls were brought to a definite 
decision. 

The BisHop or LAHORE wished to emphasize the importance 
of Bazaar preaching, although he was afraid it was looked at 
askance by many missionaries of experience. But it was impor- 
tant to keep it up on three grounds. First of all, in view of the 
circumstances in India, and of the difficulty of securing effective 
contact between Europeans and Indians, it was only through 
Bazaar preaching that the message of the gospel could be brought 
within the hearing of large sections of the adult population. 
It was necessary, however, for the preacher to rigidly observe 
two rules: firstly, to be absolutely true to himself and fair in 
dealing with any argument of his opponent; and, secondly, to 
try to keep his temper and show the meckness of Christ. If 
those two rules were observed, he was sure a real impression 
would be made on the minds of the people standing round. 
Although probably their spokesman would not be influenced, 
the people in the crowd would take a note of what was going 
on, and that was the way in which the knowledge of the gospel 
was spread. He thought it was also of extreme importance to 
keep up Bazaar preaching, because it belonged necessarily to the 
Christian life itself; as they owed it not only to themselves, but 
to those whom they were addressing, to be witnesses for Christ, 
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and this was an important point which could only be abandoned 
at their own peril and to the loss of their Christian vitality 
and force. If, in addition to Bazaar preaching, a hall could 
be secured where more quiet and thoughtful addresses could be 
given to audiences who were gathered together under more 
favourable circumstances, it was a very desirable adjunct. Fifteen 
years ago he preached a good deal among the Mohammedans 
in Delhi, and that led to the erection of the Bickersteth Hall, 
which used to be crowded week after week with an audience 
ready to listen to what was said, provided respect was shown 
to the arguments of the opponent as well as to the side of the 
truth which the missionary desired to present. He urged upon 
the brethren in the missionary field who desired to strengthen 
their work in connexion with Bazaar preaching to erect a preach- 
ing hall of that kind. 

Dr. EuGENE STocK emphasized the variety of evangelistic work, 
which did not all consist in Bazaar preaching. For instance, he 
knew of an S.P.G. lady missionary who visited the villages upon 
her bicycle, sat down among the women and children, talked to 
them and showed them pictures, which was as truly evangelistic 
work as speaking in the Bazaar. Several lady missionaries in 
Japan had classes of students, policemen and postmen, who were 
anxious to read the Bible, very likely in order to know a little 
more English, but that was a way of bringing them toa knowledge 
of the gospel. He had lately been led to a very strong belief 
that it was necessary, in the administration of Missions, to abolish 
the distinction between direct employees paid by the Missionary 
Society and employees paid by the native Church, so that they 
could all realize that they were the representatives of the Church 
in the place. He also thought there was a tendency on the part 
of native Christians and evangelists to put their message to the 
people in the wrong form. They told the people that their 
religion had certain merits and qualities, but if it were balanced 
against the Christian religion they would find the latter was the 
better of the two, and they recommended its adoption. But 
when, in India, he was permitted to address gatherings of native 
evangelists, he laid stress upon our Lord’s word, “witnesses”, and 
that the message they should give to the people was: “I believe 
in a Saviour Who died for me ; He has assured me of the forgive- 
ness of my sins, and He is saving me daily, imperfect as I am, 
from the power of sin, and I am looking forward to having 
complete salvation by and by.” Personal testimony was more 
valuable than arguments about different religions. 

The Rev. J. L. Macintyre (C.M.S., Northern Nigeria) thought 
the picture of Christ which missionaries gave to non-Christian na- 
tions would be imperfect unless it included the social side of life. 
It seemed to him that the attitude of missionaries was much 
too professional ; they preached in the Bazaar, and then they 
went home. The best introduction to the household of faith 
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would be the very ordinary one of a meal in a Christian house- 
hold, because he believed that once a native had partaken of food 
with the missionary in his house a new relationship existed which 
would lead to far greater results. Not only were the magic 
lantern, the medicine chest, and the preaching hall needed, but 
no missionary’s house should be reckoned complete unless it 
contained a guest-room, where non-Christians and Christians 
might feel at home, and where the natives might receive the 
hospitality they so freely offered to the missionaries. Missionaries 
must open their homes as well as their hearts to the people. 

The Rev. E. A. Douctas (C.M.S., Tinnevelly) said there were 
two sentences which sent him to the Mission Field. The first fell 
from the lips of Hudson Taylor: “If there was more abiding 
in Christ there would be less abiding in Britain” ; and the second 
fell from the lps of perhaps England’s greatest cricketer, 
C. T. Studd, who said it was not so much a question had you 
got a call to go abroad: the question was, had you got a call 
to stay at home. He wished particularly to emphasize the 
tremendous impression made upon the meditative child of the 
East by the characteristic of the patience of Jesus Christ; and, 
secondly, the great need of sympathy between the missionary 
and the natives. There was a link between East and West, and 
that link was the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Canon F. C. Smiru (Sierra Leone) said that one of the problems 
in connexion with missionary work which would have to be 
settled was how far white men were to withdraw from missionary 
work among the native races of Africa when they had reached 
a certain standard of Christian living. He believed the aspiration 
in the minds of some natives was that the English missionary 
should withdraw as early as possible. Personally, he thought that 
would be a mistake, as it would not tend to unity but to disunion. 
He also emphasized the necessity of more mobility in carrying out 
evangelistic work. He agreed with the suggestion that there 
should be a bishop who would not have a See of his own, but 
would go around the world constantly on the move as a mis- 
sionary, returning to this country and reporting progress, and 
so keeping the whole of the Church welded together with one 
common bond of union. He also emphasized the importance 
of the fact that missionaries should be spiritual missionaries, 
because it was only in the working of God’s Holy Spirit through 
missions that God came to a people. That had been particularly 
proved in the case of Uganda. 

BisHop IncHAM remarked that in the midst of the native 
Church life of Africa the Mohammedan propagandists were 
continually doing a kind of evangelistic work which was _pro- 
ducing a vested interest of a most dangerous character, and it 
should be a tremendous challenge to those who had the living 
word to preach. Nothing was more sad than to see the clever, 
bright Mohammedan boy, with his phenomenal memory, listening 
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to his teacher reciting long sentences of the Koran, and learning 
it in order that he might, in the cool of the evening, sit down and 
_write it out, sew it up in leather, and sell it for sums of money 
varying in quantity according to the value of the sentences ; and 
the man who went to fish, or to steal, or to war, or to trade, 
clothed his body with those fetishes from the Koran in order that 
he might prevail upon the devil to leave him alone. It was a great 
challenge to Christianity that Mohammedanism should be using 
the Koran as a fetish to prey upon the terrible dread of the spirit 
world, and in that way to create, wherever it got ahead of the 
Christian religion, a vested interest which it was very difficult to 
put aside. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the proceedings, thought there 
could not be a greater contrast than the various spheres of work 
that had been brought forward from the different parts of the 
world. Nevertheless, human nature was the same all the world 
over, and it had been, he was sure, an inspiration to everybody to 
have the claims of so many countries represented during the after- 
noon. He proceeded briefly to pass in review the chief points 
brought out during the afternoon, emphasizing the influence of 
prayer and the wonderful way in which God had worked in 
different fields. While it was important that itinerating work, 
which had been suggested, should be done in certain fields, it was 
also necessary to remember that the central work must not be 
neglected. Another important axiom was, that individuals must 
not be neglected in favour of the multitude; picked fruit was 
always the best. Patience, patience, patience was required in 
every part of the mission field, as well as love, kindness, and per- 
severance. It was also of extreme importance to have a definite 
message for the people to whom the missionaries went. The 
commission of the Lord Jesus Christ was to go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature ; and the present was an 
unexampled opportunity of carrying out that command, for doors 
were open for the introduction of the gospel in almost every 
country on the face of the earth. In his judgement two points 
had been emphasized more than any others, namely, the needs 
of the world directly and indirectly ; and, secondly, the importance 
of the individual witness for the Master. It was a far cry from 
the Arctic slopes to the shores of Africa, but the same message 
would be a means of salvation for the people of both countries. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 
By Canon G. Wesrcort, Cawnpore 


We Christians believe in education, since through it are 
developed those powers which distinguish man from the lower 
animals ; we believe in religious education, because we regard 
the spiritual faculty as the most precious of human possessions. 
Religious education is dependent upon direct teaching and 
personal influence. In Government schools and colleges in 
India direct religious teaching has so far been found imprac- 
ticable. Mission schoals and colleges are distinguished from 
Government institutions by the fact that they supplement the 
secular teaching, common to all, with direct religious teaching, 
and have on the teaching staff a considerable proportion of 
teachers and those occupying the more important posts, who 
are not only kindly disposed towards the Christian Faith, but 
anxious to share with others the truths which they themselves 
appreciate. Such personal influence makes itself felt, not only 
in the class-room, but in the teacher’s study, in the playing field, 
and, above all, in the hostels or boarding houses which are now 
regarded as almost a necessary part of every school or college. 

Christian teachers have generally ceased to drag into pro- 
minence, for purposes of ridicule, such features of popular religion 
as the cultivated conscience naturally condemns. ‘They prefer 
to emphasize the truths common to all religions, and to direct 
attention to the additional truths revealed to man through the 
life and teaching of their Saviour, Jesus Christ. They urge their 
pupils to be truthful, to be honest, to be loving, and to be pure ; 
they help them to sympathize with all that is good, and to cultivate 
self-discipline and self-restraint. 

-Personally, I believe that the gospel has a message for society 
as well as for the individual; and however much I may regret that 
the number of individual converts is so meagre, as the result of 
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educational work, yet I cannot but rejoice that the Spirit of Christ 
is exercising so strong an influence upon those who consciously 
or unconsciously live as His disciples. It is very difficult to 
gauge the full extent of this influence, but all acquainted with 
India agree that it is very great, whether we trace it in the 
development of public spirit, in the growing desire to check 
abuse of power on the part of subordinate < fficials, or to educate 
public opinion as to the evils of bribery, or ir willingness to assist 
the downtrodden, to visit the sick, to relieve the famine-stricken, 
to establish orphanages, and to study religious problems. All 
such results as I have mentioned I could illustrate from personal 
experience, and in all we may surely see comings of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

At Cawnpore, on more than one occasion, I have heard leaders 
of Indian society publicly express their gratitude to the Mission 
for benefits which the city has derived from the mission schools, 
but especially from the mission college. Even members of the 
Arya-Samaj, which is too often anti-Christian, refuse in Cawnpore 
to speak evil of the gospel, restrained by a feeling of respect for 
their Christian teachers and the Master Whom they serve. I have 
already mentioned hostels as an important feature in educational 
work, and having regard to the increasing expenditure required 
for the proper upkeep of a first-grade college, recognize that it 
may be well for missionary societies to content themselves with 
the establishment of hostels in places where well-equipped colleges 
are already in existence. At the same time, I feel that those who 
take part in the regular teaching of a college have a great advan- 
tage over those who merely deal with students as boarders in 
a hostel; they can more easily win the affection of students, 
gain a more thorough understanding of all sides of their character, 
and have a more thorough acquaintance with the textbooks which 
form the basis of the students’ intellectual life. Missionaries who 
teach in a college undoubtedly benefit by having to study with 
care literature that is not directly theological. 

Occasionally we hear grumbling about the heavy expenditure 
of missionary funds upon educational work. Those who live 
in England have, for the most part, an exaggerated idea of the 
cost of mission schools and colleges, and sometimes even regard 
them as pauperizing establishments. 

In the United Provinces of India all aided institutions are 
required to charge 75 per cent. of the fees charged in Government 
institutions. In the United Provinces there are only two colleges 
at which the fees are higher than those charged in the mission 
college at Cawnpore. The tuitional income, together with the 
Government grant, cover more than half of the actual cost, in- 
cluding the salaries of four members of the brotherhood. Can 
this properly be described as heavy expenditure, or too high 
a price to pay for the opportunity of influencing the educated 
classes, upon whose leading so much depends in every depart- 
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ment of life, in the villages, no less than in the towns? It is 
unnecessary to dilate on the advantages which the members of 
a brotherhood enjoy in the conduct of educational work. They 
are at liberty to live in the hostels as resident tutors, and to 
devote themselves, if not more entirely, at any rate more con- 
tinuously, to the requirements of their students. Teaching 
brotherhoods are sorely needed also for the European schools 
in India. Through the want of them a large proportion of the 
children belonging to our Church are now being taught in Roman 
Catholic schools. They can afford to charge a lower fee, because 
they are staffed with teaching brothers, nuns and sisters. Person- 
ally, I believe that if ever the missionary societies of our Church 
were by specious arguments to give up their educational work, the 
Roman Church will at once step. in to reap where they have 
sown. 

I would, in conclusion, mention what I regard as the true 
means of testing the value of all religious work, and that is care- 
fully to consider all attendant circumstances, and then to ask not 
what did St. Paul do under very different conditions, but what 
would Christ have us to do.now? 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY: DIRECT EVANGELIZATION 


The Rev. W. E. S. HoLtianp (C.M.S., Warden of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad) quoted Mr. Rudra’s printed 
paper concerning ‘‘a need of revision of method and concentration 
of forces, with the direct object of making a supreme Christian 
empresston rather than a diffused Christian atmosphere . . . The 
great need is zxtensive influence”. 

Many of our colleges and schools, said Mr. Holland, are failing 
adequately to realize their unique possibilities as an evangelistic 
agency among the more cultured classes. The reason lies in the 
ghastly pressure of secularization which results from disastrous 
under-manning of mission colleges. In a typical case, three 
missionaries have to work a college and school of 1,000 students. 
Lecturing and administration leave neither leisure nor strength 
for personal contact with the students. And it becomes a question 
whether the large outlay of men and money involved in the main- 
tenance of a college is at all justified unless you can so staff it that 
its missionaries shall be free for something else besides lecturing 
and administration. It is fair neither to the individual missionary 
nor to the Christian public at home. Better shut down a college 
which you cannot efficiently man. The individual missionaries 
could lay out their time to higher interest for the kingdom else- 
where. A mission college has no right to admit more students 
than it can influence effectively, in the missionary sense. Quality, 
not quantity, must be the aim. For an under-manned college 
there must be increase of staff or restriction of classes and curr1- 
culum. Better a little college where every man is influenced 
for Christ, than larger numbers and less individual effect. 
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We must have Christian men in order to a Christian movement. 
Consecrated personality is still God’s way for the redemption of 
mankind. Our function is to develop Christian leaders. The 
college which produces the Indian St. Paul will have fulfilled its 
mission. It is the business of the Indian Church to enlighten the 
land. The foreign missionary’s place is to create an indigenous 
Church with the wide and Catholic mission of Christianity for 
India. We fail to realize the limitations of our mission when we 
attempt to do the work that belongs to others. Personal influence 
by life, lip, and pen is the sole missionary method. 

Educational Missions are justified only as they afford openings 
for powerful missionary influence. Influence gained in the class- 
room will find its most potent exercise in the closer personal 
contact of the college hostel, when the missionary teacher learns 
to share the students’ thoughts and aspirations and to guide their 
highest ambitions. The hostel should be the unit of our educa- 
tional policy. Place each educational missionary in a hostel, with 
that as his chief work ; give him a couple of periods lecturing a 
day, not more, and you are giving him the opportunity fully to use 
his personality. You will fix the size of the hostel by the number 
of men one missionary can expect to personally influence. Most 
put it at about thirty or forty. Three men will do better mis- 
sionary work in running a hostel of 120 students than in attempting 
to run a college of the same size. And remember, once it is 
erected, a hostel is the cheapest form of missionary enterprise. 
It pays its way and costs nothing for its upkeep except the salaries 
of its missionary staff. 

In large towns with more than one Mission at work, each should 
have its own hostel where the men would receive all their regular 
religious teaching ; while the secular instruction would be given 
in a central college manned by the united staffs of all the hostels. 
This would mean an enormous increase of educational and 
missionary efficiency, with saving of labour and money. 

Missionary efficiency should determine every part of college 
policy. The college which is not educationally efficient is dis- 
honest. But expansion and efficiency are two different things ; 
and if we cannot have needed increase of the missionary staff, we 
must cut off numbers, do anything rather than impair missionary 
efficiency. 

Then the ardent Principal of a mission college will concentrate 
attention on his Christian staff and students, taking every means 
in his power to inspire them with his own evangelistic zeal, meeting 
with them for prayer, and taking them to surrounding villages for 
preaching. 

College missions will be instituted, and college settlements in 
the neighbouring bazars, in which students, Christian and non- 
Christian alike, will be encouraged to participate, under the 
powerful lever of a desire to serve their country. 

The earnest Principal will want to win as well as to impress, 
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and so, in the vacation, he will trace students, past and present, 
to their homes, following up impressions made upon students 
and, through them, upon relatives and friends. 

Pains will be taken to ensure that the daily Bible class shall 
be the most interesting lesson of the whole day’s work. 

Ever an evangelist ; a supreme Christian impression ; quality 
rather than quantity ; personal influence: these will be the key- 
notes of a successful missionary policy. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY: GENERAL 
ENLIGHTENMENT 


The Rev. E. J. Barnett, C.M.S., Warden of St. Stephen’s 
College, Hong Kong, said that present-day conditions in China 
can scarcely be realized by those not on the spot. The Chinese 
are a literary people ; scholars stand first in the nation’s estima- 
tion. ‘The schoolmaster is placed upon a pedestal. In the com- 
bined personality of several millions of students, China is looking 
to the enlightenment of education after a Western pattern, for her 
emancipation. The Church can provide, if she will, just that 
educational enlightenment which China is waiting to welcome. 

In only two instances has the English Church attempted to 
meet these needs—one under S.P.G. in the north, the other 
under C.M.S. in Hong Kong; but twelve colleges, most of them 
highly developed, have been started by American missionaries. 
Unfortunately there is abroad among many members of our 
missionary societies the erroneous idea that educational missions 
are quite distinct from evangelistic missions. My contention is, 
said Mr. Barnett, that the educational missionary who makes it 
his first aim to win souls for Christ is an evangelist to special 
classes of people. A schoolmaster daily enjoys privileges second 
to none for exercising his gifts as an evangelist. 

He who is a missionary first, and a schoolmaster or professor 
because he is a missionary, has opportunities for instructing men 
of worth and character in the faith of Jesus Christ such as fall to 
the lot of few others. To this end, the Holy Scriptures must 
always be given a prominent place in our college curricula. 
Chinese think little of an education divorced from instruction in 
morals. In Hong Kong non-Christian parents prefer our system 
to that of the Government, because it inculcates morality. They 
fail to appreciate the difficulty which a Christian Government finds 
in teaching the Holy Scriptures in the class-room. Chang Chih 
Tung, one of China’s greatest viceroys, is said to be in favour of 
having the Bible read in the schools of his viceroyalty—Hupeh 
and Hunan—because “ while the high quality and permanence of 
Chinese civilization is due to the teaching of the Confucian classics, 
Western nations evidently have some power which the Chinese do 
not possess, and this is due to their possession of the Bible”. 

Five years ago in Hong Kong, the C.M.S. opened St. Stephen’s 
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* College, the only capital invested being the educational missionary. 
A start was made with seven youths, now increased to 130. There 
is now a teaching staff of six Australians and three Chinese masters ; 
and the whole expense, except Warden’s stipend, is borne by 
income derived from fees. Why not multiply such institutions ? 
Through them China’s best young men may be evangelized. __ 

Last January, on college speech-day, Sir Frederick Lugard said, 
“JT hope that Hong Kong and this college may become the 
embryo University of Western learning, not merely for our own 
colony, but for the great and friendly empire which is on our 
frontier.” But education, however broad and high, will fail to 
secure the enlightenment China needs, unless its chief plank is 
the fear of God. 

Hitherto, in South China, it has not been possible to reach 
the, influential classes with the gospel; but this is now being 
done through the new college. What could not be accomplished 
by forty years of ordinary missionary endeavour is being done 
through the new college. Men in high positions are dismissing 
their prejudices and are being Christianized. On Whitsunday, 
1906, in the presence of a congregation of 350 Chinese Christians, 
I baptized six young men, members of leading families, making 
nine during the first five years. The result of the indirect influence 
of the college in the homes of the students, personally festified to 
by non-Christian parents, it is impossible to estimate. Surely the 
Lord of the harvest-field is pointing the way. High schools, with 
daily Scripture instruction, might be established in centres of popu- 
lation and, for the most part, made self-supporting. 

When rightly understood, even non-Christian Chinese do not 
object to Scripture instruction. We have found that they welcome 
it. After five years’ experience they testify their confidence by 
offering us $15,000 as a gift towards college buildings. We are 
asking English Churchmen to add to this that we may be in a 
position to begin building, for classes have overflowed into passage- 
ways, into a stable, and into a mat-shed which disappears when 
the typhoon blows. But English appreciation of educational 
enterprise in the great mission field of China is still lying 
dormant. ‘When Missions touch the higher classes, then I shall 
believe in them”, exclaimed a London doctor not long since. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY : ° 
RAISING POSITION OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 


In the absence through illness of Mrs. Limprick (S.P.G., 
South India and Ceylon), the Paper prepared by that lady was 
read by her husband, as follows :— 

The subject on which I have been asked to speak this after- 
noon is the Raising of Women in the Mission Field. I have great 
pleasure in speaking on this subject, for twenty years’ experience 
of mission work in Ceylon and India have convinced me that 
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work amongst the women is the most important of all our work ; 
yet it is a work that has been comparatively neglected in the past. 
If our work, however, is to appeal to the homes of the East, and 
not to be a mere exotic, the greatest possible stress must be laid 
upon work amongst women ; for, after all, it is as true of Eastern 
nations as of Western, that the woman is the centre of her home. 
We see this specially amongst our Christians, and it is not too 
much to say that the work of many of our native clergy and catechists 
has been crippled, if not ruined, because of the wife being unable 
to help her husband in his work, or to be able to command the 
respect which she ought. And now the question arises, How can 
women in the mission field be best helped and raised? It is im- 
possible in the short time allowed me to answer this question fully. 
I can, therefore, only throw out hints, and also give a short account 
of how we are trying to grapple with the problem. 

In the first place, it is only right to point out that the Bishopric 
of Tinnevelly and Madura has its particular difficulties in this 
respect, for whereas, in the southern part of the diocese, higher 
education amongst women has attained to a high level of effi- 
ciency, the opposite is true of the northern portions. How is this 
to be accounted for? In the first place, mission work in the 
south was established before that of the north; and, secondly, 
the old missionaries: in Tinnevelly were married men, and the 
ladies of their families took an interest in their husbands’ work. 
In the northern part of the diocese, there have been but few 
European missionaries, and fewer lady workers. Here, then, we 
have the key to the problem. Where European ladies have been 
employed, the women of our diocese have been raised ; but when 
they have been wanting, the women have been neglected. To 
illustrate this, I ought to state that it is generally felt that girls’ 
boarding schools are a very necessary, if not the most important, 
part of our work ; and in consequence every mission station has 
its schools, Yet it is obvious that, unless a girls’ boarding school 
is under the charge of a European lady, there is a danger of such 
a school doing more harm than good. After all, people at home 
would not understand girls’ schools being under the sole control 
and management of men. In the East, however, where the sexes 
are more rigidly divided than in England, the necessity for lady 
workers from England to be put in charge of them is of the - 
utmost importance. Yet, so far as the S.P.G. is concerned, there 
are in our bishopric only three, including myself, in charge of our 
boarding schools and zenana work, and this has been the con- 
dition of things for the last twenty years. Of course, there are 
native matrons ; but as they, in the majority of cases, come from 
thé same class as the children, they are by no means satisfactory. 
On the other hand, when there is an English lady, she can do 
work amongst the girls and women, both directly and indirectly, 
the value of which is incalculable, and which cannot be done by 
our native women. 

D D2 
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And now the question arises, what sort of education should be 
given in our boarding schools? This is a difficulty which only 
those working on the spot can realize. Are we to give our girls 
what is known as a higher education, or are we to be content 
with giving them a practical training which will make them good 
Christian wives and mothers? Personally, I believe that the latter 
should be our aim. After all, most of the girls in our school are 
the daughters of farm labourers and of members of the lower 
castes; and it seems to me that, as Christian missionaries, our 
object should be to make our Christian girls and young women 
such that their homes may be examples to the non-Christian 
women amongst whom they live. I shall not forget an incident 
which came under my notice some time ago. One of our young 
married women, who had passed the matriculation examination, 
brought her baby, who was suffering from a skin disease, for 
treatment. I asked her whether she bathed the child regularly. 
“Oh, no!” she said, “for if I do, it cries.” The result was, the 
baby had not had a bath for three months! Thus we see that 
though this young woman was able to pass examinations, she did 
not know how to look after her baby! Is it any wonder, there- 
fore, that I always make it a rule to insist on every girl being 
taught to cook and to sew, and to look after the younger children, 
in addition to her ordinary school work ; for, after all, our religion 
will be promoted more by example than by teaching; and that 
example can be best shown by our Christian women in their 
homes to the non-Christians amongst whom they live. 

Of course, in some cases we must give higher education to our 
girls, for we are dependent very greatly on the Government for 
grants to our schools; and the Government’s conditions must 
be fulfilled to draw such grants. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that parents allow their girls to remain in school, for the 
most part, not because they are anxious that the girls should 
receive a higher education for its own sake, but because the 
girls are provided for until they marry, at a very small cost (if not 
free), or are put into a position to earn something towards their 
marriage dowry. 

A third way in which our Christian women can be helped is 
by being brought in contact with English women. In many of 
our missions it is found necessary, at ‘least in the villages and 
smaller towns, to gather together the Christian teachers and 
helpers into one selected spot such as a mission colony. Here, 
then, a missionary lady has a great opportunity, especially if she 
knows a little medicine, for the mission bungalow becomes the 
centre to which all the women come, not merely for sewing 
classes and devotional meetings, but in times of family sickness 
and trouble. As a result of this I find that I have obtained 
the confidence of the Christian women throughout the district, 
and they in their turn often bring or send even non-Christian 
women for help for themselves and children. 
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Another way in which women in the East can be raised 
and helped is by European ladies visiting the women in their 
villages. Many of our Christian women are living in villages in 
which the greater number of the population are heathen. It 
can easily be imagined, therefore, that in spite of careful train- 
ing in school there is a great danger of our Christian women 
being dragged down, especially (as is often the case) if they 
have the dead weight of Pariah or low-caste origin against 
them. 

The mere fact, then, of an English lady visiting them in their 
villages is not only a help to the Christian women themselves} but 
it gives our women respect amongst the non-Christian women, 
and so makes it easier for them. This work, however, can:only for 
the most part be done by married missionaries travelling with their 
husbands ; for we have to be careful not to shock the feelings of 
Eastern people by travelling alone by ourselves. 

So far I have only spoken of work amongst Christian women, 
and nothing has been said of work amongst non-Christian women. 
However, I feel convinced that if we are to reach the non-Christian 
it must be through the Christians. In the first place, as I have 
said above, I think this can be best done in the villages by the 
missionary’s wife accompanying her husband in camp. Whilst the 
husband is doing his work, the wife can be working amongst the 
Christian women. The non-Christians will soon hear of this ; and 
if the mission lady has a nurse’s training, and a little knowledge 
of medicine, she will during the week or ten days that she is in the 
village come in contact with the women and children, which will 
be impossible for the men missionaries. Secondly, great good can 
be done by native Bible-women, if properly supervised ; but con- 
siderable supervision is necessary, and the Englishwoman should 
accompany the native Bible-woman whenever possible, especially on 
first visits. We must remember that not only are our native Bible- 
women in many cases of low-caste origin, and so find it difficult 
to enter Hindu houses ;_ but the prejudices of Hindu women are 
so great that special gifts of kindliness and tact are necessary in 
dealing with them, which often can only be exercised by English 
ladies. The English lady, too, can obtain admittance to houses 
where natives cannot, if only out of curiosity on the part of the 
Hindu women. 

Further, if our Bible-women are to be of use they should be 
trained as far as possible in midwifery and elementary medicine. 
This will help them to obtain the confidence of the women they 
visit. At present it is to be feared that much of the Bible-women’s 
visiting degenerates into mere gossip. If, however, the Bible- 
woman had a knowledge of medicine this would not be so. I 
was very much struck with what a Bible-woman told me, the other 
day. On entering the house of a Hindu woman she was asked 
what she wanted. She was also told that the inmate of the house 
could not see her that day, and she was also told that it was sur- 
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prising that there should be a mission willing to pay their Chris- 
tian women to go to Hindu houses to talk to them and waste 
their time. i f 

Lastly, I would like to say that ladies in testing their vocation 
for mission work should ask themselves the question, Am I 
sufficiently young, and have I an aptitude for learning languages?” 
Without a knowledge of the language we shall never do much to 
help the women of India ; and this can for the most part be only 
accomplished when we are young. India is pre-eminently the 
country of young people so far as Europeans are concerned ; 
for the Government official has to retire, for the most part, when 
he is fifty-five years of age. 

The above, then, are a few. hints and suggestions based on 
practical experience. I can only hope that they, as well as the 
Congress this week, will result in many ladies offering them- 
selves for work amongst the women and girls of India. It is 
often said that the conversion of India must be brought about 
by her own people. This, however, is only half true. Women 
from Europe and America are required now as never before in 
the history of Missions. There is work, too, for all—work in 
the schools; work in the zenanas; and medical work amongst 
the sick and hopeless. The work, too, can only be done by women ; 
for it is only by women that the homes of India can be reached ; 
and until Christianity becomes a power and an influence in the 
home our work can hardly be said to have begun. 


DISCUSSION 


Mrs. CREIGHTON spoke of presiding last winter over a series of 
conferences, held in preparation for the Congress, at which mis- 
sionaries of various societies discussed many questions. Some 
of the educational points touching India and China she desired 
to bring forward now. ‘There appears to be difficulty in getting 
an adequate supply of Christian teachers for the mission schools, 
although teaching would form an admirable occupation for some 
of our converts. It was definitely suggested at those conferences 
that we should aim at having in every Indian diocese a training 
college supported by the different societies, to help the supply of 
teachers. It seems lamentable that in a number of the schools it 
has been found necessary to employ non-Christians. This should 
not continue beyond, perhaps, getting some native Pundit to teach 
one of the higher subjects for a few hours in the day. Amid the 
unrest of India, there is a great demand for education on the part 
of the women ; and while the Government is willing to meet the 
demand, a purely secular education would be disastrous for the 
future of the country. A guiding Christian influence should be 
obtained in educational methods for high-class girls in India, as 
well as in the humbler training for the village girls. 

The Bisnop or ‘TINNEVELLY AND Mapura (Dr. Williams) paid 
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a warm tribute to the unsparing devotion of Mrs. Limbrick in work 
among the women. The medical work needs to be increased, 
as an important means of winning confidence and commending 
the Christian religion. The words of a man, once a bigoted 
Hindu but now a baptized Christian, who received loving attention 
during a visitation of cholera, were very remarkable. Speaking 
to a friend he said, ‘‘A thousand sermons would not have con- 
verted me; but the gentle kindness I received while suffering 
from, as I thought, a fatal disease, touched my heart and won me 
to the Christian religion.” It had been said that the daughters of 
India were unwelcome at birth, untaught in childhood, unloved 
in marriage, accursed as widows, and unlamented in death. But 
we may thank God for the tender sympathies and elevating 
influence of the Christian religion for such as these. Tinnevelly 
has its Sarah Tucker College for women, under the C.M.S., with 
360 girls who, in common with the staff, are all Christians. This 
is not only fitting the girls for home life, but is supplying schools 
with well-instructed teachers. Old students of this college are 
found not only in distant parts of India, but further afield. But 
there is need of more mission workers ; and if some of those at 
home are inspired by this Congress to give themselves, we, 
coming from distant parts, will be cheered, helped, and-encouraged. 
Only a month ago we lost, through death, our veteran missionary 
the late Canon Margéschis. The vacant places in our ranks need 
filling. Oh that many may respond to the call of the Holy Spirit 
in that direction ! 

Mr. C. W. Browninc (Melanesian Mission) gave details of 
the work, originated by Bishop Selwyn, among boys and girls 
taken for Christian training to Norfolk Island, 800 miles from the 
nearest mission station in the Melanesian Islands, and transformed 
into native pastors and teachers for their own people. When 
taught the principles of Christianity, they feel necessity laid upon 
them to communicate its blesSings to others. In the Melanesian 
Archipelago there is a network of more than 300 schools, with 
over 700 native teachers at work. 

The Rey. H. PakenHam-Watsu (S.P.G., South India) said 
that the qualifications required of teachers in the Upper Schools 
and Colleges of India are so much higher than formerly that 
the personal equipment of the educational missionary has to be 
raised. Workers now in the field are overwhelmed by the growing 
number of students, and the multifarious secular duties of the 
teacher. There must be more men, or we must reduce the 
number of students. The need for more workers might well enlist 
a splendid spirit of sacrifice and missionary heroism among the 
laymen of our Universities. They should have a special training 
in sanitary science and other practical subjects before putting 
their hands to the work. There is no time for training amid 
the enormous pressure of the work. More relief in’ that direc- 
tion would be to the advantage of both teacher and taught. 
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Another pressing need is that of first-class boarding schools 
for boys of the better classes. No less than goo applications 
have been received for admission of boys into a hostel intended 
only for college students ; and for obvious reasons it is very un- 
desirable that these boys be driven to England for their educa- 
tion. 

Mr. JAMES PEREIRA (Colombo) made some remarks upon Paper 
S.D. 2.¢ He had to do with the national movement in Ceylon, 
and felt that if it ever became anti-Christian this would be because 
Christians held aloof from it. The scheme to educate the youth 
of Ceylon through native languages might produce excellent results 
in the lower forms ; but itis doubtful whether education in science 
and higher Christian knowledge could be carried on through such 
a medium. It would be expensive to translate textbooks into 
Cingalese or Tamil, and a satisfactory result would be doubtful. 
Both mission schools and Government ones should employ the 
native languages for teaching local history, geography, and the like. 
At present these subjects are dominated by the necessities of 
examination for English degrees. But something in the nature 
of a Ceylon University would solve that question and advance 
education, although the speaker did not advocate an ambitious 
scheme. There is a need in Ceylon and India for teachers 
acquainted with the language, institutions, and habits of the 
people, who will work in the spirit of sympathy with the races 
of the East. 

BisHop Hopcss (late Bishop of Travancore) spoke of the days 
when missionary colleges abroad were not hampered by Govern- 
ment regulations. He was doubtful whether there is gain or loss 
through the altered conditions. ~It is known that boys. come to 
missionary colleges, as to Government ones, that they may pass 
examinations which qualify for certain posts. The country is 
surfeited with graduates educated for Government appointments 
which cannot be obtained for them, upon money borrowed by 
their relatives. While thiseis so in thousands of cases among the 
educated classes, is it surprising that there is unrest? The same 
problem will come forward in China as that which has arisen in 
India ; and the question is whether the same mistakes are to be 
repeated. It is necessary that we have teachers with the highest 
educational attainments and fully equipped for religious work. 
Our ascended Lord gave not only prophets and evangelists but 
pastors and teachers. One would honour the office of the teacher 
as missionary. He, the speaker, knew no work more worthy of 
the highest powers and in which God may be more effectively 
served in this generation, than teaching the highly cultured young 
men of India and Ceylon. 

He would ask ladies present to remember the women of India. 
There was a time when only with the greatest difficulty could 
they who were then associated with him open a school for high- 
class girls; but now he was told that as many girls as boys are 
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being educated in the East. He prayed that as a result of these 
ees there would be many offers of service in the mission 
eld. 

_The Rey. G. W. Rawuincs (C.M.S., Japan) said it had been 
his privilege to work for the last seven years in a middle school 
of Japan where, by the taking of the Government licence, religious 
teaching was prohibited during school hours. The school at once 
became efficient. Instead of 150 boys there were 400, and out 
of these 300 came regularly on four mornings a week, to hear 
definite Bible teaching outside school hours. No fewer than 60 
gave in their names for baptism. With a staff wholly Christian, 
and care to produce the right spirit in the boys, the latter will 
come voluntarily. He did not think it possible that hostels could 
take the place of mission schools. 

Mr. A. G. FRASER (C.M.S., Uganda and Ceylon) said that 
education had been the centre of the work in Uganda, and was 
mainly responsible for the great growth of the Church there. 
By thoroughly good teaching the whole Church went forward and 
did evangelistic work through its schools. It is important to 
develop Training Colleges for India and to link village schools 
with them. Some of our colleges might be in contact with 
Government, reaching a portion of India from a purely secular 
point ; but we are not bound to have all the colleges so connected. 
Secular control is bad, because Government policy ends in mere 
cram. 

The CHAIRMAN said it had been a profoundly interesting 
meeting, although some of the lands open to missionary education 
had not been mentioned. He might tell of a scheme of scholar- 
ships, granted through a liberal-minded Governor, free from all 
restrictive conditions. They were thus going forward in Uganda, 
teaching in the vernacular, free from Government control. There 
was a vision before him of millions of children in India and 
China, brought into vital touch with the living, loving, personal 
Saviour. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 17 
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MISSTONARY “NE ODS 
(3) MEDICAL MISSIONS! 


CHAIRMAN: BisHoP OF ZANZIBAR (Dr. Hine) 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said it was held for 
the purpose of discussing in a practical way how to help Medical 
Missions in different countries as a means of bringing home to 
the natives of those countries some knowledge of the Saviour. 
Medical Missions were in some places a direct, and in other 
places an indirect, agent in the work of the Church, and in 
Zanzibar the latter system applied. Because a man was sick, 
and anchored in a hospital ward, they did not make it a plan, 
whether he was willing or unwilling, to teach him the gospel, 
because, in his opinion, they had no right to preach the gospel to 
a heathen or Mohammedan person who had no desire to hear it, 
and who came into the hospital for another purpose. From a very 
large experience of medical work, however, he knew it had a most 
telling effect upon the people, and made them realize that 
Christians cared for the bodies of the people, which was one of 
the ‘distinctions between Christianity and Mohammedanism, and 
that gave a bias to the native in favour of listening to the teaching 
which the missionaries were willing to give him. The people 
began to realize that the missionaries were not working for their 
own private ends, because the African could not understand any- 
body doing works of mercy from a disinterested motive. In that 
way they began to see that Christianity had something in it which 
the Mohammedan religion did not possess. He also wished 
to refer to the immense influence which nurses had among the 
women of Africa. They had access to numbers of women who 
lived secluded lives, and who were brought into touch with the 
Church by means of the hospital nurse. He had seen, not many 
cases, indeed, but a few, of people who had definitely become 
Christians through the agency of the hospitals; but he believed 
that medical work, as a handmaid of the definite teaching work of 
the Church, was of the very first importance. When a person 
came into a hospital he was brought into a Christian atmosphere, 
and could hardly help receiving from that contact some benefit to 
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his soul. Highly trained and skilled workers were needed for 
Medical Missions, and it was essential that a nurse who worked in 
the mission should be a thoroughly Christian woman. The doctor 
must also be in sympathy with the work, and enter into the de- 
_votional life of the Church. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS AS PIONEER WORK 
E By Dr. H. Wuirer (C.M.S., Persia) 


Last Saturday week I arrived in London after eleven years’ work 
in Persia, and [ should like to ask for the prayers of this Congress 
for that country, its Shah, and its rulers and people, that soon, if it 
be God’s will, peace and prosperity may be restored to it. 

Whatever feeling there may be at home against Missions, there 
is none, I think, against medical work for the poor. And if this is 
so at home, it is still more so abroad. We have to admit that our 
missionaries go where they are not particularly wanted, to preach 
a gospel which is not welcomed. That being the case, it is evident 
that at first they are only admitted on sufferance, and that their 
very lives under God may be at the mercy or caprice of a power- 
ful governor of a province, or of a bigoted Mullah. I think of two 
cases in point. In a certain city in Persia there was a very 
flourishing school, work being well done, but a new governor came, 
and at once the school was closed, and almost all the affiliated work 
stopped. I think of another case where a bigoted Mullah by his 
inflammatory preaching during the sacred month of Ramazan almost 
caused a riot and a general rising against Europeans. Why should 
medical work be practically the only safe pioneer work? Because 
even to-day it is true that ‘‘All that a man hath will he give for his 
life”. Because one touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
And down beneath all differences of race, creed, or colour there is 
the man—the father’s heart, the mother’s love—and let the wife 
of your powerful governor or the child of your bigoted Mullah be 
raised up from the bed of sickness and be restored to health 
again, and at once opposition dies down and you have gained 
powerful friends and generally a patient hearing for your message. 

I have jotted down what I think to be important points in 
medical pioneering. 


Principles of Medical Pioneering. 


A pioneer must-have faith in the living God, as a very present help 
in time of need. He must have great tact and patience and, in 
fact, try to live out all day and every day the principle of love as 
enunciated in the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. 

Then a most important thing is, I think, to pick out any man or 
any class of men who may be likely to give trouble or to place 
obstacles in the way of the work in the future, and to try to get 
hold of these men, and to make them your friends. 

Then in regard to the Mullahs, to remember that they are in the 
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position of learned men and priests of a religion which to them 

may be as dear as our faith is to us, to give them the respect 

due to their office, and to help them whenever possible. _ Per- 

sonally I try to observe with them the rule that many practitioners 

have at home—clergy of all denominations treated free. Many - 
of my best friends in Persia are Mullahs, and for some of them I 

have almost a feeling of reverence. 

Then in regard to the xatve doctors, always to remember 
that they are brother practitioners who have not perhaps had the 
same advantages we have; to meet them in consultation when- 
ever asked, and not to steal their patients; to invite them to 
our hospitals and occasionally to see our operations ; and to show 
them models and tell them about new medicines, and in all ways 
to help them as much as possible. 

Then with regard to the old-fashioned prejudices of the people, 
to respect these and, as far as possible, to humour them. Thus 
in Persia cock is supposed to be cold and hen hot; very well, 
chicken broth is good, let them have it made of cock if the patient 
has fever, and of hen if he has rheumatism. And again, lemons 
and oranges and the water of water-melons are believed to be of 
great benefit in fevers ; well, let patients have these. Then again, 
they have been accustomed to have the pulse taken in both wrists ; 
well, take them in both wrists. And so on. 


The Practice of Medical Pioneering. 


Other rules are the following : 

1. To begin in a small way. 

2. To go gently with surgical operations. 

3. To make certain of success in operating ; i.e. not to attempt 
hopeless or almost hopeless cases. 

4. To get something in the way of fees from the beginning. 

5. To make use of native material as much as possible for 
dressers, clerks, and dispensers. 
6. To have prayer and Bible readings from the first day of the 
work, : 

7. To remember that it is p/oneering—leading up to regular dis- 


pensary and hospital work, and leading on to school work and 
Church work. 


Success of Medical Pioneering. 


_ Pardon me if I give you three facts from my ‘own experiences, 
illustrating the success of the work as a whole. 

rt. Yezd was considered eleven years ago to be one of the most 
turbulent cities in Persia, and four years ago 130 Babis were 
there put to death for their faith; and yet we have there to-day 
two fully equipped and well-built hospitals with, in all, ninety 
beds, and we now have patients coming from one to 300 miles 
for operations. One blind man determined to come, and as he 
had no friends he had himself tied to a camel’s tail, and so was 
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dragged on day by day till he arrived. More than half of the 
money required for the upkeep of the hospitals is raised locally 
in fees and donations. Petitions have been signed by the leading 
men of the city, both Mohammedan and Parsee, for a doctor’s 
speedy return. 

2. Last year in the same city there was a riot. The Chief 
of Police was shot in the Palace, and the Governor was given 
twenty-four hours to leave the city with his family and all his 
men. Within the time he went. We all wondered what was 
going to happen. The next day was Sunday, and the leader 
of the mob sent to the doctor, your medical missionary, to ask 
if he might come to see him. Of course permission was gladly 
given, and at the appointed time he came with his lieutenant, 
both with rifles under their arms and belts full of cartridges and 
revolvers and daggers. He said, “I have called to ask you to 
tell your Consul and the other Europeans that our move is 
purely a political one, and that we guarantee to keep peace in 
the city and not to molest any European.” And they faithfully 
kept their promise. At one time I had two murderers and the 
city executioner in my wards at the same time. 

3. In conclusion may I tell you how I squatted in a native 
hut beside a dying man, and after examining him I said, “ Do 
you know that you are dying, and that you will not see another 
morning’s light.” He said, “ Hakim Sahib, you give me good 
news. You know how poor I am and how much I have suffered, 
and you have before told me that for me there is no remedy, 
but through our Lord Jesus Christ I know that soon all will be 
well with me.” That man is not on any church roll on earth, 
but I am certain that he is now a member of the great Church 
triumphant. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS AS A PART OF A SETTLED 
MISSION 


By Dr. E. F. Neve (C.M.S., Kashmir) 


While the value of a Medical Mission as a pioneering agency 
has been frequently proved, it is doubtful whether its importance 
as an integral part of an ideal settled missionary organization has 
been sufficiently recognized. 

It is from the standpoint of India and of a Native State that 
experience in some measure qualifies me to speak. 

If we analyse the antagonism to mission work in an admittedly 
difficult sphere such as Kashmir, we find that it 1s political as well 
as religious: political, because an increase of European influence 
is unwelcome, and there is a growing tendency to race antipathy. 
Religious antagonism is not so much opposed to Christian 
instruction as to the denationalizing and outcasting effect of 
baptism, the spiritual significance of which is not understood. _ 

No agency is more suited to meet this position than a Medical 
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Mission. The medical missionary labours and spends money, 
not to amass wealth and exercise political influence as a capitalist. 
He is on terms of friendship with many of those in authority and 
of high position, and is a servant of all. The influence of a good 
doctor is great, even in a western city. It is still more so in 
the east. British surgeons in India in time past have obtained 
enormous fees for services rendered to Indians of high position. 
A higher aim is to use all for the spiritual advancement of India. 

As a result of the amity and friendship promoted by the work 
of the Kashmir Medical Mission of the Church Missionary Society, 
the regard and confidence of those who are in authority has been 
so far. won that we have now a large hospital on a splendid site 
granted rent free by the Maharajah; and that under our charge 
is the Kashmir State Leper Hospital with ninety beds, the cost of 
which is entirely borne by the State. The customs duty on drugs 
and surgical appliances for the mission hospital is remitted, and 
the principle that we should have a grant in aid has been 
admitted ; although, from shortness of funds, it has not yet been 
made. Much too has been achieved in removing racial antipathy. 

The attractive influence of a Medical Mission is very marked. 
As sparrows come to scattered crumbs, so do patients to a mission 
hospital. The ordinary missionary has often to seek his audience. 
Ours comes to us. Last year in April on seventeen days we had 
more than 200 attendances daily, and on four days more than 
300 daily, and so on till October. In the course of the year 
56,000 visits were registered, and this takes no account of friends 
who accompanied the patients. In the wards of the hospital we 
had last year 1,764 in-patients. These figures represent a great 
opportunity for evangelization and an enormous amount of suffer- 
ing relieved. ' 

A mission hospital is an object-lesson on the relation of 
Christianity to philanthropy. It has been said to me by Hindus, 
‘““The teaching of Christ is good, but Christians do not obey it,” 
and they go on to refer to the general tone of European society 
in India, to lives given up entirely to gaiety and sport, and to 
slights and rudeness shown to them by ill-bred Europeans. A 
mission hospital with its patient continuance in Christian service 
is a great exponent of vital Christian Faith. 

The Church needs to recognize to a greater extent the value of 
technical training, and the call to self-denial and the consecration 
of the most highly trained to the Master’s service. The average 
medical missionary has had six or seven years’ technical training 
before he goes to the foreign field. Our Church needs highly- 
trained workers—whether medical missionaries, theologians, 
linguists, students of comparative religions, or industrial experts. 
In Medical Missions there is a principle—that of employing 
workers with special technical skill—a principle capable of and 
calling for expansion. 


In this connexion the importance of Medical Missions as a 
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training-ground for young Christians, both men and women, is 
obvious. From year to year a considerable number of workers 
can be trained in this way and passed on to other mission stations. 

From a financial standpoint Medical Missions are apt to be 
regarded as expensive agencies. But it must be remembered, that 
in most mission hospitals there is an increasing tendency toward 
local support and self-support. In Kashmir, for instance, we 
receive no grant for hospital expenses from the general or medical 
mission funds of the Church Missionary Society, and the Kashmir 
Mission Hospital is entirely supported by local contributions, fees, 
and donations and ‘subscriptions given in the United Kingdom 
especially for Kashmir. And we “shall still further develop the 
provident side of the work. 

It must also be borne in mind that a Medical Mission provides 
medical attendance for the whole mission staff. In some places, 
such for instance as Calcutta, I understand that the amount paid 
by missionary societies to local medical men is more than would 
be required to maintain an efficient Medical Mission with all its 
evangelistic and philanthropic possibilities. 

A Medical Mission is also of value in interesting our fellow 
countrymen in missionary work. There are many who approve 
of philanthropic work, but are out of touch with missionary 
activity. A visit to a mission hospital often helps to awaken 
interest also in the spiritual side of the work. Year after year we 
have been privileged to take round the hospital a large number 
of visitors, including many of high rank; and we know that this 
practical demonstration of a Medical Mission at work has been 
much appreciated. 

To sum up, the value of a Medical Mission in settled stations 
is that it promotes friendship, allays racial prejudice, attracts 
large numbers of those who are in need; it is an object lesson on 
the relation of Christianity to philanthropy, is an example of the 
value of technical training in the service of the Church, is a useful 
sphere for the training of native agents, is financially a sound 
enterprise tending to local and self-support, and is a branch of 
mission work calculated to commend itself to many who are not 
usually favourably disposed to Foreign Missions and to win their 
sympathy for the cause. 

Finally, from a central hospital, branches can be pushed out, 
and pioneering work carried on in the regions beyond. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS AS A WAY OF REACHING 
WOMEN 


By Dr. Mary SCHARLIEB 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the work of 
women medical missionaries. 


1. Their work is of great importance in the case of secluded 
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women in harems and zenanas, who are very difficult to reach 
by other agencies, and who are liable to forget the little that they 
have learned in schools after the age of adolescence when their 
strict seclusion begins. 

2. It is to be noted that there is always a very ready welcome 
to medical workers. So much is this the case that all Europeans 
are thought to possess medical gifts and medical skill. 

The distinguished traveller, Isabella Bird, afterwards Mrs. Bishop, 
found that wherever she travelled she was immediately besieged 
by an eager crowd who wanted her to treat all manner of diseases, 
and perhaps most especially diseases of the eye. She gave as her 
experience that the people who welcomed her ministrations easily 
developed the idea that she was a representative of the Great 
Physician, and she was over and over again implored to send 
medical workers who should heal and teach in His name. 

There is, however, a very real danger in permitting practice by 
unqualified practitioners, and even of sending out alone and 
unsupported newly qualified and inexperienced practitioners. We 
have to remember that no consultation is possible in the majority 
of cases ; that whereas in European lands there is no difficulty in 
finding an equal or a superior to come to one’s help, nothing of 
the sort is possible in the foreign field. Therefore it is necessary 
that the women we send out possess the best possible professional 
qualifications ; that they should always work in pairs—senior and 
junior—the senior supplying knowledge of the people, the 
language, and of the local peculiarities of disease, the junior an 
up-to-date freshness and acquaintance with all the recent methods 
of treatment. 

The missionary qualifications of women doctors should also be 
of the best. They, too, like the evangelist and the teacher, need 
the definite call, the entire devotion and ardent love for souls, to 
sustain them in a work that may be very fascinating and interest- 
ing, but is most arduous and exhausting. 

A third necessary qualification is that of general culture, to 
enable the medical woman to acquire rapidly and fluently the 
language of the people among whom she works, to understand 
their social customs, and their religious observances and philo- 
sophy. The uneducated and unsympathetic contempt too often 
displayed by inferior missionary workers has done much to 
prejudice the missionary cause. 

It seems perfectly incredible that the terrible need for medical 
women workers in such countries as India, China, and many other 
eastern lands should be so little realized at home. The progress 
of the gospel and the elevation of the social status of women in 
these lands is terribly hindered by the want of such workers 
as I have described. Even if it were a mere question of selfish 
consideration,-of professional advancement and experience, it is 
wonderful that the young women recently qualified should not be 
eager to be permitted to go out, each for at least five years, to gain 
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an experience that they could not command in twenty years of » 
work at home. 

It is also strange that with the present wave of imperial feeling 
Englishwomen should not be eager to “follow the flag” and to 
raise the reputation and prestige of their country among their 
fellow subjects. Equally strange is it that the ardour and 
enthusiasm of youth should not lead them to covet the post 
of danger and of honour ; and lastly, it says but little for the depth 
of our religious convictions when, as a nation, we so little realize 
that our bounden duty and service of obedience to our Master 
should lead us to heal the sick and to preach. the gospel. 

The two great missionary societies of the Church of England, 
the C.M.S. and the S.P.G., have made:a beginning, but it is 
a poor and feeble beginning so far as numbers are concerned. 
The missionaries in the field are devoted; well qualified, and ready 
to lay down both life and health when necessary ; but that the 
C.M.S. should have only seventy-nine doctors after their, Medical 
Missions have existed for thirty years, is poor indeed ; while the 
5.P.G. has.not much more than. one-sixth of that number. 

In conclusion one would like to mention that the death of 
Dr. Alice Marval and Nurse Walden at Cawnpore is said to have 
done more to disarm the suspicions of the natives with regard to 
English complicity in spreading the plague among the people 
than all the efforts of the Government or the self-denying labours 
of missionary officers, medical and otherwise, up to that time. 


DISCUSSION 


The BisHop oF UGanpa remarked that as a layman he had 
a little acquaintance with Medical Missions in Central Africa ; but 
be had noticed that in the papers that had been read there was an 
absence of any reference to the relation of the Medical Mission to 
the native Church. If there was one thing more than another 
which missionaries lamented it was the divorce of the ministry of 
healing from the Church ; and to his mind the Medical Mission 
abroad should have as its aim and object the restoration of the 
ministry of healing as a recognized part of the life and work of 
the native Church. The missionary, evangelistic, and educational 
work of the native Church was thoroughly organized, and in his 
opinion the medical work in the mission field should be under 
the control of a medical board which could settle any difficulties 
which arose. 

The BisHor or LanoreE referred in the first place to the 
wonderful chain of C.M.S. Frontier Medical Missions, manned by 
men combining first-rate professional. qualifications with the 
utmost devotion to Christ, and whose example had been a great 
inspiration to many men working in foreign fields. Along that 
frontier line bitter, fanatical, Mohammedan tribes lived, and open- 
air preaching was in many cases almost impossible ; but nobody 
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could prevent the impression that was made by the tender, loving, 
skilful ministrations of the doctor, which made an entry where the 
door of intellectual conviction was hopelessly closed. There was 
also the work of the female medical missionaries, of which he 
had had a most helpful experience at Delhi, and where every 
endeavour had been made to maintain the standard of qualifica- 
tions which Dr. Scharlieb had mentioned. He was certain that, 
if the womanhood of Christian England realized the amount of 
suffering and misery that was due to unskilled treatment by the 
native doctors on the one hand, and the inability to call in 
qualified men’s aid on the other, they would rise up in their 
strength and send out medical missionaries on an adequate scale 
to relieve the physical suffering, and to brighten the lives of their 
sisters in every part of the Empire. 

Dr. ELEANOR Dopson (C.M.S., Punjab) emphasized the point 
that the Medical Mission at Dera Ghazi was a direct spiritual 
agency, and thought that the best part of the work would be lost 
if the spiritual work was only of an indirect nature. She could 
not imagine a Medical Mission being carried on and only indirect 
teaching being given. It was not enough for doctors and nurses 
simply to be in sympathy with the movement; they must be 
absolutely on fire for Christ, and they had the grandest oppor- 
tunities of teaching of any missionaries working in the field. 

The Rev. T. Coes (S.P.G., Madagascar) added his testimony to 
the great utility of Medical Missions. Reference had been made 
to the medical missionary who was not fully qualified ; but in his 
experience every missionary, whether man or woman, who went 
out to such a place as Madagascar should know something about 
medicine, because he was very often the only European in the 
district, and the natives appealed to him to help their sick 
relatives. He had a great respect for native doctors. Although 
there was a good deal of superstition mixed up with their work, 
they did a great deal of good. For instance, European doctors 
were very unsuccessful in treating pernicious malarial fever, but 
the native doctors easily cured it by the use of plants with which 
they were familiar. 

Mrs. CREIGHTON thought there was an alternative to the two 
views which had been expressed: namely, on the one hand, that 
the hospital should not aim at doing direct evangelistic work, 
and, on the other hand, that every medical missionary in a hospital 
should feel called upon to do it. It seemed to her that in a well- 
established hospital a doctor could not be expected to do very 
much evangelistic work, and it might be desirable, as was the case 
in one or two hospitals, that there should be an evangelist whose 
special work it was to pray with both the in- and out-door patients, 
to instruct them, and take some of the responsibility for that work 
off the hands of the doctors. She also suggested that the ordinary 
business work connected with a hospital, which took so much of 
the time of the doctors in charge, might be entirely taken off their 
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hands ; and she appealed to the hearts of the tribe of secretaries 
with missionary ardour in this country to volunteer to do that 
secretarial work of the Missions, and thus save the highly trained 
missionaries a great part of ordinary business work. The Chair- 
man had referred to nurses doing the work in Zanzibar, but was 
there not a danger in some cases of the nurse thinking herself 
almost a doctor, and making, through her insufficient training, 
mistakes which might be fatal to the medical work of the mission ? 
Ought not the nurses and the doctor to be kept absolutely 
distinct in missionary work ? 

Miss M. C. GoLitock (C.M.S.) said that the extremes of 
medical missionary work had been placed before the meeting, 
namely, fully qualified and equipped Medical Missions, and, in 
the second place, missionaries with only a certain amount of 
medical skill; and possibly in between the two extremes the best 
solution of the difficulty would be found. It was the practice in 
some missionary agencies to give all their missionaries a certain 
amount of medical preparation before they went abroad, but in 
the main she thought the audience was unanimous in feeling that 
the medical woman missionary must be fully equipped in every 
respect. 

Miss JuKEs (C. E. Zenana Missionary Society) also emphasized 
the urgent necessity for more lady medical missionaries being sent 
out to India because of the great need. She appealed to those 
who could not become missionaries for various reasons, but who 
possessed money, to give that money towards the establishment 
of scholarships which would enable those who had the brains, but 
insufficient means, to carry them through the expensive medical 
course. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said he desired 
to modify the remark he made in opening the meeting that the 
medical mission work in Zanzibar was not a direct agent of the 
Mission. Prayers were always said in the wards of the hospital, 
and one of the clergy devoted himself to private intercourse with 
every patient who came in. The hospital was used, as far as 
possible, as an assistant to the teaching of the Church. Personally 
he had a horror of untrained medical men, because he had seen 
the odd and weird things they did, but such men could do a great 
deal of useful work if they only realized that they did not know 
everything. The worst of an unqualified person was that he did 
not realize his limitations. A good deal of medical work, however, 
could be done by missionaries in out-of-the-way stations with such 
knowledge as they possessed. Native helpers also did an enormous 
amount of good work in ministering to the people among whom 
they lived. All the means at their command converged to the 
one great end for which they went out to foreign countries, 
namely, to make other people Christians. 
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AS A PIONEER AGENCY 


By Mr. T. F. Vicror Buxton 


One of the early missionaries among our Saxon forefathers, 
Bishop Wilfred, came after years of wanderings to the coast of 
Sussex, where a famine had devastated the land. There he 
taught the people to use nets for fishing; “by which good 
service”, says the Venerable Bede, “the prelate turned their 
hearts powerfully to love him”, and they were the readier to 
listen hopefully to his preaching about heavenly benefits after they 
had, through his agency, received temporal good. Here we find 
an early precedent for industrial missionary work. Already, in 
the three papers contributed on this subject, we have heard from 
India, from South Africa, and from New Guinea, how imperative 
is the need in all those fields. Having lately visited British East 
Africa and Uganda, I can witness to the same need in those 
protectorates. 

In moving among planters and settlers the traveller is con- 
stantly met by the complaint that natives will not work, and 
‘“‘mission boys” are said to be pre-eminent in laziness. Toa large 
extent this charge against those who have come under mission influ- 
ences is the result of ignorant prejudice, but it is no doubt true 
that men who have been raised to some extent above their old 
surroundings are less willing to work under all the conditions 
which a thoughtless settler may impose upon the “ raw heathen”. 
It must be admitted, however, that it is not always a proper sensé 
of dignity which deters the “mission boy” from work. The 
“swelled head” is not an uncommon complaint even in Africa ; 
and where it is found I am afraid that our methods of missionary 
work are often to blame. ‘The native is being taught that he has 
an immortal soul, and his spiritual nature is being awakened ; at 
the same time he i is taught to read and write, and the intellect is 
developed ; but too often the physical side of his being is left out 


of account, and so the whole man suffers, and he fails to become 
an all-round Christian, 
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Of course the primary object of missionary work is not to solve 
the labour problems of tropical dependencies ; and we may ask 
on what ground should industrial work be undertaken. The 
object may differ somewhat in different countries. In one mission 
field technical teaching may be desirable, just as ordinary educa- 
tion or medical work is desirable, to attract heathen hearers and 
bring them under Christian influence. In another it may be 
to provide a means of livelihood for converts who have been 
ostracized by old associates. But probably the most. general 
object would be to develop character among young converts and 
catechumens, to produce a robust type of Christianity, and lay 
solid foundations for the native Churches of the future. How 
then can this object best be attained ? 

The papers already contributed have told us what is being 
done in certain fields; and Bishop Tugwell can give us some 
account of industrial work on the Niger. At Sierra Leone an 
efficient technical school is being carried on for the training of 
young men in certain trades ; and I have before mea letter written 
by the Colonial Secretary hardly more than a year ago, in which he 
speaks of the Governor’s cordial interest in the school, and gives 
his assurance that when students are leaving the school they will 
be favourably considered for employment under Government. In 
Uganda an Industrial Mission was carried on for some years by 
the Church Missionary Society, at which young men were trained 
in carpentering, printing, brick-making, &c. A lasting monument 
of its work remains in the splendid cathedral which was built by 
the people of Uganda entirely at their own charges, and a not 
less valuable result is to be found in the number of men now 
capable of carrying on carpentering and building without Euro- 
pean supervision. Yet another instance may be mentioned in 
British East Africa, where a devoted missionary, among the rude 
people of Kikuyu, is carrying on similar instruction though of 
a simpler kind. 

There is a point, however, beyond which the, Missionary 
Society cannot wisely go. There comes a time when those who 
have passed through a course of instruction are prepared to 
go out and earn a living for themselves. There may be no 
opening ready to hand, and the missionary is tempted to set 
up a workshop of some kind and go in for business on a larger 
scale. I venture to think that this is almost always a mistake. 
The proper function of the Mission is to give manual training as 
a part of the general education, and then at certain centres to 
supply definite training for trades ; but beyond that the Society 
should not go. When this point is reached, we need some other 
organization to come in and supplement the work of the Society. 
In the two last instances I have mentioned this need has been felt. 
In Uganda the Industrial Mission has given place to the Uganda 
Company, Limited; and in Kikuyu, the missionary to whom I 
have referred is anxious to have his work developed on similar 
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lines. The first organization of the kind was started -by the Basel 
Missionary Society of Germany, some fifty years ago. It has now 
an industrial branch managed by a distinct committee of business 
men; and this branch has proved a great success, both from the 
financial point of view and in the successful training of native 
craftsmen. For some time past the general funds of the Society 
have benefited to the extent of something like £10,000 a year 
through its industrial enterprise. It is surprising that this example 
has not been followed sooner in our own country, but I am glad 
to notice that of late years a good deal has been done in the same 
direction. The pioneer agency here in England has been the 
Industrial Missions Aid Society, which has taken up work in 
India and elsewhere, and which has led to the starting of other 
projects. Several companies have now been formed to carry on 
industrial work on business lines in close harmony with the various 
missions. Of these I think the first to be registered was the 
Scottish Missions Industries, Limited, in connexion with the Free 
Church of Scotland. The Uganda Company was formed later 
in the same year, 1903. In 1904 the Papuan Industries, Limited, 
was started by friends of the London Missionary Society for work 
in New Guinea ; and in 1905 the Chaco Indian Association was 
formed for similar work in connexion with the South American 
Missionary Society. Lastly, in 1906, the East African Industries, 
Limited, took up brick-making, farming, and other business in 
British East Africa. In all these cases, except one, the dividend 
payable to shareholders is limited to 5 or 6 per cent., and pro- 
vision is made for a reserve fund, which, under various conditions, 
may be drawn upon for missionary objects. Generally speaking, 
it seems to me that the business which may grow out of industrial 
training can best be carried on by such organizations as those 
mentioned above. The Society cannot devote its funds to capital 
outlay, and it is undesirable that it should enter the domain of 
trade. In connexion with such companies there is a splendid 
opening for Christian men having technical or commercial ex- 
perience, to do good work in the mission field ; and, if such work 
is to be developed, with a view to the extension of Christ’s King- 
dom, there is need not only for direct giving out of income, but 
for the investment of capital in enterprises whose object is not 
merely the bringing in of profit but the good of the people 
employed. One of the speakers at the Albert Hall last night 
pointed out how much harm may be done by the’careless invest- 
ment of money, and how serious the obligation upon Christian 
people who take pains in this matter. Here is a field where there 
is little fear of sweating or injustice, and where money invested 
may bear good fruit in the service of God. While emphasizing 
this aspect of the question, I would say that far more may be 
done by the missionary societies than is at present attempted 
in the way of giving manual training a larger place than it has 
hitherto occupied in the curriculum of mission schools; and I 
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would add that at carefully chosen centres institutes may well 
be established for providing technical training to young men and 
boys, in order to develop their characters and to remove the 
reproach of idleness, which (however wrongly) is levelled against 
native Christians in many parts of the world. 


INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS: TO PROVIDE WORK 
FOR CHRISTIANS 


The Bishop or CHHota Nacpur (Dr. Foss Westcott) suggested 
that catechists and evangelists should be required to learn a trade. 
He would inquire what sections of North India Christians require 
assistance in earning their living, and the best method of affording 
help. In the towns there are now forms of employment little con- 
trolled by caste, into which Christians may enter. Printing was, 
at first, almost the monopoly of the Christian workman, and here 
they still find their faith no bar to employment. Railway work is 
also open, though the absence of Sunday rest is a serious draw- 
back. Numerous engineering works have not that drawback, and 
afford good wages to men of average skill. Under present con- 
ditions, an Indian Christian who has mastered a trade may find 
ready employment in a manufacturing town. In India, as else- 
where, labour must follow the trade ; though missionaries are often 
reluctant to let their converts migrate. It is frequently the duty of 
Missions to impart knowledge of a trade; heathen prejudice may 
hinder acquisition of skill by a Christian apprentice. The last 
Decennial Conference of India recognized that the promotion of 
industrial development in the Indian Christian community is an 
essential element of missionary enterprise. Industrial schools, if 
efficient, must be in the nature of factories ; and it is important 
that all employees be Christians. Some urge the promotion of 
factories, employing non-Christian labour, as a means of evangel- 
ization ; but our object is to train our people in manual dexterity 
and Christian character. Only those trades should be selected 
with a reasonable prospect of future employment at a living wage 
—which, for obvious reasons, is higher for the native Christian. 
Our factories should not undersell traders in the same line, nor 
should they be under the management of ordained missionaries ; 
they should be absorbed by the Industrial Aid Society or by 
special Companies formed in connexion with the Missionary 
Societies, as has been done in the case of the Established Church 
of Scotland and the C.M.S. Uganda Mission. Such Companies 
secure the observance of these last two principles, which I hold 
as of vital importance. Certain classes of women, such as the 
unmarried and widows, must be helped to self-support. Trades 
such as lace-making, taught in our orphanages, are likely to extend, 
under Government encouragement ; and the help chiefly needed 
is to find a market. The Industrial Missions Aid Society has 
already entered the field, and I hope that its scale of operations 
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may be enlarged. It is better that a properly conducted business 
concern should undertake this duty than that private individuals 
should perform it as a charity. If Missions are going to enter the 
arena of trade, let their competitive business be conducted with 
fairness and equity. . What has been said applies to dwellers in 
towns ; but probably more than half our people are dependent 
upon agriculture. These need assistance in two ways. The 
gathering of scattered Christian families into settlements affords 
scope for agricultural schools and industries to supplement 
income from field labour. Such settlements have already been 
started in various places, not with uniform success, but where 
failure has ensued it has been due to want of supervision and 
disregard of business principles. Another form of help is the pro- 
vision of capital for the peasant farmer. Through the Government 
Corporate Credit Associations missionaries may render valuable 
assistance to their people. Each association is restricted to a single 
village, each member is liable for the whole debt, the management 
is entirely in the hands of members, punctual payment of interest 
and instalments of loan (chiefly made for productive objects) is 
insisted upon, and profits are indivisible among members. The 
peasant thus gets out of the hands of the money-lender, whose 
possession of the land would prevent sufficient earnings to repay 
the loan; he may have money on reasonable terms, to develop 
his property ; the necessity for personal management promotes 
desire for education ; and with prosperity comes increased ability 
to support the Church. The advantages of these banks also afford 
an effectual offset against certain temptations that come upon our 
Christians in connexion with the Jesuit Mission. Not a single 
rupee was lost through these banks in Bengal last year. 


COMMERCIAL AND OTHER DIFFICULTIES 


The BisHor or New Guinea (Dr. Stone-Wigg) said: We are still 
in the early days of civilization in Papua. Fighting has been put 
down, therefore making of weapons has ceased, and the time once 
spent in expeditions is saved. The native has more time and 
greater opportunities of getting into mischief. New opportunities 
for employment have opened, but the rewards of labour have 
moved only 2,000 out of probably 70,000 able men to sign on for 
work. The £6 which represents a year’s work, paid at its close, 
purchases so much, and the returned labourer is so lavish in his 
gifts, that many in the village beside himself are supplied with all 
they need for some time to come. The missionary Church in 
Papua is, therefore, free from the necessity of finding employment 
for adherents. Love of home is so exaggerated that it is hard to 
get a native away from his village, even to carry the gospel to new 
districts. Boarders on the mission station, who could almost touch 
their father’s house from the mission ground, have been known to 
cry from home sickness. This is a great obstacle in the path of 
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industrial work. Boys placed at our mission stations, under 
Government order or as children taken in infancy, engage in 
garden work daily ; yet few hold out against pressure of relatives 
to return to village life at a suitable age. While boarders serve in 
garden, kitchen, or laundry, and adults man the mission launch 
and other vessels, it is difficult to lead the native into a life of 
regular industry. His own country has been a sealed book, but 
now he can travel. A period of restlessness has succeeded one of 
uncertainty and isolation. Villages have often so eagerly coveted 
tobacco and other trade articles, as to impoverish their food supply. 
The mission which aims at permanently improving native life can 
only, for the present, show the people what the land is capable of 
under improved methods industriously applied. The Papuan is 
an ardent agriculturist, regarding carpentry and other trades as 
essentially foreign ; while the white settler is suspicious of mission 
effort. In seeking to develop a coast tract of 950 acres, we found 
the chief difficulty in combining business efficiency with spiritual 
influence. The Papuan is used to be driven by his employers ; 
like a child he has to be given rules and kept to the command 
laid down. It is difficult for the teacher to act on these lines for 
eight hours of each working day, and at other times—Sunday ~ 
especially—be in a relation to his people which requires him to 
give play to their freedom of decision. The suggestion comes— 
separate the two offices, have your good, Christian industrial 
teacher, and put the religious teaching, in the narrower sense, 
under one of the clergy. But this is not easy in poor Missions, 
dependent upon coloured teachers supervised by a small white 
staff. The native, too, is quick to notice dual control. You 
can tell him to cut grass or dig up soil, you must not command 
him to be baptized. “Your province is our souls, not our 
plantation work,” said one to the clergyman who told him that 
the bell had gone. Our difficulty, then, is largely due to the 
state of transition. Time is required for the native to become 
‘accustomed to regular and continuous labour. Here, perhaps, 
is the greatest evidence of need for Christian industrialism. The 
difficulty may disappear by Government pressure upon the natives, 
at the instance of white settlers. For instance, there will be 
increased demand for labour, as rubber plantations develop. The 
whole thing will need careful watching, both by humanitarians in 
the chief Australian cities and by the Aborigines Protection Society 
at home. The natives will prefer to work under the Missions 
rather than under unknown employers in distant parts of the 
territory. One thing to be kept in view is the suspicion of the 
white settler that natives are being trained to undersell him, and 
that Missions are not co-operating in his ideals for the future of 
the country. If any good reason is given for such charges, 
grave difficulty will arise. A generous supply of artisan and 
farmer brethren from the home Church would do much to solve 
the difficulties at present surrounding Industrial Missions. 
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DISCUSSION 


The Rev. Canon WILSON (Sierra Leone) believed that, without 
the industrial method, mission work cannot be effective. He him- 
self had been charged with laziness, because he had no manual 
ability. Speaking generally, the missionary societies were respon- 
sible for industrial ignorance among the young after leaving school ; 
and he appealed strongly for the righting of this wrong. The divine 
plan is: “TI will bless thee, and thou shalt become a blessing” ; 
and God having blessed England, she is morally bound to help 
other peoples who are struggling to rise. 

The Rev. Canon Harrorp (Liverpool) thought that manual 
training, if not technical instruction, should form an integral part 
of the work of all missionary societies. In the Industrial Mission 
upon the Niger, directed from Liverpool, it was found that the boys 
leaving school were not fitted to take technical instruction when they 
came into the workshops. The question whether that is generally 
the case is worthy of fuller consideration. As to the provision of 
workshop instruction, it is difficult to keep the educational and 
business sides in proper relation. Seeing that so many common 
principles affect different Missions, it might be possible to organize 
a general Church Missions Industry Company or Society, with 
a qualified manager to deal with tools, employees, and Christian 
craftsmen. If there were no opening in one Mission, a workman 
might be transferred to another. All sorts of economies and im- 
provements might be secured by such a body or bodies, according 
to the varying conditions of different peoples. 

The Bishop or Mapras emphasized the need of a special 
Board for world-wide study of industrial problems, now that the 
initial stage of Missions is over. Weaving is one of the main 
industries to be taken up in South India; but improved methods 
are necessary. He had about 30,000 weavers in his own diocese 
belonging to the Church of England. We should train students 
to carry on their trade independently of the missionary ; but this 
is not easy in a country dominated by caste. Educational indus- 
trial schools need to be brought much more closely into touch 
with the actual life of the people. 

Canon MuLuins (Grahamstown), who has been connected with 
Industrial Missions for fifty-five years, told how he introduced 
spade work and carpentry to boys and native clergy. When the 
cathedral was built, they made and contributed a beautiful screen 
designed by Sir Gilbert Parker ; they sent home a good exhibit to 
the Colonial Exhibition ; and just before he left, they fitted out 
the chancel of the new church. He had heard from many who 
are doing well in regular and good employment. 

The Rey. E. H. Erserrpce (Principal of St. Augustine’s In- 
dustrial Mission, Mashonaland) had found the necessity of giving 
industrial training as well as intellectual knowledge to a people 
coming out of barbarism. Advanced technical training, under 
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present conditions, would bring in the colour question ; but the 
development of agriculture is combined with a slight technical 
knowledge in elementary form. Forestry is important in a coun- 
try with a diminishing timber supply. Boarders show the influence 
of the training, when they return to their homes. Women and 
girls are taught all that will be useful in domestic life ; but it is 
not forgotten that they must work in the fields for years to come. 

The Rey. D. K. SHinDE (Bombay) had been led by experience 
to the conclusion that the clergy should confine themselves to 
spiritual work, and leave industrial training to other agencies. 
European and other farmers are willing to take boys as appren- 
tices; and spiritual touch may be maintained by establishing 
hostels where the boys may lodge. Seclusion in industrial schools 
makes converts, old or young, like hot-house plants. The better 
way is for them to mix freely with other people, and let their light 
shine. 

BisHop OLUWOLE (Assistant Bishop, Western Equatorial Africa) 
said his people are industrious, but need skill, that their work 
may be turned to better account. He would have in all Industrial 
Missions managers who can teach the tradé and, .at the same 
time, be responsible for the spiritual side. One such, a qualified 
engineer, presented his pupils for confirmation, and they were 
found to be very carefully prepared. It is important that they 
who come to help in the training of girls, be well up in scrubbing 
as well as the reading of books, so that the girls may be taught 
to make their future husbands comfortable. 

The Bishop or CHHota Nacpur said the question had been 
sent up, “Seeing that Christians in India are scattered through 
the villages, what is the comparative value of living in houses to 
solve their own difficulties, and gathering in industrial settle- 
ments?” He was not in a position to give a definite answer. 
In Nagpur there is no industrial settlement, as land cannot be 
obtained. The scattered people are, for the most part, unable 
to read and write. The Mission is sadly deficient in training the 
young, consequently there is little witness to the faith in these 
villages. It is hard to oversee those scattered over a large tract 
of country, and the number of clergy is limited. Settlements 
would be a great advantage, but he knew nothing of them by 
experience. As to weaving, the hand-loom is doomed in India, 
as in England ; and it is not the duty of our Missions to develop 
an underpaid industry liable to extinction. 

The CuHairMaN here read two questions: Have we, as Chris- 
tians, any right to deny to the black high teghnical training, 
because he will compete with the white man? Does not the 
discussion lead to the conclusion that Industrial Missions are 
needed in Africa, but are debatable ground for India ? 

The BisHop oF THE FALKLAND IsLanps (Dr. Every) was thank- 
ful that prejudice against the principle of Industrial Missions is 
being removed ; but it was not the business of the Church to have 
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large commercial enterprises—the business side was apt to over- 
power the spiritual. In contrast to densely populated countries, 
South America is the world’s empty continent, and experience 
had shown that, among a scattered people, the spiritual and 
industrial functions should be combined in the same workers. 
It was delightful to see a Scots carpenter with a band of Indians 
working on houses, he teaching them by his life as well as by his 
words. 

BisHop Rrpiey (late Bishop of Caledonia, British Columbia) 
told how he acquired useful information from shoemakers and 
others, before he went to the mission-field. Then he took 
certificates as master mariner and engineer, and had a turn 
as blacksmith. Under his tuition lads had gone out by the 
hundred, taught all sorts of trades. By means of technical 
instruction, always associated with spiritual influence, a large 
number of the Indians had become mechanics, whose ability 
equalled skilled white labour. They build their own churches, 
and often make their own furniture. ‘Technical instruction helps 
the outer life and deepens the spiritual life. At one time, in the 
overcrowded Indian houses, there was neither privacy nor cleanli- 
ness; but now they have good, if small, houses, and there is 
happy family life. Technical instruction has proved to be a great 
boon in the development of the Red Indian Missions. When the 
industrial work is run for profit, however, temptations and dangers 
arise. The committee that deals with industrial matters should 
be separate from the spiritual advisers; and the less these latter 
have to do with such things, the better. 

Mr. T. F. VicroR BuxTON gave particulars of the East African 
Industries, Limited, 1 and 2 George Street, London, E.C. 

The BisHop or Moosonek (Dr. Holmes) spoke of travelling 
1,100 miles last winter in an open sleigh, visiting missionaries 
and finding them overborne with much secular work. In every 
one gf their Missions the Roman Catholics have at least two 
missionaries, one responsible for the spiritual work only, the other 
for secular affairs. ‘Then they have the system of brotherhoods. 
What a splendid thing it would be if young mechanics would go 
out from England, not looking for ordination, but giving, say, 
five years of their lives to industrial work in the mission field. 

The CHarRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said all agreed 
that industrial work is most desirable. How is it to be developed, 
and who is to develop it? Bishop Ridley had said the less the 
clergy have to do with it the better. Unfortunately, he, the 
chairman, himself was president of an industrial institution. He 
had twice tendered his resignation but it was not accepted, 
because there was no one to take his place. The most valuable 
suggestion had been made by Canon Harford, namely, that 
some central body should be formed in England to take up 
the whole question of Industrial Missions throughout the world. 
Mr. Buxton’s suggestion as to investment was worthy of emphasis. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 17 
CAXTON HALL 


MISSIONARY METHODS 
(5) EDIFICATION OF CONVERTS! 


CHAIRMAN: BisHop or DURHAM 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, said that the word 
‘‘Edification” literally meant house-building, and edification, if 
it was true to its name, was the building in the individual of 
the house of the spirit in the soul, while in the Church it 
was the building of the Church, stone by stone, cemented by 
the Holy Spirit, into a habitation of God. It was a_ process 
which inevitably came after the first evangelization and conver- 
sion ; and it was that sort of work which did not much find its, 
way into missionary reports, because it merged into the general. 
pastoral activities of the Church of Christ. 


PASTORAL WORK: THE CHURCH. LIFE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


‘By THE BisHop oF TRAVANCORE AND CocuIN (Dr. C. H. Gill) 


We come now to deal with converts and their edification. We 
enter on the sphere of pastoral work, the shepherding of souls 
already admitted into the fellowship of Christ’s religion. We are 
to consider their Church life as individuals and as members of 
a community. The subject committed to me now is the Church 
life of the individual. 

This is a phrase not easily to be understood. I take it to mean 
the spiritual life of the individual as regulated by the system of our 
Church. I hope I am right in this interpretation. 

Life can only be obtained and maintained from above, but it is 
applied to the soul of the believer through the ordinances of the 
Church which we call means of grace. 

We are to consider, then, the case of a convert already baptized 
and placed under the teaching and discipline of our Church, and 
we are to inquire how his spiritual life is nourished and directed 
thereby. He enters the Church as a nursery or a training-home. 
What provision is made for him there, and what manner of man 
ought he to become ? 

At the outset we are conscious of the incalculable advan- 


1 See, in Appendix, Papers S.D. 2¢@, 27, 24, 2x. 
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tages that our Church has to offer for his edification. Instead 
of being a mere atom tossed on the wheel of fate, he has 
found his true self, his true individuality in Christ ; he becomes 
a sacred unit in the aggregate that we call the blessed company 
of all faithful people ; and he is enrolled as a definite member in 
the ranks of the Church militant. He is brought at once out 
of that seething mass of humanity which is without Christ, 
having no hope, and without God in the world, and becomes 
by baptism not only a member of Christ, a child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven, but also an heir to 
all the rich and peculiar possessions of our Church, her liturgy, 
her creeds, her sacraments, her ministry, her discipline, her 
fidelity to God’s word, her history and her genius. Henceforth 
he is not to be misled by the misty speculations of heated fancy 
or the fitful impulses of hysteric feeling ; but his belief, his intel- 
lect, his emotions, his will, are to be guided and directed by 
the “sound rule of faith” and the “sober standard of feeling” 
which Keble gives as the keynotes of our communion; and 
he is to be trained to be, in the words of our Prayer Book, a 
sober, peaceable, and truly conscientious member of the Anglican 
Communion. His Church life as an individual will be that deep, 
devoted, yet altogether reasonable, life which is in accordance 
with our Church’s spirit. 

Let us now note in detail some of the marks of that life. 

In the first place, it will be Biblical. The convert will be a 
student of the Bible. The Holy Scriptures will be his rule and 
ultimate standard of faith. The Church gives them into his hand, 
and gives them in his own vernacular ; bids him study them ; and 
provides instruction upon them. He is thus led at once to the 
fountain-head of spiritual knowledge and can drink deep for him- 
self of the waters of life. Moreover, the services provided for him 
by the Church in her liturgy are saturated with Holy Scripture, 
both inthe letter and in the spirit ; God’s word, not man’s, strikes 
the keynote of his devotions. Each solemn hour of his life, each 
season of the Church’s year, is punctuated with Holy Scripture 
specially selected and applied; and he is taught to turn the 
thoughts and words of Scripture into prayer and praise. The 
Church gives him, in the most generous sense, the Bible to be 
a lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path. This inestimable 
gift, secured by our Church to her people, is the greatest thing in 
the world, and the best gift we can bestow on ignorant and suffer- 
ing humanity. 

In the next place, the life will be prayerful. The convert 
will be a man of prayer. The Church leads him into the 
house of prayer and places in his hands the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and teaches him to pray. The intention of that 
precious book is primarily devotion, not instruction. Its main 
appeal is to the heart and conscience through the service of 
prayer. And our Church, again, gives this book in the vernacular 
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that is understanded of the people. The convert is thus taught to 
pray at all seasons of the year, in all emergencies of life, for all 
heavenly blessings, for all sorts and conditions of men, as well for 
the body as the soul; and he is led on, as his sense of need 
grows deeper and his vision of God grows clearer, through con- 
trition and confession, supplication and intercession, to thanks- 
giving, praise, and worship, before the Throne. 

In the next place, he is taught a definite belief. He has not to 
construct a faith for himself out of such Biblical knowledge as he 
may possess, a faith bound to be one-sided and partial. The 
Church puts before him the full-orbed and definite statements of 
the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed, and bids him accept 
them as a sufficient statement of the Christian belief. The Church 
convert therefore knows not only Whom he believes, but also what 
he believes; he is able not only to express intelligibly his own 
deepest spiritual convictions, but also to give to others a reason 
for the hope that is in him. No one can have instructed a con- 
vert, or been present during the instruction of a number of 
catechumens, without being filled with thankfulness that these 
Creeds are part of our heritage, to be passed on to other nations 
still young in the faith, to safeguard their belief, to give them 
definite statements of truth which they can cling to, and to enable 
them in their turn to hand on the truth to others. 

Again, he is given the full advantage and blessing of the two 
Sacraments, together with the rite and gift of Confirmation. The 
Church instructs him to use them rightly and purveys them to him 
regularly ; in her offices and her ministry their administration is 
guarded carefully. The proper prominence given to the Sacra- 
ments by the Church teaches him the place they should occupy 
in his spiritual life. So he is duly instructed, first for Baptism 
through the catechumenate, and then for Holy Communion, after 
having received the laying on of hands in Confirmation. Pro- 
foundly significant are the Sacraments to him, emerging from the 
darkness and chaos of his former life, putting on Christ and draw- 
ing his new life from Him. No one who has laboured abroad can 
have failed to note how admirably adapted the Sacraments are for 
the purposes for which they were instituted, and how they are 
valued by those to whom they are properly explained and duly 
administered. They are not only continual reminders of Christian 
vocation and duty, but also appointed channels by which Divine 
strength is given for the fulfilment of the same. 

Another blessing which the convert enjoys is that of a well- 
ordered and duly-appointed ministry. While exercising his own 
priesthood as a layman, and serving God in his own vocation and 
ministry, he thankfully recognizes the gift of Divine Orders in the 
Church, and loyally yields allegiance to those who minister in the 
congregation because they have been lawfully called and sent 
It is entirely for his soul’s good that such ministers should be 
stewards of a sacred deposit of truth once delivered, and not 
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merely vaunters of their own opinions. And so he holds them in 
reputation ; he prays for them, and submits himself to their godly 
admonitions ; for he knows that they are over him in the Lord, 
and watch for his soul as they that must give account. 

The recurring seasons of the Christian year are most helpful to 
the convert. As he traces the sacred footsteps from Bethlehem 
to Olivet, his gaze is centred on his Saviour ; his personal relation 
to Him is emphasized. Faith is disclosed, not as an acceptance 
of propositions about Him, but as a living relation to Him. And 
as the vital truths of the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resur- 
rection, the High-Priestly Intercession, and the Second Coming, 
together with the great truths of Whitsuntide and Trinity Sunday, 
receive due recognition and commemoration, his faith is instructed 
and the balance of doctrine is preserved. Festivals and Holy 
Days inspire him to tread in the path the saints have trod; and 
Vigils and Fasts, and Days of Abstinence, discipline him to a life 
of temperance, soberness, and chastity. 

The influence of the Church on the home and family life of 
the. convert must also be noticed. -Any pastoral system which 
neglected the ordering of this most important department of life 
would surely, fail of its object: For the fulfilment of Christian 
marriage obligations lies at the root of all well-ordered Christian 
society. And it is the glory of our Church that she has crystallized 
in her offices and catechism the teachings of Holy Scripture about 
matrimony, the training of children, and the ordering of the house- 
hold. The Church convert can therefore be left in no manner of 
doubt about the obligations of marriage and of married life. He 
will be a model husband and a model father ; and his wife will be 
a follower of godly matrons; and they will both so order their 
household in the favour and fear of God that their children and 
dependents will hereafter arise and call them blessed. 

Time fails me to speak of other important points in the Church 
life of the individual. Mention might have been made of the 
definite and honourable place assigned to almsgiving, teaching 
the consecration of the entire substance and property in the 
service of the Lord; the system of discipline by which the Table 
of the Lord is safeguarded, the Church preserved from scandal, 
and the sinner moved to repentance and confession ; the care and 
visitation of the sick; the holy reverence paid to the bodies of 
the dead ; and many other similar subjects. 

Enough, I trust, has been said to show that, in nourishing and 
directing the spiritual life of converts, the Church possesses 
a peculiar equipment in her glorious heritage, and therefore stands 
before a door of wonderful opportunity for the building up of 
God’s elect. We devotedly believe in our own Church system, 
bequeathed to us in its essentials by our Lord Himself through 
apostolic and primitive channels. We have tried it in fair weather 
and foul, and have never found it wanting. We believe it exalts 
our blessed Lord in the hearts and lives of men, and has been 
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mightily used of Him through the centuries that are passed. 
It may have to be adapted and modified in non-essentials to meet 
the varying needs of the nations and peoples to be called of God 
into the unity of His Church. But the prayer of all true sons of 
the Anglican Communion will certainly be that we may be able to 
hand on unimpaired to generations that are yet for to come the 
precious deposit of truth and order that we have received, and 
that there may never be wanting a succession of faithful men, 
of all nations, countries, and languages, to serve in the sacred 
ministry of Christ’s Church for the edification of the converts 
committed to our pastoral care. 


PASTORAL WORK: THE CHURCH LIFE OF THE 
7 COMMUNITY 


BisHop OLuwote, Western Equatorial Africa, in introducing 
this subject, limited himself to the Church life in his own diocese, 
where he said the organizations were in a fairly well advanced stage. 
He described in detail the parochial, the district, and the diocesan 
Church life, and further stated that the average Church attendance 
in the diocese compared favourably with that of any other diocese 
in the world. The services were very hearty, especially the singing. 
Africans who attended some of the grand churches in England 
were a little disappointed with the responses and the singing of the 
congregation, which they thought were not hearty enough. The 
Prayer Book of the Church of England, translated into the language 
of the country, was used, but the question had been raised whether 
the Prayer Book really edified the Church of that land. There 
was reason to ask the question, because when the people prayed 
extemporarily they seldom quoted the words of the Collects in 
their prayers, although they quoted largely from the Word of God. 
When the. Church had an independent Church life, the time might 
come when it would be thought necessary to compose a Prayer 
Book which was more in accordance with their own natural way of 
thinking and speaking, but he had not the least doubt that the 
prayers of the Church of England would play a great part in the 
composition of the Prayer Book to which they were looking forward. 
They had native hymns, but as they were sung to English tunes 
- they did not match. Music was a great part of the worship of the 
people ; they sang before their idols at their festivals, but when 
they were converted, and came to church, they stood dumb 
because English music was used. Whenever native airs were sung, 
the people enjoyed them in a much greater measure. The native 
clergy had to pass examinations in similar subjects to those placed 
before candidates for ordination in England, but they were not so 
effective as preachers in the vernacular when trained in that way 
as those who had not had the benefit of the training. That 
could only be remedied by the promotion of vernacular education 
and the distribution of vernacular literature. There were also 
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many rural congregations for which no clergymen were available, 
but there were men who could preach and baptize and administer 
the Holy Communion, only they were not able to pass the examina- 
tions. Was it right that such simple congregations should be 
deprived of the ministry of the Church because the diocese was 
not in a position to supply them with theological clergymen ? 
One grievance in his diocese was that they refused to baptize 
illegitimate children, and only agreed to baptize them if either of 
the parents became converted and was received into communion, 
or if the children professed faith in Christ, or if they had guardians 
who could be trusted to bring them up in a proper manner. He 
appealed to the Europeans who came to live in the country to 
identify themselves with the native Church life, and not to stand 
aloof from it as they did at present. 


The Rev. Rotanp ALLEN (late S.P.G., North China) read 
a paper on the same subject. He said: I take it for granted that 
we are all agreed upon four points :— 

1. That the aim which we shall set before us in our missionary 
work is not merely to gather out of the world the elect children 
of God, but to gather them ‘ogether. We all wish to see the 
native Christians in every country united in one body, supplying 
their own local needs, managing their own local affairs, earnestly 
engaged in extending their own bounds. 

2. That it is the work of the Holy Spirit not merely to sanctify 
individuals, but to establish, strengthen, settle the society ; that 
governments and administrations are His gifts not less than 
tongues. 

3. That we have failed in the past. Under our teaching 
Christianity has not become indigenous in the lands to which we 
have carried the Gospel. 

4. That this failure has been and is most disastrous ; that owing 
to this failure Christ is looked upon as a foreigner and Christianity 
as a foreign religion, and the Missions which we have founded 
are weak and dependent, weak in social, moral, and religious force, 
and dependent upon foreign teachers, guides, governors, so that 
the withdrawal of the foreigner too often means the collapse of 
the work. In other words, we have failed to edify the community. 

By the edification of the community I understand the building 
up of the Christian society in any given place, from the stage 
when the first converts are baptized to the stage when the Church 
in that place becomes a fully equipped unit in the Church of God. 

We want to build up the native community. To do that :— 

1. We must recognize that the community exists. 
2. It must be native. 

I. We must recognize that the community exists. We do not 
create it. It is created by the Holy Ghost. The moment 
two or three Christians are drawn by the Holy Spirit out of the 
surrounding mass of heathen to listen to His teaching, the com- 
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' munity exists. The moment there are more than one such group, 
a higher unity exists. First there is a community of individuals, 
then a community of congregations. The unity consists in the 
common participation in the gifts of the one Holy Spirit for their 
common profit. 

We cannot create the community, but we can edify it. We 
edify it by recognizing it and reverencing its divine life. We 
edify it by dealing with it as a community. More is done by 
practical everyday recognition of it than by a good deal of 
talking about it. Now, if we deal with each individual simply 
as an individual then we edify converts, but we do not edify the 
community. The way to edify the community is to act wth, not 
for, the community. 

1. If we, as foreigners, send a catechist from outside to 
minister to them, we may edify the converts, but we destroy the 
sense of responsibility in the community to provide its own clergy. 

2. If we give them the whole Prayer Book, a complete system 
of services, we may edify converts, but we destroy the power of 
the community to understand and create its own proper form 
of worship. 

3. If we build a school and ask the converts to send their 
children, we may edify converts, but we destroy the responsibility 
of the native community to educate its children. 

4. If we build a church for the converts, we destroy the sense 
of responsibility of the community to provide for its own material 
needs. 

5. If we seek out promising young men and women and 
educate them to be catechists, or teachers, or clerics, we give 
them a Western education which makes them foreigners to the 
thoughts of their own people, and we break the link which 
should subsist between the community and its agents. 

6. If we ask them to subscribe money for useful objects, and 
administer it for them with large additions from some source 
unknown or dimly understood by them, we destroy their sense 
of the duty of liberality. 

7. If we simply urge upon them as separate souls the duty 
of spreading the truth which they have received, we destroy the 
sense of the body that it exists in order to propagate itself. 

But we often do all these things which I have deprecated. 
That is the more easy way, but it is fatal; it means the intro- 
duction of a stereotyped form, not the education of a living 
organism. 

But if we deal with them as a community all will be different. 
Then we cannot import a cast-iron system, we must teach 
principles. 

In the case of the district where there are several small groups, 
the community exists. They are all united in the body of Christ. 
We must recognize that unity and deal with it as a unity. Just. 
as the congregation has common needs, so the district has 
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common needs. If we deal with the congregation as separate we ' 
may edify the congregation, but we do not edify the community. 
(1) If we as foreigners send from outside pastors to direct the 
affairs of the district we edify the congregations, but we do not 
edify the community. (2) If we as foreigners build.a district 
school we plan a foreign institution, we do not inspire the com- 
munity with desire to forward Christian truth. (3) If we as 
foreigners hold the finance of the district in our hands we support 
the congregations, but we reduce the community to pauperism. 
(4) If we as foreigners direct the pastoral work of the district, we 
edify the congregations but we do not build the Church. ( 5) If 
we send out evangelists, we break the natural link between the 
native agents and the native Church. (6) If we as foreigners 
discipline the unruly, we destroy the sense that it is the duty of 
the community to guard morality. 

But if we deal with the community as a community all will be 
changed ; then we must. teach principles, and that is far more 
' difficult than to simply enforce a system familiar to us. 

Now let us take a simple case. Let us begin with the smallest 
community and let us take the duty of common prayer. We 
teach the duty. The question at once arises how that duty is to 
be performed. 

1. Why should we give them a complete Prayer Book, which 
it takes years of Western education to understand? Why should 
they not be allowed to meet and pray? They cannot indeed 
administer the sacraments, but they can pray. And if there is 
one amongst them who can read, they can study the Gospel or 
a selection from the Gospels. They need no external aid to do 
that. Because they are not allowed to do that, they learn the evil 
habit of attending church perfunctorily and unintelligently. If 
they do that, then a simple form of prayer will soon emerge which 
the Bishop may sanction, and there will be the beginning of 
a native form of service. 

2. They must have a leader. Why send them a catechist 
paid by a foreigner to do what they can do for themselves? If 
two or three meet together one will inevitably take the lead in 
virtue of some gift of grace or of nature, bestowed upon him by 
God for that purpose. God creates leaders and inspires them, 
and when we send down a teacher educated by us the God- 
created leader either rebels or suppresses himself, and so his 
power and will to help the community is lost. It would be better 
to encourage him, and to give him special teaching which he may 
hand on to the others. So there would arise a native catechist 
who might sooner or later receive the Bishop’s licence as an 
accredited agent. No worship of dead languages, no worship of 
Western education, should prevent us from recognizing the God- 
created leader. It is because we have failed to recognize and 
help such that we have no prophet. 

3: Finance. Why should the infant community be burdened 
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with large expenses? why should it learn that worship is a very 
expensive thing, costing large sums of money which it cannot hope 
to supply? The finance of the community should be the business 
of the community. A few years ago a priest went out from 
England to direct the work of a purely native order in Africa ; 
before he left England he made an appeal: “ Each of the seventy 
mission stations,” he said, “ought to be provided with altar-cloths, 
vessels, linen, ornaments, and a cassock and surplice for the 
catechist.”. But why? Cannot they worship God without these 
things? Can they ever hope to supply them? If the Church is 
to be built up it must learn to use things of its own creation, not 
to expect things which it can never afford, and of which it does 
not naturally understand the use. 

And so on. I could illustrate the doctrine from every side of 
Ritual, Order, Organization, Discipline. Every question which 
arises teaches the same lesson. 

But the infant community in a village or town will need some 
help from outside—spiritual, moral, financial. To whom is it to 
appeal? To that larger community which is made up of all the 
congregations of the district. And if that community needs help, 
to whom is it to apply? To the council of the diocese, led by 
the Bishop. Here first we ought to deal directly with foreign 
money. Here should be the authority to decide what persons 
shall be recommended to the bishop as catechists, teachers, and 
priests and deacons; what forms of service shall be put out as 
sanctioned by the diocese. But these people are the best educated 
and the most influential, representative of the best feeling of the 
native community. They can best understand what the source of 
the foreign-supplies of money is. They will not be misled into 
thinking it unlimited. 

But it may well be asked, if the native community thus 
manages its own affairs, what is the work of the foreign 
priest? Why, he is everything. I am not speaking of the 
native community as if the foreign priest did not exist. He 
must and will of course advise and encourage, in every case. 
If the foreign priest ought not to act without the native com- 
munity, neither can the native community act without their 
priest. They will only be too glad of his help. Or it may be 
asked, If the native community thus manages its own affairs, what 
security is there against false doctrine or immorality? Simply 
this: as each section of the community feels its need of help 
from the larger society above it—and it will always need spiritual, 
material, moral support—so it must, in order to get that help, satisfy 
the larger society that it is within the pale. The individual, if 
he transgresses seriously, will endanger the congregation. If the 
congregation tolerates his view, it may be refused help from above. 
If the congregation transgresses seriously, it will be in danger of 
being denied help by the district, and if the district transgresses 
seriously, it will be in danger of being denied help by the diocese ; 
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and the diocese must keep within the bounds of Catholic doctrine 
and practice, or it will be denied by the Catholic Church. 

II. The community must be native. 

This follows very naturally from the other. If the native 
Christians are to manage their own affairs in this way, it is obvious 
that what they produce will be native. They cannot produce any- 
thing else. But I should like to remind you of four consequences 
which arise out of this. 

1. If the organization, the forms, the Prayer Book, the cere- 
monial, the ,;buildings, are thus of natural growth, they cannot 
be made in England. The moment we import foreign things, 
we give, the native passively receives. 

2. They cannot be uniform in India, Africa, China, and other 
parts of the world; because the native genius is different in 
different parts of the world, and will show different forms, aspects 
of the fundamental principles which are the same everywhere. 

3. We cannot anticipate what these forms will be, consequently 
we only approach the problem as a problem. We go to learn, to 
watch the working of the Holy Spirit; we cannot, as we so often 
try to do, make for the native communities a royal road by which 
they may skip at once to full maturity of life. It is often said that 
we must not rob the new Churches of the experience of the past ; 
that they need not learn again all that the Church has learnt with 
toil in 2,000 years of corporate life. Now Iam persuaded that it is 
impossible to skip stages of growth. Scientists tell us that each 
human embryo passes through all the stages by which man has 
been evolved from lower forms of life. It passes through them, 
but it now passes through them quickly. In a few months it 
repeats the history of ages. So I think the native Church, guided 
and helped, might speedily and painlessly learn the lessons which 
the Church of old learnt with the pain and labour of centuries. 
But it is one thing to pass through stages of growth quickly, it is 
another to omit them. 

4. In doing this work we must indeed efface ourselves, cease 
from our over-anxious activity and eager thirst to do things at once. 
We must learn to retire, to make room for Christ. But how great 
will be the gain! If we could in a moment reproduce all over the 
world our own system of organization and doctrine, how dull the 
Church so erected would be! We ‘wait to see the manifold 
wisdom of God revealed in many glorious forms of life. We can- 
not teach the native Church to copy us without great loss. At the 
best we can only advise or enforce from without ; Christ inspires 
from within. We introduce a cast-iron Western system, Christ 
a living and growing system fulfilled with His divine life. We 
introduce Western learning, Christ inspires a divine wisdom.’ 

Let us look forward, and work for the revelation of Christ. 
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DISCUSSION 


Miss G. E. Birp (C.M.S., Uganda) described the work carried 
on in Uganda for the edification of the women, who, she said, 
were far behind the men in intellect and everything else. The mis- 
slonarles were endeavouring to raise the ambition of the women to 
help in the work of the Church, and to take an interest in the 
salvation of their sisters in Uganda. There were various forms of 
work. Throughout Uganda, wherever there were English women 
there were women’s Church Councils, which were only advisory, 
on which the most earnest women of the station sat. Miss Bird 
proceeded to give a description of the course followed by the 
women before they were accepted as candidates for baptism and 
confirmation, and also the course of instruction given to the 
women teachers. ‘They had done their best to teach Uganda 
women singing, but it was an utter failure, as they could not 
possibly understand what a semitone was. The best work among 
the women was being done by native women teachers. All the 
women teachers did not turn out well, but that was in some cases 
due to the fact that they had been instructed by an Englishman, 
who naturally did not know how to put a woman to work. The 
object of the teaching was to implant in the women an ambition 
to instruct their sisters and to take the gospel to them, because 
they knew their influence and customs better, and were able to 
obtain a greater hold on them. 

The BisHop or Me.Lanesia (Dr. Cecil Wilson) spoke of the 
means adopted in Melanesia to edify the native converts. The best 
boys were taken from 380 schools in the Solomon Islands, the New 
Hebrides, the Torres, and other islands, and also girls when they 
could be obtained, and taken to a central training school at Nor- 
folk Island, where they were kept for six, eight, or ten years, going 
home every second or third year for a holiday. At the end of 
their training, they went back to their islands and taught in their 
own languages, in addition to translating portions of the New 
Testament and Prayer Book, and hymns, which could be easily 
sung to English tunes. Thirteen of the boys had been ordained, 
showing it was possible to edify the Melanesian. He was appalled, 
however, by the backwardness of his diocese compared with the 
people in Uganda and Western Equatorial Africa. He asked 
some of his clergy what was the best way to edify the native 
Church, and they invariably said that with only native clergy avdil- 
able it was practically impossible. The work had passed through 
three generations. In the first, the people were enthusiastic to 
receive the Christian religion ; in the second, there was not the 
same enthusiasm, but a greater depth than before; but he was 
sorry to say in the third generation there were signs of coldness 
and apathy, and there was often a fight between Christianity and 
the old heathen customs, which were in danger of recovering their 
hold upon the people. The problem he had to solve at the 
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present time was how to edify a large number of native converts 
when there were scarcely any European clergy. 

The Bishop or Mapacascar (Dr. G. L. King) thought the 
edification of the convert mainly rested on two points: first of 
all, in teaching him how to pray, and then in teaching him how to 
serve. He was perfectly certain that missionaries who did not teach 
along those lines wert building upon sand. It was often forgotten 
in teaching how to pray, that there was a wide gap between the 
religious development of a man or woman who could join profitably 
in prayers said by others, and between the spiritual state of one who 
really knew how to pray for himself; and he, therefore, always 
made it a practice at the close of his lesson, to insist that the 
people should learn how to pray secretly for themselves. They 
also lost enormously in not making the people understand that 
the Church was not the beginning and the end of their religion ; 
and, unless they made the people see plainly that it was their 
business to take the gospel to others, they were not preaching the 
religion of Christ. 

Mr. EUGENE STOCK, in discussing Mr. Allen’s paper, said that 
in the development of the scheme propounded, there was an 
appeal to the congregations, to the synods, and to the bishop of 
the diocese, but who was to be the bishop? He supposed it was 
intended that he was to be a bishop from this country in the first 
instance, and that would bring in the Western man at once. Per- 
sonally, he thought prevention was better than cure, and if there 
was a risk of their native brothers going off the lines, it was better 
to instruct and warn them from the beginning, and not have to 
say to them some years afterwards, that what they were doing was 
not within the Catholic faith. A good deal could be said in quali- 
fication of the very interesting sketch Mr. Allen drew. With 
regard to Bishop Oluwole’s paper, it was impossible in his 
(Mr. Stock’s) opinion, to have an autonomous Church consisting 
of one diocese, because there would be great risk of such a Church 
going off at a tangent on its own lines. He thought that several 
dioceses should be grouped together with their bishops, and then 
there would be much more safety in their mutual discussions and 
consultations regarding their work. He hoped that all along the 
West African coast before long there would be an ecclesiastical 
province, and, by and by, an African Church. While they cheered 
to the echo anything about autonomy for local Churches, it was 
necessary to remember there was something greater than that, 
namely, the Catholic Church of Christ, in which there was neither 
Greek nor Barbarian, Gentile nor Jew. 

The Rey. Canon Farquyar (West Indian Mission in West 
Africa) believed that the native Churches would have to be 
gradually left to themselves to work out their own salvation accord- 
ing to their peculiar idiosyncracies. It was impossible to make 
any hard and fast lines or dogmatize too much for the Church 
universal. 
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BisHop JAMES JOHNSON (Assistant Bishop, Western Equatorial 
Africa) said they were dependent for converts upon the work of 
the Holy Spirit, and that there could be no Church unless the 
Holy Spirit converted the people who professed to be members 
of the Church. Hence, with him, attainment to the new birth 
was a condition for adult baptism. The Bible was a universal 
book, but that could not be said for the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, because it was drawn up to suit the needs chiefly of 
the English Church, other parts of the world not being much 
taken into consideration. It was therefore not a matter of 
surprise that African people did not assimilate the prayers con- 
tained in that book. If they were to pray with understanding and 
with their whole hearts, there must be liberty conceded to the 
native Church in the matter, and he hoped the Liturgy of the 
Church of England would be used as a guide by the native 
Churches in producing their own book of prayers, expressing the 
desires of their heart to God. The African people were very 
_ musical, but when they became converted to Christianity they 

seemed to lose the power for extemporizing music which they had 
when they were heathen; they were not the rejoicing and mirthful 
people their heathen brethren were. With regard to the self- 
government of the Church, one of his own people asked him 
many years ago how it was that the Mohammedans were able to 
govern their own Churches, while they, the Christians, had always 
to be supervised from abroad. He left the answer to that question 
to the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said the 
discussion had revealed the many-sidedness and extraordinary 
variety of the subject discussed. There could hardly be a greater 
contrast than that between the address of the Bishop of Travancore, 
with the beautiful picture of the ideal native convert, and the 
remarkable sketch given by Mr. Roland Allen, which left one 
with the impression, on the theory of that paper, of what a dismal 
failure Christian Missions at large must be. He felt, however, that 
the truth must lie somewhere between the two poles. One point 
was manifestly clear, namely, that edification, the building of the 
house of the soul and of the Christian community, was a supremely 
important operation of the missionary campaign. While the evan- 
gelistic work of Missions was the first, and, from one point of view, 
the most vital of all obediences to the Lord’s commands, the 
developed programme of the missionary campaign could not 
terminate till it merged itself in the life of the Church which had 
ceased to be missioned in any sense from outside, and had itself 
become missionary in its turn. The point had also been clearly 
stated that too much might be made of race distinctions and limita- 
tions, while it was no doubt wise to remember sympathetically the 
deep racial distinctions and national idiosyncracies that existed in 
various countries. 
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BIBLE AND PRAYER BOOK TRANSLATION 


The Rev. A. Tavior, Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, said that no Conference of the Anglican Com- - 
munion could possibly separate without some reference to the 
Book, in its English setting, which has played, and is still playing, 
so essential a part in the life of the English-speaking peoples and 
the Church with which their destiny is interwoven. 

The record of Bible translation during the last century is the best 
evidence of the possibility of fulfillmg the watchword which we have 
adopted of evangelizing the world in this generation. It seems 
strange that at the beginning of the nineteenth century competent 
scholars of high repute declared that it was impossible to convey 
in such a language, say, as Chinese, the profound moral truths 
and teachings of the Bible. The record of a century has only 
demonstrated the absolute falsehood of that verdict; and the 
modern Chinese Bible stands as a triumph of consecrated scholar- 
ship and laborious toil. It seems strange, I repeat, that any one 
should ever have doubted the capacity of the great literary 
languages of the older civilizations, with their extensive vocabu- 
laries, their niceties of grammar and expression, to be the medium 
of conveying the subtleties of Hebrew and Greek with scholarly ex- 
actitude. ‘There might, perhaps, have been some reasonable 
ground for hesitation in the case of the languages and dialects 
of the world having no literature of their own, and in many 
instances lacking even an alphabet in which to express in writing 
the words of daily speech; and yet the experience of a century 
has proved that no language or dialect, however barbarous or 
uncouth, is incapable of conveying in adequate terms the great 
divine message. But our real concern is with the possibility of 
conveying the ideas and moral truths of the Bible in languages 
which, from the nature of things, contain no material for their 
representation. Here again experience must be the answer to all 
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doubts. It is true that exact equivalents of concrete terms or 
abstract phrases have not always been readily to hand. But, after 
all, language is a flexible medium. Given a new thought, and 
within a generation the words to express it, invented possibly for 
the purpose, become a living force. If words convey meanings, 
It is equally true that meanings create words, which, put into their 
setting, take their place in the people’s speech. 

It is impossible to overestimate the influence of versions of the 
Holy Scriptures upon the moral tone and spiritual ideals of non- 
Christian peoples. Words have been ennobled and _ purified ; 
and their use to express great ethical ideas has made them 
powerful for good in leavening the social and intellectual and 
moral life of the peoples of the world. This book is unique in 
capacity for translation because it is essentially so human as 
well as so divine. It deals with the fundamental and unchanging 
problems of human nature. The scenes it depicts and. the 
characters it portrays have their counterpart, in however small 
a degree, in the daily life of humanity in every land. Let me 
briefly indicate a few other aspects of translation work. Consider 
first of all the great and perplexing problem of the changes of 
human speech. Even in civilized countries in which there are, 
unfortunately, only too many books and periodicals, there is an 
inevitable change from generation to generation. That language 
is most stable which possesses a popular and standard literature, 
and the stability of English and German may be rightly attributed 
in no small degree to the common use, both in the home life of 
the people and in the development of their literature, of the great 
vernacular versions of the Old and New Testaments. But in 
lands not so endowed, speech is more an affair of a generation. 
It is handed on from mother to child. The isolation of one 
village from another, and the difficulties of inter-communication 
between peoples of the same tongue, all contribute to a rapid 
variation in language. Practically every one of the great mis- 
sionary versions of the world is constantly undergoing revision, 
partly on account of dialectal changes, and partly from the con- 
stant endeavour after greater perfection of rendering. But 
contrast this with the state of affairs, say, in Western Africa or in 
Oceania, where a journey of a few miles reveals such amazing 
differences of speech that it seems almost impossible to decide 
how many should be regarded as sufficiently distinct to call for 
separate versions. Here is a problem again, which only experience 
can solve. The missionary can only select that form of speech 
which seems best adapted for his purpose, and reversing the 
adage respecting the survival of the fittest, the dialect which first 
enjoys the magnificent advantage of a literature becomes naturally 
the fittest to survive. Even so there is need oftentimes of con- 
ference and compromise with a view to unification of dialects. 
The result is only a‘ question of time, for ultimately the printed 
page, modified as need arises, must conquer. Or consider again 
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the difficult problem of those conservative languages which have 
an ancient literature, which have become divorced from the com- 
mon speech of the people. It is the language of the scholar and 
the pundit, but not of the village or the bazaar. Obviously the 
student’s version tends inevitably towards a classical form, but it 
may do so at a great sacrifice of utility. Even at a Church Congress 
of recent years it has been gravely asserted that the Bible ought 
never to be put in anything but the most dignified and the most 
scholarly of versions. It all depends upon the way in which you 
regard it. If you are looking upon this book as a literature, then 
by all means let it always remain in a literary dress ; but if you 
regard it as a message, then the first essential of a message is that 
it should be understood. Hence, if a defence be needed, I put in 
a plea for those simple colloquial versions which echo the speech 
of the common people, and give the gospel story in a form which 
the most illiterate can understand. There need not be a lack of 
dignity, and I cannot forget that a great part of our own English 
rendering of the Gospels, and notably that of St. John, is com- 
posed of monosyllabic words. 

What is to be done in the case of peoples who seem destined 
to die out or to be absorbed? To these is given at least a 
Gospel ; more if the need arises. We thank God for the magni- 
ficent results of consecrated scholarship which we see in the 
versions produced during the last century. Let us pay a tribute 
to the scholarship which they represent. No one need be in the 
least degree ashamed of the linguistic results of the translation of 
the Scriptures. But there is one inevitable difficulty. Notwith- 
standing the fullest use of native talent, translations for the most 
part bear marks of the stranger within the gate. We look for- 
ward to the time when the Christian Church shall have made 
such progress in the education of native students that the work 
of direct translation from the Hebrew and Greek may be con- 
fidently entrusted to those born in the land. . 

It is a privilege for a member of the Church of England to 
express the incalculable debt which we owe to those outside our 
own ranks who have laboured in this cause. After all, there is no 
better way of promoting Christian unity than by providing some- 
thing for united Christendom to undertake ; and the men who 
have met round the table of a translation or revision board know 
more of the true meaning of the unity of the Spirit than those 
who have had no such opportunity of coming together in the 
work of the Lord. 


The Rev. Epmunp McCuure, M.A., Secretary of the 
S.P.C.K., said that among the agencies for evangelizing the 
heathen world a highly important place must be assigned to a 
vernacular Christian literature. As far as Church Missions are 
concerned versions of the Bible and of the Prayer Book will 
naturally take a paramount position in this connexion. But here 
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we have to consider certain limitations. We have to call to mind 
that a vernacular Bible will occupy quite a different place in the 
hands of a heathen people from that which it holds among those 
who live in a Christian atmosphere. We are prone to overlook 
this distinction, and are consequently inclined to believe that the 
Bible, as a source of Christian doctrine, is likely to be as effective 
as an evangelizing agency among non-Christians as it is among us 
at home. ‘The Bible does not really explain itself. It needs to be 
accompanied by the living voice of an interpreter, and it requires 
a commentary to make its aims and origin fully understood. 
There is one historic instance at least of the evil effects arising 
from the indiscriminate distribution of a vernacular Bible apart 
from the control and interpretation of the missionary. We have 
to keep this danger well in mind in providing for the vernacular 
needs of the mission field. On account of this danger, also, it is 
expedient that versions of the Bible should in our Missions be 
preceded by translations of the Prayer Book. For not only does 
the Prayer Book contain, in the Psalter and in the Gospels and 
Epistles, the most important portions of the Bible, but it places 
them in such a connexion that they receive a Catholic interpreta- 
tion. The recurring fasts and festivals of the Church introduce 
these parts of Revelation in a sequence which tends to bring out 
clearly their significance, and at the same time to furnish the 
application of the message they contain. The other portions of 
the Prayer Book also bear upon the spiritual needs of a Christian 
community, and are, therefore, calculated to develop the religious 
life of a people arising out of heathenism. The Catechism, also 
(modified by authority where necessity prescribes it), is the best 
introduction to a fuller Christian teaching. I think the Society 
with which I am connected has been well advised, therefore, in 
giving prominence in its vernacular work to versions of the 
Prayer Book. ‘The production of these versions also tends to 
bring out the difficulties which the Christian missionary will en- 
counter in translating into a foreign tongue and for an alien 
people the various theological terms which Christianity has given 
birth to in its evolution. We have only to think of such terms as 
“Trinity”, “of one Substance”, “Sacrament”, “Church”, &c., 
to realize the extent of this difficulty. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has laid down rules to secure adequacy of 
rendering of such important words in its versions of the Prayer 
Book, and thus to obviate possible future schisms. According 
to these rules the Archbishop of Canterbury, as the centre of 
Anglican unity, is the authority to determine whether the neces- 
sary steps have been taken to secure adequacy of rendering, and 
also whether proposed modifications of the text are allowable. 
This system works well, although it throws upon the Archbishop 
a burden which, with his Grace’s other serious concerns, must be 
not a little oppressive. 

Once a version of the Prayer Book, either in whole or in part, 
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has been prepared, translations of further portions of the sacred 
Scriptures may be taken in hand. All the books of the Bible are 
not of equal importance, and it would be therefore fastidious to 
insist upon the whole when a portion only will serve. A com- 
plete New Testament is, however, desirable, and if this cannot be 
attained at once, a complete Gospel—preferably that according 
to St. Luke—will prepare the way for it. Of the Old Testament 
books, those most fitted to meet the Oriental type of mind are, 
perhaps, Job, the Psalms (already mentioned), Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and to these may well be added Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. 
The Prophets and the Historical Books will fall afterwards into 
their proper places. But it cannot be too strongly urged that 
versions of none of these books should be put forward without 
a commentary. It partakes of the nature of superstition to regard 
the absence of note or comment as a merit in versions of the 
Bible. The missionary himself, in any case, must furnish note 
and comment. Would it not, therefore, be more satisfactory to 
have these notes thought out intelligently beforehand, and given 
forth with the text? They need not be elaborate, but just sufficient 
to indicate the origin of the book, to elucidate the difficulties of 
the text, and, if possible, to illustrate, by examples drawn from 
native sources, the lessons conveyed. The importance of such 
commentaries on versions of the Bible for the mission field is 
becoming more and more recognized, and many such versions 
are now in use. 

The greatest mission field in the world is China, and it is sad 
to have to think of the small impression which Christian Missions 
have yet made upon it. Here is an immense field for a vernacular 
Christian literature, and yet how small is the supply. The lingu- 
istic difficulty in providing such a literature for the miilions of 
China has led to a method of evangelization which is a breach 
in precedent. English, owing to the lack of knowledge of the 
vernacular, is used in many Missions there as almost the only 
medium of instruction. A few native youths are selected and 
taught English, and through English the Gospel, in the hope 
that they may become one day native evangelists. This is rather 
unpromising, and still more unpromising is the suggestion that all 
the Chinese should obtain their Christianity through the acquire- 
ment of English and the reading of English literature. The 
remedy for this state of things lies in the better linguistic equip- 
ment of the missionaries, especially of those who are to work in 
the East. We want a central institution for Oriental languages, 
in which young men destined for mission work may be taught by 
native teachers the language of the people whom they are intended 
to evangelize. Such a project is already on foot, and the mis- 
sionary societies should, in my opinion, be ready to take advantage 
of it by drawing up beforehand a workable scheme. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND CONTROVERSIAL LITERATURE 


The BisHop or OsaKka (Dr. Foss) said: Our own experience 
may show the necessity of having in the mission field, as at home, 
good books suitable for the theological student, the thoughtful 
inquirer, and the less instructed Christian ; as well as apologetic 
and evangelistic literature for all classes of those not yet won. 
We are told that in Japan there are only twenty-three theological 
books, many of them out of print, and only ten commentaries on 
parts of the Holy Scriptures, published by Churchmen. Many of 
these, being translations, are barely intelligible without a know- 
ledge of English. Still, again and again I have been thanked 
by those to whom I have been enabled to introduce even such 
a modicum of literature as we possess. Many books, infidel, 
agnostic, and the like, translated in Japan, are readily written 
into Chinese or Korean; so that loyal workers putting forth 
translations in any of these three languages, may influence two 
more countries. Some of the books which, in the early days of 
missionary effort, had the widest circulation in Japan, were pre- 
pared in Chinese, with the thought of influencing China alone. 
It would seem that no definite provision is being made by the Mis- 
sion Boards or Societies in Japan, be they American or English, 
for preparing theological works. From the S.P.C.K., however, 
we are constantly receiving grants for printing and publishing 
most of the books which we have; but most of the missionaries 
have no time to spare for the important labour of preparation. 
Encouragement should be given to missionaries duly qualified 
to set apart a definite portion of their time for such work. A 
grant should be made for encouraging good translators; and 
instruction from Board or Society should ensure that suitable 
books be prepared, whether translations or adaptations of well- 
known English books, or original works on definitely chosen 
subjects. The Greek Church Mission, I understand, sets apart 
a considerable sum year by year for such translations, and we 
owe to them some of the best commentaries we have, namely 
translations or adaptations of St. Chrysostom’s works. Several 
of our commentaries and other books were founded on notes 
for lectures in theological colleges—a suggestive fact for lecturers 
and professors. The Japanese are great readers, and are in- 
terested in all the theological questions of the day. They are 
now printing Christian novels, that is, novels with a Christian 
motive as their basis. We ask, then, that this Congress will impress 
upon the Church and her Societies the importance of good books, 
theological and apologetic; and will urge that due provision be 
made in all Missions for the preparation, publication, and dis- 
semination of such useful literature. We can guarantee in Japan, 
and probably in most of the mission fields, that full use will be 
made of such provision. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Rev. W. G. WALSHE (late C.M.S. and Christian Literature 
Society of China) said: The advantages of the literary method as 
a missionary agency are obvious. That books of information on 
general topics must fol/ow the labours of the evangelistic missionary 
and accompany those of the teacher will be admitted ; but the fact 
that, where possible, they ought to precede the personal and indi- 
vidual work of missionaries may not be so evident. 

The existence of one literary language in China furnishes a con- 
dition extremely favourable to the gospel. The written Wén-Li 
is understood not only throughout China proper, but also in 
Manchuria, Mongolia, Corea, Japan, and many other places. The 
most abstruse subjects have been satisfactorily represented through 
Wén-Li. The Chinese have always depended for the representa- 
tion of their religious ideas upon the agency of the written page. 
Confucianism and Taoism employ no preachers; and Buddhism 
depends for its continuance and extension upon its great mass of 
literature diligently produced during the past two centuries. We 
are thus magnificently endowed and equipped in China for the 
production and diffusion of general literature, for which a great 
demand exists. : 

Some twenty years ago a number of missionaries desired to do 
something to dissipate Chinese misunderstanding and prejudice. 
But the area to be covered was vast, the means of transit ineffec- 
tive, and it seemed hopeless to attempt personal influence with 
the influential classes. It was resolved to form a Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowledge, by books, maga- 
zines and tracts. Progress was slow for the first six years, and 
then largely increased income indicated growing popularity and 
national conviction. The lessons which books and pamphlets 
pressed upon the people, as to the necessity for reforms, were 
brought home to them with bewildering force by what followed 
the war with Japan in 1895. Probably millions in China would 
never have learned the facts but for the publication by the 
society of a full and true history of the war, with supplementary 
volumes emphasizing the need of educational reform. Ten 
thousand students petitioned the emperor to undertake reform 
upon the lines suggested. The emperor ordered a complete 
set of the society’s works for his own personal use, and issued 
a series of epoch-making edicts. ‘The demand for books on 
general subjects increased with the growth of the reform move- 
ment. Increased receipts were realized in spite of the frightful 
cataclysm of 1900, which threatened to reverse all the progress 
made. Some of the highest officials in the empire voluntarily 
subscribed largely, in appreciation of the society’s work. It was 
found that pirated editions of the books were published in many 
of the provinces. This was the highest compliment that could 
be paid by Chinese publishers; especially seeing that, not long 
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before, these books now so popular were regarded by the authori- 
ties, with much prejudice. 

Distinctly religious literature could not have affected so deeply 
the springs of national life at this period. No doubt the need 
for vital religion will express itself in the near future; but the 
great question now before China is, how to make the nation strong 
in the physical or political sense. Hence she seeks to learn the 
methods of other nations, and is best served by books which 
show how much we owe to the Christian religion for the founda- 
tion principles which are the bases of our national prosperity. 
The popularity of these books enhances the demand for religious 
works in the stricter sense, and must stimulate the desire for those 
“sacred classics” in which the principles are enshrined. Mission- 
aries in every part of China bear testimony to the value of general 
literature as a key for gaining entrance to the hearts and homes 
of influential Chinese. This prepares the way for the reception 
of the highest truth. We may here remember that the Renais- 
sance in Europe was an intellectual movement resulting in a 
religious awakening. General literature will be in greater demand 
on the part.of our Christian native agents, as the educational 
systems in China and other countries develop. 

In this work of general literature our Church of England is not 
adequately represented. In the whole of China there are pro- 
bably only twenty missionaries engaged in literary work of any 
description. Since the unavoidable retirement three years ago 
of a C.M.S. missionary, not a single representative of the Church 
of England has been set apart for this interesting, important, and 
promising service. Surely, our beloved Church should send of its 
best to share ih the great work of preparing the world, by the 
dissemination of truth, to receive Him who is Himself the Truth. 


Miss Dr SéLincourT (Z.B.M.M., Principal of the Lady Muir 
Training School, Allahabad) contributed a paper which was read 
by Miss M. C. Gollock: My brief remarks are mainly based on 
eleven years’ permanent observation in North India. The literary 
problem of the mission field involves three closely interwoven 
questions: What should be written? Who should write? What 
languages should be employed ? 

Literature for Missionaries.—(1) Information is greatly needed 
on the various local customs and beliefs. For some small areas 
the need has been met; but as a rule the young missionary has 
but a hazy notion of the complex life and thought of the Easterns 
by whom he is surrounded. If information concerning each 
district could be brought out by.an experienced local missionary 
or an educated and sympathetic convert, the help would be 
enormous. Existing learned and popular books on the religions 
and philosophies of India cannot, in the nature of the case, meet 
the need. ‘The stores of local information amassed by veterans 
need to be conserved and systematically passed on to new-comers, 
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(2) Definite guidance in evangelistic work is needed, not general 
advice ; models showing by what methods ideals may be realized. 
We need carefully worked-out notes of evangelistic addresses 
suited to various classes of people; another series based on the 
Hindu festivals of the year; another on the Moslem year; each 
series abounding in references to folk-lore, proverbs and customs, 
with quotations from the sacred books of the people. 

Literature for Native Christians unable to read English.— 
(1) We need books to assist systematic and devotional study of 
the Scriptures and of the progress of the kingdom of God in the 
world ; also history, in the spread of the Church of Christ through 
the missionary labour of all ages. (2) Books on the theory and 
practice of. teaching. We trust that, more and more, native 
Christians will take up teaching—if not as a profession, as a 
labour of love in their leisure time. At present this work 1s 
seriously retarded by ignorance of elementary psychology and 
method. (3) General literature of an inspiring and educative 
character. Enormous difficulty in the training of character con- 
fronts missionary educationalists through the very small number 
of books available for pupils conversant with English. 

Literature for Non-Christians unable to read English —(1) Our 
work is often seriously checked through lack of a simple Life 
of Christ, intelligible to the average Indian, without the help of 
a teacher. (2) If the gospel message and the leading truths 
of our faith could be turned into verse of native metre, the story 
of the Cross would sing itself into the hearts of the people. We 
foreigners can supply vernacular literature only in an imperfect 
degree. Therefore we should adopt every means for developing 
native literary gifts. The language problem is difficult to face. 
Are we to continue to give all but the most elementary education 
in English, the evil results of which course daily become more 
apparent ? Or are we to increase translation work, with the draw- 
back of the overwhelming number of vernaculars? One possible 
solution is in Esperanto, which would greatly simplify translation. 
Each nation keeping its own language for indigenous literature, 
translators could use this international medium. All peoples 
would be brought into touch with the whole range of European 
thought, and the method might beneficially affect racial problems 
in the East. 

Missionary Literature for Home Reading.—Could not some- 
thing be done to decrease the quantity and improve the quality ? 
Could we not have one standard first-class review, the circulation 
of which all our Societies would unite to promote? Experts 
from all our Missions could contribute their best thoughts on 
our common problems ; and to it each Mission could add, after 
the manner of localized magazines, a page of latest news from 
the field. Heavily burdened readers would be relieved, and we 
should demonstrate the reality of our union in missionary aim. 
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DISCUSSION 


Miss ALLEN (Haifa, Palestine) gave details of her experience 

many years ago, in assisting Bishop Steere, pioneer of literature in 
Zanzibar. The language, or “slave’s lingo ” as it was called, was 
not written then. Having about thirteen forms of the verb, it 
was very rich; but there was difficulty in translating dignified 
ideas. The Bishop used to read his translations to her; 
and her knowledge of the colloquial vernacular often came into 
amusing conflict with his Hebrew and Greek. 

The Rev. E. Ryerson (Japan) spoke of the Japanese as 
a highly educated people with a school system ranging from 
kindergarten to university. Books of all kinds are pouring from 
the press. People who will not come to the mission stations 
read our books in the privacy of their own houses. Christian 
books are found in the small shops of the interior. The Bible 
Society last year sold 70,000 New Testaments in Japan ; and it 
will be worth while making considerable expenditure to get more 
Christian books among the people, through the ordinary channels. 
The living voice is needed as well—the Japanese voice. We 
must concentrate upon training the native ministry. Without 
books for these ministers and others, there is danger of a dwarfed 
or deformed Christianity, a flabby undenominationalism. 

The Rev. W. H. T. GarirpNER (C.M.S., Cairo) said it 
-was remarkable that everything said since Mr. Taylor’s speech 
tended to the conclusion that the Church generally is feeling that 
even more urgent than the vastly important matter of Bible trans- 
lation is the necessity for providing Christian vernacular literature. 
He questioned whether it is advisable to train workers for the 
mission fields in a London Oriental College. Why not have 
great centres of training in the mission fields themselves? For 
example, Cairo might be the chief centre for the study of Arabic, 
with specialists to guide in reading, others for native customs, 
and so forth. All the Societies would join in such a scheme. 
There should be such a college for every portion of the mission 
field which has a sufficiently large area to warrant its establish- 
ment. If all the great missionary languages need a literature, it 
is a correlative proposition that they each need a Christian litera- 
ture society. What has been done in this direction is sporadic. 
But at the Cairo Missionary Conference a little co-operation has 
issued in the publication of a list of works for Moslems, chiefly 
controversial. The speaker would be glad to get some practical 
suggestion as to how all interested in projects of Christian litera- 
ture extension could get together to further discuss and settle the 
many questions that arise upon that subject. 

The Rev. Herpert Barnes (Likoma), who is engaged in 
revising the New Testament in Chi Nyanja, deprecated Esperanto 
for translation purposes. Commerce will compel the unification 
of dialects. With the fullest use of the vernacular in translations, 
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it will be safest to introduce a new word into the language when 
we do not know the precise connotation of a native term. In 
one Central African dialect, it is an insult to address a person 
older than yourself in the second person singular. The polite 
form is the first person plural. Should we, therefore, in trans- 
lation use the honorific plural, more particularly in the Lord’s 
Prayer, or keep rigidly to the numbers and persons of the Greek ? 

The Rev. J. OKUSEINDE (Yoruba, Western Equatorial Africa) 
asked prayer for his people, who are not well served in the matter 
of general literature, but have translations of Bible, Prayer Book, 
and hymns. There is among them a growing desire to read. 

The Rev. F. A. P. SHrrrerr (formerly Principal of the Lahore 
Divinity School) said that no Englishman should attempt to 
produce Christian literature in another tongue without the help 
of a fellow-Christian born to the use of that language. Nor 
should the native Christian, with the same aim, forgo the aid 
of his English brother. New words introduced in the course 
of translation should be preferably those familiar in other 
languages. 

BisHop Riptey (late Bishop of Caledonia, British Columbia) 
had known some Missions where no attempt was made to 
give the Word of God in the native tongue, but it was sought 
to make English the medium. That had proved a bar to pro- 
gress. When he first went to British Columbia there were six 
distinct languages in his diocese; but he insisted that any 
language expressing human want would yield a satisfactory trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. In those days the Indian languages 
had no verb “to be”; but, with the assistance of a native, he 
built the verb up from a combination of roots. The younger 
generation now uses a word that the older people do not under- 
stand, and vice versa. ‘The translation of Bible and Prayer Book 
has fixed the language. The Bible without note or comment had 
been deprecated. Is it any less objectionable when missionaries 
make more blunders in speech than can possibly be found in the 
translation of the Bible? His own early attempts dealt with a 
verse here and there until the whole Prayer Book was done. 
Then he ventured on the Scriptures. A copy of that first trans- 
lation has notes for revision on every page, sometimes almost 
covering the text. The Hau-hau : instance, referred to by 
Mr. McClure, does not apply to absence of note or comment. 
Our soldiers did atrocious things, always fighting on Sunday, 
because they knew the natives had been taught to respect the 
day. Comparing our practice with our teaching, the Maoris 
threw over the Bible as a whole, retaining only such things as 
fitted in with their own ideas. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF BRITISH GOVERNMENTS 
ABROAD TOWARDS MISSIONS WITHIN THEIR 
TERRITORIES 


By Sir Cuarzes A. Evuiort, K.C.S.1., rate Lievt.- 
GOVERNOR OF BENGAL 


The relation between missionary societies and the Govern- 
ment of the country in which they carry on their work is one of 
the most interesting subjects that can be discussed at this 
Congress. Where the Government is a foreign one, and especially 
where it is heathen or Mohammedan, the problem is delicate and 
complicated, but other speakers will deal with these cases. I will 
confine myself to those countries like India, or North Canada, or 
South Africa, or New Zealand, where the indigenous inhabitants 
are British subjects, and where the British Government has to 
work hand in hand with Christian Missions in civilizing them and 
elevating them to a higher level in morals and in religion; and 
you will not think it unnatural if I base my remarks mainly on 
my own experience in India, although I think the conclusions 
drawn are equally applicable to the situation where the heathen 
races are the object of missionary effort in other British 
territories. 

You know that the relations were not always what they are 
now. In the early days of the East India Company, missionary 
effort was looked on with great jealousy, and even when mission- 
aries were allowed to land and settle in the country they were 
prohibited from preaching to the Native army. When the first 
conversion of a sepoy took place at Meerut, the cry that rose to 
the lips of the colonel of the regiment was, “ Would you have us 
all murdered in our beds?” Nor can it be said that this alarm 
was altogether unfounded, for undoubtedly the fear of being 
made Christians was one of the component elements in the 
feelings which led to the Mutiny. But it was the fear of being 
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forcibly made Christians that disturbed the Native army, and if 
they had been better instructed in the policy of Government, 
and the missionaries had had freer access to them, that fear 
could never have been entertained. Lord Lawrence held that 
our then policy of abstaining from a declaration of Christianity 
must have led the most thoughtful of them to say, It is impossible 
that the men who adhere to any religion should not desire its 
spread, or should be willing to conceal it; and if they profess un- 
concern, it must be a veil to cover a deep-laid plot to overthrow 
our religion. And so he was led to the famous utterance: ‘“‘ We 
are the trustees of the people, bound by our conscience to do 
all the best we can for them: as the study of the Bible is fraught 
with the highest blessings, we desire to communicate those 
blessings.” 

And so after the Mutiny the true policy was definitely laid 
down by a statesman whose name you will hardly expect to see 
connected with such a declaration, for it was Lord Palmerston 
who wrote that it was our duty and interest to promote the 
diffusion of Christianity throughout the length and breadth of 
India. In carrying out this principle the Government and the 
Missions work hand in hand, but the share allotted to the two 
hands is different. Proselytizing is the business of missionaries, 
but Government officers are bound, so far as their official capacity 
is concerned, to abstain from it. They can, indeed, do much for 
the improvement. of the people of the country. They can engage 
in all matters relating to its material and physical advancement : 
security of life and property, justice between man and man, the 
construction of railways, roads, and canals, the increase of com- 
merce and sanitation, the development of industries, the spread 
of education, and the growth of a higher morality. But there is 
one field of improvement which the Government is debarred 
from entering on. Its officers are not authorized to speak to the 
people of religion, of the relation between God and man, between 
this life and the next. They cannot tell them of the love of God 
or of the risen Redeemer. This is the noble field which it is 
given to missionaries to occupy. If it were left unoccupied, all 
that the Government aims at doing would be one-sided and 
incomplete. It had to be occupied in order that our whole duty 
to the country should be fulfilled, and as it is so occupied, we 
’ have a right to say that the Government and the Missions are 
working hand in hand to fulfil the duty which God imposed on 
England when He entrusted to us the administration of that 
great country to be carried on always and absolutely for the good 
of the people. 

Besides doing this work of preaching and proselytizing, which 
Government officials may not share in, missionaries can also take 
and do take a large part in other classes of work which lie within 
the province of Government. In education, for instance, they 
have done good service, and have often led the way and stimulated 
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the Government to greater exertions. In some parts a large portion 
of elementary instruction has been in their hands, and everywhere 
they have established secondary schools and colleges in which 
they are able to do what Government cannot do in its own schools 
and colleges, viz. to bring Christian truths and the teaching of the 
Bible to bear on the minds of the young, and so to train up a body 
of men who may or may not be professing Christians, but who 
have imbibed high principles, and who when they leave school 
and go out into the world are able to set examples of honesty and 
morality to their countrymen. In medicine, again, they have 
greatly assisted the official staff by establishing hospitals and dis- 
pensaries to which the natives often resort even more freely and 
confidently than they do to Government institutions. In social 
and philological studies they have had eminent success; it is to 
them that we owe in many cases a knowledge of the languages of 
aboriginal or savage tribes which had never been reduced to 
writing, and the first fruits of that knowledge have been transla- 
tions of the Bible and the production of other works, grammars, 
dictionaries, and so forth, which have been invaluable to those who 
have to administer the countries in which these languages are 
spoken. In many ways missionaries are able to give help by 
interpreting the féelings and views of the people to Government 
and of Government to the people, with whom they come in con- 
tact in different and often in closer ways than officers. In such 
matters as the abolition of suttee, of domestic slavery, of human 
sacrifices and of infanticide, they have stood up wisely for the right, 
as well as in the reform of marriage laws affecting the converts. 
In these and in many other respects you will easily understand 
what an influence for good missionaries have been and what 
a help to Government, so that it is clearly their due that our 
Christian Government should recognize them as a body of men 
fighting on its side, and doing invaluable service, and should give 
them lavishly and ungrudgingly its protection, its support, and its 
sympathy. 

In return for this it is right for Government to impose certain 
limitations on the conduct of missionaries. It is bound to point 
out the danger of taking sides in local politics, especially in any 
disputes as to land tenures. Ifa missionary sees injustice being 
done, it is right for him to inform the authorities of it; but if he 
assumes publicly the position of a supporter or partisan of any 
class he incurs two dangers: he may encourage an excitable 
population to acts of violence, or he may find that they profess 
Christianity in large numbers, without real conversion of heart, 
for worldly motives, believing that by so doing they will obtain his 
support. Again, the Government may fairly demand that they will 
not embarrass it, by attempting, while they live under its protection, 
to enter into regions such as those on the northern frontier of 
India, where it has no jurisdiction, and where if they were captured 
or slain it would have to send out an expedition to rescue them or 
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to punish the assailants, or else to undergo great loss of prestige. 
And further, just now when so much disloyalty is being implanted 
in the minds of boys at the ordinary schools and colleges, Govern- 
ment may fairly expect that they will especially set themselves to 
preserve the boys of the missionary institutions, which are largely 
supported by grants of public money, from being infected by the 
taint of sedition. 

I think I have said enough about the relations of Government 
and Missions in India ; but I would like to be allowed to add a few 
words about the attitude of individual missionaries and officials to 
each other. This attitude is not as a rule as friendly and sym- 
pathetic as it might be. It is a melancholy sight to see a station 
where the English officials and the missionary community do not 
mix, and perhaps even do not know one another. Such a result 
happens more through want of thought than by intention. The 
work of all classes is strenuous and exhausting, and when it is over 
for the day men and women are naturally disposed to take their 
recreation in their usual way rather than to seek the society of 
those among whom they are not automatically thrown. We who 
live in London and who often complain that for months together 
we cannot find a day to go and visit our dearest friends if they 
live some distance off, should be the last to throw a stone at our 
brethren in India. But all the same, this aloofness, this ignorance 
of each other, is a thing to be regretted. It is not entirely the 
fault of officials. Some missionaries intentionally avoid the society 
of other English people, for fear it should hinder their devotion to 
their own work or create suspicion in the minds of the natives 
among whom they work. This, however, is a very mistaken view. 
Some keep apart through mere shyness, but they will be wiser if 
they struggle against this feeling, realizing that, as a distinguished 
Punjab official, Colonel Montgomery, has well said in one of the 
printed papers of this section, “‘ A missionary who, while thoroughly 
consistent in his life and teaching, makes friends with his fellow- 
countrymen in a foreign land does good to himself, to the man he 
makes his friend, and to his Mission.” And on the other side, if 
Government officials understand their duty, they will maintain 
such social relations with missionaries as will certify to their regard 
and respect for them, and enable them to learn at first hand what 
is the nature and progress of their work among the people whose 
welfare is the first care of statesmen as well as of Christians. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE MISSIONARY TOWARDS 
BRITISH GOVERNMENTS ABROAD 


By Sir W. MackwortH Youne, K.C.S.1., rate Lreut.- 
GOVERNOR OF THE PUNJAB 


The portion of the subject allotted to me is the attitude of the 
missionary towards British Governments abroad. The aim of the 
British Government, whether at home or abroad, is the well-being 
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of the people committed to it. The missionary is heart and soul 
in accord with this aim. It is his own; and as a British subject 
he is fully alive to the blessings of British rule. But the Govern- 
ment method is from his point of view incomplete, because it does 
not aim at the establishment of Christ’s kingdom in the hearts of 
men, which he knows to be the only source of perfect well-being. 
And he exists to supply the deficiency. ‘As a representative of the 
Christian Society divinely charged with the evangelization of the 
world, he preaches a gospel higher than that of civilization, and 
offers in God’s name to restless souls a peace more secure than 
the “Pax Britannica”. He does not, however, unless he is a 
superficial person, blame the Government for neglecting this duty, 
because he knows that it is to the Church and not to the Civil 
Government that it belongs. He recognizes the limitations of 
both, the distinction between the things of God and the things of 
Caesar ; but he is nevertheless quite sure that God is working His 
purpose out as much through one as through the other, and that 
so far from their being antagonistic, they are in fact complementary 
each to the other, as are body and soul in the human being. Not 
only is it possible, but it is natural, for the two agencies to co- 
operate, and to regard each other as valuable auxiliaries. This 
has not always been so. There have been instances in which 
British rule abroad has discouraged, and even attempted to ex- 
tinguish, Christian effort. Missionary zeal has been known to defy 
civil restrictions. Such instances are rare now. There are few 
Governors of British non-Christian possessions who have not 
confessed their obligations to the missionary ; and few missionaries 
within those limits who are not able to avail themselves of the 
Government machinery, and specially its systems of education and 
medical relief, as a means of making Christ known. And this is 
due to a better understanding, not to any confusion of ideas. The 
civil power is still quite clear that the spread of the Christian faith 
is not one of its functions, but it recognizes that those engaged in 
spreading it are important contributors to good government and 
to a good understanding between the Government and the people. 
The missionary is clearer than he ever was that he may not invoke 
the arm of flesh in preaching the gospel, but that the institutions 
of the British Government afford him opportunities for leavening 
the generation with Christian influences, which are not met with 
under most other Governments. When the Government is face to 
face with momentous questions, he will be ever ready to acquiesce 
in its decisions if he may do so with due regard to his Divine com- 
mission. But he will only allow himself to touch politics, educa- 
tion, medical relief, or any other department of Civil Government 
with the devoted object of serving his Master’s cause. 

‘Now there is little use in stating these abstract propositions 
unless they can be practically applied, so I will proceed to 
attempt some application. As my time is short I must make 
a limited selection. I select India‘as the country, and two of the 
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burning questions of the day in India as’ my subjects: (1) the 
unrest, (2) female education. 

And first, the unrest, or as J should prefer to call it, the Vew 
India. For it would be a great mistake to regard what is going 
on in India as a phase which will pass. Some of the extrava- 
gancies will pass, and the sooner the better ; but what is happening 
is a development, not a phase: a new birth, not a sickness. The 
proof of this lies in the fact of its universal acceptance by all 
classes in India itself. It is not merely the Bengali agitator or 
the Mahratta plotter, the Mohammedan student in London or 
Aligarh, and the educated Jat of the Punjab, but every intelligent 
person in India who has a new idea of nationality, a new vision 
of liberty. Among no class is the feeling stronger than among 
the Indian Christians. The intensely interesting movements 
towards indigenous Missions are not altogether actuated by love 
for souls ; they are due partly to a strong racial desire to emulate 
the Christian West. ‘Why should we lag behind?” is the voice 
of India from Peshawar to Cape Comorin. And there can be no 
doubt that this attitude constitutes one of the greatest problems 
with which the British Government has ever been confronted, 
and upon the way in which it is treated will depend, humanly 
speaking, the future of British rule in India. And the question 
of the day is, how is the British Government going to deal with it, 
and what help are the missionaries and the Church at large going 
to give towards its solution? Both must remember that they are 
responsible for the present state of things. They have fostered 
the spirit of liberty, and lo! it is born. Can they repudiate their 
own offspring or desire to strangle it at its birth? Surely not. 
A sharp distinction must no doubt be drawn between that which 
makes for life, and that which makes for ruin, between liberty 
and licence, between lawful aspirations and unlawful methods 
of attaining them. Repression of the latter is imperative. Not 
less so is the recognition and acceptance of the former. The 
difficulty is great, but it is not insurmountable. India’s awaken- 
ing must be met with the spirit of Christianity. The law of love, 
not of coercion, must be applied, in order to bring out what is 
good and hopeful in the present revolt of India against accepted 
methods. And there are some who realize this, and have publicly 
subscribed to it. At the risk of his well-deserved popularity the 
Bishop of Lahore has sounded this note in India. It has been 
taken up and re-echoed in the recent noble utterances of the 
Viceroy and Secretary of State. If ever there were an oppor- 
tunity for the missionary to show loyalty to the Civil Government 
while acting wholly in conformity with his profession, surely it 
is here. And the opportunity is not only his, but it belongs also 
to the Society to which he belongs, and to the Church at large. 
Is all being done which can be done to foster Indian Christianity ? 
May a layman ask a question on a purely ecclesiastical matter ? 
Why is it that we have no Indian bishops? Our Presbyterian 
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brethren in India elected an Indian over the heads of grey-haired 
Scotch veterans, as the Moderator of their Pan-Presbyterian assem- 
bly in Allahabad. Africa has its bishops. Will India be outrun by 
China and Japan also? Alien and indigenous Christianity stand 
to each other in the relation of forerunner and fulfilment. “He 
must increase, but I must decrease” will be the ungrudging and 
joyful exclamation of every foreign missionary who sees Christ’s 
image in his Indian brother. As in the matter of the Indian 
episcopate, so in every other department of life, the principle 
of India for the Indians, and the Indians for Christ, will be his 
watchword. Fitness, not race, will be the qualification for trust ; 
and in the consistent observance of this principle will be found 
the heart of the people. I earnestly hope that it may be found 
possible in the very near future to exhibit the object-lesson so 
specially needed at the present crisis, whereby the Church will 
strengthen the hands of the Government, and proclaim the 
momentous truth that Great Britain holds India as a solemn 
trust from God, not for her own aggrandisement or advantage, 
but for the good of the people and the extension of the kingdom 
of Christ. 

Now a word on female education. It is for several reasons the 
subject of the day for the British Government in India. For (1) 
the heart of the people is set upon it, and it has got to come; 
and (2) it is beset with extraordinary difficulties, towards the 
solution of which the experience gained in the education of the 
men contributes but little. This also is a matter in which the 
attitude of the missionary towards the Government may prove of 
the greatest importance to the future of India. Seventy years ago 
missionaries set the example in regard to the higher education of 
the men. Their idea and hope was that they might monopolize 
the field, and leaven the intellectual advance of India with Chris- 
tianity. Alas! that is one of the “ might have beens” had British 
Christianity proved itself the true complement of British Govern- 
ment. The missionary schools and colleges are still the hope of 
New India, but they are so few and far between as to serve only 
as object-lessons, and the bulk of India’s educated manhood has 
no direct Christian influence brought to bear upon it. To-day the 
same opportunity is presented in respect of India’s women. The 
same, do I say? it is a far greater opportunity. For as yet 
the field is largely held by the missionaries, and the lady mis- 
sionary enjoys the trust of India as no other woman does. ‘ Win 
the women and you will win the men”, as an Indian woman has 
well and truly said. Is the experience of the last century to be 
repeated ? or will the Christian women of the West pour through 
the gap and solve for the British Government one of its greatest 
perplexities in the best of all ways, by bringing the love of Jesus 
Christ into the hearts and homes of the people? 
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| TOWARDS GOVERNMENTS OF OTHER CHRISTIAN 
STATES 


By THE BisHop oF Mapacascar (Dr. G. L. King) 


I suppose that most of us consider France, the great and 
friendly nation which rules in Madagascar, a Christian State. 
I believe that at heart a large part of the nation is Christian, and 
that many principles which are truly Christian govern the public 
acts even of those who repudiate Christ and His religion. I 
believe too that the nation will, as a nation, find its way back 
to Christ. And it is with real regret that I am bound to state 
that, as a nation, as a corporate body, France is (for the moment 
only, I trust) non-Christian. The people of Madagascar were told 
the other day by the highest authority in the land, that “the 
Republic had no religion and did not want any”. 

It may naturally be supposed that the English missionaries of 
our own Church and of the London Missionary and Friends’ 
Foreign Missionary Societies are having rather ‘‘a bad time” in 
Madagascar. Well, I am bound to confess that we have diffi- 
culties, but I deprecate a good deal of unguarded language which 
has lately been spoken in some meetings on this subject. We 
are not persecuted, nor are our converts. Our churches are not 
closed, nor is our directly evangelistic work greatly interfered with, 
though our right to educate, and especially to educate those 
whom Government schools cannot hope to reach, has been 
seriously curtailed. But the work is going on: the actual 
numerical progress (I can only speak of my own mission) was 
greater in 1907 than in any previous year that I have known: 
and. there is no possibility whatever, thanks to a clause in a 
treaty between our own country and France, that our work will 
be stopped or the missionaries requested to leave. 

It is not, however, my business to discuss how rulers should 
behave to missionaries, but how missionaries should behave to 
rulers. The remarks which follow are of a general character and 
have no special bearing on Madagascar. 

How then should we missionaries act, if we find ourselves 
dealing with a subject race under a civilized European Govern- 
ment? 

First, I put the duty of prayer, both public and private, for 
the civil rulers of the land. An Englishman prays publicly for 
His Gracious Majesty the King ; an American Churchman for his 
President ; a Malagasy for the President of the French Republic, 
the Governor-General, and all in authority. In addition to the 
grace of wisdom in our rulers, which it is the main purpose of 
our prayer humbly to ask and (if God wills) to obtain, the very 
use of such prayers keeps the duty of loyalty before our people. 

Next, the missionary must himself be loyal, and disloyalty is 
more easy than we think. An Englishman here at home allows 
himself a wide liberty of criticism. It is the inalienable right of 
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the free-born Briton to grumble at laws and institutions. <A 
missionary will allow himself no such liberty: it is a luxury which 
he will leave at home with his top-hat. Here in England we 
grumble, and obey ; we call the Government bad names, but are 
prepared to uphold against all rivals the British constitution. But 
in a foreign land, dealing with the subject race of a civilized power, 
this is not so: if we grumble and criticize we are disloyal. 

The missionary is in a peculiar position in such a case. He 
is English, and has western ideas. His native converts are most 
anxious for his candid opinion upon such thorny questions as 
taxes, local burdens, judicial decisions : a candid friend is usually 
a trying person, and a candid opinion is often better left unspoken. 
A missionary who knows the language and ways of the people has 
often a sort of quasi-authority in his district ; even the youngest 
and least experienced mission worker finds that he is a sort of 
public person, and his word, often lightly spoken, obtains a respect 
which is altogether beyond his deserving. We must be loyal and 
learn to hold our tongues. 

Next, he must mind his own business. His business is spiritual 
work. His aim is to evangelize, to develop, to improve the 
people. He is not political, and the Church is not political; and 
he must expect that the civil magistrate also will “‘mind his own 
business”; and the business of the magistrate is to rule—to rule 
the people and to rule the missionary. We Englishmen are quite 
prepared to allow the magistrate to rule the native, but we object 
to his ruling ws; and our objection is all the stronger if we find 
ourselves ruled after a French or German, or Chinese or Japanese 
fashion, and not according to a system which, with British conceit, 
we regard as the only proper one. Half a missionary’s difficulties 
with civilized civil rulers will vanish, if he remembers that the 
said person is a ruler and must rule Azm. 

Should a missionary intervene in a case before a civil court ? 
It all depends on one thing: does he propose to intervene in 
the interests of justice, or in the interests of his convert? If the 
former, “Yes!” if the latter, “No!” It may happen that 
a missionary has facts in his possession which the magistrate 
should know; if so, he should respectfully tender them, but let 
him do it in private, if possible, lest the magistrate should be 
shamed. It may also be occasionally necessary to stand up 
against some act of oppression and wrong; but here again the 
remonstrance should be made in private, and it should not be 
made at all unless the wrong done is serious. Above all, it is in 
my opinion a fatal mistake to intervene in the interests of a con- 
vert. It is bad for the missionary, bad for the individual, and 
bad for the whole district, if a convert is let off punishment which 
he would otherwise have had as a favour to the missionary. 
Nothing can compensate for the loss of ruling power in a magis- 
trate who shows favour which is not deserved. The magistrate 
has to rule, and to rule justly. 
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Again, what help or encouragement has a missionary a right to 
expect from a civil magistrate? He cannot expect much apprecia- 
tion of his purely religious and spiritual work ; for that he must 
look not to man, but to God. As a man, as an individual, the 
civil magistrate, if a Christian, ought to bear witness for Christ. 
His influence in such a case is of priceless value ; I would to God 
that it were more common. But, after all, it is the educational, 
industrial, medical, civilizing work which a magistrate as such 
may openly encourage and assist. Here, at least, the missionary 
and a civilized Government are working together ; the aim of both 
is to produce useful citizens. 

But what is to be done if the results, the obvious practical 
results, of a missionary’s work are not for good’? I confess that 
I have not met such work, but such cases may occur, and (un- 
less I am misinformed) such cases exist. A man may work 
a boarding school, workshop, industrial farm, orphanage, who 
cannot do it well. His results, i.e. the type of Christian native 
which he produces, may be unsatisfactory. He may lack those 
disciplinary powers which are essential to such work, and may be 
turning out idle, undisciplined persons. I maintain that the civil 
magistrate has the right to gauge such results, and to stop a work 
which, from whatever good motives, was doing harm. He would 
stop a medical missionary who, with more zeal than knowledge, 
was poisoning the people ; surely the two cases are parallel. 

Lastly, let us remember that tact, good humour, and forbearance 
are eminently Christian virtues, and are duties to be practised. 
They grease the wheels of the spiritual machine. We have 
a great and difficult work to do, and we have quite enough 
difficulties to overcome without creating them. Just as we 
should remove grit from the bearings of a bicycle or motor-car, in 
order that the whole force at our disposal might help us along 
the road, in like manner we should avoid all the friction we can 
with our local magistrate. It is worth while to take real trouble, 
and to exercise self-discipline, and to guard our tongues, and 
to make sacrifices of convenience and personal pride, in order 
that we may have easy and friendly relations so far as possible 
with the powers that be. 


TOWARDS THE SAME 
By THE BisHop or Likoma (Dr. G. Trower) 


The Likoma, or Nyasaland, Diocese is in the somewhat peculiar 
position of working under four different governments. There is 
the Government of Nyasaland, under the Colonial Office; and 
the Government of North Eastern Rhodesia under an Adminis- 
trator appointed by the B.S. A. Company ; and there is Portuguese 
Nyasaland, and there is German East Africa. Of the first two 
I have not to speak to-day. But I would like to say in passing 
that so far as our mission work is concerned, as well as in other 
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respects, these Governments have shown us such help and 
sympathy as they could without any sort of favouritism, and that 
British rule in these parts of Africa stands in the native mind for 
protection, justice, and advancement. With regard to the German 
and Portuguese Governments in Central Africa, our position as 
missionaries is simplified by a clause in the international treaties 
which secures to the missionaries of all denominations belonging 
to these countries freedom for their work and teaching, as well as 
protection. 

Some few years ago, when the Portuguese first began to 
administer their territory on Lake Nyasa, a certain amount of 
friction arose between the Portuguese and the missionaries, who 
had been at work amongst the natives for over twenty years. 
The natives resisted the payment of hut taxes and other regula- 
tions imposed on them, and while knowing the missionaries as 
their friends of long standing, regarded the new Government as 
their enemies. The missionaries were in a difficult position, and 
were not unnaturally distrusted by the Portuguese as encouraging 
their subjects in resistance. I hope that the fact that this 
suspicion passed away in a short time, and that for some years 
past the relation of our missionaries and the Portuguese officials 
has been of a cordial nature, and that our mission work in their 
territory has steadily grown and spread itself, is a proof that the 
first strained relations were due to mutual misunderstanding. 
The Portuguese Government have respected the terms of the 
Anglo-Portuguese treaty, and have not only allowed us freedom 
for our work, but have officially and non-officially expressed their 
appreciation of its benefit to the natives under their rule. There 
are, I believe, regulations existing which appear to me to conflict 
with the freedom for teaching guaranteed, but these have never 
been enforced in Nyasaland, and indeed I only recently heard of 
their existence. The same respect for treaty obligations is shown 
by the German authorities. We have comparatively recently 
extended our work by placing native schools under trained 
African teachers in the lake-side villages extending over 100 miles 
of coast in German Nyasaland. Not only have we been given 
freedom for our work, but we have received from German East 
Africa a free grant of books for use in our schools, and I am glad 
to acknowledge publicly the personal attention and kindness 
shown to me as Bishop of the diocese by the Commissioner for* 
the Lake District. 

In considering the attitude of the missionary towards the 
Governments of Christian States other than British, we ought 
to bear in mind that, as a rule, English missionaries are not 
wanted. It is difficult, I think, for Foreign States not to suspect 
our missionaries of pro-English tendencies which they will com- 
municate to the native converts. They would much prefer, 
generally, missionaries of their own race and country. And 
when we go into these countries we ought to be careful in the 
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first place to remember that we are, so to speak, their guests ; 
and secondly, we ought to conform to their laws and rules, so 
far as these do not violate treaty rights or conflict with our Faith 
and Christian principles. We must have, and we must inculcate 
in our converts, respect for the Government and the law. We 
must be non-English and non-political. I do not think that 
I find any more difficulty in praying for “our” King Manuel 
or “our” Emperor William in their own territories, than for our 
King Edward in British territory. The political missionary, or 
the missionary who fails to distinguish between what is the 
province of spiritual influence and discipline and what is the 
province of the Boma (i.e. the court of the magistrate), is bound 
to have trouble. If our tendency is to Anglicize converts, and 
not merely to Christianize and civilize them in their own natural 
surroundings, we must come into conflict with the Civil Govern- 
ment. Of course there will be individual magistrates whose 
treatment of natives and interference with the work of the 
missions must call forth resistance and opposition. But an 
appeal to the Governor, if necessary, will generally right the 
matter. It is opposition to the Government and contempt of 
the law that brings trouble, not opposition to misgovernment 
or oppression on the part of individual officers. 

I am treading on dangerous ground when I criticize Industrial 
Missions. But while we are bound to teach industries, so far as 
we can, to natives, as soon as we begin to trench on the province 
of the planter and the trader we create for ourselves fresh diffi- 
culties and complications. . Governments have their rules for the 
trader and the planter, and they have their policy towards 
Missions. But where trading is done under the name of the 
Mission, it must be very difficult to harmonize the several 
regulations, and to regard the missionary only as a spiritual and 
teaching agent. While in our diocese we teach trades—printing, 
building, carpentry, some engineering, washing, etc.—and employ 
for our own work the natives so taught, we pay them the regula- 
tion wages, and they are free at any time to seek work elsewhere. 
We do not sell to natives any commodities which can be bought 
elsewhere, and while we pay them in kind, if they wish it, where 
stores are not available, we do not sell anything to an outside 
public. 

I have spoken on this subject from the point of view of the 
foreign Governments I know. I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge of the Belgian or French or Spanish Governments. 
But I still think that the principles I have suggested of reverence 
for the law and patriotism to the country which allows our work, 
no interference with politics, and appeal when necessary to 
the head of the Government, will, as a rule, enable us to do the 
work to which we are called, of bringing into Christ’s fold and 
building up the life of those whom, through us, God’s Holy 
Spirit calls. 
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_ TOWARDS GOVERNMENTS OF NON-CHRISTIAN 
yi. STATES te 


By THE Rey. C. H. StTitEMaAn } 


The only non-Christian Government of which I have had any 
considerable experience is the Mohammedan Government’ of 
Persia. I presume, therefore, that I am not expected to discuss 
the attitude of missionaries towards the Governments of other 
lands, but to confine my remarks to that branch of the subject 
of which I know something at first hand. 

As regards the central Government of Persia, it would, perhaps, 
be not quite easy at the present time to define its exact consti- 
tution or even its location. It must, however, be remembered 
that the missionary, unless he should happen to be working in 
the capital, is scarcely ever brought into contact with the central 
Government, but he is necessarily more or less in touch with the. 
provincial Government of that part of the country in which he is 
working. It is sometimes forgotten that not only the Shah of 
Persia, but also every provincial Governor, has arbitrary power of 
life and death over those under his rule. Such a Governor, 
generally a Persian prince, is an exceedingly powerful man, and 
his policy is by no means always identical with that of the central 
Government. For exaniple, the Persian Government has declared 
the Christian Scriptures to be contrary to religion and morality, 
and has forbidden their entrance into the country in the Persian, 
Turkish, Arabic, or any other language spoken by Mohammedans. 
But the provincial Governor, if friendly to the Mission, will at 
times not only purchase copies of the Scriptures for himself, but 
encourage the members of his Court to do the same, and threaten’ 
to punish severely any who may attempt to interfere with the work 
of the Bible Society’s colporteurs ; but such a Governor, however 
powerful, holds his commission from the Shah for one year only— 
somewhat ‘similar to the publican’s licence in this country—and’ 
may be succeeded by a bigoted man thoroughly unfriendly to the 
work of the missionary. : 

It must also be borne in mind that in a Mohammedan land 
there is the religious as well as the civil law, and where the 
Mohammedan priests are powerful and influential, it is by no 
means possible for the civil Governor, with an inadequate force 
at his back, to act entirely independently of those who have the 
power to play upon the feelings of the people and rouse them to 
a state of fanaticism bordering upon frenzy. What then is to be 
the attitude of the Christian missionary towards the local Govern- 
ment of the district in which he is working? His contact with. 
that Government may at times be forced upon him by,the Govern- 
ment itself, at.other times it may be by his own seeking. The 
Governor may, for example—and sometimes does—seize and beat 
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and imprison a convert from Islam who is employed in a mission 
school, and the poor man’s life may be in real danger. In such 
cases it is of course impossible for the missionary to sit still and 
make no effort to help his Christian brother who is in distress and 
danger for Christ’s sake. Let it be said here, that wherever there 
is a British consular official—and there are more British Con- 
sulates in Persia to-day than there were a few years ago—the 
English missionary is not, of course, at liberty to have direct 
official dealings with the Persian Government, but must approach 
it through the representative of his own Government. But where 
friendly relations have previously existed between the Mission and 
the Government, and this is invariably the case where medical 
missionaries are at work, it is often possible to do more in a 
private way than by seeking to bring official pressure to bear upon 
the Governor in question. A request from the doctor who has 
been prescribing for, or successfully operating upon, the Governor 
himself or some member of his household, will generally effect far 
more than pressure brought to bear in any other way by any other 
person. The missionary then is wise to cultivate and maintain 
friendly relations, so far as is possible, with those in authority. 
He has also, in this connexion, to remember that he has a message 
for the prince as well as for the peasant, and that those in 
authority need the light of Christ equally with those who are 
poor and oppressed. When on friendly terms with the Governor, 
a religious conversation, or even a Bible-reading, may be occasion- 
ally possible in the Governor’s own house, and be listened to with 
interest and attention, not only by the Governor himself but by 
quite a crowd of his retainers and servants, some of whom may 
afterwards visit the missionary as inquirers. The missionary 
must, of course, be careful to avoid anything like. interference 
with political matters, though he may be able to use opportunities 
of speaking a word now and then on behalf of the persecuted and 
oppressed of various races and creeds. As a rule, it is wise not 
to ask a Mohammedan Governor for permission to open a school 
or engage in some other branch of mission work in his district. 
Even if personally friendly, it is difficult for the Governor to take 
any responsibility of such a kind, It may bring him into conflict 
with the religious leaders or even with the central Government, 
and his refusal of permission would mean the closing of the door. 
It is better, therefore, to go quietly forward wherever an opening 
presents itself without asking permission. There are, however, 
cases where sanction must probably be first obtained, as, for 
instance, when a hospital is to be built. 

It must, I think, be recognized as a general principle that the 
missionary should obey implicitly any instructions that may be 
given him by his own Consular authorities. In hardly any 
circumstances can disobedience to their orders be, in my opinion, 
justifiable, unless, of course, such orders be directly contrary to 
Christ’s command. Even if, for any reason, preaching to Moham- 
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medans be forbidden, the order should, for the time being, be 
obeyed : the opportunity for recomméncing such work will be, in 
God’s providence, not long delayed. But great harm to the work 
may be done by impatience of control and refusal to recognize for 
a time another side to the question. Where treaty rights exist, 
a missionary surely need not hesitate to claim his rights as a 
British subject, even as St. Paul claimed his privileges as a Roman 
citizen. Where a Mohammedan Governor, for instance, sends 
a peremptory order to a missionary to close his school, the 
missionary is surely at liberty to claim that he compels no one to 
come to his school, and has the right to receive all who may wish 
to come to him for teaching. ‘The Governor may then issue an 
order forbidding pupils to attend, but that order will sooner or 
later become a dead letter, and the missionary has retained his 
liberty to receive and welcome the pupils who may before long 
begin to return to him in twos and threes. Had he undertaken 
to close the school, he could hardly reopen it without approaching 
the Governor, and, perhaps, being refused the necessary per- 
mission. So, too, if an order be issued that no Christian 
instruction may be given, the missionary may retain his full 
liberty while recognizing the authority of the Governor to control 
his own people. The school may be emptied, or the visitors and 
inquirers cease to come to his house for a time, but he has given 
no pledge or promise which can be held to tie his hands for 
the future. 

To sum up what I have tried to say :— 

1. The missionary should as far as possible cultivate friendly 
relations with the Government officials. 

2. He should not interfere in political matters. 

3. He should not ask permission to do anything when the 
way is clear for him to go quietly forward without such 
permission. 

4. He should not disobey his Consular authorities, but wait 
patiently till thé storm has blown over. 

5. He. should, whenever possible, approach the Government 
unofficially either in person or, preferably, through a medical 
colleague rather than officially through the Consul. 

6. Last, but not least: he should remember to pray for 
Governors and all in authority, as-well as take every opportunity 
of trying to win them for Christ. 


DISCUSSION 


The Rey. Irwin H. Corrett (Kyoto, Japan) in opening the 
discussion on the papers, said that Japan had gone through four 
epochs in its attitude towards Christianity. Its first attitude was 
that of hostility ; its second that of indifference ; its third that of 
granting freedom to Christianity ; and the fourth, which existed 
at the present time, was that the Emperor had recognized the 
great benefits of Christianity in a public way. During the war 
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between Japan and Russia a good deal of helpful work was 
done at the front, mainly by the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The Emperor watched the work with the keenest interest, 
and after seeing what it was doing for his men, he had the grace 
to make a donation of £1,000 for the better prosecution of the 
work. That gracious act on the part of the emperor had had an 
enormous influence in opening up Japan to Christianity. 

ARCHDEACON R. H. WALKER (C.M.S., Uganda) remarked that 
he had often interfered, when he thought it was just to do so, 
with the officials in Uganda on behalf of converts, and he had 
always found that his action had not been resented, because the 
happiest relations always existed between the missionaries and 
the officials. The Government officials had shown the missionaries 
many acts of personal kindness, and they had sometimes been 
invited to express an opinion whether the laws being formed 
would press hardly on the native converts. He remembered on 
several occasions, when new laws were about to be introduced 
into the country, the Special Commissioner writing and asking 
the missionaries to be present at a conference, saying that he 
would very much value their advice; and they were then able to 
point out many ways in which they thought the laws would press . 
hardly on individuals. The commissioner subsequently showed 
his sympathy with the work by sending a donation of £50 to the 
Church Missionary Society, while the Governor, by laying the 
foundation stone of a native Church, identified himself with 
missionary work. His own experience was that officials always 
treated missionaries as their equals. 

The Rev. D. K. Surnpe (C.M.S., Bombay) thought the mission 
work in India deserved sympathy and encouragement from the 
Government, in addition to its best thanks, when one considered 
what had been done by the missionaries for India. They were the 
pioneers of education and modern civilization ; they were the first 
to recognize the necessity of female education, and did all they 
could to ameliorate the condition of women in India, and during 
the years of famine they supplemented the efforts of the Govern- 
ment by bringing relief to the famine-stricken. They were the 
champions of purity and righteousness, and they had created 
the Indian Christian community, which was composed of the 
most loyal subjects in the British empire. The Government 
of India was rightly neutral in all matters of religion, but in spite 
of that they could help the spread of Christianity in many ways. 
In the first place, they could introduce moral and religious 
Instruction of some kind into the schools ; and they could remedy 
the present unrest in India, which was mainly the result of the 
wrong kind of education given in the Government schools. 

Miss Sopuie Mutvany (C.E.Z.M.S., Calcutta) in a. short 
speech, emphasized the great importance of the education of 
women in India. 

CaNON FARQUHAR (West Indian Mission in West Africa) re- 
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ferred to the change of attitude which had taken place in the treat- 
ment of missionaries by the French Government. When he went 
to Dominica with Bishop Ingham they were shadowed by French 
police, and their visit caused great unrest among the French 
officials. In’ those days English missionaries prayed under the 
French flag for Queen Victoria ; but shortly afterwards the bishop, 
with his good sense and ripe judgement, gave an order that 
they should pray in French Guinea for the President of the 
French Republic and the local Governor. The results had been 
astonishing. The attitude of the officials had entirely changed, 
and every facility was now placed at the disposal of the 
missionaries, and much sympathy shown with them. 

The Rey. E. H. EruHermpcE (Mashonaland) desired to bear 
testimony to the great sympathy shown by the British South 
Africa Company and the real help given by them to missionary 
work. Last year, at a time when retrenchment was the order of 
the day, the British South Africa Company passed an ordinance 
whereby greatly increased help financially was given to the mission 
schools for the purpose of educating natives in the Christian 
faith. He had come a good deal in contact with the com- 
missioners who had charge of native districts, and he had found 
them ready to do what they could by their influence and advice 
to urge upon the chiefs the advantages of having missionaries and 
teachers and allowing schools to be built. If only the attitude of 
other Europeans in the country was as sympathetic and as helpful 
as that of Government officials, not half of the things that were heard 
against missionary work in South Africa would be heard. With 
regard to the attitude of missionaries towards the Government, he 
believed that if any proposed legislation was really unfair, Govern- 
ment officials were always ready to listen to any private protest 
brought forward ; but once the legislation was passed, it was the 
missionary’s bounden duty to teach the people, even though the 
legislation might seem somewhat hard, to be loyal and to obey it 
absolutely. Loyalty to due authority was essential. 

Mrs. HERBERT Hopces (Shanghai) said the attitude towards 
Christianity in Japan had its counterpart in China, where there 
was now a real desire to learn. She strongly urged that every one 
should) use every means in their power to support the movement 
set on foot by the Chinese Government with regard to the terrible 
opium curse, which had created a very real and genuine feeling 
throughout the country. Female education had been started in 
China in the last few years, and had spread in a most wonderful 
way. Husbands as well as fathers were anxious to send their 
wives and daughters to school to learn all they could be taught ; 
and all over the country Government schools for girls as well as 
boys were being opened. If a whole army of Christian workers 
could be sent into the country now, missionaries might have the 
education of girls in their hands for the next generation, which 
would be an inestimable benefit to the nation. 
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The Bisuop or St. ALBANS thought there could be no doubt 
as to the absolute loyalty to the civil Government, whatever that 
government might be, which was usually practised by missionaries. 
A missionary who was working in foreign lands was bound to be 
loyal to the power in authority. He also thoroughly agreed that 
any interference with the administration of justice, on the ground 
that the persons concerned were native Christians, was absolutely 
wrong, and contrary to the highest interests of the State and the 
best interests of the Church. He hoped that no one connected 
with the Church of England would dream of attempting to inter- 
fere with the general administration of justice in any country on 
any ground except a miscarriage of justice, a ground which en- 
titled any one to bring a proper representation before the court of 
any land. He was also perfectly certain that the avoidance of 
politics by the man who was to preach the gospel was an es- 
sential condition of his having the confidence of the people at 
large. He had been delighted to hear of the cordial relations 
which existed between missionaries and Government officials, not 
merely in one but in several instances which had been brought 
forward. He believed that in India the administrators of the 
Government as a rule desired to cultivate the most cordial re- 
lationship with all classes, and certainly not least with the mis- 
sionaries and native Christians. 

The CHaIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said that, with 
the one painful exception to which the Bishop of Madagascar had 
referred, the rule on the mission field was that there was a friendly 
attitude between the civil Government and the missionary workers, 
where there was anything like mutual knowledge and understand- 
ing. If he understood the problem at all rightly, he ventured to 
think that the difficulties in Madagascar lay less in the permanent 
features of a system than in an excess of personal influence granted 
to, or assumed by, individual governors. Not only under British, 
but other European régimes, the missionary’s work was being 
recognized as eminently conducive to the present social and 
public good of man, a statement borne out by the donation given 
to Christian work by the Emperor of Japan. The meeting had 
illustrated one of the most significant and magnificent aspects of 
the gospel, which he desired to call its divine sanity. One of 
the most wonderful phenomena of the New Testament was that, 
while its message was supremely spiritual, it never for one moment 
forgot the reality of the present time and the sacredness of human 
society. The deepest and most fundamental principles of civic 
stability, loyalty, and order could be gathered from the Epistle to 
the Romans, the same epistle which led them to the heaven of 
heavens for their hopes, and bid them centre them upon a Person 
who died and rose again and was at the right hand of God. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 18 
CAXTON COUNCIL CHAMBER 


OPIUM AND .LIOQUOR. TRAFFIC 


CHAIRMAN: BisHop TuGWELL (Western Equatorial Africa) 


OPIUM 


The Rey. PRoressoR CaLpecotTr said that his paper in- 
tended for presentation ‘to the Congress was already in print 
(Section D, 6), and its preparation had been greatly helped by 
his experience upon the newly formed Church Anti-Opium Com- 
mittee. The aspects of the question were constantly changing, 
though happily in the right direction. An important debate in 
the House of Commons, on May 6, was brought about through 
parliamentary representatives of the anti-opium societies pressing 
the government for action ; and the gratifying announcement of 
a forward policy in our Eastern Crown colonies was endorsed 
by Mr. Lyttelton on behalf of the Opposition. The tone of the 
debate was most encouraging, the only two speeches which were 
at all critical not going beyond the recommendation of caution. 
With a full sense of gratitude for what has been done, our efforts 
must on no account be slackened. Since his paper was written, 
a Chinese rescript had been issued in favour of abolition within 
three years. When official papers relating to this sudden and 
unexpected development are before us, it must be pressed upon 
our rulers that the Chinese Government should be given a free 
hand to deal with the morals of its subjects in its own way. 
Under no circumstances should the annual reduction in import 
of Indian opium be checked, even though opium reforms in 
China should progress less rapidly than is hoped for. The Indian 
Government should understand that they must not continue 
cultivation of the poppy for ten years ; it must stop, and the sort ° 
of revenue gained from it must never be looked forward to again. 
In the Crown Colonies, the consumption of opium was increasing 
rapidly and dangerously. The objections of those financially 
interested had still to be dealt with—fairly, but with a firm hand. 
Letters from ex-Governors, in the Zimes, since the debate of 
May 6, show the kind of objection urged from this quarter. In 
regard to the International Commission upon the general question 
of opium all over the Far East, which is to assemble at Shanghai 
on January 1, the Government should be assured of our moral 
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support. Steps should be taken to move the Commission to 
deal with the question of the production of opium rather than 
with its sale and consumption alone. As a religious body, we 
desired to clear from our own country a great moral reproach 
which prevents us from taking our proper place among the nations 
of the world. 


DISCUSSION 


Str MarrHew DopswortH said there must be a clear 
decision as to whether, in this matter, our country is to crawl 
along as an unwilling follower of China, instead of taking the 
lead. As to the Church attitude, he quoted Professor Caldecott’s 
printed paper, “‘ In England an organized protest began in 1874, 
and it has never ceased. The societies were manned chiefly by 
Nonconformists, it must be acknowledged.” But for the prayers, 
time, and money of the Quakers there would have been no anti- 
opium movement, humanly speaking. Shall not the Joshua who 
will lead China into the promised land of emancipation have a 
great deal of Pan-Anglican blood within his veins? Here in 
England we have Boards of Missions, diocesan and central ; and 
it may be that such exist in other lands. Why not enlist the 


latter to furnish reports upon which action at home and abroad 


may be taken? Missionaries tell us that the name of our Lord 
is blasphemed among the nations through active wrongdoing on 
the part of some, and passive acquiescence by others. Let the 
Pan-Anglican Communion realize its splendid heritage, and seize 
the opportunity this Congress affords to 


Let the song go round the earth, 
Jesus Christ is Lord ! 


Str Marx McTaccarr Stewart thought it was in 1876 
that he was asked to take charge of an important resolution 
in the House of Commons, which gradually set the whole 
machinery of this movement going. Although similar resolu- 
tlons were introduced in successive parliaments, it was hard 
to engage attention, and the aim of the Anti-Opium Society 
seemed hopeless. He agreed that the movement was largely 
supported by Nonconformists, but there were Churchmen upon 
the committee of the Society. He could not but think, however, 
that the progress now so apparent is a direct answer to prayer 
during the last forty years. In his (the speaker’s) opinion, it is 
“now or never” with this question. With a strong movement in 
our favour throughout China, our Government must not be per- 
mitted to take a laggard course. There is a tremendous lever 
upon the Government, not only as regards a Reform Bill, and a 
general concensus of opinion in favour of reducing the number 
of public-houses ; but in a strong feeling, among those who know 
the facts, that we must give China credit for sincerity in this 
matter. But the constituencies must be educated to return men 
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who will support what is right; while we guard against retro- 
gression through the feeling that things are going on smoothly. 

‘The Rev. C. E. Panter said: In order that none of his 
hearers might speak without knowledge, he would describe his 
visit, under the guidance of the chief of police, to an opium den 
in Bombay. The smokers were reclining upon a slanting board, 
and between each two of them was a small lamp. They each 
took a little opium upon a wire, twistéd it about in the flame 
of the lamp, rolled it into a pill, put it into a miniature pipe, lighted 
it, took one whiff, and were at once unconscious. Their limbs 
became powerless, and for hours they would lie like helpless, 
useless logs. 

The Rev. Mackwoop STEVENS (North China) said : One reason 
why the Church might seem to be lacking on this question was 
her desire to convert wrongdoers as well as succour their victims. 
It is better to deal with personal shortcomings rather‘than rashly 
belittle the Church. The Spirit of God had to brood over the 
face of the deep for countless ages ; and now that God has said, 
“Let there be light” upon this dark evil, we are going to deal 
with it in the might of His Spirit. If it were true that the Chinese 
Government had lessened the time limit, it was all the more 
necessary for us to hurry up and so educate public opinion that 
the Home Government should know that it has at its back 
a strong public opinion in providing against such a possible 
ruin of our fellow-subjects, at whatever cost. If the Church 
has been laggard at home, she has not been so in China. 
The Church of England Hospital at Pekin has issued an invi- 
tation for all to come in who wish to be cured of the opium 
habit. This will mean more doctors, nurses, and equipment, if 
the Church at home does her duty. 

The Rey. B. Maruer (North China) repeated the parable 
another missionary had used in argument with a gainsaying 
diplomat. Its point was, Why use the degradation of China to 
get revenue for England? He feared there is danger in reputed 
cures, inasmuch as analysis shows that most of them contain 
opium. 

Dr. LANKESTER said it was customary some years ago for 
medical missionaries to cure with a small dose of opium reduced 
day by day by an increase of water. | 

The Rev. E. J. Barnerr (C.M.S., Hong Kong) said: The 
movement against opium is not so much from the Chinese 
Government as from the people themselves. Merchants, students, 
and coolies are against it. He had witnessed both in Canton 
and Hong Kong processions in which a coffin containing a live 
opium-smoker was paraded through the streets, followed by a 
strong, healthy man, the contrast forming an object lesson for the 
Chinese. The Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce protested 
against sudden action, on the ground that it would mean a loss 
to that city of £150,000 a year. Protest on such a ground is 
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indefensible. There is evidence that Western civilization is pour- 
ing another evil into China, in the shape of intoxicating spirits. 

The BisHop or Vicroria, Hong Kong (Dr. Lander), felt he 
must rise to express cordial sympathy with efforts to put down the 
opium traffic. He fully corroborated what Mr. Barnett had said. 
Chinese Christians have only one opinion on this matter; and 
his first exercise of Church discipline related to an opium-smoker. 
The thing is a continuous hindrance to missionary work. 

The Rev. W. Bryan (Diocese of Chichester) felt that more 

awakening of conscience is needed. He was moved .when, as a 
young man at Oxford, he heard a missionary tell of preaching 
to a Chinese congregation. Somebody opened the door and 
said, ‘‘Who sent the opium?” and in five minutes the mis- 
sionary was speaking to empty benches. 
_ Dr. C. F. Harrorp (Livingstone College) thought that the 
Church of England had from the beginning taken a prominent 
part in the anti-opium movement, and mentioned the names 
of prominent leaders. 

PROFESSOR CALDECOTT said a new White Paper had been 
issued within the last few days containing correspondence on the 
traffic in connexion with Ceylon, where the Government objects 
to the recommendation conveyed through the Colonial Office for 
entire cessation. Will this objection be overruled? It is an 
indication that our attention must not be relaxed. 

The Cuarirman said he had been present at the debate in the 
House of Commons, and felt it to be a question between revenue 
and righteousness—there is the thing in a nutshell. He had 
been told then and there, when the Leader of the Opposition rose 
to support the motion, that this was a direct answer to the prayers 
of those who had been moving in the matter. They had met 


together before the debate, and had definitely prayed to God that 
no opposition might arise. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


BisHop TUGWELL (Chairman) said: The liquor traffic in West 
Africa is (1) commercially unsound, (2) socially destructive, and 
(3) morally indefensible. 

1. The latest annual Colonial Report for Southern Nigeria 
says, “The total sum collected for revenue amounted to 
£1,088,717, which was £136,968 more than the revenue for the 
year 1905.” Upon careful examination of the details of revenue 
we find matter not for congratulation, but for condemnation of 
a scandal to British administration. Speaking in round numbers, 
of the £1,088,000 received for revenue £600,000 was raised on 
spirits alone, and these admittedly vile. But the amount realized 
on importation of cotton goods is only £75,000. Further, the 
increase of imported spirits, compared with 1905, was £96,759 ; 
whilst on cottons there was a decrease of £7,833 ; also decrease 
in importation of hardware, provisions, and other useful articles, 
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of £17,000. If this system continues, legitimate trade will be 
destroyed. Only a few weeks ago a trader in West Africa said, 
‘The liquor traffic is costly, through breakages in transit ; bulky, 
requiring huge iron sheds for storage ; unprofitable, at 14d. upon 
a case of twelve botties.” Another remarked, “If this traffic 
were stopped Lancashire would gain, the people buying cotton 
instead of gin.” Another declared, “We are not opposed to 
increase of duty upon spirits. Let it be £1 per gallon, and I, for 
one, would welcome it.” A trader in the Niger Delta said, “It 
would pay us to import specie ; but the Government, in its collec- 
tion of fines, not only recognizes the liquor traffic, but encourages 
a gin currency.” 

2. The traffic is socially destructive and demoralizing. In 
earlier days, when one man in West Africa visited another, the 
symbol of friendship and hospitality was the kola nut—to-day it 
is the gin bottle. Call upon the Alake of Abeokuta or a Moham- 
medan priest: although these men do not partake of spirits, they 
liberally dispense them to others, telling you that this is a require- 
ment of polite society. At funeral, feast, or wedding, you find 
rum and gin consumed in. large quantities by the guests. The 
evil, once confined to the court, has not only reached the greater 
part of South Nigeria, but is extending into North Nigeria. We 
have the solemn Government assurance that North Nigeria shall 
be protected, the possession of spirits there being penal. But 
while spirits are admitted into South Nigeria, and are carried by 
the Government railway to the frontier line, it is impossible to 
keep them out of North Nigeria. British officers, entertained by 
native chiefs, find the latter no longer satisfied with gifts of useful 
articles in recognition of hospitality, but asking for spirits. 
Awitness in Kano declares that at the great gala, the Moham- 
medan Emir was so drunk upon trade spirits that he could not 
mount his horse without assistance. 

3. The traffic is morally indefensible. Lord Avebury says, 
“The partition of Africa can only be justified if the nations of 
Europe regard their possessions as a sacred trust.” Then, in this 
matter, England is untrue to her trust. If she will not suffer 
Hamburg spirits to enter her own ports, why allow them to be 
imported to West Africa in millions of gallons every year? If 
the Government in England is so desirous to control (as God 
grant it may) the licensing system of the country, how are the 
claims of conscience met when, in the Hinterland of our African 
colonies, there is no licensing system at all? In some measure 
we are truly a Christian nation; but in this matter we go far to 
justify the Frenchman reported to have said, ‘The English are 
a nation of hypocrites.” May the Holy Ghost guide us in our 
dealing with this question ! 


Dr. C. F. Harrorp (Principal of Livingstone College, Physician 
to the C.M.S., and formerly Hon. Sec. of the Native Races and 
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Liquor Traffic United Committee) declared that the trade in 
spirits in West Africa is one of the darkest blots upon the fair 
name of Great Britain. This trade is entirely foreign, there 
being no native distilled spirits. It is the introduction amongst 
a defenceless people of the degrading vice which stains our own 
land. We do not supply to these people the milder malt liquors 
or comparatively pure brandy and whisky, but crude potato spirit 
which could not be sold in this country. In Southern Nigeria, 
where most liquor is sold, any one can sell spirits; and gin and 
rum are used as the means of exchange between British and 
other merchants and the people. Palm oil, indiarubber, and 
cotton, by which our merchants are enriched, are paid for largely 
in gin. Extension of the traffic is degrading the whole social life 
of the country, even women and children getting accustomed to 
the common use of liquor. We are told that the people demand 
liquor and will take nothing else, but the taste has been created 
by merchants in the past. I have seen the captain of a British 
steamer ridicule a poor savage because he would not taste spirits. 
The chiefs of the country and the native bishops and clergy 
present at this Congress, appeal to Christian England for deliver- 
ance from the vice which she herself has imposed. These desires 
are almost entirely ignored by the Government, and we are told 
that one native chief has been removed from office for protesting 
against the traffic. The trade is defended because it produces 
revenue. Practically, the contention is that we cannot afford to 
do right. Statistics show that where trade in spirits increases, the 
sale of useful articles diminishes. We are crippling the commerce 
of the future for a temporary gain in revenue. The development 
of our West African Colonies depends upon the resources of the 
population, yet we are undermining the health and strength of 
the people. Soon it may be sought to’ introduce Chinese labour, 
because there are no natives fit to grow cotton or manage railways. 
Much has been done in the past to deal with. this question, but 
there is urgent need for further and immediate action. The 
liquor traffic in South Nigeria is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and is actually making its way into North Nigeria which we have 
declared to be a prohibited zone. In a compact area such as 
this, entirely under British protection, we might end the entire 
traffic ; and Nigeria, one of the richest possessions in Africa, 
would go forward into unexampled prosperity. Difficulties on 
account of revenue must be met, if righteousness demands it. 
Last night, West African bishops and clergy met members of the 
House of Commons, and it was decided that the Colonial 
Secretary be asked to receive a deputation. There have been 
only two previous deputations to past Governments upon this 
question. On the first occasion, in 1888, Lord Salisbury said 
that the native races are for all practical purposes only children, 
and must therefore be protected from an evil which has swept 
whole races away. Replying to the deputation organized by me 
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in 1899, Mr. Chamberlain expressed his deep conviction that the 
increase of the liquor traffic among the native races of West Africa 
was not only discreditable to the British name, but disastrous to 
British trade. Are these words platitudes, or convictions which 
appeal to the Government) of our day? They demand speedy 
and decisive action. We desire to safeguard not only races under 
our protection but those of other nations ; and therefore our 
action must be international in the future, as it has been in the 
past. But for the Brussels Conferences, it is doubtful whether 
the liquor traffic would have left any other trade at all. Let us 
press forward in reform within our own empire, and join. hands 
with brethren of other nations to fight this foe of civilization. 


DISCUSSION 


ARCHDEACON MELVILLE Jones (C.M.S., Western Equatorial 
Africa) said: The Government is opening up Africa by roads and 
railways. ‘The procedure along these lines seems to be—two mis- 
sionaries in front to carry salvation to the heathen ; two cases of 
gin behind to drag them down to hell. Intemperance is not the 
besetting sin of the people; but he prayed it may not become so, 
as will be the case if the traffic goes on. 

The Rey. J. OkusEINDE (Western Equatorial Africa) said he had 
no words adequately to express the evil that the drink is causing 
in Africa. Roads and railways to the interior become so many 
facilities for flooding the country with the gin, which is working 
great havoc physically, morally, spiritually, and intellectually, 
among the people old and young. One chief said,,‘‘Tell the 
white man to cease sending, and we will cease drinking.” We 
are praying, said ‘the speaker, that God’s work may be done in 
Africa ; and we ask that the people of England will be true to 
their trust, and will help us for conscience’ sake, for Christ’s 
sake, and for the gospel’s sake. 

BisHop JAMES JOHNSON (Western Equatorial Africa) had spoken 
at the first meeting of the society formed twenty-two years ago to 
promote the decrease or suppression of the drink traffic among 
native races, and had addressed meetings upon the subject in several 
parts of this country. In spite, however, of all that has been done, 
there is increase rather than decrease of the evil in West Africa, 
He travelled sometimes through a waste country once inhabited 
by thousands of people. ‘The slave trade and internecine war 
had brought this desolation about. God used England to sup- 
press the slave trade. Africans want to repopulate their country. 
How can they do it while cursed with a traffic, carried on by 
Europeans, which is worse than the slave trade? West Africans 
are not a strong people, but their fathers were; and they attribute 
a large proportion of the deterioration to the evil of the liquor 
traffic. Suppression of that traffic is needed to preserve the natives 
of South Africa, and the same thing is needed in West Africa. 
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How shall we provide commerce for your benefit, said the speaker, 
when you are destroying our race? Native merchants and Church 
members abstain from the traffic. We had hoped, continued the 
Bishop, that our connexion with England and other countries 
would have been for life, not death. Your fathers, said he, did 
a great work for Africa before they passed away. Do not wait for 
the co-operation of other nations before you take strong measures 
against the traffic in your own territory. In God’s name get this 
evil removed out of the way zow / 

The Rev. E. W. GrorcE (Abeokuta, Western Equatorial Africa) 
said the future of his country trembles in the balance. The people 
pray that they and their children may be delivered from the ruinous 
effects of drink. Suppression of the traffic is the only thing they 
ask for, and the only thing they want. 

BisHop OLUWOLE (Western Equatorial Africa) had been told 
that the drink curse is not rampant in South Nigeria as it is 
in the large towns of England. He agreed. Drink was not an 
African weakness; but here the thing has taken hold, and 
nothing has availed to cast it out. Why fasten it upon Africa ? 
Why not stop it at the very beginning? Let us not be misled 
by distributing the number of gallons imported over the whole 
population, including women, children, and abstainers. The 
consumption is increasing. Ten years ago the imports were 
about two million gallons, now they are four millions. One of 
the people said, “Surely if England can stop the importation 
of arms into West Africa before all the nations agree, she can do 
the same with the drink.” 

Sir Mark McTaccarr STEWART said that the facts of the 
case had been plainly put by persons on the spot, who know 
all about the traffic and the natives. The gravity of the situation 
might be small in the estimation of the world, but it concerns the 
salvation of many thousand souls. He appealed for increased 
support for The Native Races and Liquor Traffic Committee. 

The CuHarrmMan added a few closing words. Native African 
Christians do not drink spirits, and in many districts they have 
a rule that no man who sells liquor may be a communicant. 
While the African is not naturally addicted to drink, there are 
now many African drunkards. An English officer said he was 
twelve months in West Africa and did not see a drunken man. 
He (the chairman) might say that the last time he was in England 
it was for four months, and he did not see a drunken person 
during all that time; he did not go where drunkards are to be 
found. The African does not drink at a public-house and then 
stagger home. He goes to a compound, and, if he gets drunk, 
either his friends take him home or he remains until he is sober. 
But the number of African drunkards is increasing, as the out- 
come of what our British nation is doing; and that is a stain 
upon our national honour which we desire to see removed. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 18 
CAXTON HALL 


THE AELATION, OF MISSIONS .fO 
NATIONAL CUSTOMS! 


CHAIRMAN: BisHoPp OF DuRHAM 


ANCESTRAL WORSHIP AND OTHER CHINESE 
CUSTOMS 


By Arcupeacon A. E. Movure (C.M.S., Mid China) 


EarLy in March of the present year one of my sons working 
in Japan received a call from a Buddhist priest of the Tendai 
sect founded in Japan from China some 1,000 years ago by 
monks from a monastery near Ningpo. This priest frankly 
acknowledged that the common people worshipped Buddha or 
Confucius, or the host of Shinto deities (consisting largely of 
local and national deified heroes, and also their ancestors), 
with worship thdt properly belonged to the Creator God alone. 
He pleaded, however, that this arose from mistaken ideas of 
the forms used in what were originally commemoration cere- 
monies. He saw, and himself defined, the difference between 
commemoration and worship, and he was anxious to know what 
we Christians do about “ancestor-festivals””. My son asked him if, 
when he was called in to officiate on the ‘“‘name-day” of a dead 
ancestor, the family did not all without exception think he was 
praying to the spirit of the dead person. He said “Yes, 
undoubtedly they think so; but I know better, and when I pray, 
the gist of my prayer is this: ‘O God, so-and-so has now been 
with you’—‘by your knees’ was the phrase used—‘for so 
many years. Much though it may trouble you, graciously con- 
descend to extend the same kindness to him as before,’” &c., &c. 
This priest’s statement supplies to my mind a singularly concise 
and interesting anticipation of the three points which I wish to state 
and emphasize: a. The original purity, or at least harmlessness, of 
ancestral worship—not worship at all, but commemoration. B. The 
subsequent and very early deterioration, and more recently the 
direct idolatry and evil of the practice, yielding to men God’s sole 
prerogative of worship. y. And thirdly, suggesting a way in which 
the Church may recognize the principle, and beautify and restore 
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the custom, and purify and sanctify it purged from superstition and 
from all trust in men. 

Ancestor-worship is directly charged in the Apocrypha 
(Wisdom xiv. 15) with being the original fount of idolatry. Herbert 
Spencer considers it the origin of all religion. “ Neither have idols 
existed from the beginning,” says the Wisdom of Solomon, “ nei- 
ther shall they last for ever.... For a father afflicted with untimely 
mourning, when he hath made an image of his child soon taken 
away, now begins to honour him as a god, which was then a 
dead man, and delivered to those that were under him ceremonies 
and sacrifices. ‘Thus in process of time an ungodly custom grown 
strong was kept as a law, and graven images were worshipped by 
the commandment of kings.” The passage in the Apocrypha 
possibly refers to Buddhistic idolatry, for Marco Polo states that 
at .Buddha’s death (aet. 81) his body was brought to his father ; 
and the old man, distraught with sorrow, caused an image of 
his son to be wrought in gold and precious stones, and caused 
all his people to adore it; and they declared him to be a god, 
and so they still say. It is a curious fact that amongst the 
canonized saints in the Greek and Roman calendars, too often 
adored and prayed to with at least semi-divine worship, we find 
St. Josaphat, who is none other than Gautama Buddha himself— 
as though to sanctify saint-worship by the presence of him whose 
worship is condemned as the fountain-head of idolatry. 

But ancestor-worship in China is very much older than the 
Apocrypha and than Buddha himself; and the possible degrada- 
tion and abuse of a custom must not lead us too hastily to 
condemn the possibly pure original. The teaching of Confucius 
(551-478 B.C.) on this subject is more vacillating and less stately 
than the utterances and practice of the earlier Chinese world. 
It was an ancient custom in the days of Confucius, already 
deteriorating ; and he did little to expound, reform, or enforce it in 
its original significance. Shun, the ancient heroic emperor in the 
third.millennium before Christ, about the time of Terah, 2254 B.c., 
““went to the temple of his accomplished and cultivated ancestor 
and offered a bullock.” His minister of state was called “ The 
Arranger of the Ancestral Temple ”. 

_ In all probability ancient ancestral temples had nothing but 
the tablets; which are placed still in all such temples, and in the 
lararium of Chinese houses; one of the three souls of men, or 
one part of the threefold soul, being supposed to reside in this 
tablet for memory and worship ; another, with the corpse, in the 
tomb; and the third in Hades. It is worth noticing, perhaps, 
that Chinese and Roman usage in the culture of the dead 
or of the spirit world approach one another very nearly. The 
Roman J/ares, like the Chinese manes or lemures, were of 
human origin. The fexazes of Rome included, besides deities 
of human origin, some at least of the great deities, e.g. of Vesta ; 
and in Chinese house-shrines the tablets of the greater Taoist 
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gods stand side by side with family ancestral tablets—the first 
placed on the left, the place of honour, “the great gods,” the 
latter on the right, “the family gods”—but the ceremonies 
and reverence before either are identical. Possibly in Chinese 
minds the distinction will be somewhat loosely observed, as in 
ancient and modern Rome, and more strangely still in modern 
Genoa, where the /ararium is found in most houses for household 
gods, and the penates in every shop, even as every Chinese shop 
has its god of wealth for worship. The distinction, however, 
is well known ; the things pertaining to manes were religiosae— 
dovrcia ; the things of the gods, sacrae—Xarpela. The far-off 
original, then, of Chinese ancestor-worship was probably without 
image and without picture, and its primary conception without 
idolatry, or scattering and lowering of prayer to and trust in the 
spiritual Supreme Power. Surely this was the noble and beautiful 
origin and essence—and to this awakened and Christian China 
must be restored—the refusal of the sorrowing survivors to allow 
the dear departed to go from memory, from service, from 
example’s power, and even, if they could have prevented it, from 
sight—not for three generations as is now the limit, but for 
time’s short ever—-one long bidding thanksgiving prayer of com- 
memoration before God. But deterioration crept in gradually, 
and by these steps: (1) the belief that the departed have a 
knowledge of mundane affairs and have the power to affect them ; 
(2) the help rendered to the departed by relating important 
current events before their shrines (e.g. Chow dynasty, 1122-235) ; 
(3) the reverence dangerously growing into the belief that they were 
mediators and intercessors in their own right—not as we may 
intercede, pleading alone ¢4e Intercessor’s Name and merit ; 
“‘ Heaven ”—i.e. God—“ was,” says Dr. Legge, ‘‘ most honourable, 
and the ancients did not dare to approach it 400 abruplly” ; 
(4) the natural outcome of this error, the conclusion that these 
powerful intercessors must be divine—for none but God can really 
presume to intervene between God and man—and then came and 
thus comes the worship and service of the creature more than 
of the Creator, the deifying of the human go-between—and 
stopping there in the spirit’s upward journey to God. And fear 
more than love and reverence, selfish fear too often, guides the 
worshipper’s spirit—fear of the vindictiveness of the ancestral 
souls, and of calamity and trouble from their hands if their 
worship is neglected ; unbelief also as to the care of the Great 
Spirit over those whom they suppose to be in Hades, and the fear 
that they will starve if the worshippers withhold food and drink 
which sustained them on earth. 

This fear and unloving dread of malicious spiritual influence 
leads the Chinese to extend ancestor-worship and the cult of the 
dead to “unknown ancestor spirits,” as the Athenians to un- 
known gods. And September or thereabouts is the season when 
general worship and offerings are provided for the hosts of 
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spirits supposed to be released from Hades for one month, and 
if not duly propitiated, to work havoc by epidemics amongst the 
people in that unhealthy month. Less foolishly, and with more 
pathetic reverence, I have seen the people of Hangchow, e.g., 
a city depopulated by war and famine in ancient days, and 
repeopled by imperial order from a distant province, welcome 
periodically and detain for three days’ reverential worship and 
offerings their far-off ancestors from the tombs of their ancient 
homes. 

The present extravagances and more glaring idolatry of this 
cult, especially in the periodic sacrifices to Confucius in the 
chief cities: where he is welcomed as the advent of the divinity, 
and reverently bowed away at the close of the ceremonies as the 
departing divinity, when he is praised and prayed to as equal 
to heaven and earth, as the creator and upholder, and as the 
giver of long life and blessings ;—this is probably only about 
too years old, and not orthodox ; yet in three of the ancient odes 
of China, dated respectively about 1600, 821, and 780 B.c., we 
read of ‘the eye-brows of longevity and great blessings ” as the gift 
expected from the great ancestors to whom they were praying. 
The whole subject is involved in intricacy of contradictions. 
Confucius sometimes condemns sacrifice, and sighs over the 
fallacy of thinking that the departed can enjoy mundane food ; 
and again he urges as the highest filial duty—and Mencius agrees 
with him—the following the long-gone dead with the ceremonies 
of sacrifice. ‘‘ Do they know what you are doing?” asked a sceptical 
inquiring disciple. ‘I dare not say,” he replied: “if I say yes, 
every dutiful son will ruin himself in the expense of perpetual 
offering ; if I say no, every undutiful son will utterly neglect both 
the burial of parents and their tombs. There is no urgency on 
this point ; one day you will know yourself.” What are we to say 
and teach and hope when China’s highest teacher knows nothing 
of the reality of the rite? The controversy is both ancient and 
modern. In the year A.D. 1700, the Jesuits and Dominicans in 
China seriously and almost violently disagreed as to the permission 
of ancestral worship for Christians. The Jesuits, fortified by a 
decree of Alexander VII in 1656, allowed the practice as civil 
and non-religious. The Dominicans had condemned it as idola- 
trous. The new Pope Clement VII and the Papal legate Maigrot, 
A.D. 1693, issued a decree censuring and condemning the 
decision of the late Pope and the Jesuit action. In 1699 the 
Jesuits appealed to the Emperor, the great K’ang-hyi, against the 
Pope. ‘The Emperor categorically decided that ancestor-worship 
is civil and non-religious. The Pope refused to accept this 
imperial rescript, and the Emperor refused to bow to the Pope—- 
and persecution and calamity followed ; and Tournon, apostolic 
vicar and visitor, rejected at court, was imprisoned by the Roman 
Catholic bishop at Macao and died there. 

It is a remarkable and significant fact that only a year ago 
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when by imperial order, and apparently in fear of the too rapid 
breaking away on the part of the devotees to the new learning from 
all that China prized and reverenced in the past, the minute and 
full observance of the sacrifices to Confucius, especially on his 
birthday, were enjoined, a Chinese censor—a non-Christian—me- 
morialized the crown against this decree on the ground that such 
ceremonies were insulting and grieving to the sage’s spirit, as 
they were the last he would have desired or commanded for 
himself—a powerful suggestion surely as to the protest which 
the whole Church Catholic should enunciate against Mariolatry, 
that sword piercing the Blessed Virgin’s heart if she knows of 
the anti-Christian error. 

Precisely the same view of ancestor-worship was pressed 
upon me by a high Chinese official in conversation a few years 
ago, and he urged upon us, as Christian missionaries, the wisdom 
and the equity too of not denouncing an ancient custom, reverent, 
harmless, and non-religious. 

We are met by this phenomenon. You meet with scarcely 
any educated and thoughtful Chinese who, like my son’s friend 
in Japan, will admit that the custom of ancestral-worship is in 
any sense wrong. You shock them through and through by de- 
nouncing it. But you will find no Chinese Christian who has 
two minds on the subject. At the first great Conference in 1877, 
at which I was present, three missionary scholars of high repute— 
American, English, and Scotch—deprecated the indiscriminate 
condemnation of a custom which affects the very foundation-stone 
of the Chinese Empire and of all its institutions. Ancestor-worship, 
they urged, had its origin doubtless in true filial piety, and these 
rites have exercised a very beneficial effect on China. Yet the 
same speaker whose words I quote, adds: ‘ Ancestor-worship is 
nine-tenths idolatry and an error from top to bottom.” <A learned 
German missionary on the other side, perhaps the deepest student 
and best scholar of them all, and a highly educated Chinese clergy- 
man, formulated in eleven counts a formidable indictment of this 
custom, emphasizing particularly the destruction of a belief in future 
retribution adjusted by God’s righteousness and mercy, and the 
substitution of a fear of men’s vengeance ; and also the fact that the 
custom is the source largély of Jesuit and Buddhist superstition 
and magical arts such as geomancy and necromancy, and the 
great system of Fung-shui*. Ancestral-worship 1s the source also 
not remotely of enforced polygamy and unhappiness in Chinese 
family life. 

The Jesuit argument in favour of ancestral observances, a 
Chinese argument also and from Chinese lore, has always seemed 


1 Fung-shui, “the wind and water” superstition, rests on three principles: 
(1) that heaven rules the earth; (2) that both heaven and earth influence all 
living beings, and that man has power to turn this influence to his own advan- 
tage; (3) that the fortunes of the living depend on the goodwill and influence 
of the dead. 
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to me forcible and unanswerable if only the conditions are 
observed. Confucius writes thus of the filial piety of King Woo 
and of the Duke of Chow: ‘“‘ They served the dead as they would 
have served them when alive.” On which Intorcetta writes and 
argues: ‘‘ Surely they did not worship their ancestors as gods and 
serve them as divine when alive; and therefore, as the culture of 
the dead is similar to that of the living, there can be no idolatry 
there.” But the argument, however logical and forcible, applies, I 
fear, only to the far-off noble original, not to present practice and 
belief. 

I can only say, in concluding this survey of a nearly exhaustless 
and most complicated subject, that surely it is both the duty of 
the Church and well within its divinely-instituted powers to restore 
to China, only with the glory of the Christian faith and hope, some 
rite and observance like their original conception, quite free from 
superstition and idolatry. Be careful not to offer our Western 
saints and saintly ancestors of the Church for their worship and 
trust, when you condemn justly the cult of Chinese saints. 

But the Christian memory and imagination and hope should be 
at least as bright as the non-Christian. ‘‘ Imagine,” we can say to 
the Chinese, “ your departed friends and relatives and ancestors re- 
cently dead or long gone, as vividly as you please, to be with you. 
Keep, if you like, a vacant chair for the beloved who have vanished 
from your sight. If you wish it, imagine that they are sitting at 
table and eating with you; especially in your Christian /evarium, 
the place for family prayer spoken of so early as by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, imagine the long-lost still worshipping with you, and see 
them if you please, and as has been seen, kneeling on Christmas 
morning with you round the Table of the Lord; and hold, as 
the primitive Christians did, their /audatio funebris, their ddyos 
éritaduos ; your sacrifice of praise not of the dead so much as of 
God’s grace to the dead ; of thanksgiving not only for their walk 
and life and triumph of faith, but for the Saviour’s salvation and 
the Spirit’s power which gave them the victory. Your service, not 
of prayer fo the dead—they will with indignation point you to the 
Lord Christ alone : not for the dead—they will almost exclaim with 
indignation at the doubt implied in that prayer as to the eternal 
safety and the protected life and health of those, the spirits of just 
men made perfect, who sleep in Him.” A service of mingled love 
for the martyrs, and all the dear departed, such as the Christians 
of Smyrna offered, and worship alone of the Saviour : such a service 
periodically, or on the days of the birth and higher birth of the 
departed, intermingled with the words of part of the Burial Service 
of the English Church—would that they might be restored to the 
Service Book of the American Church !—such a service we may 
surely offer to the Chinese Church, and careful injunctions as to 
the reverent care for the tombs and sleeping-places of the departed, 
with flowers, and loving tending in excess of the most reverent 
and exact of non-Christian ancestral worshippers. 
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And what for the memory of those ancestors and relatives of 
Christians and non-Christians who have not departed, so we fear, 
in the faith of the Lord? Is not the Feast of All Souls a com- 
memoration of this kind? Is it not, perhaps, of extreme antiquity ? 
Coming round just at the season when the Flood came and destroyed 
them all—when the Pleiades rise at sunset—when the windows 
of heaven were open, and the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up. Is it the feast of the newer world’s mourning for the 
dead in the Flood, and in the old time before that day? All Saints’ 
comes close by, as if expressing the earnest weeping desire that 
all souls were saints. But still Chinese Christians must show 
their filial piety for the departed, not forgetting their kindness and 
their works. As the ancient odes express it: ‘Think always of 
your ancestors ; talk of and imitate their virtues,” not worshipping 
them, not condemning them, but leaving them in solemn but 
trustful silence in the.-hand of Him who overlooks the times of 
ignorance, and will have all men to be saved—whose justice is 
unimpeachable and His truth never-failing. Let not memory 
die, nor the old tomb be neglected, till the time of the restitution 
of all things, and we know as now we are known. 


CASTE IN INDIA 
By Tue Rey. H. PakeENHAM WaLSH (S.P.G., South India) 


I SHALL presume that all of us here have a fair notion of what 
the caste system is, but I may repeat an illuminating statement 
which I once read, that whereas social distinctions divide a fluid 
society by imaginary horizontal lines, caste distinctions divide 
it into water-tight compartments by actual perpendicular lines: 
a man may grow rich or poor, be high or low, learned or igno- 
rant, but he cannot get out of the caste he was born into, rise 
above it, or fall below it. Caste protects the interests and fosters 
the spirit of brotherhood of each division, but at the expense 
of isolating each group from the next by impassable barriers, 
forbidding the brotherhood of the whole, and destroying social 
service in its wider sense. 

We are now to consider how the Church is to deal with the 
question. All know what a barrier it is to the advance of Chris- 
tianity. I need not dwell on the ordeal each high-caste convert 
must undergo in the dread sentence of outcasting. It involves 
religious, social, trade, and family excommunication and degrada- 
tion; loss, as far as the English laws will tolerate, and often 
beyond them, of all share in personal and family property or 
rights—wife, children, lands, money. The only society open 
is one consisting of men derived from castes which the Hindu 
has hitherto instinctively shrunk even from touching. Nowhere 
is the power of Christ more seen than in enabling men to be- 
come outcasts for His sake. 

The Church will therefore do all she can to help those bands 
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of Hindu reformers who are working for the relaxation of caste 
rules ; on the other hand, she will scrupulously avoid giving any 
offence to caste prejudice “to those outside”. ‘The utmost re- 
gard for caste in all dealings with the sick, with students, in 
visiting, &c., is an established principle with all missionaries. 
Our difficulty rather lies with caste practices and caste prejudices 
carried inside the Christian Church. 

The golden rule of our Lord, “‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do unto them,” should surely apply 
here, if we could have imagination and insight enough to apply 
it, so that we might avoid giving unnecessary pain, and yet not 
shrink from giving such pain as would lead to real blessing. 

Let us make an effort to place ourselves in the Indian position. 
Let us imagine ourselves, we English, a non-Christian, caste- 
ridden people. 

There would be our clergy—our Brahmins—with centuries of 
blue blood, every family boasting of descent from Archbishops, 
Bishops, and Deans, and without a drop of any but clerical blood. 
Refined, intellectual, born to leadership, proud of their great 
names—Saundersons, and Kebles, and Hookers, and Taylors, 
wearing a peculiar token (the Hindu, void of clothing, wears 
a sacred thread and a forehead mark), intensely proud, isolated, 
and exclusive. Eating from none but the holy hands of their 
own clansmen. Venerated and almost worshipped by all the 
laity. Then there would be our officers (Rajputs), of royal blood, 
warrior princes, equally proud, strict, and exclusive. Manly, brave, 
strong, and skilled in war. Then there would be hundreds and 
thousands of guilds of tradesmen, and shopkeepers, and mechanics. 
Each caste as separate and as proud as the Brahmins. Then 
more castes of labourers, servants, &c. (the Sudras). Finally 
a riff-raff rabble of very poor and degraded peasants, scavengers, 
&c., considered as outcasts by all the others. 

Further, imagine that the one unifying element in our nation- 
ality and in our religion was the strict observance of our caste 
rules, and that our Church was such that we were at liberty to 
hold any creed, and worship in any kind of church, chapel, or 
conventicle, and were considered good Churchmen if only we 
strictly observed these rules of exclusive caste. 

Now imagine this complicated religious society of ours invaded 
by preachers of universal brotherhood, of the equality of all men; 
men who had no caste themselves and thought our restrictions 
foolish and wrong. These men win converts in considerable 
numbers from the outcasts, and from some of the lowest castes 
and wild hill tribes. By degrees a Christian community springs 
up which soon rises high in intelligence and in social standing, 
but is still regarded as the scum of the earth by the main body 
of our nation. Now we are to ask how we would like these 
foreigners to treat those of us who joined them as regards 
caste. Should we not speak to these foreign preachers thus >— 
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_ “You have no idea how we feed. These caste ideas are woven 
into our very being, and these prejudices—even where we see 
clearly that they are prejudices, and many of us have hardly mas- 
tered that—are deeply engrained in our being, Centuries of 
heredity have made it as hard for us to eat with or marry into 
another caste—even though you may see no social distinction 
between the two—as it would be for your royal family to eat with 
or marry into a costermonger’s family. Be patient with us, we are 
trying to learn ; and rather foster in us the spirit that kills caste, 
than force us before the time into hard and fast rules which arouse 
in us the spirit of opposition. You have also a social problem 
mixed up with a religious one. You have your social grades ; 
caste has hitherto been our only system of social grade; a very 
imperfect one, no doubt, and very unscientific, but, at any rate, 
not snobbishly considering the question of riches, as we find is 
largely the case with you. You are not in a position to elaborate 
for us a social scale in place of our caste system, and we must 
think it out and work it out for ourselves, and hope to avoid your 
mistake of giving sordid consideration to mere wealth. We can- 
_not and will not destroy family and clan history and traditions 
at your bidding.” 

On the other hand, the most far-sighted among us (and if none 
had vision enough, still the verdict of approval would be given 
by future generations) would say, ‘‘ Do not yield anything to our 
caste prejudices which cuts at the essential unity of Christ’s 
Church. Act firmly for the ultimate welfare of the whole body, 
and correct patiently and lovingly the root evils of our caste 
system, so that they may not be perpetuated in our nation when 
converted to the Faith of the Brotherhood of Man,” 

I venture to think that while the early Protestant missionaries 
erred, as do the Roman Catholics still, by over-indulgence to caste 
prejudices, the present tendency is to over-severity, as in the 
strict rules about the abolition of “ caste-titles”, and the militant 
attitude of ‘‘ caste-suppression societies”. 

The practical questions are these :— 

1. Caste-names or titles. The caste-name is, in Southern India, 
supposed by most missionaries to be non-Christian ; our Church 
Societies refuse to use it officially, and most missionaries avoid 
using it privately, and bring considerable pressure on their agents 
and converts to abandon it. None the less it is widely retained, 
and popular feeling is, on the whole, strongly in favour of it. Now, 
in the North the original caste-names have become family names— 
Banergi, Mukuji, Ghose, &c., and so the problem does not arise. 
In the South the same will occur if we leave them alone. I do 
not see that we have any right to obliterate family traditions and 
history, and that self-respect which may, it is true, degenerate 
into pride but is in itself a virtue and an inspiration. Why should 
not a baptized Brahmin hand down the fact of noble ancestry and 
pure blood in a family name to his Christian descendants? The 
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lack of family names in the South is an immense inconvenience, 
and we might induce the converts to add some distinctive mono- 
syllabic termination to the existing caste-name, as Pillaijee, Pillaija, 
Pillairo, which would at once show it was Christian, and add to the 
variety of family names. The sweeping away of caste-names does 
not remove anything which in itself is evil, and only makes one 
more obstacle to the many in the path of the convert. If the evil 
spirit of caste is destroyed, the name will do no harm ; if it is not 
destroyed it will flourish without the name. 

2. Intermarriage. No one will deny that the marriage ex- 
clusiveness of caste has weakened the race; on the other hand, 
it has handed down and preserved character, traditions, talents, and 
skill. We are not free from a very rigid marriage caste in our 
own race—that of the royal family. All we can do is to 
encourage appropriate marriages, and as guardians of school-girls 
and orphans we missionaries have unrivalled means of wisely 
uniting castes. The difficulty is one that will solve itself in 
a few years. 

3. Inter-dining. Any compulsion on our part in such a matter 
is altogether out of place. Out of the old Indian castes new. 
social grades must inevitably form, and though it may be possible 
to emphasize the units of the brotherhood by occasional united 
love-feasts in India more than it is at home, the various grades 
will tend more and more, by a natural process which we cannot 
control, to dine apart. 

4. Matters of Church order. These are the most delicate 
questions of all, as unwise action here on either side is full 
of danger. On the one hand we may sanction false ideas in 
church, and thereby throw over caste evils the aegis of religion ; 
or on the other we may cause schisms, and relapses of bodies 
of converts into heathenism. As the idea of permitting a different 
cup in the Lord’s Supper to different castes is now universally 
disapproved of, I pass on to two typical difficulties. 

__ (a) Should a paraiya priest be placed over a congregation 
if they are unwilling? Such a controversy now and then occurs. 
Time prevents my taking up the many important issues—to the 
priest, the congregation, the Church. We would not use com- 
pulsion in a similar case at home, and, as a rule, it is fatal to 
Jorce in a case like this. The sfirit of the congregation must be 
worked on and changed. On the other hand, the great danger 
of developing systems of caste congregations ministered to by 
caste priests would have to be checked af a// costs—even of 
a schism or a relapse to heathenism. 

_ (4) Should a congregation be forced to give equal places 
in church, and in precedence at receiving the Holy Communion, 
to paraiyas? The evil is as old as St. James’ Epistle (chap. ii.), 
and our English Church is by no means free from it. It seems 


clearly a case where moral suasion and not compulsion should 
* be employed. 
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Asa rule in all cases if we compel outward compliance among 
a naturally obedient people, straining it beyond the spirit, we 
induce hypocrisy ; on the other hand, to allow the outward form 
to remain unchallenged is to stifle the growth of the spirit of 
reform. 
_ In conclusion, we English need to suppress the caste spirit 
in our own hearts and lives, and to be far more ready to mix 
with and eat with native Christians of all ranks. We at least 
may be above all caste feelings, and exemplify the brotherhood 
of Christ ; and thus fostering the spirit of. brotherhood and union 
among them, may help them to undo for themselves the outward 
barriers of caste, in proportion as they realize the spirit of 
Christian fellowship and love. 


SLAVERY AND OTHER AFRICAN CUSTOMS 


BisHop JAMES JOHNSON (Native Assistant Bishop, Western 
Equatorial Africa), who dealt with this subject, called attention 
to the fact that he had already contributed a paper, dealing in 
detail with the question, in one of the Congress pamphlets. 
After tracing the early history of the Christian Church in North 
and East Africa, and the fate which overtook it, and the sad 
fate also of the great Mission of the Roman Catholic Church 
of Portugal, between the 15th and 17th centuries, in both the 
Congo and Gulf of Guinea Territories, he said that although 
a hundred years had passed since Protestant missionary work 
was begun in West Africa, it was clear that Christianity was not 
in possession of that region. Both it and the people did not 
grip each other. Again and again he had asked himself the 
question, Would Christianity last and live always in Africa? 
But he thought the present anxiety might be dissipated in a very 
great measure if missionaries endeavoured to attach the impor- 
tance they should to the native customs of the country to which 
they went. As a rule African customs counted for nothing with 
Europeans, and that was seriously affecting the work of God in 
that land. The Christian plant there was not indigenous, but an 
exotic ; whilst there was nothing to prevent there being one 
religion with different features and different forms, and this our 
Lord had evidently contemplated when He commanded the 
Gospel to be preached to all nations. To impose Western 
ideas and customs wholesale upon Africa was like trying to plant 
tropical plants in wintry regions. There were some customs, 
however, of the country which Christianity could not tolerate 
because they were entirely contrary to its principles. Slavery 
was one of them, and it was a hateful system in Africa. But 
slaves represented property; people invested their money in 
them, and if those slaves were at once set free he was afraid 
trouble would ensue. In his opinion the right attitude to adopt 
towards such a custom was to exhort the masters to be kind 
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to their servants, and the slaves to be obedient to their masters ; 
to make the masters understand that the Lord looked with dis- 
pleasure upon such things ; and if that were done he believed the 
evil would gradually die out, Certain customs of the people 
must be retained if the Christian religion was to become indi- 
genous, one being the giving of native names at baptisms. The 
missionaries regarded those names as heathen, and wished the 
converts to take what are called Christian names, the effect being 
that converts became in a manner dissociated from their own 
people. Some converts when they were baptized looked down 
upon their native names, and thought more of having a foreign 
name than of being born again. The English form of marriage 
was also imposed upon the natives, no account being taken of the 
native form, which the people understood better, and which, as in 
this country, was always understood to be for a permanent tie, 
although facilities were arranged for divorce. But the words in 
the English Marriage Service, “‘ With this ring I thee wed,” had 
no meaning to the native; while it was altogether anomalous for 
the men to say that they endowed their wives with their worldly 
goods, because the life was not individualistic but communal, 
and the men had no control of their property because it belonged 
to the family. How therefore could they hand over that which 
did not belong to them absolutely ? 


By Miss K. H. Nixon Smitu (U.M.C.A., Likoma) 


I am to speak to you this afternoon about one of the child 
races of the world, the African. I would speak first of the great 
danger of prejudice, of taking things for granted. The very sim- 
plicity of our people constitutes our danger. This is not perhaps 
the point of view that is most common in England, but I think 
that any one who has worked in Africa will know well what I 
mean. We are apt to think we can carry all before us. We 
cannot. 

In dealing with our people we shall need spiritual energy to 
believe that they too can speak wisdom, patient and lengthy per- 
sonal intercourse before we can even find out what their customs 
are. ‘They will be unobtrusively but effectually concealed from 
us ‘in the early stages of acquaintance, and even when we haye 
won our way to the people’s confidence, we must be prepared to 
spend time in learning to understand: and to feel the power of 
their customs. We must let their life gradually grow upon us. 

This done, we shall find that we can discriminate. 

Some customs, no doubt, must be suppressed altogether, e. g. 
the initiation dances with which so much evil is mixed up that 
there seems little hope of redeeming them. Any Christian who is 
known to have been present at one of these dances is at once put 
under censure. 

Some customs must be tolerated till the people learn to sup- 
press them for themselves. 
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The wives of polygamists must be let alone. Women cannot 
be advised to leave their husbands as things are. Of course any 
woman marrying a polygamist would be put under discipline. 
And we can and do set before our people the one standard. It 
will come in time. 

So also slavery. Slavery has been abolished, no doubt, as a legal 
status in British territory, but as a domestic institution it still goes 
on. It is not to be put down with a word. We may have to live 
for long no farther on than the Epistle to Philemon, and thankful 
even if we get so far. We should not feel that we could put a 
summary end to the practice in the interests of religion, but we 
work for the day when public opinion will find it intolerable, 

In our school at Likoma in Lake Nyasa there were two teachers, 
one of whom had once held the other as a slave. The mistress 
was called Mary, the slave Margaret. Mary was a Christian, and 
I believe she imposed no duties on Margaret, but Margaret 
always sat in school as she taught her class with her back to her 
old mistress. And as the school grew bigger, and Margaret 
taught in another building, her relief was evident. Later on she 
ransomed herself, and we allowed it because we knew she would 
never feel free otherwise. We constantly allow slaves to work for 
the mission in order to purchase their freedom from their masters. 
One girl, by name Alice, ransomed herself and her mother by such 
work, and both came over from the west coast to Likoma, and are 
now living in freedom. 

Some customs must be corrected and modified, and here I touch 
on difficult ground—the mourning for the dead. It is carried at 
present to great excess. All occupations are stopped in the case 
of a widow for months. The mournful dirges go on at intervals, 
the weird wailing rises and falls on the ear all night long in the 
first distress and before the final ceremonies. Church is temporarily 
abandoned. What is to be done? I will ask you, is it an easy 
thing to touch—the mourning customs of another race? You can 
criticize and say it is not genuine, it cannot be possible to weep to 
order, it is mere habit. It is not so. You should stand in a house 
where it is going on, or sit down among them as they weep and call 
upon the dead and the burying. You would feel the temerity of 
trying to do anything, yet of course something must be done, not 
at the moment perhaps, but purified it must be and lifted higher. 

Some customs again must be respected, not derided, such for 
instance as the overwhelming respect for grandmothers, mothers-in- 
law, and uncles.. The mother’s eldest brother holds in his hand 
the fates of his nieces, It is perhaps some consolation to fathers 
that though they have to reckon with this personage in the case of 
their own children, they can exercise this power themselves over 
their own nieces. These customs are not foolish. Do not let us 
think them so. 

There are many lessons we can afford to learn from our African 
friends—their absolute fidelity to their relatives, their strong sense 
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of tribal unity. I heard the Bishop of Kaffraria illustrate this 
point. There had been a drinking bout in a village in his diocese, 
a man was killed, and a young boy who had been absent all day 
was accused and taken prisoner. The chief said to him, ‘‘ You had 
better go. The English never condemn an innocent person.” 
He went and betrayed no secrets. But he was condemned. The 
chief then went to the guilty person, who was perfectly well known, 
and said, “‘ We never meant this; you must give yourself up,” and 
he did. But the boy would never have told. 

I remember once being much cheered by the question, ‘‘ Are 
your relations black or white?” I desire to leave upon your minds 
that your missionaries in Africa need to tread warily. Perhaps an 
illustration may help to do this. Our bishop once found a group 
of natives on the mainland discussing one of the members of the 
Mission, and summing up in the three words Wosali ngate nizungu, 
“* Not like a European.” 

Therein lay a sense of cleavage. You all feel that. But therein 
lay also the certainty that though there are difficulties they can be 
surmounted, though there be gulfs they can be bridged. 


DISCUSSION 

BisHop TUGWELL (Western Equatorial Africa) objected to 
Bishop Johnson’s statement that native customs counted for 
nothing with missionaries, who, he thought, were in the deepest 
sympathy with them, so long as they were right and were legiti- 
mately observed. Bishop Johnson himself does not conform to 
native customs by wearing native clothes, living in a native house, 
or eating native food. He had also asked Bishop Johnson to 
produce a Prayer Book, a hymn book, music, and a marriage 
service suitable to the native Church, but he had not done so. 
Personally, he would be most thankful if another Prayer Book 
could be found suitable for West Africa, but he did not think one 
would ever be found more suitable than the one at present used. 
The people themselves wished to adopt Christian names when 
they were baptized, and the difficulty was to prevent them doing 
so. The missionaries discouraged the adoption of such surnames 
as Johnson, but they could raise no objection to persons wishing 
to call themselves James, John, Mark, and Matthew. ‘The future 
of the Church in West Africa dependéd on the vital question of 
Christian marriage. The sanctity of marriage was the spring 
of a nation’s life, and that truth had to be inculcated into the 
minds of the people of West Africa, who were not as jealous 
of that principle as could be desired. He would not tolerate 
a system which admitted of easy divorce. If a system of native 
marriage could be founded, which carried with it the idea of life- 
long union, and it was given a Christian character, he was pre- 
pared to adopt it, but until that was the case he failed to see how 


any other form of service than that used at present could be 
employed. 
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The Bishop or ZANZIBAR (Dr. Hine) said there were customs 
among native tribes which were bad, and others which were 
harmless. In certain parts of Africa, the ceremonies of initiation 
were harmless; in others, they were detestably bad. The test 
of such customs was: could they be done by a Christian man to 
the glory of God? ‘There were two ways of treating the slavery 
question. The first was that represented by the Society of 
Friends, who wished by the stroke of the pen to put a stop to 
slavery immediately. At one time he believed that ; but he had 
lived in Zanzibar and seen the disastrous effects which had fol- 
lowed the emancipation of a number of African slave women, who 
had been thrown upon the streets of the city, and had lived the 
wickedest kinds of lives because they had lost their own homes. 
In his opinion, emancipation must be done by degrees, as it 
was in the early Church. He believed it would be a wiser course 
to cure the evils of domestic slavery by the gradual growth among 
the people of the Christian conscience, and then slavery would 
die out. If it was crushed at once it would go on in secret. 

Mrs. Isaac OLUWOLE (wife of the Assistant Bishop, Western 
Equatorial Africa) said that although Christianity had been estab- 
lished to a very great extent in Western Equatorial Africa, the 
drink traffic, the spread of Mohammedanism, and the evil of 
polygamy, gave rise to great anxiety. In her opinion, the sanctity 
of marriage was the absolute essential to any abiding progress. 
Those who said that polygamy must be encouraged certainly did 
not voice the feelings of the Yoruba people. Those natives 
who did not adopt monogamy knew it was simply because of 
weakness on their part, and not because they were acting rightly. 
Marriage had been established by God, and if the natives accepted 
Christianity, they must accept the law that God instituted marriage 
between one man and one woman ; and, if there was any Church 
in any part of the world where that standard was lowered, it was 
because it had not yet been raised to the standard of perfection. 

The Rey. E. H. Wuiritey (Chhota Nagpur), referred to the 
dangers of dancing at night by young people of both sexes with- 
out any supervision. ‘There was such a thing as the ‘‘call of the 
wild” to the minds of those who were only one generation remote 
from centuries of heathen customs. There were hundreds of 
Christian lads and girls who had been educated in the missionary 
schools, but when they heard the sound of the tom-tom and of 
the singing, temptation sprang up within them. Missionaries were 
accused of being “Stigginses” for interfering with dancing by 
converts ; but when they had the testimony of the people them- 
selves, that to allow anything of the sort at present would lead to 
a general deterioration of the morals of all young Christians, they 
felt there was no alternative at present but to forbid dancing. In 
the daytime, however, they allowed the girls to dance under super- 
vision, for instance, when they greeted the bridegroom when he 
took away his bride, which was a pretty custom, and in no way 
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associated with heathen customs... The natives, in their turn, called 
attention to the dancing of the European girls at the clubs, and 
the only answer he was able to give, which was not entirely satis- 
factory, was that they had their uncles and aunts and chaperons 
present, and that it was all done in the light. With regard to 
singing, the missionaries encouraged native tunes to a considerable 
extent, which were by no means melodious to the ears, but they 
attracted the people. Many of the most ‘popular tunes, however, 
were associated with heathen sacrifices, and they had been told 
they were doing wrong in allowing those tunes to be set to sacred 
words, when to almost all the people in the church they were 
associated with words of precisely opposite import. 

The Rev. D. K. SHInDE (Bombay), disagreed with much 
Mr. Walsh had said on the question of caste, which in his 
opinion had been a great curse to India. The educated Hindus 
as a rule had no real belief in their religion, but it was only 
the caste system that was holding together Hindu society. Euro- 
peans had no adequate idea of the tyranay of caste, and the 
terrible effects it had wrought in India. It had created and 
fostered disunion and discord ; made honest manual labour con- 
temptible in the country; had brought on physical degeneracy 
by confining marriage within narrow circles ; it had resisted every 
reform, social and religious, and had morally degenerated the 
people by suppressing the development of individuality and in- 
dependence of character ; it had helped to create other injurious 
customs, such as early marriage; it had checked external and 
internal commerce, and it was at the root of the political slavery 
of India. It was the glory of the Christian religion to preach the 
brotherhood of man, and it had broken down the caste barrier 
between man and man. é 

The BisHop or MELANESIA said that two different suggestions 
had been made, the first being to let the natives evolve the 
customs out for themselves, and the second that the missionary 
should from the beginning forbid doubtful customs. In the early 
days of the Melanesian Mission, various customs were absolutely 
forbidden, but there was one custom of the native society, called 
sugu, which Bishop Paterson felt very doubtful about whether he 
should forbid or allow ; but he thought that the people, when they 
became enlightened, would give it up for themselves. In the third 
generation, however, just when that enlightenment ought to come 
upon them, the difficulty was to get the people interested in the 
highest things, and instead of the people when they were left 
to themselves evolving what the missionaries hoped they would 
evolve, the old custom was breaking out afresh, and he was almost 
certain the wiser course would have been to have forbidden the 
custom at the very beginning. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, thought it had 
given one absolutely clear guarantee, that the mind of the mis- 
Sionary force and its leaders was, broadly speaking, in the direc: 
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tion of a sympathetic treatment, which brought insight and fellow- 
ship to bear upon the problems of the life and the customs of the 
races to be evangelized. Mistakes had been made in the past ; 
but the set of thought and purpose in missionary leaders at 
present was altogether away from that dreadful arrogance which one 
speaker had pointedly denounced, and towards the sympathy and 
honour which was owed by the Christian to all races with whom he 
was brought in contact. One of the most fundamental precepts 
of the Faith was to honour all men. Another point which had 
emerged from the discussion was, that there was a very strong 
conscientiousness and very great use of the mighty gift of loving 
and believing patience in missionary methods. There might be 
cases where the wisest course to adopt was stern and prompt sup- 
pression, but it seemed to him that the missionary of to-day would 
more and more meet the difficulties of missionary work with the 
very opposite of the arrogant spirit—with the spirit which was 
anxious to understand, and then to act, with the love learned at 
the feet of Christ, rather than by any hard and fast methods. 
A valuable reminder had also been given of the noble benefit of 
a constant high ideal, even when it might be a long way off 
attainment. He ventured, in conclusion, to call attention to the 
emphasis which had been laid upon the difference between 
race and race. The Congress had been reminded how _pro- 
foundly different were the view-points of one race from another. 
It must be remembered, however, that while Christianity was 
essentially sympathetic, there was that in the Lord and in His 
truth which would not have a special affinity with any particular 
race. The highest potency of Him and of His faith was that 
which acted upon the revealed fact that God had made of 
one blood all nations on the earth. One of the favourite 
strings of the Apostolic harp was not the difference of idiosyn- 
crasy between Jew and Scythian, Greek and Barbarian, but their 
oneness in the Lord. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 18 
WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL 


STATUS OF WOMEN. IN HEATHEN AND 
MOHAMMEDAN LANDS? 


CHAIRMAN: BrisHop GRaveEs, Shanghai 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Pritau Datta (Civil Surgeon, Hoshiarpur District, Pun- 
jab) said that the subject covers a vast field—the whole of 
Asia and Africa, besides other countries where heathen and 
Mohammedan people live. The customs relating to women 
vary in different countries. The three great religions which 
have influenced the customs of the teeming millions on these 
continents are Hinduism, Buddhism, and Mohammedanism. The 
speaker’s remarks applied only to the Punjab, chiefly the central 
part. India is in itself a continent, and customs vary in different 
parts. Further, the remarks are based on what is actually in pro- 
gress to-day, and not necessarily on what may be found in books, 
recent or ancient. The principles governing woman’s status in 
these lands is that, socially, she is subordinate to man and not his 
equal. Religiously, she has a place in heaven ; but even there her 
position is subordinate. Legally, she is not competent to inherit 
ancestral property beyond subsistence allowance. ‘There is no 
divorce among the Hindus, but Mohammedans sanction it upon 
certain grounds. Mohammedan widows are allowed to remarry. 
In considering woman as she is treated at different ages among the 
Hindus and Mohammedans, we take the high-born class and the 
working community. In the former class, the infant girl is not 
welcomed. In childhood she is worshipped by some, tolerated 
by others, kept in an illiterate state, but trained in housekeeping. 
At this stage there is no parda or separate existence screened off 
from the male side. High-born Hindu girls are married young, 
the selection being made by the parents; there is no widow re- 
marriage, and partial parda obtains. The working-class, both 
Hindu and Mohammedan, value the infant girl in prospect of her 
useful and laborious life as wife to the agriculturist. Hindu girls 
of this class are married when of age under parental selection ; re- 
marriage is allowed, and there is no parda. Among the Moham- 
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medans the Rajputs, a caste descended from royalty, stand alone 
in their unhappiness at the birth of a girl; and this is not from 
want of love to the offspring, but through fear of subsequent 
marriage into a lower rank. Parda is strictly observed among 
high-class Mohammedans. On the whole, women are happy and 
contented in these lands; but there are numerous exceptions. 
The life of Hindu child-widows is pitiable, as indeed is that of all 
Hindu widows forbidden remarriage. Some find comfort in 
religion, but many must be very unhappy. Both Hindu and 
Mohammedan reformers have sought to introduce education 
among women, to remove the parda system, to discourage early 
marriage, and to allow remarriage of widows. ‘The Church of 
Christ has thus won a great moral victory already throughout the 
world, raising woman to be the true helpmeet of man, his com- 
panion and counsellor, that together they may be heirs of the 
grace of life. But there are still millions whose condition cries 
out for help and sympathy, although their consciousness of that 
condition may be benumbed. Englishwomen, pray for these 
your Eastern sisters, and your own blessings will be many for this 
great kindness. 

Mrs. A. E, Baty (C.M.S., Quetta, Baluchistan)’ said: When 
I went to India as a missionary nearly twenty-eight years ago, 
and began to learn the Urdu and Sindhi languages, I found there 
was no equivalent for the word “home”. That fact speaks volumes. 
Where the womanhood of a country lives its life apart, there can be 
no home-life in our sense of the word. This absence of true family 
life, of confiding, sympathetic companionship between husband 
and wife, parents and children, was inculcated by the statutes of 
the great lawgiver Manu, who in his code determined the status 
of women, in declaring in book ix, paragraph 17, that women 
should perpetually be kept in a state of dependence by the male 
members of a family, the father guarding them in childhood, the 
husband in youth, the sons in old age ; forbidding the husband 
to eat with the wife; denying to the wife the night to eat in the 
presence of her husband ; reducing the aims and aspirations of 
a woman practically to a summary of duties to her husband whom 
she is to serve as a god. So here we have the first aspect of the 
status of what has been graphically called the shaded hemisphere 
—womanhood—in heathen and Mohammedan lands, namely, 
separation in the family life, denoting inferiority and resulting in 
degradation. This condition exists more or less throughout the 
East ; and as, in the words of Tennyson, ‘The woman’s cause is 
man’s, they rise or sink together,” the effect of this system is that 
the men are wofully retarded in their every aspiration after 
reform and progress by the very women whom they enslaved ; 
and who, in perhaps ninety cases out of a hundred, are content 
with their status. The depth of their degradation is that they 
do not know that they are degraded. 

The second point is the seclusion of the women of the 
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upper classes, or the Zenana system, which was an effect of 
the Mohammedan invasion, and which accentuates the moral and 
physical drawbacks inseparable from such an imprisoned existence. 
If separation meant inferiority, seclusion meant untrustworthiness, 
and again it may surprise this audience to hear that the majority 
of the women are content to have it so, actually accepting purdah 
as a form of rank. The pitifulness of this contentment ! 

Thirdly, we glance at the position of the women with regard to 
religion. The Mohammedan and Hindu women have deep re- 
ligious instincts, and are by nature intensely conservative, so that 
we missionaries have realized again and again that if the Trident 
and the Crescent are to yield to the Cross we must win the 
women for Christ. It is in countless instances the tearful, 
pleading wife and mother who keeps back the husband, the 
son from following Christ. Intensely pathetic it is to probe these 
religious instincts, implanted by the God of Truth; this desire 
for communion with God which is one of the primary needs of 
each God-given soul, this blessed impulse debased in the case 
of the heathen into the worship of idols representing gods whose 
characters and deeds are a scandal. The poor deluded wor- 
shipper has no vision of the beauty of holiness, no call of Sursum 
corda falls upon her listening ear ; and if the gods she worships 
are unspeakably debased, sanctioning by their own conduct every 
species of wickedness, what of the worshipper herself with such 
ideals set before her? What a clarion call to us, those words of 
our Lord: “Go, and teach them.” How do India’s women 
satisfy the other primary desire of every human soul, the craving 
for continuance in immortality? The word “transmigration ” 
sums up all the hopelessness of the answer to this need of the 
spiritual part of her being. A Hindu poet thus writes : 


How many births are past I cannot tell ; 
How many yet to come—no man can say ; 

But this alone I know, and know full well, 
That pain and grief embitter all the way. 


And the prophet of Mecca has not helped the “shaded hemi- 
sphere” in Mohammedan lands either, by his laws regulating the 
position of women, his sanction of slavery, his appeals to the 
lower passions, and his description of a sensual paradise. 

Fourthly, both Hinduism and Mohammedanism sanction poly- 
gamy, a system which from the earliest ages has been pro- 
ductive of untold bitterness of heart, of misery, of envy and 
jealousy, of hatred, aye of murder; a system that presents the 
gravest difficulties in successful missionary work, as I well know. 
Twice in my own experience has a polygamist desired baptism 
together with his wives whom I had helped to teach. One dare 
not lift the veil off the yet greater abominations that are but 
faintly outlined in the words &u/in-polygamy, or off the monstrous 
system tha under the sanction of religion, as consecrated to the 
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service of the gods, binds little innocent children to unnameable 
temple-service. Again, what a call here to us to be Christlike 
in our determination to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free! Among the 
sorely oppressed ones are the widows of India, whose cry as of 
pain pleading for help comes to us Christian women as a sob 
of despair. What will our answer to it be? What the intellectual 
status of the women is, can be deduced from the above points. 
Capable of the highest culture, if favourably circumstanced, 
endowed with innate refinement and grace, her mental powers 
have been cribbed, cabined, confined, till from disuse, in the 
elder women, they seem to have atrophied ; and I have found it 
incredibly difficult to teach such elder women the simplest nursery 
lesson, whilst really brilliant results have been achieved by edu- 
cated girls and women whom Girton and Newnham would be 
proud to own. As a sidelight on this point I may add that the 
first request made to me by a band of bright Indian girls in 
Amritsar years ago was to help them with their Euclid. I knew 
nought of the subject ! 

My last point is the physical condition of the women. Child- 
marriage, intermarriage through the baneful caste-restrictions, 
want of healthful recreation and exercise, absence of know- 
ledge of the simplest rules of hygiene and sanitation, coupled 
with the barbaric treatment meted out to them in illness, reduce 
their stamina and power of resistance to the inroads of de- 
bilitating influences to a minimum, so that the death-rate is 
terribly high. Among the Mohammedan women in Calcutta 
double the proportion of women die to the men, and about half 
the children die within the first year. What a sore need there 
is in all those heathen and Mohammedan lands for the ministries 
of Christian medical ladies and trained nurses with their precious 
gift of double healing, and how eagerly and thankfully they are 
welcomed by the women of all creeds and castes! We Christians 
know the need of those Christless souls. Do we realize that our 
responsibilities are increased by this knowledge ? 


POLYGAMY 
By THE BisHoP OF GRAHAMSTOWN 


While polygamy is, to the natives who practise it, one of many 
obstacles to their acceptance of the gospel message, to the mis- 
sionary it is the one chief difficulty in ordering the life of those 
who have answered to the call. Polygamy in itself is one 
of many hindrances to conversion, but it is more, it is the great 
difficulty to the converted. If it is a barrier in the way before 
the blessed Spirit s influence can reach the heart, it is still more 
the bewildering and perplexing problem which has to be faced 
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when the heart has yielded itself to the Spirit’s constraining 
power. Let me first of all give you the testimony of the native 
himself. At a gathering: of native catechists a few months ago, 
after discussing generally the affairs of the Mission, I asked them 
to tell me frankly and candidly what in their judgement are the 
main reasons why so many natives of their district are still outside 
the Christian life. They make a free gift of land on which to 
build a school, they value the education we give their children, 
they are willing that we should teach them our faith, but the men 
still hold aloof; they are not hostile, but inaccessible. A grey- 
haired old man, our leading catechist, rose as spokesman for the 
rest. After speaking in general terms, he paused and said, “ But 
the real reasons are two. The one our marriage laws, the other 
our family customs.” I asked him to explain more fully. ‘Our 
marriage laws”, he said, “are an obstacle in the way, because 
a heathen Kaffir sees that the Christian with his one wife is 
not a free man. He is at her mercy, she knows that he has 
no other wife to turn to, and therefore she asserts herself, she 
becomes independent, is less anxious to please, is less sub- 
missive.” That is where the shoe pinches. A polygamist can 
play one wife off upon another, as Jacob played Rachel off 
upon Leah; and so he secures for himself subservience and 
submission. He is not disposed to exchange his red blanket, 
his freer independent life, and fetter himself with the limitations 
of monogamy. Again he notices, as a result of monogamy, that 
not only is the wife, but the children also are more independent. 
There is not that submission of the son to the father which 
obtains in the heathen kraal; and the daughters in Christian 
families are inclined to claim a voice in the selection of their 
husbands, to marry when and whom they will; and so the 
“lobolo” or marriage dowry is lost to the parents. This is 
a serious indictment, but the old man was right; he went to 
the root of the matter. When you touch the marriage question, 
you touch the very foundation of all social life, whether it be 
civilized or uncivilized. The inherited traditions of their past 
history, the universal customs of their race, are closely bound 
up with a regulated and ordered polygamy. It is not to them 
a life of licence or an irregular union, but a condition of life with 
its own laws. There is nothing in it that offends their moral 
sense of right or wrong. ‘Their conscience, which makes them 
shrink from theft, murder, or adultery, does not suggest the 
faintest suspicion that polygamy is wrong, or that in any sense 
of the word it involves a lower standard of morality. 

To run counter to the whole spirit of their social code, to attempt 
to break down a system which in their judgement has worked 
for good, is a retrograde step. It would be, not to introduce a 
reform, but to challenge a revolution. How then are we to face 
the problem? We must get rid of many preconceived views 
on the subject. We cannot at once apply the Christian code 
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and the Christian standard to the raw native. You can show 
him that an idol is nothing, or a witch doctor an impostor, but 
you cannot in a moment expect him to enter into the spirit of 
our blessed Lord’s view of holy matrimony, that it is a holy 
estate to which special helps are given by the Holy Spirit of 
God ; special graces bestowed to enable man and wife to fulfil 
the conditions of that union which represents the union of Christ 
Himself with His Bride the Church. You cannot deal with the 
question summarily as the United States of America rightly deal 
with the Mormon question, as an outrage on the conscience of 
a great Christian people. The life must first be lived in the 
power of Christ. The Holy Spirit must be the one dominating 
inspiration of the whole man before you can convince a Kaffir 
that polygamy is immoral. Bishop Callaway was right when 
he said, ‘‘It is not so much that polygamy hinders conversion, 
as that it is the converted man alone who can see that polygamy 
is wrong.” So it would not be wise, or indeed right, to put down 
polygamy by law, as the evil forces we might set free would be 
more potent for evil than that which we displace ; the last state 
might be worse than the first. The law of the State may indeed 
refuse to recognize the legal status of more than one of the many 
wives of a polygamist, but it cannot deal with him as a law-breaker 
or a man living in sin. Further, in dealing with this question, 
you must remember that the Kaffir women themselves do not 
feel degraded by this custom. They enter into it, as their 
mothers did, knowing all that it involves. Each wife has her 
own recognized status by native law, her rights maintained by 
native custom, and the children do not suffer in any way from 
the taint of illegitimacy. Their position in the family is secure, 
and in the life of the tribe they suffer from no social stigma. 

So polygamy, while it is one of many obstacles to conversion, 
does become our chief difficulty when we have to order the lives 
of the converted according to Christian ideals, and lift them to 
the high standard of a life lived in Christ. We are confronted 
at once with the double difficulty; what is the man himself to 
do, and what is the future position of the wives? We refuse, 
and refuse rightly, to admit to: baptism a man who is actually 
living with more than one wife; but can we require or even 
advise him, under all circumstances, to put them all away on 
the grounds that heathen marriage has not the binding character 
of Christian marriage, so leaving him free to begin afresh and 
marry a new wife, or are we justified in bidding him select one 
out of the many, and to put away the rest? In either case 
there is a danger of appealing to the lower part of the man’s 
nature, just at the moment when he is learning for the first 
time the true dignity of human life in all its relationships, 
learning that purity, unselfishness, and chastened desires are 
the flower of the Christian life. It is not always easy to decide 
which wife of the many has most claim on him. The man is 
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tempted to choose the younger and more pleasing, rather than 
the one with whom his life has been most bound up. We are 
not asking him to free himself from an illicit union, but to make 
a choice which may involve a lifelong hardship, not on himself, 
but on the weaker vessel. Has it ever struck you that we are 
called upon to face a problem which was almost unknown to the 
early Church? We have to apply the high standard of Christ 
to cases where we find little to guide us in the teaching of the 
apostles. Speaking for myself, my own conviction is that you 
can lay down no universal law, each case must be dealt with on 
its own merits. If all parties concerned are convinced Christians, 
then a way out of the difficulty is possible, as they will be pre- 
pared to make a sacrifice for the sake of Christ; but unless the 
man himself and all his wives are prepared willingly to make this 
sacrifice—-and it is no easy one, it touches their tenderest feelings, 
it wounds their pride, it may cloud their whole future—it would 
seem better for the man to wait for holy baptism until such time 
as in the providence of God the difficulties are removed by natural 
causes, such as death, or by the Holy Spirit’s influence. Mean- 
while, let him receive full instruction, help him to live the Chris- 
tian life, let him, if he can, make provision for his wives, but 
under no circumstances is he justified in forcing the elder ones 
to face a life of poverty, or in exposing the younger ones to the 
temptations, and they are real, of a life of sin. It must never be 
forgotten that the difficulty is not of their own making. They 
are not responsible for what they have done. In the days of 
their ignorance they entered into relationships which were sup- 
posed to be of a lifelong character. The higher and nobler their 
views have been in the past, the more difficult does it become 
to change their relationship; and though the heathen marriage 
has not the binding character of Christian marriage, there should 
at least be mutual consent before its obligations are repudiated. 
Then there is the other difficulty of the women. How are we 
to deal with the wives of a heathen polygamist after they are 
converted to Christianity? They are not living with more than 
one man. ‘They are not free to leave their husband unless he 
consents ; they may themselves feel that they are morally bound 
to him. At the worst they are only in the position of an English- 
woman whose husband is leading an immoral life. Again, if they 
leave him, what is to become of the children, even if they can 
provide for themselves? It is indeed a perplexing problem for 
them and for us. According to our Provincial Constitution, the 
case of such a woman, as to whether she may be admitted to 
holy baptism, is referred to the Bishop for his consideration. 
Prima facie, my own judgement would be that if she is sincere 
she should be baptized. 
_ There is ample evidence that polygamy is on the decrease, that 
its existence as an institution is a mere question of time. Accord- 
ing to the last census among the Fingoes, the most advanced 
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of our native races, the proportion of wives to every hundred 
husbands has fallen from 127 to 121; though among the others 
of the Bantu race there is a very slight rise. Many natural forces 
are fighting against it. The progress of civilization means increase 
in the cost of living; the loss of cattle through disease makes 
it more difficult to find the dowry ; the cessation of internecine 
war among the natives has the effect of making the proportion 
of the male to the female population larger. As time goes on 
the women themselves will have more and more a voicé in the 
matter, and we may hope that even among the heathen they may 
be able to throw in their weight in favour of monogamy, which 
would mean so much for them and for their children. It will be, 
I believe, by woman’s persuasive influence, by that power which 
is hers to elevate, to purify, to inspire, that the grievous wrong 
done to woman by polygamy will be righted, and the wife and 
the mother throned in that high position for which God from 
the first intended her, not man’s plaything or man’s slave, but 
a true helpmeet for him, to share with him his life in all its 
fullness; with him to prepare for the great hereafter. We are 
doing what we can to help the native women of South Africa 
to rise to their true level, to help them themselves to realize, and 
their own lives to bear witness to the dignity of womanhood ; 
as wives and mothers so to use the influence which is theirs 
that in the Kaffir hut there may be reproduced the simple, pure 
life of the home of Nazareth. We are helping them by starting 
in our mission stations branches of Mothers’ Unions, based on 
the English model, but adapted to the circumstances of native 
life. It was: indeed pathetic, but not surprising, to find that 
the idea was new to them, something of a revelation, that they 
had this part to play. But they are coming to understand it and 
are deeply interested in it. What they need beyond all things 
is to be brought under the inspiring influence of a refined, 
educated English gentlewoman. We have some such working 
among them, the Sisters of the Community of the Resurrection, 
the Deaconesses from St. Andrew’s Deaconesses’ Home, the wives 
of some of our clergy ; but we need many more. 

The native custom of dowry, or lobolo, that is the payment of 
cattle before marriage by the prospective bridegroom to the father 
of the bride, is universal among heathen polygamists ; but it is by 
no means confined to them, it obtains also to-day among many 
Christian natives. Christian opinion is divided on this subject. 
Lobolo has been discouraged, and indeed forbidden, by some 
Christian bodies in the case of their own converts, but there is 
a growing feeling, certainly among our own missionaries, that this 
is a mistaken policy, a survival of the old idea that our business 
is to abolish, rather than to reform. It is a custom deeply 
rooted in the Kaffir mind. There is nothing in it that fer se 
is antagonistic to the teaching of Christianity. The position of 
woman is not necessarily degraded by it; on the contrary, the 
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women themselves prefer that lobolo should have been paid in 
their own case. To be married without it is a reproach, as it 
carries with it the suggestion that they were not of the same 
value as their sisters who were married with it, and the native 
is sensitive on such points. Its tendency is not wholly bad. It 
is a guarantee of good faith in the present, and good conduct 
in the future, on the part of the husband. It is a proof that 
he is in earnest and prepared to make a sacrifice to gain his 
bride, as Jacob did for Rachel. Further, it is a provision for 
the wife in case she should have to return to her father’s home ; 
for the cattle given as a dowry are there for her maintenance 
should she need it. Archdeacon Waters, a missionary of high 
repute, held that on the whole it is advantageous to purity, as 
it tends to raise the value of true womanhood. We must dis- 
sociate this custom from the idea that it involves slavery. It 
cannot fairly be said that the Kaffir woman is the slave of her 
parents or her husband, or is regarded as property by them. 
This is the opinion expressed in the reports in our various 
commissions on native affairs. The lobolo differs only in degree, 
not in kind, from the marriage settlement so common among our- 
selves. Where there has been an attempt to abolish it, it sur- 
vives only under another name. What is harmful in lobolo is not 
the fact that a dowry is paid, but it is associated with a system in 
which marriage does not hold its right place. You will raise Holy 
Matrimony to its highest estate, not by abolishing the dowry, but 
by purifying the spirit in which it is given. It would certainly not 
be for the material, moral, or spiritual welfare of the natives if we 
were to abrogate an ancient custom which emphasizes the worth, 
the responsibility, the binding character of marriage, unless for it 
we can substitute something which shall equally appeal to the 
native imagination. We are learning from the bitter experience 
of the past the salutary lesson, that it is not wise to interfere 
with native customs unless there is something absolutely un- 
christian in them. Our wisdom is not drastic change, but 
gradual reformation; so to reform that, while that which is evil 
passes away, all those forces which make for purity of life and 
conduct are liberated. This is the way in which our blessed 
Lord Himself dealt with the imperfect systems which prevailed 
in His day. He came not to destray but to fulfil. There is 
latent in many a heathen custom or tradition a remnant of the 
primaeval revelation of God Himself, many a spark struck from 
the Light of the world, many traces of the Spirit’s guiding 
presence. It is ours to restore that which is true, to fan the 
spark into a flame, to give the Holy Spirit a free course. “A 
bruised reed shall He not break, and the smoking flax shall 
He not quench; He shall bring forth judgement in truth.” 
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CHILD-MARRIAGE AND CHILD-WIDOWS 


Dr. F. W. Gites said: After Pan-Anglican Paper Section D 
3 (n) was published I consulted, through the courtesy of the 
India Office, “Special Reports” submitted to the Government of 
India in 1893, and found that these were asked for not to 
ascertain whether the Bill of 1891 was giving protection to the 
helpless, but to make sure that it was not being abused through 
private malice. On March 26, 1891, a letter upon the Bill was 
sent by the central Government to the local Government. It is 
difficult to resist the impression that this letter went far to 
destroy the little chance the Bill had of protecting the helpless 
from abuse. Be that as it may, from 1892 to 1906 (sixteen 
years) there were 212 complaints (most of them dismissed with- 
out trial) and only twenty-six convictions for the whole of India. 

Reports on the working of the Bill are scanty but are not without 
interest of a painful kind. For 1891, Madras North. and South 
reported no cases. From Sind, one conviction with a sentence 
of eight months’ rigorous imprisonment. The girl’s mother was 
the informant. In Bombay Central a father filed complaint 
(Oct. 21, 1891). The district magistrate discharged the accused, 
holding there was no proof that the child was under age or had 
been injured, but advising the man to avoid trouble by sending 
his wife back to her father’s house. Upon appeal to the Sessions 
Court against the magistrate’s order the judge upheld it, but, on 
offer of further evidence, gave leave to lay a fresh complaint. 
The child, while in her father’s house, was examined by English 
doctors who agreed she was under age and had suffered injury. 
The husband, committed to the sessions (March 7, 1892), was 
sentenced to three months’ simple imprisonment and a fine of 
300 rupees or, in default, an additional three months. The 
Government of Bengal reported one conviction, with a sentence 
of one years’ imprisonment under Section 325 I.P.C. for causing 
grievous hurt, and one complaint by a girl’s father which was dis- 
missed because she was over twelve. Also that a girl’s mother had 
beaten her for refusing to cohabit with her husband. Another case 
was the murder by her husband, for the same reason, of a child of 
about thirteen, the murderer absconding. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Sylket reported two cases, one dismissed for want of 
evidence, and another in which the girl died from injuries 
received, and a sentence of six months’ imprisonment was passed. 
In 1902, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Central Provinces, Burma, 
Assam, and Coorg report no cases. Punjab has one conviction : 
the girl being nearly twelve, the sentence was two months’ simple 
imprisonment. The North-West Provinces and Oude reported 
two cases. In one of them a child-wife was injured and died, and 
the husband was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
It is said, “The sympatby of the native public are with the 
offender, on the ground that he did not mean to do any harm. 
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The child was physically slight and weak, and medical evidence 
showed that she exhibited no signs of puberty whatever.” In 
1893 a letter was sent from Simla to the local Governments, 
saying that no further annual reports need be sent, but cases of 
special interest should be submitted at once. There is no notice 
of such cases in any police reports. The examination of these 
proves that, so far as the greater part of India is concerned, the 
Bill never had any life. Of the twenty-six convictions in sixteen 
years half were obtained in the Punjab in the one year 1904. 
Six were obtained in 1906—four in the Central Provinces and 
two in Bengal. This leaves seven convictions for the rest of 
India during sixteen years. For those whose hearts ache at the 
thought of the centuries during which the sufferings of innocent 
children have passed unheeded, there is comfort in the know- 
ledge that Gethsemane and Calvary show us the glory of the 
Eternal Trinity visibly at issue with every wrong that is done 
upon earth. 


Mrs. HaTcHe.i said: The Hindus believe that the only 
things required in marriage are obedience and motherhood, so 
that lawful sons may be born to carry out funeral rites for the 
well-being of the father’s soul and the souls of ancestors. The 
marriage laws of the Hindus are supposed to be taken from 
the Manu code; and Indian reformers maintain that it permits 
marriage to be delayed until after maturity. More recent law 
books teach that it is a great sin and “potential murder” if the 
marriage ceremony is postponed until after ten years. Supposing 
that, from the Hindu point of view, the two inferred Vidhis were 
of equal authority, surely the teachings of science and the indica- 
tions of nature should decide between them. If Brahmins and 
Hindus could be brought to look at the matter in this light, much 
opposition would be removed; for the root of it lies in what 
they consider to be a binding religious obligation. 

Child-marriage is a bar to the education of women, it engenders 
pauperism, and tends to national degeneracy. At the last Census 
538 babies under one year were widows doomed to misery and 
life-long degradation behind closed doors. England took over 
the Government of India under obligation not to interfere with 
native social customs and religion; but in the light of the 
helpless condition of widows and female children we found 
a higher interpretation of the law, namely, to protect the lives 
of our subjects. Cannot this interpretation be made to bear 
upon child-marriage and child-widows, as well as upon infanticide 
and suttee? Government may say that the people are not ready ; 
but many educated and enlightened Hindus would gladly have 
the reform thrust upon them. Generally, the Hindu is not 
strong enough in character to take the initiative in things that 
commend themselves to his intelligence. Many marriage re- 
forms are being advocated by the Madras Hindu Association ; 
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and in the ‘‘Congress” speeches are allusions, by leading men, 
to the abuse of child-marriage. Important laws for raising the 
age of marriage have been passed in Mysore and Baroda. 
Bombay and Madras have associations for promoting remarriage 
of widows ; and two such remarriages have recently taken place 
in Calcutta. Much is being done through the Calcutta Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which has the support 
of many leading Indians. The present state of unrest demands 
that wisdom be joined with prudence in all reform measures ; but 
respect for native feeling must not blind us to our responsibilities 
as regards the helpless and the innocent. All engaged in mission- 
ary work should know that child-wives under twelve are pro- 
tected by the Bill of 1891. But a more thorough system of 
registration of births and marriages is required, with women inspec- 
tors, and a small permanent commission to deal with the question 
of .women’s wrongs, particularly in child-marriage. Unfettered 
growth to womanhood cannot come until the men are reformed 
in their views. Let us pray that God may create a conscience 
on this subject among those in authority. But the root of the 
whole matter lies in the religious education of both men and 
women, especially the men. Therefore let us pray and work 
more for missionary educational work in India. 


DISCUSSION 


Mrs. CREIGHTON almost despaired of getting the right kind of 
attention for a subject which is not exclusively one for women. 
But few men had thought it worth while to attend the meeting ; 
yet upon a large increase of the work among women in non- 
Christian lands depends the whole future of Missions. Women 
cannot do it alone. One would rouse the chivalry of men (we 
know it is in them) to take their proper share of the work in 
helping women to raise the status of their sisters abroad. She 
had read and studied much upon this subject, and was more and 
more convinced that we must look for improvement to the 
general raising of the whole moral and intellectual level in India. 
The Penal Code there is worse than a dead letter, because people 
who do not know believe it to be thoroughly operative, and thus 
it becomes a sedative for conscience. Missionaries should calmly 
and quietly, if possible, help to form public opinion upon cruelty 
to Indian children, and make full use of the excellent society 
existing in India for prevention. 

Mrs. Doucias Hooper (East Africa) said that the question of 
child-life is not confined to India. Missionaries in Equatorial 
Africa are continually faced by the problem how to stay the 
selling of little children for early marriage. A case here and 
there may be proved, but the extensive traffic calls for drastic 
Government action. The native woman’s life is worse than that 
of a slave. Each man has three or four wives; and when one 
‘quarrels with the rest, it is no unheard of thing for the man to 
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rub a preparation of lime and lemon juice into her eyes and blind 
her. The woman’s care for home, husband, and children finds 
expression in acts of fetish worship; and it is difficult for the 
missionary to give perception of a higher life. One who was 
married in the Christian way said, ‘‘ My husband does not think 
much of me, because he didn’t have to buy me.” The heathen 
marriage, with its dowry to the bride’s father, is general. 

The Rev. H. W. GrirritH (late Archdeacon of Lahore) gave 
an example of what the educated women of India can do, by 
naming one refined and cultured native lady, possessed of 
medical knowledge, and practically in charge of a mission station 
with its orphanage. A puny famine cripple of tender years was 
brought to hospital and kept among the girls for a time. He is 
now a catechist earning thirty rupees a month. What could be 
more interesting than educational work in India for women who 
have no “call to stay at home”? Primarily, such work should 
serve Christianity ; but it may do much to bridge the great chasm 
between the white and coloured races in India. 

Miss BorLeavu (South China) spoke of the shut-up condition 
and aimless, frivolous lives of Chinese women. Only women can 
reach and elevate women; and this is being done in China by 
Christian teaching, native and foreign. One Chinaman testified 
to the changed life, moral and intellectual, of his daughter. 
Child betrothal is general, and is seldom broken, even should 
the boy become a gambler or opium smoker. Who among the 
many at home will consecrate hands and lives to the only power 
for the Chinese woman, who can “in no wise lift up herself” ? 

Str WiLtt1aM MackwortH Younc (late Governor of the Pun- 
jab) said that while he would not belittle Government action and 
the influence of public opinion, yet only Christ can light up the 
dark places of the heathen world. Those who look for much 
help from the Government direction will be disappointed, it being 
impossible to legislate in advance of the consciences of the 
people. Public opinion is rapidly forming among the enlightened 
men of India, in regard to the evils we are discussing. We must 
look for the gradual lifting of the people to a higher level of 
education and morality, A great barrier is broken down in the 
East, where men now desire the education of their women. This 
provides an open door, not only for civilization, but for the 
Gospel. A tremendous responsibility comes upon us to step in 
and take advantage of this opportunity. We need a centralized 
and concentrated scheme for conveying, through Christian women, 
to the women of the East an education which carries with it the 
teaching of Christianity. 

Dr. LANKesTER had attended American committees where 
discussions were divided into two parts: Is it a good thing to do? 
If so, how are we going to do it? Our own opium and native 
races (liquor) questions owe their present position to the concen- 
trated attention of special societies. If there is no society already 
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in existence specializing this question of ameliorating the condition 
of women, we do need a specific organization which shall set 
itself definitely to educate public opinion in that direction. 

Miss Sopuie Mutvany (C.E.Z.S., Calcutta) told of being 
entrusted with a letter from a Mohammedan at Oxford to his 
mother in Calcutta, renouncing his betrothal made before he 
came to England. In the crowded Mohammedan household 
of one of the richest merchants in Calcutta it was not easy to 
secure privacy ; and the ladies learning English by desire of their 
husbands had to stop the lesson whenever anybody came from 
outside. One of them was glad she had learned from the 
missionary not to tell a lie. The speaker thought that the 
larger number of women should be simply instructed in the read- 
ing of their Bibles, while higher education is reserved for those 
who can pay and make good use of it. ‘I cannot do it; I have 
learned in the school that the body for which Christ died is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost,” were words with which a Bengali 
girl refused to follow the dancing life of her mother. She was 
burned by her clothes catching fire the first time the dancing was 
insisted upon. 

Miss Lucy PHILLimore spoke for the S.P.G., having been on 
the committee for many years. The Society is not to blame when 
missionaries come to it for help which they cannot get. Without 
money the work must die. The Church at large should send 
volunteers for the field, and the women of England should study 
their sisters abroad. Given the worker, the passage money at 
least should be forthcoming. Few have any idea of the calls 
the Society gets. It aspires to have strong centres in the field. 
How is that possible with only five persons to do the work 
of ten? 

The CHAIRMAN summed up the discussion. In the nature of 
things, he said, the painful facts underlying the subject could 
only be hinted at. India had been to the front as the place 
where these evils are most prevalent ; but, in one form or another, 
ill-treatment of women is the mark of heathenism in all lands. 
Separation, seclusion, degradation, point to a low conception 
of woman. ‘There is an imperfect realization of her personality, 
consequently she is regarded not as a living soul, but as a chattel. 
The only way in which our own high status for women can be 
introduced into other lands is by the infiltration of Christian 
ideas to the minds of the people through the influence of Missions. 
It will be a great pity if we allow the subject to depress us. When 
he (the chairman) went out to China, there was no female 
education except in a few mission schools; but now there is 
a wide demand for it. He did not dream, fifteen years ago, that 
there could be a successful movement against foot-binding. It is 
not abolished even now, but it is conquered, and will slowly 
disappear. A better day is coming to China, through the devoted 
lives of Christian women. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JUNE 19, 1908 
CAXTON HALL 


STRAHHGIC(| PROBLEMS? 


CHAIRMAN: BISHOP OF DERRY 


CONCENTRATION ON STRATEGICAL POINTS 
By the Rev. Canon C. H. Ropinson (Editor, $.P.G.) 


The subject on which I have been asked to speak is, ‘‘ Concen- 
tration a Primary Law of Missionary Method.” The principle may 
be considered in its application either to special districts where 
missionary work is being carried on, or to the mission field 
regarded as a whole. 

1. The application of this principle to special districts is 
treated in a helpful way in a book recently published by Bishop 
’ Mylne, late Bishop of Bombay, entitled, AZzsscons to Hindus, 
price 2s.6¢@. In it the Bishop shows that the tendency to aim at 
what he calls diffused Missions, and the refusal on the part of 
missionary societies, or of those in charge of mission work abroad, 
to form “red-hot” centres of concentrated effort, explains the 
comparative failure of much of the mission work which has been 
done in India. As an illustration of this statement he instances 
the work done by three of India’s greatest missionaries, S. Francis 
Xavier, Schwartz, and Carey. Of Xavier the bishop says that “his 
work was the crucial example of total failure of concentration”, 
the final result being that so far from promoting the Christianiz- 
ation of India, he has made the work of others who have striven 
to attain this object more difficult than it would have been had he 
never set foot in that land. After referring to the comparative 
evanescence of the results achieved by the noble life and work 
of Schwartz, in consequence of his attempt to spread his influence 
over too wide an area, he says that after centuries of noble 
mistakes the credit of discov ering the true method belongs to the 
Baptist missionary, Carey. Carey made no attempt to spread his 
influence over a wide area, but spent his time in endeavouring to 
- exert a concentrated influence upon a very few Indians in and 
around Serampore, with the result that his influence has gone on 
extending and increasing ever since his death in 1798. The 
Bishop’s final conclusion is expressed in these words: ‘I should 
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hardly be saying too much did I lay down that subsequent 
Missions have proved to be successful or the opposite in a propor- 
tion fairly exact to their adoption of Carey’s methods.” I have 
referred at some length to this particular book because, as it is 
impossible in a ten minutes’ speech to summarize the argument 
for concentrated as opposed to diffused Missions in particular 
districts, I can best promote the consideration of the principle by 
commending this book to your notice. Moreover, the argument 
there set forth is expressed in more forcible and lucid language 
than any which I could hope to use. 

2. I turn then to consider the application of this principle of 
concentration of missionary effort to the mission field as a whole. 
Is it true to say concerning the work of the Anglican Church 
as a whole, as it is to say of its work in certain districts, that the 
multiplication of its dioceses has frequently coincided with 
a weakening of its influence and a decrease in its work in 
surrounding districts? There are some whose panacea for the 
evangelization of the heathen world is the multiplication of 
bishoprics, and to whom this question will seem irreverent, 
especially at a time when a larger number of bishops are assem- 
bled in London than have ever met here before. To such 
I would venture to commend this historical fact. One thousand 
four hundred and ninety-seven years ago, l.e. in 411, there met in 
conference at Carthage, in North Africa, 565 bishops, more than 
twice as many as will meet next month at the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. Of the Christianity which these bishops represented no 
single trace remains to-day, unless it be the cross tattooed on the 
foreheads of some of the Mohammedan women amongst the 
Kabyles, or the cross engraved on some of the swords of the 
Mohammedan Tuaregs whom I have met in the south-western 
part of the Sahara desert. Whatever be the explanation of the 
extinction of Christianity in North Africa, the deduction is obvious 
that an increase in the number of bishoprics is not a true test of 
the vitality of a Church. Last year I had the pleasure of visiting 
a number of Anglican and other mission stations in India. One 
after another of the Anglican missionaries with whom I stayed 
expressed their apprehension lest the holding of this Pan-Anglican 
Congress should result in the weakening of the work and decrease 
in the number of workers in their district. It is easy for us at 
home to condemn them for lack of faith and for failure to take 
a wider view of the Church’s mission to the world, but before 
doing so we should make careful inquiry as to what has happened 
in the past. I have been to several districts in India where the 
number of European and Indian missionaries is less than it was 
twenty years ago, and where the work has decreased and in some 
cases has become extinct. Travelling down, for example, from 
Madras to Tuticorin one passes several places where missionary 
work on a fairly large scale was being carried on. twenty years ago, 
but where no work is now being done, either by the Anglican 
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Church, which formerly worked there, or by any denominational 
society. What is the explanation? Ask the missionaries and 
they will tell you that in consequence of the enthusiasm which has 
been evoked at home for the starting of new work, or the founda- 
tion of a new diocese, missionaries, and the means to support 
them, have been diverted into other channels, and the work 
already started has been suffered to weaken or disappear. Their 
fear, and, if experience be our guide, it cannot be described as 
groundless, is that the establishment of the six new dioceses which 
have been suggested by some of the organizers of this Congress 
may result in still further weakening those missionary dioceses 
which now maintain a hard struggle to exist. The suggestion 
that I would venture to commend to those who will have the 
disposal of the unappropriated thankoffering is, that no part of it 
should be devoted to the establishment of any new bishopric until 
every missionary station where the Anglican Church has aban- 
doned its missionary work through lack of men and money has 
been reoccupied, and until every missionary diocese has raised its 
staff of men engaged in purely missionary work to ten. To do 
this it would probably be necessary to send out immediately 
a hundred men, the sending out and support of whom, say for five 
years, would absorb all that is likely to be given as an unappropri- 
ated offering. This suggestion has no reference to the question of 
establishing new bishoprics amongst a European, or predominantly 
European population, or to the question of creating native bishop- 
rics. The question before us is this—have we any right to 
attempt missionary work in new fields or to spend money in 
starting new bishoprics when there are missionary dioceses so 
weak in point of men and means that it is impossible to develop 
their work, or even to maintain that which they have already 
in hand ? 

No one can read Mr. Norris’s recent book on China without 
feeling that the policy which has been adopted in the past of 
scattering the minute contingent of missionaries which were 
available over North China, Shantung, and Corea, has been 
a mistaken one, and ought not to be repeated. There was sent 
to me a short time ago, to be reviewed in Zhe Last and the West, 
a book (of which, I understand, an edition of 50,000 copies has 
been printed for circulation in England and America) which’ pro- 
fessed to give a complete account of the missionary work which 
is being done in China. In reading it for review, I noticed that 
the book contained no reference whatever to the existence of 
Anglican Missions in North China. On remonstrating with those 
responsible for the book on this omission, I was told that the 
missionary work of the Anglican Church in North China and 
Shantung was so insignificant (the number of its workers not 
forming more than one per cent. of the whole number of mission- 


aries in China) that it had not been thought worth while to refer 
to it at all. 


he 
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The weakness of the Church in North China is the result of 
the mistaken policy which has been pursued of attempting to 
map out the whole world into Anglican dioceses, without making 
any corresponding effort to consolidate existing work. What has 
happened again, and yet again, is this. A special appeal has 
been made for some country or district, and the enthusiasm 
which has been aroused has just sufficed to raise sufficient funds 
to establish a new bishopric. The bishop has been consecrated 
and sent out with one or two helpers, and with the solemn assur- 
ance that his diocese would be specially remembered and sup- 
ported by the members of the Church at home. When the 
enthusiasm has died down, or been diverted to some other 
district, the bishop has been left to struggle with insufficient 
means and a wholly inadequate staff, and, worse still, other dio- 
ceses in the same part of the world have found it increasingly 
difficult to obtain either men or money wherewith to carry on the 
work, which was inaugurated with similar promises at an earlier 
period. Our first duty is to support the bishops and mission- 
aries whom we have sent out and to strengthen their hands. 
Our second duty, and one which we have no right to consider 
until we have accomplished the first, is to inquire in what parts 
of the world we ought to start new work. The appeal which I 
would make is made in the name of many a heroic, but sadly 
discouraged, missionary who has not been able to come to this 
Congress, but who is toiling amidst adverse circumstances in his 
distant mission field. I would appeal to those who will be 
responsible for allocating the unappropriated offering (and indeed 
it ought all to have been unappropriated), and would ask them to 
vote no money for the establishment of new missionary bishoprics 
or the undertaking of new work till the Church has freed itself 
from the disgrace of having attempted what its members were 
not prepared to carry on. 

I would conciude with the words of Mr. Norris, our veteran 
missionary at Peking :—‘‘If there is no prospect of the bishop 
being adequately supported with men and means, ought he to be 
consecrated? Is it fair to him, to the Church at home, or to 
those amongst whom his work will be?” 

To this question I would only add the obvious corollary: 
It is our duty to give immediate and adequate help to those 
dioceses or missions which have been started in recent years with 
special promises of assistance, which promises have been quite 
inadequately fulfilled. 
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THE EQUAL EVANGELIZATION OF THE SEXES 


By ARCHDEACON MELVILLE-JONES 
(C.M.S., Western Equatorial Africa) 


As I enter on this subject I cannot help contrasting the con- 
gregations I am accustomed to minister to in West Africa with 
their rows upon rows of men and the insignificant number of 
women, with the congregations I see as I go about England 
with their pews and pews of female worshippers, with a man 
scattered here and there. The cry of the churches in England 
is—how can we reach the men? The difficulty in the mission 
field—at any rate in West Africa—is, how shall we reach the 
women? It is hardly necessary to insist upon the supreme 
importance of making the work among the women advance as 
rapidly as that among the men. Unless the female converts are 
at least equal to the male, the question arises how to find them 
wives in a country where celibacy is practically unknown, and 
marriage is the universal custom. If the men in the churches 
largely exceed the women, it must lead to irregular marriages 
between Christians and non-Christians. It must prevent the 
setting up of Christian homes, which are the spring of a nation’s 
well-being, and it must be an untold loss to the rising generation. 
It follows that for every effort made to reach the men, an equal 
effort should be made to reach the women. 

But what do we find? In West Africa, at least, the advance of 
Christianity amongst the women lags sadly behind that amongst 
the men, and I fear it is much the same all the Missions through. 
Nor is it surprising. The male missionaries had a start of at least 
fifty years, and it is hard to catch up. During the first half of 
the new era of Missions which began with the beginning of last 
century, ladies were not definitely appointed for this branch of 
service. The attitude of missionary minds towards women’s 
work at that time may be illustrated by the following incident: 
Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, in 1840, appealed for money to 
provide instruction for women and girls, but in what way? By 
taking them into the households of married missionaries and 
clothing and feeding them. Unmarried lady missionaries the 
Bishop was not prepared to welcome at all! Archdeacon Hoare 
wrote to him from England about a lady who wished to go out 
and work in India. ‘‘ No,” replied the bishop, “the lady will not 
do ; I object on principle and from experience of Indian life to 
single ladies coming out to so distant a place with the almost 
certainty of their marrying within a month of their arrival. I 
imagine the beloved Persis and Tryphena and Tryphosa remained 
in their own neighbourhood and families.” Mr. Eugene Stock 
who quotes the above, aptly adds: ‘It will be observed that the 
Bishop conveniently omitted Phoebe of Cenchrea, who certainly 
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did not stay at home.” But ladies did even then go to India 
in the name of the Lord, and did wot get married at once, for 
the Society for Promoting Female Education in the East was 
founded about that time, and began to do by its lady workers 
a noble work not only in India but in other parts of Asia. The 
Church of England Zenana Missionary Society was founded 
much later; and it is only in comparatively recent years that the 
Church as a whole has realized what a mighty force it was 
ignoring, and has adopted whole-heartedly the principle of send- 
ing out unmarried lady missionaries. Now, however, it is the 
policy of all our great missionary societies to make full use of 
“the ministry of women” in work abroad ; but the task is great 
indeed if the women’s work is to overtake the men’s. 

What is the work of women in heathen lands? Our subject 
calls it “‘ Evangelization,” but we must take the word in a larger 
sense than it is often used in. It is a narrow conception of a 
missionary’s work, and especially of a lady missionary’s work, that 
it is simply to preach the Gospel to unconverted heathens and 
Mohammedans. Our Lord’s command to His followers was :— 


(1) To make disciples of all men ; 
(2) To baptize them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
(3) To teach them to observe “all things whatsoever I have 
commanded them” ; 
and this last is a lifelong task. 


Baptism represents only the entrance on the Christian life. 
When this stage has been reached, the work of the teacher has 
only just begun. We have not only to set souls on the way to 
Heaven, but to make them fit for Heaven. Hence the great value 
of educational and medical work among men, but specially among 
women.. It is not only that we can evangelize by these agencies 
those who can be reached.in no other way, but that by these means 
we get the chance of systematic training and teaching for consider- 
able periods of time. A patient is often in a mission hospital for 
months ; a girl in a mission school for years. How different this 
from the changing audiences which the itinerant preacher deals 
with! During the first week or two the plan of salvation can be 
put before them, but the teaching does not end here ; after that 
there is time and opportunity for impressing by example as well as 
precept what the Christian life really means, of training their 
characters and making them truly godly women. In such ways 
only can Christian wives and mothers be raised up. For every 
men’s ward in our hospitals there should be a women’s, with as 
many, if not more beds. For every boys’ boarding school there 
should be a girls’, with as many if not more pupils. For every 
institution that trains native schoolmasters and catechists, there 
should be corresponding institutions to train the women ; for the 
carefully trained native worker, lay or ordained, must have an 
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equally carefully trained wife or his home can never be the-pattern 
it should be, and the value of his ministry will be spoiled because 
his wife is not a true helpmeet. But is itso? I fear not. I take 
the statistics of one of our greatest missionary societies, and I find 
there are 81,000 boys in its schools, but only 39,000 girls. Or we 
may gauge the matter in another way. Take the money that is 
spent by any great missionary society on its schools and training 
colleges for men, and you will find it vastly exceeds the amount 
spent on such institutions for girls. 

Nor is it in quantity only but also in quality that the work 
among women is far behind that among men. This Congress 
has shown its wisdom by inviting the dioceses abroad to send 
women delegates as well as men, and giving the former an 
important place in its programme. Among the male delegates 
we rejoice to welcome our coloured brethren from Africa, from 
India, from Japan and elsewhere, but where are our native sisters ? 
No female delegate from the native races has been sent. I am 
proud to think that the Church in West Africa has the honour 
of not only sending the only native Bishops that have come to 
this Congress, but has furnished, I believe, the only female 
coloured member. The wife of Bishop Oluwole might well have 
served as a delegate, had not the number from our diocese been 
complete without her, and it was grand to hear her pleading the 
cause of the women of Africa in this Hall yesterday. But why 
are there no more native lady delegates? I am afraid the answer 
must largely be, because there are not very many suitable for 
selection. In our diocese, anyhow, though we could have multi- 
plied our Negro male members manifold, we should soon have 
come to an end of our efficient native ladies. Does not this 
show that our Christian men are in advance of the women ? 

How then may we equalize the work among the women and the 
men? We know women must win the women, and well is it that 
the Church is awaking to the fact and is sending out more female 
missionaries. But more still are needed, and to a large extent 
the work must be done by European ladies. Men can often 
best be reached by native agents under the superintendence of 
European leaders, but to a very large extent direct work amongst 
women must be done by the European staff. At least this is so in 
West Africa. In India and China we hear of native Bible 
women, but in West Africa we cannot look for the help of such. 
No woman remains unmarried when she has come of age, and 
when married they are so entirely absorbed in their home that 
they cannot give themselves up to Christian work. We may get 
their services as teachers in our schools for a few years between 
the time they leave school and are old enough to marry, but we 
can never look for any woman of age and experience to take 
an important post, hence the absolute necessity of keeping the 
European staff of ladies at full strength. 

But ladies are not naturally the pioneers. It is for the man to 
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go in advance. The women are decidedly intended for the second 
line in the attack. Where the Christian Church has been founded 
it is for them to follow, and to build up the character of the women 
converts. These women have much to learn. Not many years 
ago, before the British protectorate was established in our Hinter- 
land, it would have meant certain death for any woman (heathen 
or Christian) to see, even by accident, certain rites of their religion. 
During the festival of their god Oro, even our European ladies 
were compelled to shut themselves up in their houses for days 
with every verandah and window screened off, lest they should 
chance to get a sight of what was passing, and even their lives 
would not have been safe, had they broken this binding restriction. 
All this with the advent of civilization is passing away and has 
almost passed, but the effects of it remain. The mind of heathen 
womanhood, suppressed and left no scope for generations, has 
become warped, and cannot rise at a bound when liberty is given it. 
There is no doubt the women of non-Christian lands are as a rule 
at a vastly lower level than the men, and hence the need of greater 
force to lift them up. Instead, the greater energy, as I havé just 
shown, has been directed to the men. To overtake the inequality 
we must begin with the young, and we must have them, the girls, 
completely under Christian influence, not during a few hours each 
day, but during the whole course of their early years. From this 
arises the imperative necessity of girls’ boarding schools. Let 
these be multiplied and efficiently staffed. Let them not only cram 
the heads of the girls with Western knowledge, but by the teaching 
of domestic economy and industrial arts so develop their lives and 
characters that they; may be true helpmeets to their husbands. 
Christian homes are what we need. It is our work to make the 
women who will make the homes. A young catechist who was 
translating a book for me came to ask me what word he should 
use for ““home”? There was a word for ‘‘ house” in the language ; 
there was a word for the “members of the compound” ; but there 
was no word for “home”. We want to make homes in this 
heathen land. 

One word in conclusion. In reckoning our female forces let us 
not forget the wives of the missionaries. During that long period 
of missionary enterprise when single women were not sent for, it 
was the wives of the missionaries who saved the situation, and 
prevented the work from being a total failure. It must have been 
a failure had the women not been reached at all. It was the 
Mrs. Hinderers, the Mrs. Robert Clarks, the Mrs. Bakers, the 
Mrs. Hordens, the Mrs. Williams’s (of New Zealand), and the 
Mrs. Russells (of China), who stepped into the breach and saved 
our noble army of pioneer missionaries from defeat; and even 
now it is impossible to overestimate the influence of the wives. 
Some societies are accustomed to frame the statistics of their staff 
“not including wives”. I say always, “include them.” There 
may be failures among them, as there are failures amongst their 
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husbands, but as a body they are a mighty influence. Celibate 
missionaries may in cases be needed for the advance guard, but 
for the main attack we want the force of united man and woman. 
It is homes, as I have said, Christian homes that we want to 
establish in these dark lands, and we must show the pattern in 
the homes of our missionaries. ae 

If this Congress can only bring to the fore the principle, so 
ably insisted upon by Mrs. Creighton, that this is not merely a 
question for women only, but a question for men and women alike, 
it will have accomplished a great good ; for surely the reaching 
of the women is one of the most important strategic points of 
missionary work. 


VILLAGE POPULATIONS V. EDUCATED CLASSES 
By THE BisHop oF Mapras (Dr. Whitehead) 


I will try, as an introduction to our discussion, to sum up the 
main lessons to be drawn from our experience in India during 
the last fifty years. 

1. First, then, Christianity has won its main victories in 
village districts and not in towns or cities. In South India, out of 
170,000 Indian Christians belonging to the Church of England, 
only 10,000 live in towns, while 160,000 live in villages. And 
the difference between city and village may be illustrated by two 
simple facts. In Calcutta, where an immense amount of mission 
work has been done for the last sixty years, there are now as the 
result of it all, 8,500 Indian Christians. On the other hand, in 
one village district of the Telugu country, under the charge of 
a single missionary, there have been during the last eighteen 
months above 5,000 new converts. 

2. Then, in the second place, the Christian Church has been 
laying its foundations mainly among the lowest sections of Hindu 
society and among the aboriginal tribes. When I first went to 
India, twenty-five years ago, it was generally thought that the 
Church would first capture the educated classes and higher castes 
in the great centres of western civilization and then gradually 
spread from the top of society to the bottom. In the providence 
of God the process has been exactly the reverse. Christianity 
has spread rapidly in village districts remote from western civiliza- 
tion among the poor, the unlearned, and the oppressed, and made 
but little way among the educated classes. The common people 
have heard the gospel gladly, and God has revealed to babes 
what He has hidden from the wise. Thousands of converts have 
been gathered into the Church from the outcasts and aborigines, 
while among the higher castes the harvest has been scanty and 
disappointing. : 

3. Then, in the third place, the rapid progress of Christianity 
has been due almost entirely to mass movements. It has often 
been said that the caste system makes it extremely difficult for 
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a Hindu to assert his own individuality and act on his own con- 
viction, and that for this reason the Hindus will probably come 
over to Christianity in masses and not as individual converts. The 
actual history of Christianity in India during the last fifty years 
entirely supports this view. In Tinnevelly, Travancore, Ahmed- 
nagar, Santalia, and Chota Nagpur, in the Telugu country, and 
among the Karens of Burmah, people have come over as a rule 
in large masses. Very often the movement is set going by the 
faith and earnestness of one or two individuals ; but when it has 
once started it is carried forward by the pressure of great social 
causes, which act powerfully and continuously on large bodies of 
men. ‘The causes which lead to these great mass movements are 
not entirely or even mainly spiritual. In the Telugu country and 
Travancore the movements are largely due to the tyranny of 
caste. As Hindus, the pariahs have been downtrodden, oppressed, 
and despised for more than two thousand years, and so long as 
they remain Hindus they have absolutely no hope in this world 
or the next. When the Christian Church came to them, they 
met for the first time men and women who treated them as 
human beings, worked for their good, and offered to them the 
hope of a better life. They judge between Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity by their fruits, and choose Christianity. It may not be 
the highest reason for becoming a Christian. It is not a bad 
one. 

4. And then, on the other hand, the effect produced by 
our educational work among the higher castes has been to spread 
among them a leaven of Christian ideas, to promote kindly feelings 
between the students and their Christian teachers, and to stimu- 
late reform movements within Hinduism itself: but not, except in 
a few cases, to bring men to faith in Christ. These results have 
a very definite value, and I do not wish for a moment to de- 
preciate them. But, after all, the object of Christian Missions 
is not merely to Christianize men, but to make them Christians. 
It is possible, of course, that this educational work is gradually 
preparing the way for some great movement among the higher 
castes in the future. That, however, must of necessity be a 
matter of doubtful speculation. I heartily wish that I could think 
that the educated classes are nearer to the acceptance of Chris 
tianity now than they were five-and-twenty years ago. 

Taking these facts as our guide, then, what ought to be our 
policy for the future ? 

(a) First and foremost, let us press through the open doors. 
Thousands of men and women are willing and anxious to become 
Christians. We ought to make them Christians without delay, to 
give them teachers, put them under instruction for baptism, and 
provide for their future training in faith and morality. It may be 
important to prepare for a possible harvest in the future; it 1s 
infinitely more important to gather in the harvest that 1s now 
ripening before our eyes, and not allow it to fall and rot upon the 
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ground. In one single district of our Telugu Mission, under the 
charge of a single European missionary, there have been five 
thousand new converts during the last eighteen months, and we 
have no teachers ready to give them. I went toa village the other 
day where the people have been Christians for some years. They 
showed me the little chapel and the teacher’s house which they 
had built entirely by themselves, on the understanding that 
a teacher would be sent. The chapel and house had been ready 
for two years when I went there last February, but the village 
was still without a teacher. That is, unhappily, not a solitary 
instance. In two districts which I visited just before there were 
165 villages, in which there were Christian congregations and no 
resident teacher. This ought not to be. Whatever else we do in 
India, we should go through the open doors and send labourers 
into the harvest. 

(2) And then, in the second place, I think myself that we ought 
to make a definite and determined effort during this next fifty 
years first to gather into the Church, and then to elevate socially, 
intellectually, and morally the whole of the depressed classes 
throughout India. It has been calculated that there are about 
fifty million of them; and it seems to me that the experience 
of the last fifty years shows that it would be a perfectly practicable 
policy to convert the whole of those fifty million to Christianity in 
half a century, if the Church were to give herself to the work in 
earnest. 

I know that many objections can be urged against such a policy 
as this. It is said that these people come over from low, material 
motives, and that they will prove rather a source of weakness than 
strength to the Church. I freely admit that they do come over 
largely to escape from a hopeless state of degradation and from 
the tyranny of caste. Few of them, perhaps, could explain very 
clearly why they do become Christians. They vaguely crave for 
life, and the Church comes to them and offers them life. But 
whether they prove in the end a strength or weakness to the 
Church depends entirely on how we teach them and care for 
them when they become Christians. My own experience is that, 
when properly cared for, they are capable of a truly marvellous 
progress. Many of them from the very first show a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion that puts us to shame. I confirmed an old 
man some months ago who had cheerfully given up all his land 
to become a Christian. Another had sold his one possession, 
a buffalo cow, for 18 rupees, and given it to the mission as a 
thank-offering. Another, the missionary told me, had been com- 
pelled by the Hindus to put his hand into boiling oil when he 
declared his faith in Christ. But more striking than these indi- 
vidual instances is the progress that thousands have made during 
the last thirty years. In one district which I visited last October, 
I found that there were large schools for high-caste Hindu girls 
in which every single teacher was a Christian of pariah origin. 
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A few years ago the high school for boys in the very same town 
was twice emptied of all its Hindu pupils because a single pariah 
boy was admitted. Now there are forty pariah boys reading side 
by side with the Brahmans, and in the girls’ schools the Brahmans 
are the pupils and the pariahs the teachers. Any one who knows 
the power of caste prejudice in India will know what an extra- 
ordinary social revolution these simple facts imply. 

Again, many missionaries are afraid that their conversion will 
be in the future an insuperable barrier to the conversion of the 
higher castes by making Christianity the religion of the pariah. 
I have no such fear. On the contrary, I verily believe that the 
work of the Church among the poor, the outcasts, the oppressed, 
and the suffering, is the one thing that is capable of touching the 
hearts and consciences of thoughtful and educated men in India, 
and convincing them of the truth of Christianity. Let us exhibit 
Christianity to them in the future, not simply as a doctrine, but a 
life. Here are fifty million men and women whom Hinduism has 
kept for two thousand years in a state of hopeless degradation. 
Let the Christian Church take them by the hand with loving 
sympathy, deliver them from bondage and oppression, raise them 
from their degradation, and give to them a new life. That will 
appeal to the consciences of the educated classes with a force that 
no intellectual subtlety can evade, and as a matter of fact it does 
appeal to them strongly now. And the experience of the last few 
years in our Telugu Missions certainly does not prove that the 
conversion of the pariahs will be a barrier to the conversion of the 
castes above them in the villages. On the contrary, it compels 
them to think, and.makes them more accessible to Christian 
teaching. I have found in many places that the caste people 
gladly admit the Christian teachers of pariah origin into their 
houses. In one of our districts, too, the conversion of the pariahs 
has already led to a widespread movement among one of the 
castes immediately above them in the social scale. Two thousand 
put themselves under instruction for baptism during the last 
twelve months. So far as our experience goes in Southern India, 
then, the conversion and elevation of the pariahs would probably 
be immediately followed by a great movement among the Sudras 
in the villages. And they form, we must remember, about go per 
cent. of the whole population. It is perfectly true that the high- 
caste people now constantly sneer at Christianity as the religion of 
the outcasts. The same sneer was levelled at our Lord and His 
disciples. But, for all that, the most convincing proof to earnest 
and thoughtful men in India of the truth of Christianity, will be 
the simple fact that it is indeed a gospel to the poor. 


By THE BisHop or CHHoTA NaGPuR (Dr. Foss Westcott) 


The title of the subject assigned to me, ‘“‘Work among the 
Educated versus the Village People,” seems to me to contain a two- 
fold fallacy. It describes as antagonistic, forms of work which 
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are essentially complementary, and suggests as a permanent line 
of demarcation an ignorance which is accidental. 

I cannot believe that the true method of solving that problem 
which presses so hardly upon the Bishops of Southern India and 
myself, of how to meet the demand for European clergy to cope 
with the large numbers who are pressing forward for Christian 
instruction in ‘these dioceses, is to weaken the staffs of the few 
colleges and high schools which the Church is at present main- 
taining. Do you realize that out of the forty-three colleges 
supported by missionary societies in India and Ceylon, only 
twelve are in connexion with our own Church? Surely it is 
not beyond the resources of the Anglican Communion to make 
that moderate contribution towards the work of higher education 
in India? It does, however, seem to me, that godly laymen might 
well, in large measure, take the place of clergy in these institu- 
tions, setting them free, I will not say for more truly evangelistic 
work, but for evangelistic work of a character which they can 
best perform. 

With the second point I would deal at somewhat greater 
length. It is a fact which is frequently overlooked that, with 
the exception of the two small bodies of the Jains and the 
Parsees, the Christians are the best educated among the native 
peoples of India. It is difficult to give the exact figures, as in 
the last Indian Census Report all Christians — European and 
Eurasian, as well as Indian—are classed together in the matter 
of education, but after making the fullest allowance for the 
higher percentage of literacy among the European section of the 
community, the fact remains that literacy among the Indian 
Christians now is nearly three times as great as it is among the 
Hindus, and four times as great as it is among the Moham 
medans. In the case of women the comparison is still more 
favourable to the Christians. You will, of course, find special 
castes among the Hindus, such as the Brahmans and Kayasths, 
among whom education is more advanced and general than it 
1s among the Christian community as a whole; but there are 
also special classes among the Christians to whom a similar 
remark would apply, and in instituting a comparison we must 
take the communities as a whole. Some years ago I made 
a religious census of the clerks employed in the mercantile 
offices at Cawnpore, where I was then stationed, and I found 
that while from the proportion of the followers of the three 
great faiths—Christianity, Hinduism, and Mohammedanism—in 
the population of the city, we should expect to have found six 
Christians, the actual number was forty-two. Doubtless in some 
measure this excessive proportion was due to the influence of 
missionaries in securing them appointments, but this does not 
wholly account for it. These men were not converts from the 
educated classes of India, but for the most part the sons of 
parents who bad been won for Christ from the humbler castes, 
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or rescued by orphanages from famine-stricken districts. Though 
I do not claim that the depressed classes of Southern and Cen- 
tral India are, in the matter of intelligence, equal to the members 
of those castes to which learning has exclusively belonged for 
centuries past, I do maintain that from among them we can raise 
up a Church which, in the matter of education, will be on a far 
higher level than that of the surrounding non-Christian com- 
munities. In Upper India missionaries of every denomination 
find the utmost difficulty in securing Christian masters for their 
schools ; the supply is wholly inadequate to meet the demand, 
with the result that non-Christians have to be employed, to the 
detriment of the efficiency of the schools as missionary institu- 
tions. In Chhota Nagpur, on the other hand, and I believe it 
is the same in Southern India, this difficulty is not experienced. 
With the exception of the Hindi pandit, in one of our two high 
schools every master is a Christian, and in the other very nearly 
all, and these men, with the exception of the highest members 
of the staff, are converts from the aboriginal races. A large 
number of the subordinate offices under Government are held 
by men of the same origin, and these, with but few exceptions, 
are Christians. The first native of Chhota Nagpur to be ap- 
pointed to the office of deputy-collector in the province is the 
grandson of the oldest Indian priest in the diocese. This then 
is the point that I would urge, that there is no reason why the 
ignorant villagers should not find entrance into the ranks of the 
educated, and that this is one of the first results of their con- 
version to Christianity. 

Further, the level of education among Indian Christians in 
Southern India and Chhota Nagpur would be far higher than 
it is, were the efforts made to this end at all proportionate to 
those which are made for the education of their more fortunate 
brethren in the large city missions of Upper India. As far as 
I can gather from the statistics of the S.P.G. Missions in the 
Diocese of Lucknow, every Christian boy of school-going age 
is under instruction, and 80 per cent. of the girls. Of these 
54 per cent. and 57 per cent. respectively are in boarding schools, 
where in the majority of cases they are supported free of charge. 
In Chhota Nagpur, on the other hand, where the work is largely 
among the aboriginal tribes, from whom great numbers have 
embraced Christianity, only 40 per cent. of the Christian boys 
and 13 per cent. of the girls are at school, the number of boarders 
being respectively 12 per cent. and 4 per cent. In the Munda 
country, with its 10,000 Christians in communion with our Church, 
not a single boarding school for girls has been established, and at 
the present time but 13 have been induced to go so far from their 
homes as the central school at Ranchi. The same disparity is 
evidenced if we take the Dioceses of Lahore and Tinnevelly. 
In the former 61 per cent. of all the boys and 63 per cent. of the 
girls are at school, of whom 27 and 35 per cent. respectively are 
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boarders, while in Tinnevelly, though 62 per cent. of boys and 
4o per cent. of the girls are at school, only 11 and 8 per cent. 
respectively are in boarding institutions. I lay stress on the 
boarding schools, because it is in these that Christian character 
is most surely built up when dealing with those who have been 
won for Christ from among the lower ranks of life in India. It 
must not be thought that the higher proportion of children 
at school in the cities of Upper India is due to the fact that 
their parents have been won from the educated classes, which 
is not the case; but it is mainly due, I believe, to the fact that 
the members of the mission staffs and the resources at their 
disposal bear such a far higher proportion to the numbers of the 
Christian community in those Missions, than they do in the 
Missions working among the depressed classes of the land. 

The witness of these congregations, won from the lowest of the 
people, exerts a potent influence upon the minds of the leaders 
of Indian thought. I have frequently read articles in the pages 
of the Arya FPatrikes, the official organ of the Arya Samaji, 
which frankly recognized the great work which had been done by 
Christian Missions in this direction. If, however, this witness 
is to be really effective, we must so labour to build up the con- 
verts in their faith, that the difference between them and their 
unconverted neighbours is apparent to all. This, however, is 
just where we so often fail. What are we to expect, when we 
have 5,000 converts from one of the aboriginal tribes without 
a missionary who can speak to them in their mother tongue, and 
without a Prayer Book which they can understand, and ask them 
to worship God in a language which is foreign to them? Can we 
wonder if the level of spiritual life falls low, and the signs of 
a vigorous faith are almost wanting? Again and again during 
this Congress the absolute necessity of teaching and _ training 
the women has been insisted upon. What are we to say, then, 
when among 10,000 converts from another tribe, not a single 
boarding school for girls is established, and only 115 out of the 
2,000 girls of school-going age are receiving even a primary 
education? If, despite the wholly inadequate efforts which we 
have made to develop the Christian life of our low-caste converts, 
the character of their lives as a whole has won the praise of 
religious opponents, what might not the effect of that witness be 
did we really make provision for their spiritual edification? Is 
such a task wholly beyond the resources of the English Church, 
without sacrificing its present educational work ? 

Further, we must remember that, whether the English Church 
responds to the call and strengthens her work among the Indian 
masses or not, that work will go on. If we neglect the opportunity, 
other Societies not in connexion with our Church will take it up. 
At the present time the Christians belonging to the Anglican 
Communion constitute nearly one-ninth of the total, or, if we 
exclude from our calculation the Roman and Syrian Christians, 
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not much more than one-third. It is no use claiming for the 
members of our own body a higher standard of Christian life; we 
may object to methods employed by some missionaries for obtain- 
ing adherents—one can hardly call them converts,—but, as a rule, 
the great care they bestow upon the education of the children 
produces in the next generation a standard of Christian life which 
does not fall short of that reached by members of our own Church. 
These Societies are eager to press forward, and we cannot but 
rejoice with St. Paul that “Christ is preached”. But if our Church 
falls still further into the background at the present crisis of the 
Church’s history in India the loss will be great. The national 
movement, which is so profoundly influencing political thought in 
India, has extended to the Christian community and invaded the 
realm of religion. The desire for a really national Church is 
rapidly gaining strength. It seems to our Indian brethren in- 
tolerable that they should be taught to repeat the shibboleths of 
Western sectarian Christianity, or that a Church in which the 
universal faith is dressed in a Western garb should be reproduced 
in every particular in an Eastern country. Englishmen share 
these views with them, but recognize perhaps more than they the 
great importance of the national Indian Church being developed 
on the lines of historic Christianity, that she should not by her 
very constitution be precluded from the hope of ultimate union 
with all the great branches of the Church. To this end it is 
important that the Anglican Communion in India, for such at 
present it is, should be a body capable of exerting the widest 
influence on Indian Christian thought, and entitled alike by the 
capacity of its leaders. and the number of its members to the 
attention of all who are labouring for the formation of such a 
Church. - 


DISCUSSION 


The BisHop oF Catcutta (Dr. R. S$. Copleston, Metropolitan 
of India) desired to say a word in vindication of the upper 
and educated classes in India. It must not be forgotten that, 
during the time of comparative cessation of the flow of converts, 
the Christian Church had been steadily growing among the upper 
classes of India. The stake in the nation of the upper classes 
must be remembered, and what the permanent effect would be on 
the movement if they embraced Christianity. They should not 
resent the slowness of the educated Indian to embrace Chris- 
tianity, because he was passing through a great trial, feeling some- 
thing of the resentment which the conscience, when pricked, 
stimulated. When men who had behind them a great history 
began to doubt whether all they had been resting upon was to be 
cut away from under their feet, people in this country would 
sympathize with them and honour the conservatism which showed 
itself. He also wished to say a word or two against the supposed 
danger that the Christianity of India would be despised by the 
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higher ranks of Indians as a “pariah-religion”. Such an idea 
was not in accordance with the notions and traditions of India. 
The teacher was held to be above caste, and it was part of the 
pride of Indians of whatever rank that the great leaders of their 
religious movements had constantly sprung from the lower ranks. 
If it was supposed that the upper and educated men of Northern 
India, who were Hindus or Mohammedans, could not appreciate 
the great work the Christian Church had done for the depressed 
classes, one terribly underrated their sensitiveness to the ideal. 
He quoted the language of men of high station in Travancore 
and elsewhere. They were delighted to see work done for the 
raising of those who were called the depressed classes. There 
were many of the upper classes who were feeling, and perhaps 
bitterly resenting, the challenge of Christ, who, when they did join 
the Church, would be of great strength to it, and nothing would 
induce them to come in so much as the work of love carried out 
upon a large scale. 

The Rev. W. H. T. GarrpNer (C.M.S., Cairo) thought the 
question was whether the advance in the mission field should be 
the result of organized direct effort from a central brain, or whether 
it should be left to some extent to irresponsible individual effort. 
Something was to be said for both sides. The Mission in Persia 
would never have been started if it had been left to the Home 
Society, and the same remark applied to Livingstone’s work and 
the work of the China Inland Mission; and it was doubtful also 
whether Macedonia would have been evangelized if it had been 
left to the central missionary brain in Jerusalem. He thought, 
however, the problem now demanded a more organized central 
direction than anything else, because of the long expansion which 
had led up tothe present point; and the subject of mmssionary 
literature for converts also wanted urgently taking in hand. An 
Oecumenical Conference on Missions would be held in 1gro, and 
he hoped no ecclesiastical views would prevent the Anglican 
Communion being largely represented at that Conference. He 
also suggested it would be well for the Church if the Lambeth 
Conference, instead of making generalized appeals for Missions, 
would, in consultation with the proper authorities, make up its 
mind what were the strategical points in the Anglican Communion, 
and then launch an appeal in order to strengthen the points which 
required it. 

_The BisHop or LanHore agreed with the Bishop of Madras in 
his positive view of the question, and felt sure that, by the 
raising of the lower classes in the scale, a tremendous illustration 
of the power of faith in the living Christ would be given to the 
upper classes. As regarded progress in other directions, however, 
it must be remembered that ‘the Kingdom of God cometh not 
by observation”, and that spiritual forces might be at work which 
could not be stated in statistical form. He thought the higher 
classes were much nearer to the faith than they were twenty-five 
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years ago, chiefly for the reason that they had adopted such high 
ideals and aims as regards social, national, domestic, and individual 
life; and he was convinced it was through the need of some 
higher motive power, which would enable them ‘to realize those 
ideals, coming home to their hearts and consciences, that they 
would be forced back upon that one Power which could supply it, 
viz. faith in the living Christ. He absolutely declined the assump- 
tion that the forces at their disposal for the conversion of India 
were a fixed quantity. The object of the Congress was to make 
the Church realize that the Spirit of God had placed at its disposal 
amply sufficient forces for the great work of winning the world 
to Christ, if only they would stretch out their hands and lay hold 
upon them. 

Mrs. ASHLEY Carus-WILson said: There are twenty-seven 
books in the New Testament. Of these, ten were addressed by 
the three foremost apostles to one city, or its immediate neighbour- 
hood, or to individual members of its Church. To that city the 
greatest of all Christian missionaries and the greatest of all 
Christian theologians gave the largest share of their time and 
labour. It was a great commercial emporium, a great meeting- 
place of East and West, a great centre of heathenism. And the 
result of this concentration upon Ephesus was that, by the end of 
the first century, the small province of Roman Asia was more 
thoroughly evangelized than any part of the Roman Empire, and 
became a stronghold of the faith. That is the New Testament 
lesson of missionary strategy. 

To-day, our “ Ephesus” is surely the land of India—the Cradle 
of Creeds, whence came all the organized religions not of Semitic 
origin; the Rudder of Asia, whence Buddhism spread all over 
the Far East; the Citadel of Heathendom, where it is to-day 
entrenched in more formidable strength than any heathenism the 
apostles encountered. India is also, as Bishop Westcott said, the 
greatest trust ever committed to a Christian nation. But it is too 
vast to be termed a strategic pormt. Then take the Punjab, whose 
masters have always become masters of the whole Peninsula; or 
take India’s women as the key to the whole situation. Among 
them to-day there is an altogether new demand for education, for 
an education that “shall not interfere with their own traditions ”, 
that is, which shall be non-Christian. Our present opportunity of 
giving them the education they ask for on Christian lines may be 
short-lived. Let us use it to the uttermost, let us recognize the 
paramount claim of India and of India’s women, acting on the 
exhortation of the great Napoleon to his generals: ‘‘ Remember, 
messieurs, opportunities do not recur.” 

The Rev. W. E. S. Hottanp (C.M.S., Allahabad) said an appeal 
had been made for the strengthening of the centres. The question 
was “Which centres?” In the answer to that question would 
be found the solution of many difficulties which had been raised. 
He desired to suggest that the evangelistic Missions should be 
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moved out from the towns to the villages, mainly on the ground 
of efficiency and numbers, because over go per cent. of the native 
population was in the villages and there were over go per cent. of 
native missionaries in the towns. Secondly, the towns had been 
the longest worked and the least productive ; thirdly, the villages 
were less affected by the towns than the towns by the villages ; 
fourthly, because of the great distraction to which the evangelistic 
missionary was subject in the town; fifthly, because the mis- 
sionary’s life at home in a city told for so little, and his influence 
was at its minimum in the town and at its maximum in the village. 
His suggestion would involve the cutting down of spheres ; it 
would mean that the missionary, instead of spreading himself 
out wide and thin, would spend more time in a small area 
where his work would be known. 

The Rev. W. A. CuHatiis (Zululand) thought the mission 
station system was the proper organization to be adopted in a 
new country, but he condemned its use in the part of the world 
where he was stationed, thinking it was harmful to herd all the 
Christians together, and not let them face the trials of their 
native life. 

The BisHop or Ucanpa was heart and soul in favour of work- 
ing from strong centres. Mengo, the capital of Uganda, was the 
great centre of the Uganda Mission, where there were twenty 
missionaries at work training natives. He summed up his mis- 
slonary policy in the word “training”. It meant that missionaries 
must place a self-denying ordinance on themselves, by denying 
themselves the great joy of going out and preaching, for the 
harder task of training the native evangelist and teacher. 

The Rev. E. F. Brown (Head of the Oxford Mission, Calcutta) 
remarked that it was found all over India that the Bengali race, 
and nearly always the educated classes, were in positions of 
importance and influence, and he therefore wished to emphasize 
that, though the converts in the educated classes were few, they 
were exceedingly influential, and were exercising an influence out 
of all proportion to their numbers. He also wished to point out 
that, although the number which had actually become Christian 
was few, immense numbers of the educated classes were adopting 
the Christian ideal, and it seemed to him it would be a great 
mistake, when they were passing through a period of transition, 
that they should be neglected. 

BisHop TuGwrLL (Western Equatorial Africa) endorsed 
Canon Robinson’s admirable paper, with the one reservation 
that two more bishops should be sent to the West Coast of 
Africa with as little delay as possible. There were only three 
bishops in the diocese he represented, which was a little less than 
the size of Europe. If it was wished to reduce him to the level 
of a machine, which merely went round and confirmed and 
ordained, he could do the work, but if that was the function of 
a missionary bishop he would at once resign his position. The 
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function of a missionary bishop was to be in touch with every 
department of the work, and unless he was he could not do it. 

Canon G. H. Westcorr (S.P.G., Cawnpore) hoped that every 
one would applaud the proposal that it was necessary to preach to 
the educated classes as well as to the poor. The greatest danger 
before them at present was the risk of a boycott of Christianity in 
India, and it was therefore only wise that friendly relations with 
the educated classes should be cultivated. He thought the time 
would come when the educated classes would move towards 
Christianity as the uneducated classes were doing at present. 

The Rev. H. Pakennam-Wa su (S.P.G., South India) disagreed 
with the paper of his bishop (the Bishop of Madras). Twenty- 
six of the leading missionaries of India of all denominations were 
asked for their opinions, and only one of them, and he in a hesi- 
tating way, was in line with the policy laid down by the Bishop ot 
Madras, i.e. they said at no cost must the work among the edu- 
cated classes be sacrificed. It had been said that such work was 
a failure; personally, he knew of no such word in the Christian 
vocabulary. He disagreed with the Bishop’s suggestion that it 
would be better to have separate Christian Colleges. Personally, 
he would rather have fifty Christians in his college for their own 
sakes, as well as for the sake of the Hindus, than have a separate 
Christian College. The present results of missionary work in India 
reproved their lack of faith, and he urged that recruits and money 
should be poured into the country for the purpose of doing more 
than had ever been done before for the educated classes of India. 

BrisHop Hopcss (late of Travancore) knew as a matter of fact 
that the education of the high-class boys in India was the key that 
unlocked the doors of the homes, and that it was impossible to 
open schools for the education of high-class girls until the edu- 
cation of boys had been taken in hand. It had been stated that 
there was a mass movement towards Christianity among the lower 
orders, but it was hardly to be expected there would be a mass 
movement in the higher castes. Nevertheless there had been a cor- 
responding mass movement in the upper ranks of Indian society, 
as all who had attended the Pan-Indian congresses held in the 
different towns knew. 

The CHaiRMAN, in summing up the discussion, hoped the dele- 
gates would go away understanding that the Church of Christ was 
making a serious, real, and prolonged effort against the heathen 
world—it was at war. The difference between strategy and tactics 
was, that whereas with the latter a battle was fought and a smash- 
ing victory might be obtained, the former planned the campaign ; 
and that was what the Section had been doing. Not a word of 
boasting and of exaggerated expectation had been heard, but there 
was a calm, settled, and trustful expectation in the God Who gave 
victory to every moral cause, Who gave His blessing on all intelli- 
gent study, on all self-sacrificing beneficence of His people on 
earth, every one of whom was pledged by his, baptismal vow to 
fight manfully under Christ’s banner all his life long. 
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CHAIRMAN: BISHOP OF DURHAM 


The BisHop oF TRAVANCORE (Dr. Gill) said that the subject of 
comity is dear to the hearts of all workers in the mission field 
abroad, and to all those who labour at home for missions. There 
is a widespread and general desire to present a common front to 
heathenism. Among missionaries of different denominations 
there are feelings of mutual] respect and comradeship, with a 
strong national feeling among their converts; but federation, 
though interesting, is not the subject. In great cities the best 
means for mutual harmony is to be found in personal contact 
between the workers, as exhibited in social intercourse, spiritual 
fellowship, and co-operation, as far as possible, in all good works. 
United meetings have always been fruitful in.maintaining a spirit 
of Christian fellowship and harmony among the different workers ; 
and such meetings are worthy of adoption everywhere. The 
friendly division of territory is included in comity; that is, the 
practice of allotting different districts to different bodies, so as to 
avoid waste of money and energy. ‘This largely exists in India 
and other great mission fields of the world, and the principle was 
affirmed by the Missionary Decennial Conference, embracing 
all communions, held in Madras in r902. Although the Synod 
of Bishops at Calcutta deprecated any such territorial agreement 
for the future, they did not express any wish to do away with the 
arrangements of the past. But this principle should be held 
subject to two conditions : first, that people who travel and change 
their abode should have the right to seek and obtain the minis- 
trations of their own communion ; and, furthermore, all Christian 
communities are bound to be centres of missionary activity, 
wherever they find themselves. The transfer of agents, and of 
members under Church discipline, from one Mission to another, 
should be regulated by agreements made between the missions in 
any area. Without giving up distinctive principles, there is 
great scope for missionaries to co-operate; for instance, in 
Bible translation, the production of Christian literature, united 
preaching at heathen festivals, and educational work. 


*See, in Appendix, Papers S, D, 4a, 4c, 4%, AS 
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BisHop Graves, American Church Mission, Shanghai, de- 
scribed the missionary situation in China. Missions of the 
Roman Catholic Church constitute a large work, having more 
than 900,000 converts. The small Mission of the Greek Church 
in Pekin has existed for two centuries without extension. Mis- 
sions of the various reformed bodies, including the Anglican 
Church, number 180,000 converts, of whom 25,000, or about one- 
seventh, belong to the Anglican Missions. Comity with the Roman 
Catholic Church is impossible, because they will have nothing to 
do with the Missions of other Churches ; and there is often serious 
danger of conflict between its converts and others. As regards 
all non-Roman Missions, there is a great movement among the 
converts for union, a desire for the essentials of Christianity as 
distinct from the differences started and developed in other coun- 
tries. If the influence of such differences were removed, Chinese 
Christians would probably coalesce in one body. The English and 
American Bishops who attended the Shanghai Conference of all 
missionaries in China went in unpledged, and came out un- 
committed ; the object of that Conference was to discuss mission- 
ary work in all its departments, and to secure as large a measure 
of agreement and of comity in the working of the various 
Missions and Societies as possible. The English and American 
Bishops did not give in their adhesion to any scheme of federa- 
tion, but were anxious to do all.they could to promote unity and 
concord, and to make it clear that the Anglican Missions desired 
to work harmoniously with all others. Missionaries have their 
marching orders, and cannot go ahead of their Church. But 
the native movement points them to a consensus of faith and 
practice in the face of widespread spiritual need and tremendous 
opportunities ; while the pressure of heathenism points in the 
same direction, 

The Bishop said that for twenty-seven years he had devoted 
himself exclusively to the duty of establishing the Church in 
China. But he was drawn to men of other denominations by 
their heroic bearing under the persecution of 1900. In his inter- 
course with them upon the Martyrs’ Memorial Committee which 
was organized to provide a suitable memorial for the missionaries 
and the Chinese Christians who were put to death in that great 
persecution he found no expectation of compromise, but on the 
contrary, that they fully recognized the position of members of 
the Anglican Communion. Bishops and clergy in China do not 
see their way to anything ready-made in the way of federation or 
comity. They have to stand by the Sacraments and the Episco- 
pate ; but the spirit, tone, and temper in which these things are 
presented make all the difference in the world to their brethren 
outside the Church. The speaker had no solution of the general 
question to offer, but thought the way lies in the direction he had 
indicated. Let us show our friends, said he, that in our estima- 
tion the Orders of the Church are for service, not for personal 
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dignity—a great gift for men which we hope, in the providence 
of God, our brethren may somehow come, in time, to share. 


The BisHor or Lezompo (Dr. Smyth) said: (r) It is not our 
business to hasten unduly the work of God, but rather to remove 
. obstacles which may hinder the work of the Holy Spirit. (2) We 
hold. certain principles which it is our duty to hand on unim- 
paired to future generations of Christians; and it is the same 
with Christians of other denominations. God is at present 
working His purpose out by means of our differences; in His 
own time He will bring unity. (3) Lack of comity arises very 
largely from misunderstandings ; the points upon which all Chris- 
tians agree are numerous, the points of disagreement are com- 
paratively few; with reference to the former points, not only 
comity but co-operation is possible. For example, in our 
teaching we use Catechisms in different languages: it would be 
possible to divide them into two parts, placing in Part IT all 
clauses which any missionary would hesitate to teach ; all might 
then use Part I, and so teach the same “ form of sound words” ; 
and each denomination might have its own PartII. It would be 
a surprise to many to find how large Part I would be as com- 
pared with Part II. Here would be co-operation without any 
sacrifice of principle. We, members of the Anglican Com- 
munion, have the traditional faith; and we have amongst us the 
learning necessary for the expression of that faith in the lan- 
guages of modern times. It may be that this is the very purpose 
for which God has raised us up. Again, it may be that, when 
members of other denominations who come to reside near one of 
our churches ask us for Communion, they do not desire what we 
mean by ‘‘ Holy Communion”, but rather what we should call 
a “Love Feast”. If so, it is a mistake to give them “ Holy Com- 
munion”. <A revival among ourselves of the ancient “ Blessed 
Bread” (the French Pain bent, the Greek Antidoron) would 
help us in this particular difficulty. (4) Any territorial arrange- 
ment has to be modified at times; for example, when any 
of our baptized and confirmed communicants go into districts 
worked by missionaries of other denominations, and call upon us 
to give them the Sacraments. We must follow these people up ; 
and of course their congregations become centres of missionary 
activity. Again, it is impossible to deny the force of the claim 
made by a Wesleyan missionary that wherever there is one 
unconverted soul, there is room for a Christian of any denomina- 
tion to bring the spiritual forces of his own denomination to bear 
so that that soul may be brought to Christ. We cannot deny the 
truth of that claim, but it is incompatible with any territorial limita- 
tions. The strictly territorial or parochial system, which we: 
inherit from the Roman Empire, is not now held in the East.) 
At Jerusalem (and at Antioch) there are separate Bishops for 
separate bodies of Christians, all in communion with one another, 
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An adaptation of that system might make room for distinct organi- 
zations within the same parochial area. (5) Union among the native 
Christians of different denominations in South Africa is being forced 
upon us by racial prejudices. The natives are being more and more 
welded together politically, socially, and religiously. They look 
to the missionaries of the Church which boasts that it is Catholic 
for guidance, or else to leave them free to join some other body 
which will guide them. (6) The problem before us is to find the 
best working method of getting over difficulties without sacrifice 
of principle ; the perfect solution will come when the Holy Spirit 
brings us all together. 


DISCUSSION 


The Bishop or MELANesiIA said that when, in 1849, his 
predecessor Bishop Selwyn came from New Zealand to the 
islands of the Pacific, he found a little missionary work being 
done, and soon evolved a scheme of comity. He wrote down 
the different islands and assigned them to different societies, 
having regard to missionaries already located, and claiming the 
Solomon Islands (where there was no Mission) as the special field 
of the Anglican Church. This arrangement was never formally 
accepted in writing, but there was tacit agreement, and the scheme 
has been successfully worked for the last fifty years. The docu- 
ment ended with the words, ‘‘ Let there be no strife, I pray thee, 
between my herdmen and thy herdmen” ; and, practically, there 
has been no strife. It means economy of labour, goes far to 
promote unity, avoids confusion in the mind of the native, and 
maintains discipline among converts. Some say that we should 
not forgo distinctive Church teaching everywhere ; but, as in Old 
Testament days, God is working by His Holy Spirit-apart from 
the special channels of blessing. 

The BisHop oF GRAHAMSTOWN wished to say emphatically 
that comity does exist in his part of South Africa. Missionaries, 
brought face to face with the powers of darkness, feel they cannot 
rebuke any one who is casting out devils in the Master’s name. 
Friendly feeling is particularly noticeable in the working of the 
native schools. By consent of Government, all the leading 
ministers are members of the council that manages the advanced 
school in Grahamstown, and each teaches the children of his 
own faith, in some cases outside the school, and in others inside. 
Once a year, all the native congregations and their ministers 
combine with parents and children in a great school feast. Diffi- 
culty arises from the natives themselves being zealous missionaries 
for their own special beliefs, but the missionaries discourage any- 
thing like proselytizing. They work and pray for the day when, 
all differences being done away, a united front will mean the 
evangelization of the whole native race. 

The BisHop or ZANz1Bar said that near to that place is a large 
missionary society of Quakers, who have no outward sacraments. 
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Two of the natives came and asked, ‘‘ Why are we not baptized 
like your people? Being unbaptized, are we heathen ? Won’t you 
baptize us?” We cannot plant ourselves near the community and 
take their people away; and non-observance of baptism is not 
a “minor difference”, from the Church point of view. We can- 
not recognize the unbaptized as members of Christ’s Body; and 
that causes trouble. The speaker had also had much to do with 
the Presbyterian Missions, which baptize, but do not confirm. 
Here people come and ask to be confirmed. Are we to do this, 
and cause trouble with the Scottish folk ? or leave it undone, and 
refuse to admit to Holy Communion? He would lay down no 
opinion of his own, but he sought the advice of experts. All this 
is under the cold eye of Mohammedan criticism. We can only 
pray for Divine guidance, while we firmly hold to what we believe 
to be our Lord’s will for His Church, trusting that they who do 
not see with us may be led by the Spirit into light. 

The Rev. C. R. Davey-Biccs (Vicar of St. Philip and 
St. James’s, Oxford) sought to show how comity prepared for 
unity, illustrating points of courtesy and charity by incidents con- 
nected with Bishop Selwyn at a burial service, a Presbyterian doctor 
at Nazareth admitted to the Church, and Bishop French’s com- 
munion at different altars during his missionary journeys. The 
speaker welcomed the whole trend of this development of comity, 
because it is an implicit recognition of the unity of the whole 
body of Christian disciples. Had it been explicitly stated some 
years ago, the prejudice at home would have prevented anything 
being done at the front. He believed that, under comity, the 
force of events in the mission-field will help those who have a 
definite recognition of the ministry to come into line with us on 
the historic episcopate. 

BisHop Awpry (South Tokyo, Japan) said that perhaps there 
is no sphere where the comity of Missions is more difficult than in 
Japan. It is a crowded country; and as converts travel about, 
they must be followed. In the Bishop’s own diocese there are 
nine or ten millions of people, and the area is not much smaller 
than Scotland. There are areas that would admit of territorial 
separation for a time ; but two illustrations of the difficulty may 
be taken. The Bishop failed to get men and women for work in 
one province where there is ample room, because a number of 
Missions have abandoned it as difficult. As far as evangelistic 
effort 1s concerned, he remained outside another populous and 
important district because of the great strength there of the 
Japanese Wesleyan Church. With a mixed and constantly chang- 
ing population there must, sooner or later, be ministers of every 
Church in the big cities ; although it is found that this does not 
prevent friendly intercourse. 

Sir ‘T. CrossLEy Rayner (Attorney-General, British Guiana) 
held that there must be no sacrifice of principle by keeping 
in the background, intentionally or otherwise, the teaching of the 
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Church upon sacraments and orders. He had lived in a part of 
the world where active missionary operations were carried on by 
the Church and other communions; and, in their desire for 
friendship, the clergy taught what may be called undenomina- 
tional Christianity. The result was that our people had little idea 
of doctrine, nor were natives aware in what respects the Church 
differs from other communions.. Schism broke out, the con- 
gregation of a large church seceding in a body, and claiming the 
church property, because the bishop refused to appoint a young 
and inexperienced clergyman. We can co-operate with others in 
such ways as Bible circulation and social work. 

BisHor CassE.s said that comity had not been a matter of 
pressing importance to his own solitary work in a vast region 
of Western China. But the needs of the future had been antici- 
pated by the formation, with other bodies working in various parts, 
of an advisory Board of Missions, meeting once a year to discuss 
the divisions of the field and questions of harmonious working. 
The social intercourse had been most helpful. Generally, the 
territorial arrangement becomes less and less possible and suffi- 
cient, owing to extension of work and overlapping. In China the 
converts are not satisfied with the arrangement, and are becoming 
critical and observant of differences. Comity should always exist 
on wide and simple lines, but is not sufficient—it must lead to 
federation and some form of unity, in order to present a common 
front before the enemy. 

The BisHor oF St. JouN’s, Kaffraria, described his diocese as 
a great reserve of nearly a million natives, with little European work. 
The practice of comity is constantly arising, and is easy for us, 
because the Wesleyan pioneers were there, with their lives in their 
hands, long before we came. ‘Their great mission stations were 
the only places of sanctuary when the country was wild and savage. 
From the general courtesy of colonial life and from Christian 
considerations, the missionaries are on friendly terms throughout 
the country. When travelling, no missionary, to whatever de- 
nomination he might belong, could find himself in the neighbour- 
hood of any other without calling, asking hospitality, or staying 
the night. There is no concealment of real and vital differences, 
but a clear understanding of the underlying oneness which binds 
them together. : 

BisHoPp JAMES JOHNSON (Assistant Bishop, Western Equatorial 
Africa) said it is desirable and necessary that support of the 
evangelistic work and native ministry in old mission fields 
should devolve upon native Christians ; but in West Africa no one 
section of the native Church is able adequately to maintain these 
institutions. Had the comity of Missions been observed from the 
beginning, this difficulty would not have arisen. Native Christians 
are feeling the necessity of uniting together, by whatever name 
they may be called, in order to support the institutions created 
for them. Each section of the native Church being a very small 
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one, it is a waste of time, energy, and money for every society to 
keep up its own work for itself. It is not right for missionaries 
to inoculate natives with prejudices obtained through sectarian 
divisions at home. 

The Rev. Mackwoop STEVENS witnessed to the spirit of comity 
in actual practice, past and present, in North China. The first 
missionary sent by the S.P.G. in 1874 was welcomed by the 
American Presbyterian missionary, Dr. Nevius, as one who had 
to learn a hard language and gain an insight into the true inward- 
ness of the Chinese character. With much considerateness the 
Doctor and his wife offered to make the new missionary their guest 
while he was gaining knowledge, and he “learned the ropes” by 
going on tour with a master missionary. It was through such 
influence that Charles Perry Scott became one of the best 
missionary bishops of the Church of England. In the modern 
instance, a girl removed from school for a time was hospitably 
entertained by people connected with the L.M.S., who never 
tampered with her faith, but allowed her to come back regularly 
to make her communion. God’s kingdom is to come, not in 
visible union, but in mutual love between Christ’s members. 

The BisHop oF TRINIDAD spoke of kindness on the part of 
Roman Catholics. Nonconformists co-operate with Churchmen 
in the Girls’ High School lately started in the Port of Spain, also 
in Bible Society work. Without that Society, Foreign Missions 
would be impossible. At the sarne time, we must not barter the 
Christian faith for any standard of comity, however desirable. 
A Roman priest of an isolated Mission in the south died suddenly ; ° 
an Anglican clergyman went to the house, said prayers, and 
received the thanks of their Bishop. A Warminster pupil of the 
speaker’s, boarding a train, injured his leg, and a Roman priest 
stayed with him in the guard’s van, offering prayer that he might 
be delivered from the results of the accident. These are signs 
and tokens of the day when there shall be unity. Let us keep 
open all the avenues of goodwill so that, when the time comes, we 
may be ready for it. 

Dr. LANKESTER mentioned movements of to-day which are 
calculated to help comity. At the Student Volunteer Convention 
in Nashville two or three years ago, a large number of Christians 
of all denominations were studying missionary problems together, 
in a way that cannot but bring workers into close touch in the 
field. It was the same at Liverpool last January, when some 
1,500 people were gathered from this country and the Continent 
for another Student Conference. ‘Then the young are studying 
together in a movement that originated in America, and the 
books used are reaching larger circulations than the most popular 
novels. The Y.M.C.A. is showing more interest in Japan, India 
and China. The Laymen’s Missionary Movement is popular 
in America, Canada, and Scotland. In China, educational 
institutions are being started, teaching the non-essential side 
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of theology, with denominational hostels; and there are other 
institutions for medical work in connexion with missionary 
labours. 

The BisHop or DuRHAM, in summing up, expressed great 
thankfulness at the general tone and testimony of the meeting. 
Apart from the mass of interesting detail, it had borne witness of 
a drift to a better understanding of each other among Christians, 
and a frank desire to see rather where we agree than where we 
differ. It is a drift which may go far, not indeed to a rigid 
uniformity, but to a living unity. Let us be careful not to 
exaggerate differences. We may take a certain type of teaching 
upon the blessed Communion of our Lord’s Body and Blood 
held, it may be, by large numbers of members of the Church of 
England, and may tacitly come to take and treat it as if it were 
the formulated doctrine of the whole Church—a risk, he thought, 
which is frequently run at the present day. There is room within 
the Church for more than one human commentary upon the 
divine text record of the institution of the Eucharist. The text 
record is divine ; every interpretation outside the words of 
Scripture is a human commentary, it may be of supreme impor- 
tance and significance, but still not to be treated as if it were the 
original text record. We recognize with thankfulness that in the 
foreign field, and among the native Christians in particular, 
the perplexity and the misery of division is profoundly felt. Does 
not this lead us to the glad conclusion that—he would not say the 
suppression, but the suffusion into something better and larger, of 
these miserable divisions, is on its way largely through the mission 
field and its reaction upon the Churches? He remembered 
reading years ago a passage of powerful and suggestive 
eloquence in the writings of a great Nonconformist, the late 
Isaac Taylor, of Ongar, who said, “*Do we not feel that a 
great rise in the thermometer in the Missions of India and 
Africa will cause a great variation upward of the thermometer in 
the Church at home?” If that be so, we are beginning to 
see its fulfilment in such words as we have heard about the 
instincts of the native Church, from China, Africa, Japan, 
and every region of the foreign field. May we more and more 
realize, live for, and work toward the bright ideal, in which the 
one flock under the one Shepherd shall be united with a unity 
full of love, freedom, and power, to the glory of God and the 
infinite blessing of man. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH TO 
THE MOHAMMEDAN MIND 


By THE Rev. W. St. Ciair TispaLL, D.D. 
(C.M.S., India and Persia) 


When, as ambassadors of God, we go to the Muslim world to 
preach the gospel of our Lord ‘Jesus Christ, we appeal to the 
reason of our hearers, but also to their hearts and consciences. 
We endeavour, like St. Paul, “by manifestation of the truth” 
to commend “ ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God.2% 

1. Hence we make it our object not to attack but to suppile- 
ment their religion in as far as it is true. We strive to aid them 
to realize their (potential at least) sonship to God, instead of 
letting them believe themselves to be only His “slaves”, as they 
term themselves. To raise a man from a state of conscious 
“slavery” to a realization of sonship by adoption and new 
spiritual birth cannot be said to constitute an a¢tack upon him. 

2. The Muslim believes that God is his Almighty Master, but 
that He has no love for His creatures and no sympathy with 
them in their sorrows and sufferings. We bring them the “ good 
news” (evayyéAtov) that He has in Christ revealed Himself as our 
loving Heavenly Father, not only almighty but allloving too. 
We appeal to their own philosophic theology to prove that He is 
the “combination of all the most excellent attributes”, and we 
show that hence His titles of ‘‘ Lover” and “ Friend” have a real 
meaning, and are not only consistent with His self-revelation in 
Christ but xeguzre such a “ manifestation”. 

3. We appeal also to the Muslim’s felt need of spiritual com- 
munion with the living God. It is this need which in Persia has 
given rise to various forms of Sifiism and also to the tendency 
towards Incarnation theories that is manifested by such sects as 
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the ‘Ali-ilahis, the Shaikhts and the Baha‘is. Not only in Persia, 
however, but throughout the whole Mohammedan world, the 
worship of dead “saints” (the aulivd, firs, &c.), utterly opposed 
as it is to the teaching of the Qur'an, proves the existence of this 
ineradicable yearning of the human heart. We show that the 
living Christ (for they believe Him to be living) satisfies this 
need, and we point to the fact that not only in the Gospel but 
also in their own Quran He is called “‘¢4e Word of God”, 
because He alone adequately reveals the heart and mind and 
character and love of God, making it possible for man to know 
and love God Who has first loved him. The M/asnavi declares 
that man can become absorbed into the Deity, thus teaching 
Pantheism under the garb of Islam. We point out how it is 
possible for men to become “partakers of the Divine Nature!” 
through becoming “‘sons of God*” in Christ, and show that this 
preserves our personality, while it does not lower the conception 
of the Divine which Theism gives. 

4. We appeal to their consciences when we point to the con- 
viction of sin which, in spite of the deadening influence of Islim, 
they still feel in some measure. This is evidenced by pilgrimages, 
almsgiving, endeavours to store up merit by reading the Quran. 
and in many other ways, and not least by terror of death and of 
the resurrection-day. Another evidence of it is the Shi‘ah 
belief that the deaths of Hasan and Husain were of the nature of 
an atonement for the sins of their people. When preaching in 
the street in Bombay many years ago, I was rudely interrupted 
one day by a most bigoted Muslim, a Sunni. By stroking his 
long beard I successfully appealed to him to let me ask him 
a question. Seeing that he was a Haji, I inquired why he had 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca. “To obtain forgiveness of my 
sins”, he said. “ Every step I took on that most holy journey one 
of my sins was forgiven, and all were blotted out by the time 
I reached that city.” After congratulating him on this and 
getting him to mention a few actions which he considered to be 
sinful, I inquired whether, since his return, he ever committed 
them. “Yes”, he replied. When I asked whether he contem- 
plated another pilgrimage in order to get these fresh offences 
pardoned, he looked alarmed, and said he could not do that, as 
he was too poor and too old. He then asked how he could 
escape from committing sin, and listened with the greatest courtesy 
and attention while I “ preached unto him Jesus”. This example 
will show how Muslims feel their need of forgiveness of sins and of 
a change of heart, things which Isl4m cannot supply, knowing 
nothing of the latter and prescribing only ceremonial purifications 
and works of merit for the former. 

5. Muslims confess that Jesus Christ was a prophet, like other 
prophets ; but they assert that His time is now past and His law 
abrogated in favour of that of Mohammed. We prove from His 
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own lips that this cannot be, for He said, “ Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but My words shall not pass away.”* When they 
accuse us of forging, or at least of corrupting the Gospels, we 
appeal to the testimony of their own Qur'an and to MSS. of the 
New Testament extant since long before Mohammed’s day to 
prove the impossibility of this. But especially effective is an 
appeal to the ring of truth to be heard by the honest seeker in 
such passages as our Lord’s great prayer in John xvil. Critics 
may question its genuineness. I appeal to every man’s conscience, 
here as in Mohammedan lands, whether it does not “ring true”, 
and whether Christ’s character as depicted in the Gospels is not 
itself conclusive evidence that He was what He claimed to be, 
“the Way, the Truth, the Life ”. 

6. We are sometimes advised to leave out for the time all 
reference to the doctrine of the Trinity when presenting Chris- 
tianity to the Muslim mind. Whether or not this method would 
be wise to adopt were it possible I need not discuss, since it is 
now quite impossible. Muslims all know at least this much of 
Christianity, that we believe that doctrine ; therefore, misunder- 
standing it as they do, and deeming it the most vulnerable part of 
our creed, they insist upon attacking it. Hence we are under the 
necessity of explaining what the Christian doctrine really is, and 
also of showing how it is required by reason as well as taught in 
Holy Scripture. 

7. Like St. Paul at Athens, we try to find common ground 
upon which Muslims will agree with us, and start from that. 
Acknowledging, with St. Augustine, that all truth belongs to Him 
Who is the Truth, we thankfully and heartily recognize any degree 
of truth which we find dried rather than revealed in Islam. We 
endeavour to show how much truer than they imagine, for instance, 
is what they say of the efficacy of prayer; but we point out what 
is its true nature, and that it is zo¢ merely a “ burden” which God 
has “imposed upon His slaves”, a mere prescribed act of homage 
to an Almighty Despot. The Qur'an again asserts that God is 
nearer to men than aré their jugular veins ; and, acknowledging 
His presence everywhere, we strive to lead them to regard this as 
a blessing and comfort, not a cause of abject dread. 

8. Christianity appeals to a man not only with the authority of 
an external revelation, but also with the authority of his own con- 
science, ‘‘naturally Christian”, within. It is thus that the study 
of the Bible, and especially of the New Testament, when prayer- 
fully and earnestly undertaken by a Muslim who desires to know 
and obey the truth, so often carries conviction to his reason. 
‘““A Muslim may read the Gospel and not be brave enough to 
become a Christian,” said a Turk to me one day ; “but he cannot 
read it for even three days and still continue a Mohammedan in 
heart.” We missionaries find it best of all to induce an inquirer 
to read God’s Word for himself, and again and again in our 
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experience it has proved true to-day as of old that “the gospel 
of Christ is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth.” When Muslims see the power of God’s Holy Spirit 
in the changed lives of their fellow countrymen who have become 
Christians, and when they find them returning good for evil, and 
unable to be separated from Christ by persecution and the fear 
of death, they feel that a power not of earth is working in their 
midst, and others too yield themselves to the constraining love of 
Christ. 

9. But finally, in discussing this and other matters at our 
Congress, do not let us forget that “right notions are not saving 
faith” ; in other words, do not let us fancy that we are doing all 
we ought to do for the conversion of the world by merely zadking 
and hearing about it here at home. ‘Speak unto the children of 
Israel that they go forward.” 


PRESENTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
TO THE HINDU MIND 


By THE Rey. G, T. MANLEy (C.M.S., late of N. India) 


The subject before us is one which any Indian missionary 
might well make his life study, so complex is it and so important. 
I shall content myself this afternoon with indicating very briefly 
some of the directions in which it might be pursued, and with 
following up in some further detail one important line which is in 
danger of being forgotten. 

The Hindu mind is essentially subjective and metaphysical, 
not in every individual, but in the type; and therefore Indians 
are naturally far more interested in a discussion upon abstract 
doctrine than they are in historical proof. 

Again, the Hindu mind is naturally imaginative and fond of 
mysticism ; and therefore parable appeals to him far more than 
dogma. 

Again, the Hindu mind is naturally elastic, yielding and 
acquiescent whilst in the presence of an-aggressive personality, 
but quickly returning to the old position when the invading force 
is withdrawn; and hence he must be won by an appeal to 
something within him, rather than by an overpowering argument 
from without. 

Merely to mention some further attributes: the Hindu mind 
is tolerant, eclectic, fatalistic, dreamy, superstitious, polite, law- 
abiding, conservative, timid, dependent, gentle, and retiring ; and 
each of these characteristics suggests a special mode of treatment. 

It is not with any of these that I wish to deal, but rather with 
a set of characteristics which seem to me to indicate a central 
feature in-the best way to present the Christian faith to the 
Hindu mind. ; 

There is a process which is very common in Hindu philosophy 
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which I may describe as that of stripping any idea of its accidents 
and attributes in order to get at its essential and real substance. 
The ancient writers compare it to the removal of the various 
layers which compose an onion in order to get to the living 
principle within. 

To give an example of this, one of the Upanishads (Katha 
6. 7) leads the disciple to understand the eternal Brahma by the 
following process. Beginning with the senses, we are told that 
behind the senses lie the sensations of light, touch, &c.; behind 
these sensations is the power of perception itself ; behind that the 
mind ; behind that the personal Brahma ; and behind that is mere 
Brahma deprived even of personality: and so the highest of all 
abstractions is reached, Again, in another Upanishad devoted to 
the praise of the mystical syllable Om (Chhandoyya 1. 1, 2), we are 
told that the essence of all substances is the earth, the essence of the 
earth is water, the essence of water is plants, the essence of plants 
is man, the essence of man is speech, the essence of speech is the 
Rig-Veda, the essence of the Rig-Veda is the Samaveda, and the 
essence of the Samaveda is Om. 

The examples may not strike us as very forcible examples of 
reasoning, but they illustrate a very constant characteristic of all 
indigenous Indian thought, which is to pass always from the 
external to its essentials, to discern the enduring substance under 
the changing name and form. To give one more classical 
example. In the Bhagavad Gita the supreme deity Krishna 
urges the warrior Arjuna against his will to fight even against his 
nearest and dearest, on the plea that when they are slain, it is 
only the outward form that dies and changes ; the essence of all 
is the eternal Brahma: that neither is born nor decays ; that does 
not die when the body dies. 

The thoughtful Hindu brings this attitude into religion. 
“What is Christianity?” he asks. If it is presented to him as 
a complex system of creeds and ceremonies, he will say, and 
thousands of Hindus are saying: ‘“ Why then, Hinduism, Mo- 
hammedanism, and Christianity are all essentially the same ; 
they only differ in name and form. There is, as we have been 
taught, but the one divine essence; these changing forms of 
creed and practice are but temporary things ; all religious systems 
will rise and decay, Christianity amongst them; but true religion 
is the essence common to them all.” The best way of meeting 
this difficulty, if you will forgive the bull, is to avoid it altogether. 

If, on the other hand, we say to him, “ Customs and creeds may 
grow and decay, but Christ endures; He is the Eternal, He is 
my Saviour, and I want you to know Him,” he will listen. It is 
the essence he wants, and surely the essence of Christianity is 
Christ. 

This method of presentation will do more than meet the ten- 
dency I have-described. It will help to overcome two of the 
most formidable mental difficulties which stand in our way : 
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namely, the foreignness of our English ways, and the barrier of 
caste. 

It is perhaps the greatest testimony to the faithfulness of mis- 
sionaries in the past that in India Christ is known and rever- 
enced, and even loved and obeyed by thousands who do not 
profess the Christian name. Christ is not foreign to them; He 
is no European. He has neither the hardness, nor the pride, nor 
the pushing self-reliance which repels them in the Anglo-Saxon 
race. 

And, further, the caste question is not raised. When the 
Hindus look at the Church, the thought at once arises in their 
minds either of beef-eating foreigners, or what is worse by far, 
beef-eating renegades from their own castes, forming a caste 
of their own with less ceremonial purity than the lowest of 
the Cudras. They may not eat with Christians, and fear to be 
seen too often in their company: but He only knows, to Whom all 
hearts are open, how many an Indian man and woman goes 
naturally to Christ for spiritual food and comfort through the 
journey of life. 

I do not forget the need of baptism. But I say let it come 
from the inward compulsion to confess Christ before men, and 
not from the outward compulsion of a foreign discipline. 

The simple preaching of Christ crucified is thus necessitated 
by the philosophical mould of the Indian mind; is no less desir- 
able because of their readiness to receive a personal message. 

There is a stronger personal element in the Hindu character 
than is sometimes ascribed to it. An Indian student once told 
me in a burst of confidence that the one thing which distin- 
guished Indian lads from all others was the way in which they 
loved their mothers. On another occasion, when trying to illus- 
trate the fatherly love of God, I asked an Indian professor 
whether if he were coming home from college and his little boy 
came to meet him on the road, and stumbled and fell, he would 
not wish to help him. The reply was, “Sir, I would drop my 
books, and run to pick him up.” ! 

The old Indian law-book of Manu tells of three persons who 
should be respected: the father, the mother, and the spiritual 
teacher. ‘‘ When those three are satisfied”, it says, ‘‘the whole 
course of devotion is accomplished.” (Manu 2, 228). The bond 
between teacher and disciple in India is peculiarly strong. Devo- 
tion to the teacher is the highest duty ; that to the mother gains 
the realm of earth, that to the father the lower heaven, but that to 
the spiritual guide wins the highest heaven. It is a bond which 
overrides family and caste -relationships. The Brahman disciple 
who follows a mendicant as his teacher even takes off his sacred 
thread. 

Have we not here an indication that the Hindu heart and mind 
may be reached by the path of. personal devotion to Christ as 
well, or better, than by that of intellectual conviction? In the 
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Hindu system it may fairly be said that intellectual conviction has 
no place, and every man believes what he pleases; but respect 
for spiritual teachers is a constant rule. ; 

If, therefore, we present Christianity to them as a call to receive 
Jesus Christ as their teacher and gwrw, will there not be more 
hope for response than if we present to them a great system either 
of doctrine or discipline which we are trying to force upon their 
acceptance ? 

The stories of Indian converts, especially from amongst the 
educated classes, form one long commentary on the fact that it is 
personal witness to Christ and personal sympathy whereby men 
are won to Him. Kali Charan Banerji (and I have heard the 
story from his own lips), was won by the personal influence of 
Prof. Cowell, leading him first to admire and then to follow 
Christ ; Dr. Datta, one of the speakers at this Congress, told me 
the other day that previous to his conversion he had come to 
regard Mr. Rowland Bateman as his spiritual father, and to look 
to him for leading before even his natural father—so uncon- 
sciously obeying the command in the ancient Indian law-book. 
Examples of the same thing could be multiplied indefinitely. 
Does not the unrest in India tell the same story? Mr. W. E. S. 
Holland of Allahabad, who feels the pulse of educated India 
perhaps better than any other man to-day, says that every single 
Indian who speaks to him about the matter does not argue about 
the political evils of British rule, but tells the story of some personal 
grievance, some real or imaginary insult offered by an Englishman 
to himself or one of his friends. A small circle of Indians in 
whose presence he said this agreed entirely, and endorsed the 
opinion that what India wants to-day is not more political benefits, 
but more sympathy. In truth, the Hindu is a most affectionate and 
warm-hearted creature, and the love of Christ does appeal to him 
when it is lovingly presented by a friend in whom he can discern 
real friendliness and not condescension. 

From all these points of view I would plead that the gospel of 
the remission of sins in the name of Christ should be presented 
to the Hindu mind in its most simple, essential, and personal 
form. 

May I say one thing further regarding, not now the Hindu, but 
the Indian Church. Here questions of creed, ceremony, and 
organization are forced upon our notice. But even here may 
we not strive to avoid producing merely a replica of our own 
national institutions. A Welsh missionary once enthusiastically 
described his Indian congregation as “exactly like a Welsh chapel”. 
Is that what we want? No. Do we want a series of Welsh, Scotch, 
German, American, and, may I say also, Anglican institutions, 
in various parts ? By all means let us remember the need of 
historic continuity, and pass on for their consideration whatever 
we have inherited of Greek speculative theology, of Roman organi- 
zation, or of Anglo-Saxon charitable agencies ; but let us carefully 
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distinguish between these national products and the essentials of 
the Catholic faith. 

“Other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, even 
Jesus Christ.” Let us present to them the Bible, which is truly 
Catholic, and upon that foundation give them liberty to rear their 
Own superstructure. 


PRESENTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
TO THE BUDDHIST 


The BisHop or Catcurta (Dr, R. S. Copleston), in presenting 
the subject, stated that he had already dealt with the question on 
two other occasions in other sections of the Congress. In address- 
ing the Buddhist in practice, it was particularly important not to 
address themselves to the book, but to the man; and not to the 
ideal Buddhist, but to the man as he was found. From more 
than one point of view it was exceedingly desirable that English 
people should know that the noble precepts and the subtle 
philosophy which they connected with the name of Buddhism 
belonged almost entirely to the region of books, and were 
almost in contrast with the facts, in Ceylon at any rate, 
although it was somewhat less the case in Burma. The argu- 
ment heard in England as to the excellence of Buddhism was 
generally founded upon the theory as described in the books, 
and the best corrective for that mistaken conclusion was to be 
found in close contact with the practice as it actually existed. 
It must be remembered that conversion was the conversion 
of the conscience to the appeal of God’s love, and was not the 
substitution of one set of opinions for another. Missionaries 
must therefore address themselves to the heart of the man much 
more than to his head. Even if all his false opinions were 
corrected, the man still remained to be converted. While of an 
Englishman it was obvious that conversion meant the change of 
his heart, people were in the habit of speaking of the conversion of 
the heathen as if it meant a change of their opinion. That meant 
that the reading and study of the Buddhist books, and even. 
a knowledge of their language, held a very secondary place; but 
it held an important place from the point of view of the equip- 
ment of the missionary, a point he enlarged upon in the second 
paper to which he had referred. The real thing required in a 
missionary was not only sympathy, but respect for the people he 
was going to teach ; he must know what there was in them that he 
could regard with admiration and respect. A man who was the 
fruit of a great past must not be treated with condescension ; 
he must be respected even, if it was necessary to do so, in order 
to draw out his respect for himself. Therefore, while he said it 
was only of secondary importance to study the language and 
history of the people, it was a most necessary part of the 
missionary’s equipment, because it enabled hin®to form a proper 
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attitude of mind towards those to whom he was sent. He found 
from experience that missionaries were too patronizing, and 
patronage was a thing people did not like. Missionaries must 
not be content with pity, with condescension, with patronage 
or even sympathy; they must go to the nations with reverence 
and respect. Persuasion was of little value in dealing with the 
Buddhist. He was exceedingly elastic under persuasion; he 
returned to his former mind with the greatest ease. He was 
indifferent ; he was not seriously in earnest. The chief tenet 
of the Buddhist was that there was no sin greater than taking 
life of whatever kind. The definition of sin in a Buddhist book 
invariably was, ‘‘Taking life and other sins.” If one tried to 
extract from the conscience of a genuine Sinhalese Buddhist 
anything like an admission of sin, he would say, “ Well, I did 
once kill a chicken.” That seemed to be the very A, B,C of 
right and wrong; it had become engrained in his way of looking 
at things; and it would be eradicated not by argument but 
by the solvents of Christian ways of thinking and the sur- 
roundings of Christian life in the Church. Missionaries 
must address themselves to the Buddhist very much as they 
addressed themselves to any other sinful man. What the mis- 
sionary had to do was to try and rouse his conscience and direct 
his thoughts to that which he did not deny, the evidences of the 
working of a living Creator in the world around him; to make 
him see that his conscience was naturally Christian; that he did 
call, in spite of all his atheistic profession, upon God in his time 
of need ; and so to impress upon his prejudice-bound mind and 
sin-bound conscience the message of the goodness and love of 
Him in whose name he was seeking to win him. 


PRESENTATION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
TO THE PAGAN 


The Rev. P. N. WacceErt, S.S.J.E., said: The presentation 
which is needed by the Pagan is not that of a system, but 
-of Christ as the Lord who saves from sin. The missionary 
needs to show this by practice as well as precept, and therefore 
requires both a strong hold upon the essentials of the faith, 
and also a spirit of devotion to the: Christian law of conduct. 
Although speaking from only a short African experience, he could 
bear witness that Englishmen had now a more sympathetic and 
respectful recognition of what was good in the heathen. But 
sympathy must be the true sympathy of our Lord and St. Paul, 
which was unaccompanied by compromise. If we relaxed our 
views about Christ or God, or our habits of conduct, we might 
gain a spurious sympathy, but it would be useless, and only 
drift into Pantheism and indifference. St. Paul was dogmatic 
because -he carried within him the indwelling Christ, and he was 
strict because hé was self-controlled. The African is apprecia- 
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tive of the truth, but he comes to it as a child awaking out of 
sleep. He readily submits to teaching and discipline, but is 
incapable of high and difficult work. He lacks in the direction 
of conscience. The native system of morals has great weak- 
nesses, imperfect range and false standards, but also its strength 
in a patriarchal system and sanctions for certain virtues. It had 
of necessity disappeared, or been greatly weakened : not because 
of Christian Missions, but by reason of the advance of the 
Empire. The old sanctions were therefore disappearing and 
the Church must provide new ones. A real Christian discipline 
is found in the Christian home. It is the work of Missions to 
provide such Christian homes, and set before them a high ideal 
of virtue and of doctrine. 


DISCUSSION 


The BisHop oF ZANZIBAR agreed as to the necessity of going 
to Pagan people with a very great spirit of reverence, because the 
condescending spirit of the missionary had done very much harm 
in Africa. The missionary must be a typical Christian, in order 
that the people might see what Christian life was. Hence every 
missionary in Africa had to regulate his conduct in the most © 
trivial things, remembering that the native would watch him, and 
judge him by his actions infinitely more than by his teaching. 
From the very beginning the highest standard must be set before 
the people. It was a mistake to suppose, as had been often said, 
that much could not be expected from the first generation of 
Christians, but that it was necessary to wait for future generations. 
From the very beginning the perfect Man, Jesus Christ, must be 
set before them. Hence from the very first he had always taught 
in Africa the Christian law of marriage. He had never made any 
allowance for native customs or traditions; it was the law of the 
Church, and it was necessary to be rigid on the point. 

Mr.-Samur. E. STOKES, Jr., said that every one realized that 
the solution of the missionary problem was not the intellectual 
difficulties of the people, but whether or not they could come 
in intimate personal contact with Jesus Christ Himself. Any 
work which would help the people to understand what was being 
done, and how Christ appeared with reference to the work, would 
therefore be for their salvation. As India was suffering from every 
kind of sorrow, and as Christ came to take away all sorrow, the 
more the humble, gentle, lowly Jesus, who cheerfully bore upon 
His shoulders the sorrows of men, could be shown to the people, 
the better it would be. Mr. Stokes concluded his remarks by 
giving a short sketch of the suggested Brotherhood of the Imitation 
of Jesus Christ, which appeared in the April number of Last and 
West. Those who joined this band of friars would give their lives 
to the service of the sick and suffering, dwell in segregation camps 
or similar places, never criticize the methods of others, and seek to 
represent Jesus by becoming the servants of all. 
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The BisHop or Mapras, in referring to the question of the 
way in which Christianity was to be presented to the village 
people in the South of India, said it was quite true that the 
imperative need of all men everywhere was Christ, but in the 
South of India the second great need was the Church. The 
people had been bound fast by caste; they had never been 
accustomed to think or act for themselves. Therefore, if they 
were taken out of such a society and left to themselves to build 
their own superstructure, it would be absolutely fatal, not only to 
the spiritual but to the moral life. The first need of the people 
was moral discipline. As they came out of one society they must 
pass straight into another society, greater and purer, the Christian 
Church. For that reason the missionaries in the Telugu country 
had adopted the Hindu system, and instituted a Christian 
Panchayat, or village council of discipline, so that it was impossible 
for a man to commit a serious offence in the village without being 
under discipline and suitably punished. The converts also needed 
to be taught how to worship, because they had absolutely nothing 
in their own religion to correspond to a system of worship. The 
people were very superstitious and thought villages were surrounded 
by evil spirits ; and what they needed when they embraced Chris- 
tianity was something that would make God a living reality to them. 
For the poor people of India he was convinced that the sacra- 
mental system of the Church was of inestimable value, in that 
it had a meaning for them which, unfortunately, it had lost to so 
many Christians in England. 

Miss ALLEN (formerly of the U.M.C.A., now working under 
the Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem), gave a short account of work 
among the women in Zanzibar, and narrated instances of how the 
use of illustrated picture-books depicting Bible events could be 
utilized in spreading the knowledge of the Gospel among the 
women. ; 

The Rey. J. H. Bisnop (C.M.S., Travancore) gave a short 
account of how the Christian truth was presented in the course 
of arguments with Mohammedans and Hindus on the Malabar 
coast of India, and stated that the missionaries nearly always 
received a patient hearing. As an illustration, he said an Indian 
helper had explained Christ’s descent into hell by the parallel of 
a man diving under the water and appéaring after a time.” 

The Rey. HERBERT Barnes (U.M.C.A., Likoma) was sure from 
experience that it was entirely impossible to. present the faith to 
Pagan minds starting from their own religious ideas, because the 
missionary had not sufficient knowledge of them on which he 
could build wisely, and they were most probably not of a 
kind on which to build safely, as a superstructure, any Christian 
ideals. One practically had to begin with a clean sweep, but 
he must be careful not to proceed in any spirit of arrogance. 
When a missionary first went into a heathen country he found 
the women at a much lower level than the men, as they had not 
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for generations been accustomed to determine their own careers, 
or think for themselves at all. Men were not equipped for 
work amongst women, and therefore it was only when women 
missionaries were sent out to labour amongst the native women 
that the work was likely to succeed. Miss Smith, of Likoma, had 
very nearly approached ‘the system Mr. Stokes recommended by 
going among the women in the villages and making their acquain- 
tance ; and by that means was able to influence them in a way 
absolutely impossible to men. 

Mrs. JosePH Hoare (widow of the late Bishop of Victoria, 
Hong Kong) emphasized the point that missionaries could not 
make too much of the help they would receive from native 
Christian workers, in the methods of presenting the Gospel to the 
heathen. Speaking of women’s work, she mentioned a Chinese 
woman who once said to a missionary, “ You always enter into our 
thoughts and understand what we say, but your wife understands 
what we do mot say.” 

Mr. JAMES PERErRa, Colombo, said that two classes of Buddhists 
had to be dealt with in Ceylon, the educated and the uneducated. 
The former were not true Buddhists, because they did not believe 
in the doctrines of Buddhism as laid down in the books, and they 
were largely influenced by people who had incorporated. into 
Buddhism Christian ideas, thereby endeavouring to bolster up 
their faith. The ignorant Buddhists were superstitious, and had 
to be dealt with in another way. Christians should approach 
Buddhism with true sympathy, and point out that Buddhist 
doctrines had to be supplemented with something higher and 
nobler, namely, the essential principles of Christianity. 

The Rey. W. E. S. Hotianp (C.M.S., Allahabad) referred to 

the problem of the presentation of Christian truth to the in- 
digenous Christian. On the solution of that problem a great 
deal depended, because the most effective way of interpreting 
Christianity to natives was through the people themselves, and it 
seemed to him the solution of the problem would be found along 
a more sympathetic interpretation of Christianity to the native 
Christian himself. The old pantheistic ideas and superstitions 
lingered and lasted in the recesses of their minds to the second 
and third generation, and only a truly sympathetic presentation of 
Christian dogma would prove to take deep root in the native mind 
and feeling. To meet the need in India, the greatest lights that 
the Church at home possessed were required. 
' The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, remarked that 
the old fashion was to send the Gospel to the heathen like an 
olive branch shot out of a catapult, and he imagined the heathen 
did not like.it at all. The new system, however, was to begin with 
sympathy. ‘The danger at the present day was not so much that 
of an aggressive, truculent, unsympathetic Christianity, but of a 
limp, boneless Christianity which was willing to squeeze itself into 
the shape of any mould. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 19 
COUNCIL CHAMBER 


MOHAMMEDAN PROPAGANDA* 


CHAIRMAN: BisHop oF DURHAM 


THE ADVANCE OF ISLAM IN PAGAN LANDS 


The Rev. L. B. Raprorp said: The subject before us is 
limited by the words ‘“‘ advance” and “ pagan”. Egypt and Turkey 
are not pagan. There is no advance of Islam in India. It would 
seem that Moslems in China retain their name only by resigning 
the essentials of their religion. Islam is advancing in the Malay 
archipelago and in Africa. The report of the last Cairo Confer- 
ence deals with Moslems in Malay lands. The limits of my 
knowledge confine my remarks to Africa. Here the advance is 
mainly connected with the revival of old and the formation of 
new Moslem orders or confraternities in the far north of Africa. 
In the nineteenth century two of the old orders of Dervishes were 
revived, and two new orders were founded by strong personalities 
who resented the relaxation of the old communities. The two 
new orders are the Tidjanyia and the Senoussyia. The former 
built a Moslem empire over and among the fetichist tribes round 
Timbuktu, which was only crushed by the French colonial troops 
in 1894. This action did much to break the force of arms as 
a means of propagation in North-West Africa. In the great 
waste of North Africa, however, the militant forces of Islam are 
still active through the Senoussyia, who have emissaries and 
adherents among the general population, disguised under different 
occupations. But its centres are in the north of the Sahara, 
between Tripoli and Egypt, half seminary half barracks, from 
which emissaries go forth to teach in the negro hamlets, to stir 
hatred against the “unbeliever”, or to bring back slave lads 
bought to be trained for the order. Members of this order are 
sworn foes to European influence. England has every reason to 
watch their influence among the Moslem Soudanese in the 
Egyptian army. Pan-Islamism, the peril of the statesman, 
deserves careful study at the hands of the Church. Amid all 
the diversity of its component parts there is unity of ultimate 
aim. The philanthropic or reforming elements of Egyptian 
Moslem life are working on lines irreconcilable with the Koran, 

* See, in Appendix, Papers S.D. 4¢, 4h. 
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and will eventually be resisted by Islam in general. The zone 
of conflict between Cross and Crescent in Africa ‘is between 
the Senegal and Zanzibar coasts, and: contains. fetichist races 
numbering from 60 to roo millions. Into that belt pour five 
or six streams of Moslem activity, from Morocco, Timbuktu, 
and the North Sahara. Besides these, there is a double stream 
of trading activity—and the Moslem trader is a missionary—from. 
Egypt or Tripoli and from the Zanzibar coast. The Moslem 
faith offers attractions to the African races—a simple creed, a social 
brotherhood, a religious sanction of polygamy and slavery, and 
a concession in the way of charms and superstitions. Weak native 
Christians sometimes go over to Islam for that sensual indulgence 
which the Gospel denies. The peril is great. Islam lifts the 
negro a little in the moral scale, but leaves: him there. It is 
neither a stepping-stone to nor a substitute for the Gospel. 


THE CHURCH'S ADVANCE AMONG MOSLEM 
POPULATIONS 


By THE Rev. F. Baytis (Secretary, C.M.S.) 


The information most reliable on the subject, and here 
repeated, is to be found in Zhe Mohammedan World of 
To-day (Fleming H. Revell-& Co.), which contains a report 
of the important Conference on Missions to Moslems, held in 
Cairo in April, 1906. We are thinking of the Church’s advance 
among some 230 millions of Moslems; of whom, roughly, the 
30 millions are in the lands ruled by Mohammedan rulers, the 
200 millions either under Christian rule or protection, or else 
(to the extent of some 34 millions, 30 millions in China) under 
heathen rule. It appears, as all would expect, that in any sense 
of the word “Church”, the Church’s advance among this vast 
Moslem population is slow. Yet not so slow as might be sup- 
posed, if only we reckon the progress of all Christian Missions as 
advance of “the Church”. For outside the Anglican Communion 
there are Missions in lands where Islam prevails in which many 
converts are being made. Thus in Sumatra, where 3% of the 
4 million inhabitants are Mohammedan, there are said to be 6,500 
converts and 1,150 catechumens. The Missions are those of Dutch 
or German Christians. Again in Java, where out of 28 million 
people over 24 millions (and some say within a million of the 
whole population) are Moslems, there are said to be now living 
18,000 converts from Islam, and from 300 to 4oo adults are 
gathered in annually. But there are no Missions of the Anglican 
Communion in any land where conversion of Moslems is going 
on upon that scale. The common experience in Anglican 
Missions, and in Missions of many other bodies of Christians, is 
still that of slow progress, slender statistics of conversion, lack of 
anything like mass movements. Often there has to be added 
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persecution of inquirers even to death, unrelenting opposition, 
and alas! at times shameful backsliding on the part of individual 
converts. Nevertheless there is very real advance. ‘There seems 
no need to separate out the Anglican Missions from others. Face 
to face with Islam the whole of Christendom may well stand 
together, each communion taking heart from the success of all 
others as well as its own. So viewed, the advance is full of 
encouragement ; but Anglicans need a warning not to think too 
well of their own share in the advance ; it is only a share. 

Dr. Zwemer reviewed at Cairo the position as regards Asia. He 
could report every important city of Moslem Asia of over 100,000 
inhabitants occupied for missionary work. ‘And the efforts 
there carried on prove that the work is possible, under all con- 
ditions, everywhere.” But, he adds, “ Nowhere are the efforts at 
all commensurate with the opportunities.” ‘The Bible has been 
translated into every language of the Mohammedan world ” [in 
Asia, again, I take it]. ‘‘There are Moslem converts in every land 
where work has been attempted, fanaticism has decreased, and 
many converted Moslems are preaching the gospel.” In North 
India there are nearly 200 Christian pastors, catechists, and 
teachers who are converts from Islam or children of such con- 
verts. ‘‘ There is hardly a Christian congregation in the Punjab 
which does not have some members formerly in the ranks of Islam.” 
“Thousands of Moslem youth are receiving a Christian education 
in Egypt, India, Java, and Sumatra.” A similar synoptic view, 
were it taken, of the Missions in Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, Turkey, 
and North Africa, might bear comparison with the above, which 
is mainly of the farther East ; and certainly Persia, with its record 
of martyr converts, and marked success of Medical Missions, is no 
whit behind. 

There is, of course, a great deal to reckon with fer contra, even 
in these most favoured lands; continued hardness, opposition, 
and fanaticism. Moreover, there are great regions into which 
the Church has in no wise yet penetrated ; there are said to be, 
in Central Africa and in Central Asia and elsewhere, over 68 
millions of Moslems into whose countries Missions have not yet 
been carried. In smaller proportion, because the Moslem rulers 
forbid Missions ; in larger proportion, because the effort has not 
been made, or is restricted by orderof anxious Christianrulers. Even 
in Central Asia, however, in some cases, the eve of advance may 
have come. Stories of intense interest can be told, where it is 
safe to tell them without fear of publication, of heroic Christians, 
sometimes converts from Islam, straining at the leash, so to say, 
just outside the borders of such lands ; eager to go over the line, 
with their lives in their hands, to preach Christ crucified. One 
martyr story of this kind, from the Indian frontier, is probably 
fresh in every memory. 

Having taken this rapid and slender survey of the whole field, 
there remains for us to notice one problem and one ground 
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for encouragement. The problem is that of the influence of 
the ancient Eastern Churches. It arises, of course, only in certain 
restricted areas of the Moslem world. But those areas are, 
both in history and in circumstances, the typical Moslem lands. 
In places like Sumatra and Java the Moslems have contact 
with Christianity wholly or mainly in the shape of modern 
Missions, or the Christianity of immigrants whose Churches are 
alive, and more or less effective. This may have some bearing on 
the mass movements toward conversion there, though manifestly 
it does not wholly account for them, otherwise in India, China, 
and the chief part of Africa the same thing might be seen. It 
will be seen, at any rate, that Missions to Moslems are working to 
a very great advantage where the local representatives of Chris- 
tianity are worthy of their name and calling. But, turning to the 
lands pre-eminently Moslem, we are face to face with the sad 
fact of a very unworthy phase of Christianity, familiar to the 
Moslem, despised by him as much as it is hated. This Congress 
has, so far as my experience goes, been marked by a truly 
Christian spirit of universal brotherhood with Christians, and 
a loyal desire to say, to think, nothing unkind and unfair toward 
other Christian Churches or individuals. Far be it from me to 
introduce any other note. 

It is with the hearty desire to be generous as much as faithful, 
brotherly as much as critical, that I speak of the drawbacks of 
Eastern Christianity. I prefer not to enlarge upon them or to go 
into details. I only say with deep regret that, whatever may be 
the claims of one or other of the ancient Christian communities 
of the East, it is lamentably true that towards the Moslems they 
present a face of Christianity which is predominantly corrupt, 
stagnant, ignorant, and hopeless. The case is closely parallel 
to that of the Latin Church in South America, of which Bishop 
Kinsolving of Southern Brazil spoke such fair and wise words in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral last night. The Anglican Communion, by 
the hand of the American Church, has taken up in some measure 
the task of securing that Christianity in South America shall not 
be left to degeneration and despair, as, alas! it seemed like to do 
if the local representatives of the great Roman Church were left 
to go their own dark way. The Bishop went so far as to say 
(see Zimes report): “Let them send the Anglo-Saxon episcopate, 
and Church, and culture, and liturgy, and compel the modification 
of the Roman Church in those parts of the world where ignorance 
was densest and superstition was strongest.” It would never have 
occurred to me to use of my own motion so strong a phrase as 
“compel the modification” of the Eastern Churches, where they 
too have their dense ignorance and strong superstition. But that 
is our problem. What can be done, and how, to bring about this 
modification? Probably different methods must be applied to 
different cases. The Coptic Church or the Armenian may from 
its smaller size be open to influences from without, which cannot 
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touch a great body like the Greek Orthodox. The intellect and 
heart of the one may be reached by the very same pressure which 
in the case of the other can only be felt as, so to say, a pinch 
_ upon its toes. But upon our hearts for prayer, upon our minds 
for the devising of plans, there ought to be laid the urgent need 
of a great uplift for ancient Christianity in Moslem lands. Can 
we be anything but sad to know that Moslems will sometimes 
encourage their young people to go and see the Christians at 
worship, because they expect to find the form of Christianity 
at hand refute itself by its savour of idolatry and superstition ? 
They are awaking here and there to the fact that such a form 
of Christianity is not the only or the best form. They are 
reckoning with our Missions as presenting a form of Christianity 
which does not refute itself in their eyes, which is an invading 
force to be respected, to be feared perhaps, but. also to be in- 
quired into. The time is ripe for advance, and the time is more 
than ripe for reform in Eastern Christianity in Moslem lands. 
May one not fairly plead that this matter shall concern us 
all, as well as every right-minded aspiration for reunion or 
intercommunion? Is it not a one-sided and unworthy view of the 
position which makes it so easy for some theorists to paint as very 
black sheep the so-called “ proselytizers”, say in the Holy Land? 
There are men of God, full of a love for these Eastern Christians, 
almost equalled by their admiration for the steadfast patience and 
faith with which they have held their ground through these long 
centuries of oppression, men of God who would above all things 
desire to see them rejoicing in liberty, light, and love for their 
own sakes, but also for the sake of the Moslems among whom 
they dwell. Let such men have something better given them 
from us than a bad name. The encouragement, of which I wish 
to speak, in the face of the lack of conversions in some fields 
is this: Christian morality has made a wider impression than 
Christian theology. The Moslem knows the missionary is an 
“unbeliever”, and may be very unwilling to come under his 
theological teaching. But he knows he is a good man, kind, 
upright, true. He sees the children of the mission school clean 
in person, gentle in manners, good in conduct. He presently 
finds they set value on honesty, truth, and purity. He would 
like his own children brought up like that, if only they can be left 
Moslems. And even when he is told that the missionary neither 
will nor can teach the morals without the faith, he will use the 
Christian school. In like manner he will watch, and hold some 
company with, the evangelist, the doctor with all his generous 
aid and marvellous skill, the gentle lady who is to him a revelation 
of what womanhood can mean. Thus while, among races where 
converts are more easily won, perhaps by hundreds, there is little 
done to build up a sterling Christian moral character until the 
converts are within the Church ; in these fields where one by one 
the converts are hardly persuaded, there is, outside the Church, 
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a great and deep leavening influence, Christian morality preparing 
vail for and steadily commanding attention to the Christian 
aith. 

The Church may fairly claim that the advance in her few, weak 
missions to Moslems is enough to justify a great confidence. 
If only her faithful sons and daughters were placed thickly 
enough throughout all Moslem populations a new thing would 
be seen. The whole mass would feei the influence that now 
reaches only a favoured few around each mission compound, each 
godly officer’s bungalow. The solution would be found of the 
great problem of the day. Along this path alone lies the safe 
incursion of Western civilization upon Eastern morals. 

The Rev. Napier Ma.coLm said that Persia is the seat of 
Mohammedan nonconformity ; from the ancient Shiahs, whose 
creed is the national one, to the secret sect of Behdais, said to 
number a million. While all are amenable to Christian influence, 
the best opening is among those touched but not convinced by 
neo-Mohammedanism. There is a small, but regular, yearly 
return of baptisms. The mullas, or clergy, often support medical 
work, but are keenly opposed to the schools. Among some 
of the laity, however, there is a very strong demand for educa- 
tional help, indeed as strong as for medical work. Numerous 
inquirers are found, mixed with the simply inquisitive or argu- 
mentative. The missionary cannot choose his work; but really 
masterful temporal help always leads to higher things. In under- 
manned stations the overworked staff is sometimes tempted to 
merely satisfy importunity. To extend the Church in Moham- 
medan lands three things are equally needed: suitable reinforce- 
ments of missionaries ; more respect for religion in our national 
life ; and a school of churchmanship that will give a clear witness 
in these countries by habits of family prayer, Sunday observance, 
and a strong respect for the ninth commandment, without which 
nobody can do any good in a small community. If the Bishops 
and Archbishops now gathered in London would issue an ency- 
clical to members of the Anglican Communion now resident in 
Mohammedan lands, it would be thoroughly well received, and 
the effect on the missionary value of the Church would be 
great. Among a people liable to fanaticism, it is difficult to build 
up the institutions which even they themselves generally desire. 
Their thought and language are intertwined with a religion full 
of anti-Christian ideas. In our schools, where we teach English, 
two-thirds of the senior scholars are intellectually convinced before 
they leave. In Persia there is no religious liberty, and but few 
of the convinced are baptized. Still, if we do our duty, the time 
should not be far distant when, with undiminished demand for 
medical and educational work, the great cry will be for men and 
women who can devote themselves wholly to simply teaching the 
ospel. 

i The Rev. J. Cowpen Co te said that Mohammedan propaganda 
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concerns us here mainly as it comes across our own missionary 
effort among the people of Africa; but the matter also affects our 
national interests. The propaganda must be met; it should not 
be allowed by the governing bodies of the world to enter upon 
a serious course of physical and military development. Our own 
country has seen a movement of sympathy with Mohammedan 
culture rather than with the poor downtrodden Hindu; but to 
a certain extent there is a reaction from that position, in the 
conviction that our true allies will be found in the non-Moslem 
peoples with whom we have more affinity. 

The Rev. J. L. Macintyre (C.M.S., Nigeria) declared that 
if the Christian Church does not arouse itself West Africa is in 
danger of becoming Moslem. The strength of Mohammedanism 
is its simple creed; and he appealed to the Bishops for aid in 
that particular. It does not denationalize, and its publicity 
appeals strongly to the African. There is woful ignorance 
among those who go abroad as to what Mohammedanism means. 
One English official publicly declared himself a Mohammedan, 
and another was saved from a like course only by reading a well- 
known book lent him by a missionary. The speaker had found 
that Moslems, aware of his knowledge of Arabic, were unwilling to 
meet him in discussion. A central bureau of information is 
needed, where literature may be exchanged. The native Church 
should be roused to meet the Moslems on their own ground. 
Education is our greatest weapon in West Africa, and an aggressive 
missionary policy is imperative. 

The Rey. A. Taytor (British and Foreign Bible Society) had 
been refreshed by the optimism with which this great and difficult 
problem is being faced. He rejoiced to find the propaganda 
being checked in India. In Malaysia, Java, and Sumatra, the 
Moslem assault is modified by the isolation that results from 
Buddhism coming in between, and the temperament of the people 
is different from that farther west; but he would plead for a 
greater sense of our responsibility toward those lands. A check 
is being given to Mohammedan aggression in Central Africa ; but 
we need a religious blockhouse system right across Africa, that 
we may hold our own and march boldly northward to gather the 
people in, before they become Mohammedan by the dead weight 
of their surroundings. Our best Opportunity of dealing with 
Mohammedanism to-day is at its centre in Egypt, where it is 
being tested by the pressure of Western civilization. We need to 
multiply indefinitely the number of missionaries in that land. 

The Rev. PRreBeNDARy Fox, Hon. Sec. C.M.S., said that 
the danger of the Mohammedan propaganda is accentuated by 
the dead hand of diplomacy, and an unworthy timidity as regards 
grappling with a political force, an anti-religion, set against the 
influence of Great Britain. Then we send to Mohammedan 
lands, to represent Great Britain, men with a not very high 
standard of purity, and out of sympathy with the peoples to 
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whom they go. Mohammedans do not boast of morality, but 
they expect it in us. In Palestine his dragoman said that the 
‘Moslems were talking about our Sabbath desecration. These 
things constitute a lever for the propaganda against our national 
influence and mission work. 

The Rey. W. H. T. Garrpner, of Cairo, longed for some 
practical result as the outcome of this meeting, which was really 
one for the attention of missionary statesmen and strategists, 
although held in the smallest hall of the Congress. Islam is 
the problem of problems, and Mohammedanism is successfully 
contesting Africa against us. From the point of instant and 
immediate danger, Asia is not in it. Bishop Westcott has pointed 
out in Zhe East and the West that we must strengthen centres like 
Cairo, and have chains of missions to catch the tribes. So also we 
should strengthen the Missions in North-West China and in East 
Africa. Would it not be possible for the Lambeth Conference to 
consult with responsible missionary bodies in America and England, 
so that the Mission Boards and all the Bishops shall agree as to 
where the Anglican Communion and its Missions need strengthen- 
ing and to what extent; to be followed by a definite appeal, in 
the name of the Anglican Communion, for men and money, con- 
formably with their conclusions ? 

CaPTAIN STREETEN, R.N., spoke of the difficulty of producing 
any sense of sin in a Mohammedan. He had known a mis- 
sionary charge a mulla, before his people, with being absolutely 
immoral; and both mulla and people acknowledged the truth 
of the charge with the greatest unconcern. A knowledge of 
Arabic gains much Mohammedan respect and ensures missionary 
usefulness. ‘The Mohammedan does not believe that Christians 
pray. The speaker read prayers on board his vessel, and an 
Arab chief present asked what the captain was doing. The 
answer made a deep impression. Inconsistencies of professing 
Christians undoubtedly do much harm among Mohammedans. 

The Rev. O. CREIGHTON had spent a year in Asia Minor, with 
opportunities of talking to missionaries. There are no English 
Missions there and, he believed, no Episcopalian Missions at all. 
The American Presbyterians and Congregationalists have colleges 
at Constantinople, Smyrna, and Beyrout. When the missionaries 
came out some hundred years ago, the entire object was conversion 
of Mohammedans, and there was some success in that way. 
After a time, however, opposition from Government head quarters 
was so strong that all missionary effort was given up, and the 
workers turned their attention to the Armenians and Greeks ; 
but they felt this to be unsatisfactory. There was no’ prospect 
of winning the Moslem through the native form of Christianity. 
The tawdry ornaments and the images of the Greek Church do 
not appeal to the Moslem’s mind; but he understands simple 
and reverent service in a plain building like his own mosque. 
He had heard recently from an American missionary that signs 
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are not wanting that the Moslems here and there are awaking 
to the fact that in Protestant Christianity there is something 
demanding their attention. In a large city in the interior five 
groups of Moslems meet every week to study the Bible. One 
of these groups numbers 130 persons. 

The Rev. T. BRoapwoop JoHNson, of Uganda, said that the 
new element which constitutes the crisis in Africa is the political 
change that has come over that continent during the last genera- 
tion. The territory not ruled by Christian governments is now 
very small indeed. There is a new freedom, not only for the 
native and for the gospel, but for the Mohammedan. Standing 
where we work on the western edge of the Uganda protectorate, 
we may trace the arc of a circle of 2,000 miles radius where there 
is no Christian work at all. From the edge on which we stand 
we may trace a line round the unevangelized districts to include 
an area of nearly five million square miles containing pagan and 
Mohammedan peoples. Is it not a strategic position ? 

The CuairMAN said he had had his eyes opened as to the 
profound danger latent in the Islam of to-day. We had been 
reminded of the reviving power of the missionary spirit in 
Mohammedanism. It was necessary to grasp the fact that Egypt 
is a strategic point in the great battle of the Cross and the 
Crescent. Beside the importance of Egypt, we had assuredly 
gathered the opportunity of Persia under its peculiar conditions. 
The nonconformist Mohammedan who was putting the bigoted 
clergy caste aside, would be far more accessible to the Christian 
message than those in many other parts of the great world of 
Islam. We had been reminded that the testimony to Islam 
must be through a living Church. It was important to remember 
what had been witnessed to, namely, the power of the most 
simple external confession of the name of Christ and the worship 
of Almighty God, in Mohammedan eyes. Surely this was a most 
important matter to keep before Christian people who go to the 
Hast. A great bazaar preacher, arguing in a circle of Moham- 
medanism, somehow got upon the subject of original sin. One 
of the crowd said, “It is false; I have known a human being 
who was without sin.” It was found that the man had been 
servant in the household of an English political officer, and the 
supposed sinless being was the officer’s wife who had so power- 
fully impressed the man by her consistent Christian walk. 
Despite the terrible Mohammedan doctrine concerning woman, 
the spiritual witness had been omnipotent with the man to reveal 
the power of Christianity to lift human life above the bondage of 
corruption. 

In response to an appeal that had been made by Mr. Gairdner 
of Cairo, the chairman closed with a fervent prayer that God would 
move in Mohammedan hearts the sense of sin, and in Christian 
hearts the spirit of sacrifice. 
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EQUIPMENT OF THE CLERGY AS FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY WORKERS 


By THE Rev. D. H. D. WiLkinson (Secretary C.M.S., Candidates 
Department) 


The missionary clergyman, like his brother at home, is a 
““messenger, watchman, and steward of the Lord”. But unlike 
the home clergyman, he is a messenger to those who do not know 
what he is talking about, and he therefore needs special ability to 
make his message clear ; he is a watchman against the unfamiliar 
dangers which spring from alien thought and non-Christian ethics, 
and therefore, he needs both far-seeing insight and sensitive wis- 
dom ; and he is the steward of a hitherto unknown Lord, needing 
therefore peculiar tact and judgement in dealing with His house- 
hold the Church. How then is he to be equipped? I pass over, 
because it is a subject for prayer rather than discussion, that 
inward equipment of motive and spirit expressed in the lines : 


Christ! I am Christ’s! and let the Name suffice you, 
Ay, for me too He greatly hath sufficed ; 

Lo with no winning words I would entice you, 
Paul has no honour and no friend but Christ ! 


Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the highest, 
Cannot confound, nor doubt Him, nor deny ; 

Yea, with one voice—O world, though thou deniest, — 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


Whatever his attainments, the missionary clergyman can hardly 
avoid being a “ theological authority ” in his own Mission. To him, 
therefore, applies in a very special sense the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s injunction at the Albert Hall the other night: “Think out 
your faith and its application.” To a considerable extent, at least, 
he must already have done this, before he dares to give battle to 


1 See, in Appendix, Papers S.D. 5a, 54, 5¢, 5d. 
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the giant faiths of the ancient East ; or the mere weight of antiquity 
and numbers may paralyse him when he realizes that, so far as creed 
is concerned, he belongs to a small minority of the human race. 
His previous study of theology, therefore, must have been (as Bishop 
Churton reminds us in his paper) something more than he can get 
by “leaning on his tutors for direction during six short terms at a 
college.” 

Without attempting to define a standard of theological equip- 
ment, I think we shall all agree on three points, viz.: First, he 
must have learned that the study of theology is the study of 
living truth. If theological study has only meant for him the 
storing up of controversial ammunition—well, he may ‘‘ keep his 
powder dry”, but it won’t be effective! Nor again will it do for his 
study to have been the mere acquiring of certain opinions, or the 
getting up of certain books, and still less the cramming up for 
certain examinations. But his previous theological equipment 
must mean for him true conviction, deep and reverent, that he is 
trying to know more of God and His kingdom, so as the better to 
interpret Him to the nations, and to win them for Christ. 
Secondly, this will mean that he has learned that his study of 
theology must never cease. The late Bishop Westcott used to say 
that the only man of whom he had absolutely no hope was “ the 
cocksure man”! I suppose, because such a man is persuaded 
that he knows all there is to know. The theologically equipped 
clergyman will not go abroad in that spirit; because he will go 
convinced that his task requires more of him than he has yet 
learned of the depth, and breadth, and height, of the truth of God ; 
and therefore that he must continue to study. But this will not 
mean that his opinions and message vary with the latest book he 
has read, for, thirdly, his theological equipment must mean that 
he has acquired convictions and perspective. Convictions he must 
have, for, “We speak that we do know”; and his study should 
mean that, though he has not yet solved every problem, he holds 
his fundamental convictions with mind as well as heart, with reason 
as well as with intuition or experience. If he is not ready to give 
an answer concerning the faith that is in him, he will indeed be a 
blind leader of the blind. Perspective also he must have. For 
he of all men has need to discern between what is fundamental 
and what is not ; between the important and the trivial, between 
that which is essentially and universally Christian, and that which 
is, after all, only racial, or in a partial sense ecclesiastical. 

“Think out your faith and its application.” These words 
remind one of another saying of the late Bishop Westcott, viz. 
“You will never be theologians if you only study theology.” The 
application of the faith to new problems nieans that one must 
study those problems. The man who goes out to be a leader in 
the Church’s warfare, in what is to him a new environment, should 
study that environment profoundly. He is not equipped for his 
work without some real knowledge of the people among whom 
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his work lies, their genius, their history, their thought, their view- 
point, their customs and ideas, their literature and ideals. True, 
he cannot start his work fully equipped in these ways, but he can 
start it with a fixed habit and purpose of all-round study; study 
which is not confined to books alone, but which means an inten- 
tion to learn from every source. Thus far I have touched on 
his equipment as regards his message ; but the messenger himself 
is, at least, as important. For the very fact that the clergyman has 
a position of ecclesiastical precedence means that he is inevitably 
regarded as, in a special sense, an outward and visible sign and ex- 
pression of the message. Hence he can very easily be an unwitting 
stumblingblock in the way of its acceptance if he expresses it clum- 
sily and unattractively in his habits and his character, for by these, 
more than by anything else, it must necessarily be judged. But 
who is sufficient for these things ? Certainly not the man who has 
not learned in fellowship with Christ to love the unlovable, and so 
be girded with humility with a view to’service. Surely also he is 
unqualified who does not know the compulsion of sincere sym- 
pathy to bear another’s burden, or who has not learned to have 
insight into another’s spiritual needs and aspirations ; and to be a 
self-obliterating leader, and never a driver, of men. But this love, 
humility, sympathy, insight, and leadership can only be cultivated 
by practice ; and therefore the missionary clergyman must have 
had some very real experience of ministering to the spiritual needs 
of men at home. 

This brings me to some concluding practical questions. 

The ranks ‘of the missionary clergy are recruited from (1) the 
ranks of the already ordained home clergy; (2) men specially 
prepared, at missionary colleges or elsewhere, for this branch of 
service. As regards the first of these, a man’s equipment will 
mainly depend upon what have been his private ideals and personal 
habits in the past regarding such matters as study, character, and 
work ; and these we cannot discuss. But as regards the second, 
there are three possible courses, and the question arises, which is best 
for his equipment ? (1) The candidate for the missionary ministry 
may be given the same preparation as for the home ministry, and 
then be sent into a curacy for two or more years before he sails. 
The advantages would seem to be that a certain width of general 
education, as well as some theological, is secured ; that some ex- 
perience of dealing pastorally with human nature can be gained ; 
and that first mistakes are made where they matter least. 
Against the plan it may be urged that his environment of Western 
thought and Western Church life will mean that he has more to 
unlearn when he goes abroad. But need this be so if he does not 
stay in it too long, and if he sets himself to cultivate adaptability and 
to study Missions and their problems? (2) He can be ordained 
and sent abroad at once, on completing his theological course at a 
college. The advantage or otherwise of this plan must largely 
depend upon the sort of theological instruction given at the 
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college. I do not mean its ecclesiastical colour, but if I may 
so put it, its home or foreign colour. For example, the “ home” 
colouring of lectures on the Thirty-nine Articles might be their 
place in English Church history, their connexion with Roman 
and’ Puritan controversies; but the “foreign” colour would 
emphasize rather their bearing on comparative religion, and 
their-answers to some of the common problems which underlie 
Eastern philosophies. Of course, there is the danger lest a young 
man so trained and sent should regard himself as fully equipped 
to start with; but if his training has to this extent failed, the use- 
ful period of silence while he is learning a new language will come 
to the help of his mission. (3) He can be givena preliminary and 
foundation theological course, and be sent abroad as a layman to 
be ordained in the future. The advantages would appear to be 
that before he and the Church are committed to the full respon- 
sibility of his ordination for missionary service, he is tested on the 
spot as to his ability to learn the language, and as to his general 
capacity for the work of influencing and winning the people. Also 
his final study for ordination can (at least in some cases) be more 
readily given that oriental or other colouring, or view-point, which 
will best enable him to adapt ‘his message to his hearers. Of 
course, this plan involves, as essential for its success, opportunities 
for books or lectures, and opportunities for such spiritual service 
as is open to laymen, and that the burden of practical work shall 
not crush out strength and time for quiet, unhurried, uncrammed 
theological study. 


EQUIPMENT OF DOCTORS AS FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY WORKERS 


By Prorrssor Carvess (Professor of Surgery at King’s College, 
and Surgeon to King’s College Hospital) 


The subject naturally divides itself into two parts, viz. equip- 
ment for the field, and equipment in the field. 

I. ELquipment for the mission field, or the preparation of doctors 
to undertake medical mission work, may be considered under two 
heads, viz. medical and spiritual. 

Medically.—The different conditions that obtain in most places 
where Medical Missions are located to those at home must be 
kept in mind in arranging the course of study and of work of 
would-be medical missionaries. 

1, There are no consultants or specialists to fall back on in the 
treatment of difficult or unusual cases. The medical missionary 
is general practitioner, consultant, and specialist in one, and his 
training must therefore be an all-round one, including all the 
specialities which may be required. 

_ 2. The medical missionary must know something of the par- 
ticular and special diseases which may occur in the portion of the 
field to which he is located. At home there are but few oppor- 
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tunities in our general hospitals of seeing diseases common to the 
Tropics, but both in London and Liverpool special Schools of 
Tropical Medicine have been started, and to these our would-be 
medical missionary ought to go, so that he may be equipped as 
far as possible in dealing with these special affections. Perhaps 
one may mention the peculiar needs of ophthalmic work, which 
in the East bulks so largely. 

3. It is essential that before a medical man is left in charge of 
a mission hospital or dispensary he should have had the oppor- 
tunity of gaining such experience in surgical and medical work as 
shall give him self-confidence and self-control ; i.e. it is undesirable 
that a medical missionary should be sent direct from his medical 
school to a post of responsibility in the mission field. The young 
man just qualified has a large idea of his own capabilities and 
importance, but he needs educating in discretion and in judge- 
ment, so that he shall not attempt things surgically which he is 
unfit to carry through, and thereby bring discredit to the cause 
which he desires to further. Medical work in the mission field 
is perhaps easier than at home, in that it is freed from the investiga- 
tions of troublesome coroners and interfering busybodies ; but on 
the other hand it must ever be kept in mind that it is evidential 
in its character as well as philanthropic, and that under these 
circumstances failures cannot be tolerated, and operations had, 
at any rate at first, better not be undertaken unless success is 
assured as far as human provision can assure it. To this end 
our young medical missionary must have been enabled to learn 
discretion. It is an arguable question whether that discretion 
and experience should be gained at home or abroad, and there is 
much to be said for sending him out into the field to work as the 
assistant and helper of some experienced man who himself will 
gain by his fresh zeal and knowledge, and will be able to guide 
him into wise practice. 

4. Medical Missions are always more or less “hard up”, and 
it is desirable that our young man should be trained in working 
economically. Hospitals at home are usually in a more or less 
similar condition, but they hope and trust that some kind fairy 
will come along and help them in their time of need, and usually 
this hope is not falsified, so that hospital economy is not as rigid 
as it might be. But in the mission field things are different, and 
the necessity for economy is still more:urgent. Possibly a few 
months spent at home in one of our home Medical Missions 
would do much good in emphasizing this point. 

5. The medical missionary often has to undertake work in 
outlying parts of the mission field where civilization is almost 
unknown, and but little assistance of any kind is to be obtained. 
It is impossible to obtain drugs or bandages from a shop round 
the corner, or special splints : things which he cannot do for him- 
self have to be left, or a delay due to sending home for help must 
follow, and thus it is desirable that he should be well trained in 
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the technical details of pharmacy, carpentering, simple work in 
metals, and cutlery. He is the doctor, but also the dispenser, 
the architect and builder, the splint maker, the knife sharpener, 
possibly the nurse, and certainly in many cases the cook and 
bedmaker.. Of course in some centres where a hospital has been 
founded for some time, many of these duties are suitably filled by 
trained assistants ; but certainly in pioneer work and in itineration 
these posts may have to be filled by the doctor, who is the general’ 
factotum. 
Spiritually.—The character of the training required under this 
heading must, of course, vary with the position taken by the 
medical man in the Mission, but it has been found that three 
statements cover the ground under discussion: (1) he should not 
be a clergyman ; (2) there is no necessity for him to be a trained 
theologian ; (3) he must be a practical soul-winner, who knows 
well how to present to his patients the living Christ as a Saviour, 
and as a Keeper. It is unnecessary for him to be a clergyman, 
(1) because the necessary training for ordination will take up a great 
deal of time which might be better spent in following out the line 
of technical training suggested above ; (2) because ordination will 
throw upon him many duties which can easily be taken by others, 
and interfere with the efficiency of his testimony for Christ as 
a doctor. Moreover, where there are doctors, there are usually 
clergy within reach who can undertake the clerical duties that are 
necessary in connexion with the Mission. It is wise that the 
relationship between doctor and cleric should be clearly defined 
at the outset ; it will avoid friction and prevent overlapping of 
work. The doctor should be the head of the medical work. He 
should be the man to conduct the services which are the chief 
object of the work; he should have time and opportunity for 
personal work amongst the patients; but he will call in the 
assistance of the clergy in suitable cases for further training and 
instruction in preparation for baptism, or give the clergy such oppor- 
tunities as may be possible for speaking or working in the wards 
of the hospital. The necessity for keeping the doctor as the head 
of the religious work in the hospital is obvious, as it is the doctor 
whom the patients trust in, and to whom they look as the means 
of their assistance and restoration to health. Deep training in 
theology, more especially from the dogmatic side, is scarcely 
needed for the majority of medical missionaries. This is obvious 
when one considers the shifting character of the patients, who 
rarely stay in hospital sufficiently long to need such training as is 
given by a theological expert. It suffices as a rule for the doctor 
to study the religion of his patients, so as to be able to meet the 
difficulties raised by them from their own peculiar standpoints, 
and a long course of theological training at home in Church 
doctrines will probably not assist him in the performance of this 
task. Beyond this he must be able to put the way of life to his 
patients clearly and distinctly, and to point out to them in the 
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simplest way how that the Christ is able to keep as well as to 
save. Such powers will be developed better by putting our 
would-be medical missionary into touch with the practical work 
of some home Medical Mission or keen evangelistic effort than 
by sending him for three or six months or more into a theological 
training college. 

Il. Equipment in the field. 

1. The time of miracles is past, and the work of the medical 
missionary has altered in its character since our Lord and the 
apostles went about preaching and healing. The place of the 
miraculous has been taken by the scientific medical and surgical 
work of the present day, and this is of as much value evidently 
to-day as were the miracles of our Lord in the past. The doctor 
must, therefore, be efficiently equipped with instruments, drugs, 
appliances of all sorts and kinds if the maximum of value is to be 
obtained from his work. To this end effective support must be 
given to him from home, and organizations of a suitable character 
must be arranged in order to obtain the funds and the materials 
for keeping things going satisfactorily. ; 

2. The value of a hospital in medical mission work cannot be 
overestimated, as it allows the work to go on in particular cases 
for days and weeks, and patients who come in hardened and 
embittered against Christianity are gradually broken down and 
transformed by the continued kindness shown them. An out- 
patient clinique is comparatively feeble as an evangelistic agency 
compared with that derived from the establishment of a hospital. 
The hospital must not be too large, or the medical work will 
swamp the spiritual ; but it should be sufficiently large and well 
appointed to deal with the needs of the district and to serve as 
a suitable evangelistic agency. It is not desirable that patients 
should be rushed out of the wards too quickly when healed, 
but it should be possible when necessary to keep them in for 
a little longer if they show signs of blessing. 

3. Two doctors ought always to go together, so that if need be 
one can go on furlough or itinerating without the work at the base 
coming to an end. ‘‘ Two are better than one” is a saying never 
more true than in this connexion. 

4. It must be remembered that medical and surgical science is 
progressing by leaps and bounds, and that it is essential, if good. 
work is to be done, that our doctors when they return home on 
furlough should be allowed opportunities for study so that they 
may be kept az courant with modern progress, and be lifted a 
little from the rut into which they are lable to get if their only 
view of medical work is their own. Money spent on study during 
the time of furlough is money well invested. 
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EQUIPMENT OF WOMEN AS FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
WORKERS 


By Miss ELtteN Humpurey (Chairman of S.P.G. Women 
Candidates’ Sub-committee) 


“Send us more workers” is the cry from abroad. ‘“ Here is 
one woman struggling to do the work of ten—there are parishes 
at home with ten women to do the work of one.” It is easy to 
see that the proportion is wrong. Not always so easy to answer 
the question “ Who shall go?” even when the individual response 
is heard “Send me”. What kind of women are wanted as 
missionaries? what are the particular gifts or qualifications needed 
for this work? how may they be cultivated or acquired ? 

Of course every one here has read the excellent papers on 
equipment. Perhaps most people think of equipment solely as 
the result of training. Training is now generally acknowledged 
to be necessary for this service of so great difficulty. There is 
much to say about training, but first let us admit that it cannot 
do everything. It cannot create, it can only test, educate, check 
or develop the gifts and qualities of body, soul, and spirit which 
each individual brings. A fundamental part of the necessary 
equipment lies in the temperament, character, personality. Can 
we say what are the marks of a missionary? We think at once 
of many needful qualities—patience, imagination, adaptability, 
reverence, self-control, endurance ; of many disqualifying marks— 
selfcentredness, nerves worn outside, stereotyped views, conceit ; 
but it will be enough to mention two essential requisites. For what 
is the aim of a missionary’s life? Witness: we speak that we do 
know. There must be first-hand personal knowledge of spiritual 
things, issuing in consecration of life and surrender of will. 
Secondly, there must be a call to this particular work. Vocation 
comes in different ways. To some, it is the strong call of a plain 
duty; to some the response of love to love; with some there is 
a thirst for souls which amounts to a passion. This love of souls 
in greater or less degree is, I suppose, essential for a missionary ; 
but is often latent when the call of duty is heard, and it may be 
brought out and developed by training and use. 

The first object then of training, I take it, is to test the reality 
of these essential foundations of missionary equipment, and to 
strengthen them. Because of them the character will be dis- 
ciplined, self-knowledge, self-control will be learned, and the 
missionary will unconsciously become a centre of harmony and 
a radiator of love—an adept in that art of living with other 
people which seems more difficult.for women than for men. 

The second purpose of training is to produce that tone and 
temper of mind which Miss Gollock has so ably described in her 
paper, which discerns the essential from the external, enabling 
the missionary to understand and do justice to the point of 
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view of other minds, and thus bridge the gulf between East 
and West. 

The third thing aimed at is to equip the missionary with tools 
and weapons for her warfare and work. Here I know not 
whether to place first habits of devotion or knowledge of the 
Bible and Church doctrine. Too much stress can hardly be laid 
on either. We are too ready to take both for granted. The 
temptation to put work before prayer is very great nowadays. 
Martha is thought more useful than Mary. But a missionary, of ali 
people, must feed her own lamp with oil if she is really to lighten 
others. I should not dare to say this, but it is urged from so 
many quarters that what is most wanted to make the Christian 
witness everywhere more effective is that there should be more 
prayer, which means that time must be allowed even at the 
expense of doing apparently less work. The use and necessity 
of such quiet times has to be learnt as part of the equipment : 
it will not be learnt, but it can be practised amid the ceaseless 
claims of work abroad. As to Bible study and knowledge of 
doctrine, it is, of course, a fundamental necessity: people often 
do not realize till they have begun their training that they really 
know nothing thoroughly about what they are proposing to set 
out and teach. Vague and traditional knowledge will not do for 
a missionary, and careful intelligent study is needed. | Without 
these essentials the highest intellectual gifts may be fruitless, and 
with them the humblest may be true interpreters of Christianity 
to the heathen. 

Are we, then, to be content with a low standard of intellectual 
culture or practical efficiency? Certainly not. No gift or qualifi- 
cation is too high. A deaconess’ training is, of course, invaluable. 
Women doctors should have the highest possible professional 
qualification ; nurses should be fully trained and certificated ; 
and teachers should be thoroughly equipped for their work, 
whether their qualification be elementary or secondary or a 
University degree. Kindergarten experience is very useful. To 
a girl who aspires to be a missionary I would say, Get the best 
qualification of which you are capable in your own line, and then 
come for distinct missionary training. Every missionary should 
at least be able to do some one thing well. How long is this 
distinctive missionary training to be? That depends upon what 
each individual needs. For those who have had no previous 
training two years is none too long; for those who are already 
otherwise trained, including doctors and nurses, all will agree that 
some period of distinctive missionary preparation is necessary : 
especially for help in the devotional life and study of missionary 
methods. 

What of the more practical side of missionary training? No 
two persons are alike. Uniformity is to be avoided, and 
there should be enough variety in the methods of training to suit 
different types of character and different types of Missions. For 
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this reason, if more training homes are needed—as one outcome 
of this Congress—I should prefer multiplying small centres to 
centralizing in one big college, because I believe in individual 
treatment in work of this kind. There are, of course, some 
practical things every woman should learn during training if she 
has not already mastered them. For her own health’s sake and 
that of fellow workers she should learn something about the laws 
of health and elementary nursing. District nursing gives very 
valuable experience. She should also understand simple cookery 
and laundry methods. For those who are going to be industrial 
teachers technical courses are given in the subjects required. 
All who are going to be evangelistic workers should have some 
knowledge of methods of teaching, and especially should know 
how to give Bible lessons, which is not the same thing as knowing 
the Bible. They should also have some experience in dealing 
with individuals and with classes, which can probably best be 
learnt in ordinary parish work under supervision. Then there 
should be time for some study of Church history and history 
of Missions, and very certainly time for study of the religion 
and customs of the people to whom she is going. If language 
can be added to the equipment it is of inestimable value, but this 
is not always possible. 

Here, surely, is enough to fill two years of training; it is a 
mistake to send people out badly equipped, even if gaps at 
the front call loudly to hurry out reinforcements. More and 
more I hope it will be possible to treat the first year in the field 
as a further year of training. If the new-comer plunges into 
work at once, real language study has a poor chance. 

This is a very imperfect sketch of the equipment aimed at. I 
trust the discussion is going to throw much light on this subject, 
and show in what things equipment has been deficient, and how it 
may be improved. Are the right people being sent out? The 
standard of requirements seems to be steadily rising. Is there 
still room for women of only average attainments, provided they 
have the spiritual equipment? and will there be any place found 
for volunteers in future from the lower ranks of society to whom, 
as to all other ranks, the call is making itself heard? How are 
America and Canada dealing with this matter of training ? 


DISCUSSION 


The Rev. C. R. Duppuy (Birmingham) thought there was a 
close connexion between the supply and equipment of missionaries. 
The present crisis in Christianity demanded, in his opinion, a 
strengthening of the missionary forces, because the Church had 
an opportunity for extension all over the world which it would 
probably never have again. He therefore inquired whether it 
would be possible for a number of the younger clergy especially, 
and also some of the recognized leaders, to volunteer themselves 
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for the work. He would like all clergy asked when they were 
ordained whether they would volunteer for service abroad as well 
as at home, and that the Bishops should send to the Board the 
names of those who had volunteered for foreign work. He also 
suggested that a special man should be detailed by the Board of 
Missions to visit all the stations for the purpose of ascertaining 
their needs, and to send men out to supply them. 

Mrs. CREIGHTON suggested that missionary workers who were 
present should state what were the defects in their training, so 
that they might be remedied in those now being taught; and 
that the veteran workers should state what they felt were the 
defects in the training of the new recruits. She also inquired 
whether it was not possible to give some part of the training 
in the country where the future missionary was going to work. 
It had been suggested by an Indian missionary that it might be 
possible for the workers, in order to learn the language, to do 
what people did when they wished to learn French or German— 
to go and live in a native Christian family for a time. She also 
considered that the training was much too general, and thought 
it would be advisable to consider how far it could ‘be specialized. 
Could not the missionaries, therefore, be appointed earlier to 
definite posts and trained for the work of special missionaries, 
and in that connexion could not more language-teaching be done 
at home? Considering the large number of Eastern people who 
were living in London, it ought to be possible to get really good 
language-teaching in some of the Indian languages in this 
country. She gathered that when clergy, who had already been 
ordained for work at home, offered themselves for the mission 
field, it was not thought necessary they should have any special 
training for that work. She desired to ask whether that was 
quite wise, and whether in view of the tremendous problems in 
India and China it would not be advisable to give them time, 
before they went out, to equip themselves for the special posts 
to which they were going. 

Miss Emery (New York) remarked that the missionary who 
went from America into the mission field needed exactly. the 
same equipment as the missionary who went from any other part 
of the Anglican Communion. ‘There were two training schools 
for deaconesses in America, one in New York and the other in 
Philadelphia, to which the missionaries were much indebted, and 
the women who were trained in them went to the mission fields 
in all parts of the world. 

Dr. C. F. Harrorp (Principal of Livingstone College, and 
Physician to the Church Missionary Society) thought every one 
would agree with his remark, that if the missionary workers were 
not fit to do their work they would not be good workers. He 
pleaded that more consideration should be given to bodily and 
physical questions, both of the missionaries abroad and at home. 
Untold expense was caused by breakdowns, and, what was far 
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worse, great suffering was caused through ignorance of necessary 
knowledge concerning health, while deaths frequently took place 
because those who went forth did not know how to protect them- 
selves from strictly preventable disease. Prevention was better 
than cure, and it was a first essential that those who went forth 
should be absolutely fit physically and possess knowledge of how 
to preserve their health. The Church Missionary Society had 
been the pioneer in giving medical training to the missionaries, 
and for sixteen years he personally had been the Principal of 
Livingstone College, which gave training to men, not for the 
purpose of sending out half-qualified medical missionaries, but 
to give missionaries knowledge of how to meet the risks connected 
with their lives where they had to be doctors to themselves and 
their own families. 

The Rev. FATHER HERBERT KELLy (Superior of the Society 
of the Sacred Mission, Kelham) entered a protest against 
some of the passages in the printed papers with regard to the 
absence of a need for a very high intellectual training in 
those who were going to deal with simple people. There 
were no simple people, and there was no simple message 
for them if there were. There was nothing so complex in the 
world as a child; if there was anything just a little more com- 
plexed it was an African villager, because he had such a very 
simple and therefore inadequate way of explaining himself, and 
the missionary had to understand so much in order to make up 
the deficiencies of what the native was trying to say. The highest 
intellectual training was needed, not only for the man’s sake, but 
for the sake of his work. 

The Rev. F. J. Grirriru (S.P.G., North China) thought the 
present missionary colleges supplied the need for general and 
special training, because the students had opportunities of being: 
trained in some knowledge of medicine, theology, and practical 
evangelistic work. At his own station he saw as many as seventy 
or eighty patients a day, although he was not a docter, and he 
had pulled out more teeth than most dentists. In reply to 
Mrs. Creighton’s question, he desired to affirm that in China 
some of the missionary’s training took place in the mission field, 
because he had to serve two years as a probationer under the 
missionary in charge. 

ARCHDEACON Urpcuer (S.P.G., Mashonaland) thought the first 
necessary equipment for missionaries was that they should be 
clothed with humility, because the amount of “ cocksureness ” which 
some of them exhibited when they first went to the mission field 
was painful. It was absolutely necessary that the workers should be 
humble, because a young man who could not do humble work 
was no good. People sometimes went out and preached to the 
natives, although they had no knowledge of their manners and 
customs, and in that way did more harm than good. If workers, 
when they came out, would have sufficient humility to accept 
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the advice of those who had been working in the country for 
years, they would be able to do a good work. 

The Rey. H. PAKENHAM-WALSH (S.P.G., South India) referred 
to the question of the work of-educational missionaries in India and 
other Eastern countries. Missionaries who had learned English 
theology were sent out to India, and were confronted with native 
philosophy ; they were sent out having learned Latin and Greek, 
and found it was more important to know Sanskrit or Arabic ; 
they were sent out to deal with the thought of an ancient and 
wonderful people who had been thinking for thousands of years 
before: England came into existence, and to try and correct the 
mistakes in their thought. It was not sufficient to send out 
a University man with a University training; he must have 
a special training in Indian thought, and in his opinion that 
would be best done by a great Oriental missionary training college 
in England, the majority of the teachers being Orientalists from 
India and other Eastern lands. If the Protestant missionary 
societies would co-operate in carrying out that idea, they would 
not only gain an inestimable benefit of mutual knowledge as they 
mixed with each other, but learn an important branch of their 
duty. Owing to the exigencies of work, missionaries were not 
given time on the field for thought, let alone for training. He 
suggested that during the years of training a discrimination should 
be made among the students, by a competent man, who would 
say that one man was suitable as a pastor, another as an 
evangelist, another for hard work, and so on. In his opinion 
it was necessary to find out what missionaries were fit for before 
being sent to a particular country, and a whole lot of them 
should not be thrown like a pack of cards into the middle of the 
mission field. 

The BisHop or Ucanpa pleaded for four things in the train- 
ing and equipment of missionary workers. In the first place, he 
thought they should have a business training; in the second 
place, they should study Church history, because he believed the 
trend of Christianity at home and abroad was in the direction of 
primitive Christianity; in the third place, they should study 
missionary literature asa regular part of their training ; and, in the 
fourth place, they should make a thorough study of Church 
organization, on which questions cropped up almost at the very 
beginning of missionary work. 

Miss Bianp (C.M.S., Agra) in reply to Mrs. Creighton’s ques- 
tions, said the difficulty of living in a Christian family for the 
purpose of learning the language was that Christian families were 
not always willing to receive missionaries. With regard to learn- 
ing the language at home, very often the candidate did not know 
whether she was going to India, China, or Africa, and her sphere 
of work was not settled until almost the last moment. ‘That was 
a great difficulty in the way ; but if it could be settled, she knew 
of many retired missionaries who would be very glad to teach 
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languages. She thoroughly endorsed the need of missionaries 
having training on the field, which she thought might be done by 
the younger workers living with the older workers for at least 
a year. 

Bteube F. F. Jounson (South Dakota, U.S.A.) said there was room 
in the mission field for persons of average attainment in the ordinary 
accepted usage of the word. It might be necessary to have intel- 
lectual missionaries also, but Jesus said that the worker must also 
have the dynamic, the power. One reason there were not enough 
men for the mission field was because too many men thought they 
were too well equipped to go out and work among the briars. 

The Rev. W. H. T. GarRDNER (C.M.S., Cairo), after endorsing 
what had just been stated with regard to the need of men with aver- 
age ability, entered a strong plea for the teaching of a course of | 
elementary philosophy and logic to outgoing missionaries, not 
necessarily to everybody, but to those who thought they would 
benefit by it, especially those who would have to argue with in- 
tellectual natives. A slight grounding in philosophy enabled 
aman to approach theology from a fruitful point of view, and 
converts appreciated it. He also thought that if a man contem- 
plating going to the mission field had not much time for special 
training, it would be a mistake to trouble about the language 
until he arrived in the country; it would be better for him to 
devote his time to a course of study on mission subjects. 

Miss FULLER (nurse to the South African Church Railway 
Mission, Grahamstown) said that the mission with which she was 
connected had tried an experiment of linking to the mission work 
of the Church a band of fully trained nurses, occupied primarily 
witb their professional work, although they were loyal Church- 
women ; and that had given her an opportunity of observing 
some of the difficulties in the way of professional and missionary 
work. It was important, in sending out missionaries or nurses to 
a white population, that they should be thoroughly trained. She 
thought any person undertaking professional work in connexion 
with a mission should have a proper understanding of the value 
of the example of a consistent Christian life, and that was one of the 
difficulties, to get the professionally trained nurse to realize that the 
two things could be combined properly. In reply to Mrs. Creigh- 
ton’s questions, personally had she known more about the subject 
when she first contemplated going out into the mission field she 
would have taken steps to join the S.P.G. training home before 
she started, because her training as a Christian teacher was very 
incomplete. Although as a nurse one could not do systematic 
Christian teaching, she had many opportunities of teaching which 
were thrown away if she did not know where to begin. Any one 
who had to do with domestic life should learn how to cook, and 
have some idea of economy. 

The Rev. Eat: SANDYS (Secretary C.M.S., Calcutta) said there 
was no subject on which so little had been done during the last 
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twenty years as missionary equipment. When a man had passed 
his examination he was fortunate if he knew where he was to be 
stationed, but it was impossible to prepare specially unless he 
knew where he was going to. In his opinion a man should be 
chosen for a special field, and then specially equipped for it ; and 
when he arrived at the field he should also receive proper train- 
ing, and not, as was frequently the case at present, have to take 
over responsible work after being a few weeks in the country. 
He suggested that the missionary college might be in some 
University town, so that the student could receive a wider training ° 
than he at present received in the mission college, and that it 
would be a good thing if scholarships were given to the Uni- 
versity rather than to have separate missionary colleges. He also 
urged the necessity of having fully qualified doctors of both sexes 
for medical work, and not men with a smattering of medical 
knowledge. 

The CuairRMAN, in summing up the discussion, could not help 
feeling what. a wonderful contrast there was between missionary 
meetings held at the present day and those of former times. 
Not many years ago a missionary meeting was the stupidest thing 
possible. But times had wonderfully changed. The equip- 
ment of a missionary began with his vocation. Everything 
that had been said about the equipment of a missionary could 
just as truly be said of the equipment of any clergyman or 
Church worker the world over. In the first place there must be 
an intense longing to do good, to speak the word, to perform the 
helpful deed, and then a definite faith which should be settled 
and thorough—a conviction and not theory. And that definite 
“faith must have a soul in it, and not be like the dry dust on 
theological tomes which had been hidden on shelves for ages. 
He wished more had been said with regard to the missionary’s 
adaptability to environment, because in the early days much 
harm was done by missionaries in not adapting themselves to the 
country in which they were working. Self-sacrifice, humility, 
patience, self-control, discretion, and prayerfulness must enter 
into the successful work of any missionary sent abroad. The 
proper equipment of a missionary was to know something about 
everything and to know everything about some one thing, to do 
it well, and to be trained for it with earnest prayer and devotion 
to the Spirit of God. 


SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 20 


COUNCIL CHAMBER 


EQUIPMENT OF WORKERS (NATIVE)' 


The Bishop or DurHAm presided, and introduced the subject 
as one of pressing importance, for upon the native workers would 
rest the ultimate burden of the evangelization of their own lands. 


CLERGY 


The Rev. ARTHUR Westcott (formerly Principal of the S.P.G. 
Theological College at Madras) said he had written a paper, 
S. D, 5 (g), upon the preparation and training of the native 
clergy, and would not go over the same ground more than he 
could help. The people are much more advanced, both in edu- 
cation and in Christianity, in South India than in other parts of the 
country. The curriculum at Madras is on the line of the English 
colleges, and a graduate there is perhaps a better English scholar 
than some of us at home. Selected candidates are received at the 
college, and are married men. Indians do not believe in celibacy, 
and would never trust an unmarried priest of their own nationality. 
These students have their wives and children with them; and- 
when, as a young man, the speaker first went among them, he felt 
his extraordinary patriarchal position. For reasons of caste, each 
family has its own little house and does its own cooking. The 
speaker himself would have a curriculum more Indian in tone and 
with greater regard to local circumstances. The Thirty-nine 
Articles and special periods of Church history are neither so use- 
ful nor so interesting to these Indian students as to us ; and they 
might be more profitably employed than in learning Greek and 
Latin. He was in favour of one theological examination for all 
candidates for ordination throughout India, and hoped this may 
be secured when the enlightenment of other parts equals that at 
Madras. In such an examination, attention should be paid to 
the religions of the country, to Hindu philosophy, to apologetics, 
and perhaps to Sanscrit as a classical language. Our Madras 
students have to take up Latin and Greek, as well as having all 
lectures and examination work in English. A neighbouring insti- 
tution (C.M.S.) takes up, not Latin, but Hebrew. After leaving 
college, the men have to wait long for ordination, and meanwhile 
are engaged in responsible educational and evangelistic work. 


‘See in Appendix Papers, S. D, 54, 5e, A 58 52, 5%. 
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The difficult question of salary delays ordination, especially where 
native congregations consist of poorly paid people. And yet, of 
necessity, culture and training lead to a higher style of living. 
Some of these college men, with much personal sacrifice, have 
gone as missionaries to South Africa, Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Burma, and Ceylon. They have a natural fluency of speech, 
although sometimes inclined to be discursive ; and they make much 
use of proverbs in conversation and in public discourse. Their de- 
votion to duty is often very remarkable. They do not readily start 
new work, but if they are given work to do and are told what is — 
to be done, they will carry it through, whatever difficulties may 
be in the way. We must be prepared for an Indian Church with 
no great attachment to particular Western bodies. The counsels 
of God, in this respect, cannot be foreseen; but we may trust 
Him, and pray that our prejudices may not stand in the way. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF NATIVE WORKERS IN CHINA 


The Rev. W. S. Mout (C.M.S., Principal of Trinity College, 
Ningpo) said: I am to confine myself to male workers, and to 
workers in China. How far, if at all, my remarks are true of 
other mission fields I cannot stop to consider. I divide what 
I. have to say into five heads. 


I. The Need of a Definite Policy of Employment of Native Workers. 


We must not shrink from saying to the Chinese Church, ‘“‘ You 
have men and-we have means; come, let us pool our resources, 
and win China to Christ.” Do not let there be any hesitation 
about this. It is just the Christian principle of sharing in what 
God has divided to each for the greater glory of our God and 
Saviour. In this way only can Chinese Christians be enlisted in 
sufficient numbers in the missionary army of Christ’s Church. The 
evangelization of China by the Chinese should be limited only by 
the whole resources of the Church of Christ which can be brought 
to bear on the great object. An influential committee has lately 
reported in these words: ‘In China there appears to be among 
the native converts a more than ordinary desire to evangelize their 
countrymen, and therefore it is desirable to avail ourselves of that 
feeling.” 


Il. What we may Expect from the Adoption of this Policy. 


I reply in the words of the committee just referred to: “It is 
desirable,” they say, “‘ to avail ourselves of this feeling (i.e. of the 
desire of the Chinese to evangelize their own countrymen) and to 
limit the proportion of European missionaries, sending chiefly such 
missionaries as are capable of instructing and training natives to 
preach the gospel.” The committee does not say that it is 
desirable to limit the number of European missionaries in China, 
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but that it is desirable to limit the proportion of European 
missionaries in a particular station or district. Multiply the native 
agents, limit the European agents; increase your native arm, 
gradually diminish your European arm in proportion. That seems 
to be the meaning of this recommendation. And that certainly is 
the meaning of the course which I advocate. I believe that it is 
quite possible by a careful policy, steadily pursued, to delegate 
more and more of the usual responsibilities of the European 
agent in any station to Chinese agents, and so by degrees to 
carry on the work with very few Europeans indeed. I think it is 
desirable to substitute a native for a European agent of a foreign 
society or Church wherever and whenever it can be done. When 
we have succeeded: in doing so in any number of instances in 
a district, we shall have taken a long step not only towards large 
reductions of expenditure with equal efficiency, but also towards 
the total evacuation of the district by the foreign society. If the 
Church increases in a mission field worked on these lines, more 
and more of the work of the foreign missionary association (be it 
society or Church) will be taken over by the Church on the spot, 
in a way which can never be done (as far as I can see) if the work 
goes on indefinitely expanding under European agency. What 
may we expect then from a definite intelligent use of this policy ? 
We expect the gradual but certain liberation of foreign funds for 
fresh enterprises, and we expect the gradual emergence of a self- 
extending, self-governing and self-supporting Church—developed 
precisely in that order. 


Ill. Zhe Importance to the Chinese Church at this time of such 
a Policy on our Part. 


The Chinese Church at the present moment is in great danger, 
and in this way. China will become a great power ; we may take 
that for granted. Chinese Christians would like her to become 
a great Christian power ; that seems natural and right. But the 
conclusion to which they come from these premisses is that the 
main duty of the Christian Church is to equip her members for 
positions of influence in the empire. 

If ever there was a time when it was opportune for the Christian 
Church in England to make it clear what she considers to be the 
first duty of the Church of Christ it is the present. She simply 
must find men and money onan unmistakably significant scale for 
the planting and the propagation of the faith and for the cure of 
souls, if for no other reason, at least as an object-lesson to the 
Chinese Church and an aid to their faith. In the words of 
Archdeacon Cunningham, “We ought to bear constantly in mind 
what our Lord put first, and to make it our main effort to preach 
the gospel, while regarding all else as secondary to the one 
essential object.” Some good object-lessons of our realization of 
this truth would do far more to help the Chinese Christians to do 
the same than any amount of pleading and argument. 


me 
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IV. A Word or Two on the Subject of Training. 


With very many other missionaries I consider that. we need 
vernacular, and not Anglo-Chinese, training colleges. This is no 
longer a bar to broad and general education, for books exist in 
Chinese in almost every subject. But with one notable and 
serious exception. There is no Chinese book on the original 
languages of the Bible. We have missionaries in the field whose 
scholarship is equal to the task of compiling a Greek-Chinese 
lexicon and grammar, and we need the same in Hebrew. This 
is a serious defect if we desire the Church in China to be founded 
on the rock of Holy Scripture, God’s Word written about His Son. 
In saying this I have no intention of implying that there is no 
place for English-speaking Chinese amongst our native mission- 
aries ; but such men, though valuable in special departments of 
Christian work, can scarcely find scope in any numbers for their 
English knowledge in the service of the Christian Church to-day. 
If they are called to consecrate their lives to the ministry, they 
will still receive their best training in the vernacular divinity col- 
lege, supplementing their reading with English works. But in all 
provinces of China where dialects prevail, our men should also 
be equipped with a language which will prevent any disability in 
travel. Men look abroad to-day, and their minds travel at least 
over the eighteen provinces. JI do not think we need to equip 
them for foreign travel and service. But we do need to equip them 
for service in any part of China, and not only in their own pro- 
vince. And the language which is needed for the purpose is of 
course Chinese-Mandarin, which I hope will be the language of 
our contemplated Chinese Anglican Synod. 


V. The Question of Employing Foreign Funds in Support of Native 
Agents. 


Unless foreign funds are used for native agency in China, we 
must dispense with our training colleges. This is a stubborn 
fact, and there are only three ways of dealing with it, as far as I 
can see. © 

1. We may close our training colleges, as such, and stop the 
annual addition of Chinese missionary agents. The plan of going 
on without training colleges has been followed in many Missions. 
The result is that missionaries are compelled to employ untaught 
men, for do without native agents to some extent they cannot. A 
further result is that European pastoral oversight is continued in- 
definitely, as there are not Chinese sufficiently taught to be 
entrusted with pastoral responsibility. Missions that have so far 
worked on these lines are abandoning them, and are now starting 
theological colleges. 

2. We may establish training colleges to produce a regular 
supply of missionary agents, whose support and direction are 
undertaken by the foreign society ; and from the ranks of these, 
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the native Church finds the pastors-and evangelists which it is able 
to employ. This is the system upon which we have worked in 
Mid and South China. It boldly accepts the responsibility for 
a native agency. Most of us see no cause to regret or to recede 
from this policy. As years go by, new pastoral districts are 
formed, and new pastors are always ready for them. A Chinese 
missionary society is formed, and its agents are ready to hand. 

3. It is proposed that the important work of training agents 
should proceed as before, but that the whole employment and 
direction of these men should be in the hands of the local Church, 
subsidized for the purpose by the foreign society. This plan has 
some great advantages—for example : (1) It subordinates the parts 
to their whole, viz. the foreign Mission and the native Church to 
the local Church... (2) It may really create a greater interest on 
the part of the Chinese Christians in the supply and the retention 
of native agents ; and may secure their invaluable help towards this 
end. But, of course, it will also bring certain other consequences, 
such as these: (1) Missionaries will have to be guided by the 
council of the local Church in the location and direction of native 
agents. On that council they are in a minority. But I do not 
think missionaries need fear that their work and plans will be ham- 
pered. (2) The foreign society will be relinquishing the control 
over a considerable portion of its expenditure. However, its own 
missionaries will be upon the controlling body, and trust begets 
trustworthiness. (3) It may be feared that the effect upon the 
Chinese will be rather to restrain than to encourage native contri- 
butions. Perhaps, however, this fear may prove groundless. 

Only let us be sure of one thing, and that is, that with an 
annual addition of men from the training colleges, there must be, 
as heretofore, a proportioned increase of subsidy to the local 
Church. Either a fixed subsidy, not liable to increase, or still 
more, a gradually diminishing grant, is incompatible with the 
retention of the training college. If the object of this plan is to 
save foreign money under this head, it is foredoomed to failure, 
or else the training college must come to an end. If the object is 
to unify native agency under a local, instead of a foreign authority, 
it has much to commend it. But whatever we may think of it, the 
great requisite is to find out what the local Church thinks of it. 
If they accept it willingly, there is much hope from the readjust- 
ment ; if it is imposed upon them, there is none. 


Conclusion. 


A few words in conclusion. I have not expressed what is 
always understood amongst Christian men. The force which we 
strive to enlist, and to equip, and to utilize, is the Lord’s host. 
If the men are to be any good at all, He must “give”, and “call”, 
and “send”, and “endow” them. He is not bound to go for His 
messengers to our schools and training colleges. We must be 
more than ready to accept and acknowledge His call in any man, 
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and enlist him, if he will, in our ranks, or bid him Godspeed if 
he is sent on a separate mission. But humbly and yet trustfully 
we put all these plans of ours, and these boys and men, in the 
hands of our Lord, and pray Him (for truly the harvest is great, 
and the labourers are few), O Lord of the harvest, put forth 
labourers into Thy harvest. Amen. 


WOMEN WORKERS 


By Mrs. GARDINER 


My personal experience having been only in India, I shall 
confine my remarks to the circumstances of that country. The 
object of missionary societies should be to send out missionaries 
who will train native workers. 

Foreign missionaries can never hope to evangelize the whole of 
any nation; they begin the work, but it must be carried to its 
completion by its own children, The equipment of these native 
workers therefore forms a very. important part of the work of our 
missionaries. And first, in what way is the foreign missionary 
fitted to train the native worker? The foreign missionary has 
gifts and contributions to the work superior in many ways to what 
the native worker has to offer. She has behind her centuries of 
Christianity, a backing of Christian sympathy and prayer; she 
has definite and skilled knowledge of Christian doctrine and 
thought. She ought to possess a higher degree of spirituality. 
She has been brought up from childhood among Christians— 
baptized, confirmed, a communicant, living .in close union with 
Christ. She has powers of organization and authority which 
peculiarly belong to the Western character, but are rarely to 
be found in the Eastern. All these qualities point to her being 
suitable for training the native worker who, on the other hand, 
has different ways of thought, and whose opportunities, compared 
with those of her foreign sister, have been far inferior, whilst her 
environment has been the very reverse of helpful. And yet 
many converts have come out to embrace Christ and His religion 
through the efforts of native workers. Their teaching may have 
been of a very limited character, but it has proved effective ; 
their speech rude, but it has been understood by the simple 
villager. 

“India’s deeper idea of discipleship” has everywhere proved 
the key of a training-ground for efficient native workers. One 
of our greatest missionaries, writing to me, says, “Trying to 
bring experience to my help, I find that in the latter part of the 
last century, the most effective native workers in the Punjab 
were not the notables, but three Bengalis, all converts of Dr. 
Duff.” And we have native workers who are known and recog- 
nized as disciples of missionaries who imprinted on them their 
own strong Christian character, and taught them their successful 
modes of work. The personality of the teacher is a chief factor 
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—a consecrated personality—and when the native workers ac- 
company the foreign missionary, whether on tour, or visiting in 
zenanas, the villagers and Indian women recognize in them those 
like themselves, coming among them in the character both of 
a disciple and a messenger of the world’s Saviour, who have 
learned all they teach, figuratively at the feet of the missionary— 
a position dear to the Indian mind. For this work we must 
have training colleges, high schools, boarding-schools, medical 
schools, it may be; and probably hostels also. Higher educa- 
tion is demanded, and it will be our wisdom to meet the demand. 
There are many openings for girls of the highest education, 
whether as assistant missionaries, head mistresses of boarding and 
other schools, also for future wives of Indian gentlemen in good 
positions, where the English education is an advantage. We 
must not be squeamish about anglicizing. 

After urging the use of English in the education of some of 
the girls, Mrs. Gardiner continued: More middle-class schools, 
and more boarding-schools of this type for Christian girls, also 
village boarding-schools, are needed to supply wives for agricul- 
turists, and others in small posts and with small incomes. There 
are schools at work in Northern and Southern India where we 
aim at keeping the girls as closely as possible to their own native 
dress and customs, and the education includes the care of the 
little ones ; and the school-mothers will weave, make and mend 
their garments, prepare their food, nurse them when sick, and 
teach them to pray. These girls also work in the fields, and their 
book-learning is confined to the vernacular combined with sound 
religious teaching. 

In all these schools, personal character, the basis of all training, 
would receive most careful attention, for the training of all native 
workers must begin in the school, especially in India, where 
Christian homes and home life is rarely found. There are well- 
ordered homes, where holy habits are formed, but these are few, 
and many of those who are trained as native workers come from 
far other surroundings, and need much general moral training, as 
well as the special preparation for the particular work they are taking 
up. For them the Christian school takes the place of the 
Christian home for the time being, and it is the foreign missionary 
who instils into the girls ideals of Christian womanhood. The 
probable future of the girls should be very distinctly kept in 
view—the education, full of the teaching of Holy Scripture and 
the supreme object for which Missions are founded, as though the 
schools were special training institutions for the one purpose, that 
of the evangelization of their country. 

Few in England realize that what holds good in one part of India 
may be difficult to maintain in another. Take, for instance, the 
supply of Christian teachers. You think it unpardonable to have 
non-Christian teachers, even though they be trained in mission 
schools, presiding over our village schools ; their influence will 
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not promote the true object of the school, you say, &c. I believe 
it is the Punjab that is largely guilty in this matter—the Punjab, 
of which, when Sir John Lawrence was asked to describe the 
methods by which its greatness was established, wrote back curtly, 
“Tt is not our methods, but our men.” We can, in applying this 
to our missionaries, add—our women also. It is the Punjab, in 
which non-Christian workers are employed, that has produced 
great results, due to the strong personality of devoted foreign mis- 
sionaries ; but it is a young province compared to other parts of 
India. We have the first medical school for training Christian 
women as doctors, nurses, hospital assistants, &c., where just now 
forty or more students from every part of India and six Christian 
“Dais” from distant out-stations are being trained ; and who, when 
fully equipped, will go back, most of them pledged to at least three 
years of Christian service. We can tell of work entrusted to a 
missionary which expanded into the largest maternity practice in 
all India: that and work on the North-West frontier gaining for 
our lady doctors the award of the Kaiser-i-Hind Order. We can 
point to a station governed by a native Christian missionary with 
her staff of trained native assistants, hospital, orphanage, with a 
native clergyman to assist in the spiritual training and to maintain 
Church services and means of grace. Nor has the educational 
work been wanting: “‘ Miss ————’s girls are always to be recog- 
nized ; she left her mark on them,” was the testimony after many 
years’ toil and often disappointment on the part of the missionary. 
Of course, Christian teachers is our ideal, and we hope to have 
them, if you and others will help us to more schools for training, 
and missionaries to train them. Meanwhile, those in charge have 
been educated in mission schools, and to my knowledge, two of 
them, one a high-caste Brahman, came out for Christ when acting 
as teachers of village schools, whilst converts have come out of 
these very schools where the secular instruction is given by 
unbaptized teachers. 

If we ask, How is this great host of evangelists, teachers, 
nurses, &c., so much needed, to be recruited? The demand for 
an English style of education amongst non-Christians, and the 
many openings that exist for trained workers in the medical and 
other professions, draw many of the Christians to seek for those 
lucrative Government posts in preference to the less highly paid 
mission service. Consequently there are only a limited number 
who desire to be “thoroughly furnished” and prepared for 
missionary work, with the distinct aim of Christianizing their 
fellow countrymen. Yet this is, of course, the first chief qualifica- 
tion to be sought for. This condition of things in Northern 
India constitutes a problem as to the pay and position of the 
native worker. If she is to be supported in the future by the 
Indian Church, which it is our ideal should be self-supporting, 
can we initiate a scale of payments for workers which it cannot 
afford, in order to retain for the work those who, perhaps, feel 
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they can do more for Christ in an honourable position won by 
their own merit than as the ill-paid and often despised agents of 
a foreign missionary society? Again, what is to be our attitude 
towards those pupils who, not necessarily from want of religious 
interest, have been led to “cut new channels” for themselves, who 
feel they have no vocation for missionary work? If we do not ex- 
pect as high a standard of vocation from native workers as from the 
foreign missionary, shall wenot make the fatal mistake of getting paid 
workers only, and not missionaries in the best and highest sense ? 

The Bible-woman is one of the most remarkable proofs of 
the power of Christ to uplift and transform that Christianity 
can show. Comparing her status with that occupied by her 
mother or herself before Christ revealed Himself to her, she 
is the ‘new woman in a heathen land, and which has need 
of her”. Preferably a convert, middle-aged to suit Eastern pro- 
prieties, her chief preparation a knowledge of human life: 
knowing what Christ has done for her, she longs to bring her 
countrymen to Him. For her there should be at least some 
years’ training in Bible study and teaching how to apply Scripture, 
generally a weak point. In Southern India those who have 
received their general education in a mission boarding-school are 
employed largely. In both of these classes the personal factor 
of the missionary is a very real one. Often they will accompany 
the missionary on tour, when, by the close association which 
camping out together gives, she gets to see much of their 
individual character, and has opportunities for Bible study with 
them, and training in practical work. 

With regard to medical students, the inter-denominational 
medical school for women only awaits a larger staff to enable 
it to train fully qualified workers, and now trains nurses, 
dispensers, and hospital assistants. Besides this, training has 
been going on in the several women’s hospitals. Girls from the 
Christian schools supply the pupils, and a number who are now 
to be found working in other parts of India have been trained by 
means of classes on various medical subjects, clinical teaching 
in the hospital, and at the dispensaries learning practical dis- 
pensing, as well as to diagnose, examine patients, dress wounds, 
&c., with special facilities for teaching maternity work. With 
regard to nurses, an earnest-minded trained nurse from England 
would find ample scope for giving an efficient training to these 
girls, and would have, besides, a field perhaps unequalled for 
missionary work. ‘The training must be mission training, and 
these medical workers must be encouraged to live very close to 
Christ, and stress laid upon prayer, Bible study and constant use 
of the means of grace, as a spiritual decline is very common 
when such are wanting. They have a large sphere of evangelistic 
work in the homes where they are often sent, and in the hospital ; 
whilst elderly nurses, holding midwifery certificates, are largely 
used in district work and much looked up to and valued. 
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Thus we find the equipment of our native worker is mental, 
social, educational, spiritual, and also physical, which, as far as we 
can see, was the subject of our Lord’s special attention and direc- 
tion, and therefore it must be part of the training to obey the laws 
of health as a sacred duty. It is an abiding permanent work. 
We need for it the highest ideals, amplest equipments, largest 
efficiency. Above all, we need co-operation, with God in the 
midst, and the problem is solved. 


DISCUSSION 


The Bishop or Cunora Nacpur said it was a difficulty that of 
necessity each speaker would dea! only with the conditions of one 
country. He wanted to get from missionaries in other countries 
experience which might help to solve the problems of those who 
work in India. How far can any one centre train workers for the 
whole of a large country? The people among whom he lived were 
entirely different in race, social organization, and thought from 
those dwelling in other parts of Bengal. Is it advisable that 
English should be the medium of instruction to native clergy? It 
is not so in Chhota Nagpur, but the lack of vernacular theological 
literature is a serious drawback. The question bears closely upon 
another :: How far we should by our training raise the social 
position of the native clergy above the level of the people among 
whom their work is to be done? How is the Church going to 
support them? Chhota Nagpur native clergy have to farm in 
order to supplement their incomes. Whether that is advisable is 
a moot point. 

The Rev. E. H. Wuit.ey (S.P.G., Chhota Nagpur) urged 
the necessity for setting aside men specially qualified for equipping 
native workers. With almost the sole training of thirteen natives 
working in his district as pastors, he had found difficulty in giving 
them individual attention owing to their varying characteristics 
and circumstances. It was impossible to pass from a lecture on 
Church history to considerations of the pay of coolies and the 
settlement of domestic quarrels. Native workers should be secured 
when young, from the ranks of men not likely to excel in English 
learning or secular pursuits. Older men with better worldly 
prospects do not volunteer for religious work at a lower wage. 
Indeed, the wage difficulty is always before us. Whatever may be 
the practice with regard to English, some lectures should always 
be given in the vernacular, especially with subjects bearing upon 
the actual work that lies before the students. It should not be 
forgotten that those already at work will be greatly helped by 
courses of lectures and periodic opportunities for study. The 
value of a thorough knowledge of the Bible must not be over- 
looked amid the pressure of general education. é 

The Rey. H. L. Biepy (C.M.S., Japan) held that the point of 
greatest importance in training the native worker is the personal 
influence of the missionary upon the other man’s spiritual life. 
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This is exercised only to a small degree in the theological college ; 
but where the missionary has the native with him, tramping the 
roads and sharing the weariness of the journey, the native learns 
something of what he may expect in the way of bearing hardship, 
and sees that he is not being set to do work which the missionary 
himself would not touch. Personal influence and practical work 
must not be sacrificed, whatever may be done in the way of 
institutional training. 

The Rev. W. P. BuncomBe (C.M.S., Japan) felt that spiritual 
equipment must stand first. Missions owe much to institutions ; 
but experience shows the possibility of an intellectual knowledge 
of Christianity overlaying consciousness of the need of personal 
salvation. Native workers, amid the depressing atmosphere of 
their daily life, also need spiritual food. To meet that necessity 
we have a station-meeting once a week, and an annual summer 
school where clergy, catechists, and students meet for devotion 
and counsel. Something like the Church Army organization 
would be useful for evangelistic work in connexion with estab- 
lished stations, and as a source from which men could be drawn 
for the higher work of the ministry. 

The Rev. J. H. BisHop (C.M.S., Travancore) said that the 
progress of education in India and its favourable influence upon 
high-caste people, demands the provision of native evangelists, 
men and women, of a higher type than those at present employed. 
The vernacular serves for the training of evangelists to the pariah 
and other classes ; but missionaries are coming into contact with 
educated Pundits and Brahmans willing to listen to the gospel ; 
and evangelists are needed with some knowledge of Sanskrit and 
of Buddhism. English alone gives them the key to the knowledge 
they need. A missionary should be set apart for the training of a 
few such men. 

The Rev. F. W. Breep (C.M.S., Tinnevelly) discussed two 
methods of training. ‘There is the work of the divinity school, 
mainly among young natives, where the mind is wholly set upon 
satisfying the requirements of an English examination. In 
the other mode of equipment, a missionary, one of ourselves, sets 
apart a period of training according to the requirements of the 
man. Here the main object is the bishop’s examination upon the 
Word of God, in the candidate’s own language, as that which he 
has to interpret to his people. 

Dr. Pripau Datta (Civil Surgeon, Hoshiarpur, Punjab) 
declared that his countrymen think higher education, through 
the means of English, absolutely necessary if Christianity is to 
stand against other religions in India. If native candidates 
for the ministry are to work through the vernacular, the trans- 
lation of good English books for them will require time, money, 
and men. The easier way is to satisfy the general Indian 
aspiration for mastery of the English tongue, and thus make its 
stores of religious literature available. 
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_ The Rev. WattER Ketty (S.P.G., Cambridge Mission, Delhi) 
said that at the institutions where his mission agents are trained, 
whether for readers, catechists, or clergy, the aim is to make training 
spiritual, intellectual, and practical. Teachers accompany students 
in bazaar preaching and other visits. The spiritually earnest native 
is needed, who has had neither school nor college training, but 
can minister to the poorer congregations while remaining in the 
ranks of the diaconate. And we also need the educated Christians 
who come forward from our college to minister either to native or 
European, and, in due time, join the episcopate. 

The Rev. E. C. West, South Africa, described his idea of 
a ‘theological college” for the training of native catechists. 
Every native of South Africa, who is a Christian, wants to be 
a teacher. The trainer has to test men for conversion and 
vocation. Let the men be married. Put each, with wife and 
family, in a Kaffir hut at the head quarters of the mission. Let 
this chief mission station be a large one (my own is seventy miles 
across). Let the teacher of theology be in charge of the mission. 
His day’s work with the students: rise with the sun. Begin with 
spiritual exercises, immediately followed by first lecture, then 
breakfast. Work in the fields five hours in the middle of the day. 
In the evening, evensong and second lecture. That will go on 
for five days in the week. After Friday evensong, a prayer- 
meeting, and gather the budding catechists to be sent out “on 
plan”; dismissal service. Then the men start to walk to the differ- 
ent stations. Some are walking practically the whole night. They 
spend Saturday in confirmation and instruction. Sunday, the 
same way. Back at head quarters at six, or soon after sunrise, to 
begin again. ‘The trainer must be a native himself, to a large 
extent, and spend his time in going round with the students, forty 
miles under an African sun or moon. He must make six or 
seven days in the week Sundays, and must be prepared to instruct 
the faithful, preach to ordinary congregations, take classes, preach 
to the heathen, and go into their kraals all day and all night. 
One catechist said, ‘“‘I like to go round with you, because there 
is not time to think anything that is bad.” 

The Rev. Irwin H. Correti (American Church Mission, 
Japan) believed that the spiritual and practical sides of training 
can be combined. In Japan, the educated and the uneducated 
classes of the people are not separated. The university graduate 
graces every vocation in life ; and, for effectual contact with these 
men and others, we must have the most highly educated catechists 
it is possible to put into the field. He doubted the wisdom 
of confining theological teaching. to the English language. This 
and the vernacular might be used side by side. The door should 
not be closed against the production of good vernacular Christian 
literature ; and this should be supplied by our college professors. 

Miss Tapson (C.M.S., Japan) emphasized the remark that “to be 
trustworthy, one must be trusted”. One of her workers, retained 
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despite a grave fault, said, “It was three months before I knew 
real sorrow for sin; but I learned it by being trusted, and 
finding the old love still there.” The woman could tell of victory 
in subsequent temptation, having learned where to look for 
strength to overcome. Girl students should have, not wholesale 
teaching, but underlying principles to work out for themselves. 
If we are to train good workers, we must develop their mental 
resources. 

Canon G. H. Westcort (S.P.G., Cawnpore) had for fourteen 
years examined candidates for ordination. Writing in English or 
the vernacular is optional. He had found European and Indian 
candidates unable to answer any question that had reference to 
Indian thought; but those who have to work in India should 
be able to present the truth in a way that appeals to Hindus and 
Mohammedans. He would suggest that in the syllabus of 
examinations some subject bearing upon Indian thought should 
be substituted for English Articles. 

The Rev. Ernest Miviar (C.M.S., Uganda) said that Africans 
are born evangelists. They are first enlisted as local elementary 
teachers, and must be communicants. After a year’s practical 
work, while residing at home, they have a year’s further training, 
with examination, and those who pass become junior teachers. 
Another year in the country, and a like period of training, brings 
licence as school teachers. Two years or more of teaching and 
one of training leads to admission as lay readers. Each class has 
an entry examination; and, while training, teachers are sent out 
to preach in the churches. While teaching in the country, they 
gather in centres month by month for helpful meetings. From 
lay readers candidates are chosen for ordination. There is higher 
teaching in the chief centres, and all teaching is in the vernacular. 
Generally one missionary is set apart for translation work. One 
difficulty the speaker foresaw in Uganda is a people better 
educated than the older clergy. ; 

The Bishop oF DuRHAM summed up from the chair, showing 
that in this department, as in every other of the great missionary 
campaign, there is great need for more men. Every Mission is 
almost hopelessly undermanned, and would be quite so but for the 
power of Almighty grace. Missionaries are required who will 
make their speciality the education, in the widest and deepest 
sense, of native men and women who are to be distinct workers 
for God. In order to make training effective, there must be more 
Christian literature provided in the language of the peoples 
concerned. Some noble work is being done in that way, but 
we must pray for an increase in the number of faithful literary 
missionaries. Some interesting suggestions have been made about 
forms of training outside institutional operations. The idea of 
teaching which is merely institutional must be narrow and 
imperfect ; although the institution may be so pervaded by the 
presence and power of divine grace in the teacher and the taught 
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as to be a wonderful scene of blessing of the highest kind. 
Institutional work and other forms of training that have been 
advocated need not be antagonistic, but should be combined. 
The late Bishop Hoare, when Principal of Trinity College, 
Ningpo, used to get his students out in the vacation, not merely 
to see the scenery and climb the peaks, but to evangelize the 
people—a humble imitation of that. blessed company which 
went about Palestine, the Teacher in the midst and the disciples 
around Him, Who sent them out from time to time to do their 
work in His name. ‘Too much attention cannot be paid to the 
leader’s and teacher’s own spiritual life and condition. With 
all due equipment of mind and character, spiritual power direct 
from above is the supreme need of all Christian work, and 
eminently of that which would influence and mould lives for 
special work for God. 
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THE SOCIETIES AND BOARDS OF MISSIONS 


By Dr. N. W. Hoy.es, K.C. (Principal of the Law School, 
University of Toronto) 


I propose to deal with this subject by referring in the first place 
to our Canadian experience, in which Societies have been super- 
seded by one general Board of Missions, and then to consider 
how far this experience bears upon the question under discussion. 
Canon Tucker’s admirable paper deals very fully with our system, , 
so that I can be brief in describing it. 


1. Jn Canada. 


All missionary work, whether it be Canadian, i.e. in our North- 
West, or foreign, is carried on under the one missionary society of 
the Church, ‘The Missionary Society of the Church of England in 
Canada”, commonly known as M.S.C.C. This society is, in theory, 
composed of all baptized members of the Church. The M.S.C.C. 
was formed by the authority of the General Synod, which is the 
supreme legislative body—the Parliament—of the whole Canadian 
Church. The Board of the M.S.C.C. is formed of delegates from 
all the diocesan synods, clerical and lay in equal numbers, the 
bishops being, of course, members ex officio. It meets twice in 
the year. An executive committee, meeting as a rule monthly, 
transacts all necessary business between the sessions of the Board. 
All moneys contributed by the Church for Canadian and foreign 
missionary purposes are sent in to, and administered by, this 
Board. Thus the whole Church in Canada contributes to the 
support of the missionary dioceses of Canada, fourteen in num- 
ber, as well as to that of our missionaries in the foreign field. 

There was not always one general society. Before its formation 
there were (1) The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 
representing the Church of Eastern Canada; and (2) ‘The Cana- 
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dian Church Missionary Society, a voluntary body formed of 
persons attached to the Church Missionary Society of England 
and devoted to its principles and policy. The missionaries of 
this society were accepted by the C.M.S. and allocated to posi- 
tions in C.M.S. fields. The missionaries of the Domestic and. 
Foreign Missionary Society, on the other hand, were sent out, 
in the first place, in connexion with the S.P.G., but were after- 
wards assigned an independent field in the diocese of South 
Tokyo, Japan. When the M.S.C.C. was formed, the Canadian 
Church Missionary Society became an auxiliary of the general 
Society, into which it has put all its energy and missionary enthu- 
siasm, and confines its independent work mainly to the reception 
and examination of candidates who desire to work under the 
C.M.S. These candidates are sent out by, and are supported by, 
the M.S.C.C.; when they reach the field they are subject to 
C.M.S. rules. So far this arrangement has worked most harmoni- 
ously and satisfactorily. 

There is no doubt that the formation of the M.S.C.C. has 
produced a more widespread interest in the cause of Missions 
generally throughout the Canadian Church, and its common- 
sense policy in regard to the raising of money has resulted in 
very much larger sums being contributed than ever before. 
Much the same system is followed in regard to raising money 
as is now, I think, followed by the C.M.S. A budget of the 
probable needs for the coming year is carefully prepared by a 
special committee ; as between Canadian and foreign the pro- 
portion is two-thirds to the former and one-third to the latter. 
The amount required is then distributed, or apportioned, among 
the different dioceses; even the missionary ‘dioceses in Canada 
being expected to contribute something towards this amount. 
The dioceses in turn apportion the sum allotted to them respec- 
tively among the parishes and missions of the diocese, and in 
that way the amount is spread over and raised by the whole 
Church in as equitable a manner as possible, due regard being 
had to the financial ability of diocese or parish as the case may 
be. The difference between this system and that of the C.M.S., 
as I understand it, is that in the latter case the sum allotted to 
the parish or diocese is merely an ideal to be aimed at, suggested 
by a voluntary society to its voluntary supporters ; whereas in the 
Canadian system the amount is practically, though this idea is 
discountenanced and as far as possible kept in the background, 
imposed as an obligation upon the Church at large. It is true 
that the payment cannot be enforced in any way; the M.S.C.C. 
cannot exert any authority over the dioceses other than moral 
suasion; but, from the nature of the arrangement entered into 
by the dioceses on the formation of the M.S.C.C., there is cer- 
tainly a very: strong moral claim upon them to make up the 
prescribed quota for the general missionary operations of the 
Church. There is thus a real, even though it be but a moral, 
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pressure upon the diocese or parish to make up its required 
amount. Obviously, where a sum has to be raised for the general 
Missionary Society, failure to respond to this responsibility is apt 
to expose the delinquent to discredit, and sometimes to invidious 
comparisons. Many consider that this system takes away from 
missionary-giving that enthusiasm and spontaneity which ought 
to characterize it as a spiritual offering, and tends to give it the 
character of a response to an official claim, mechanical and a 
matter of duty, rather than that of a joyous free-will offering to a 
beloved Lord and Saviour, which it ought to bear. This seems 
to me a real danger to be guarded against under a system of 
general Boards. The tendency of the system is, I fear, to deaden 
genuine interest in the missionary cause. 

Another matter must be mentioned as bearing upon a society 
formed as is the M.S.C.C. From its very constitution it does not 
necessarily follow that it may have the most suitable and most 
mission-hearted persons appointed to it. The diocesan synods 
which elect members to the M.S.C.C. board are composed of 
delegates from the various parishes and missions in the diocese. 
These delegates are chosen for many different reasons, among 
which their interest in the mission work of the Church is not 
often a deciding factor, It might well be that many of the 
members of the board of the M.S.C.C., even a majority, would be 
_ out of sympathy with the cause of Foreign Missions. The claims 
of our Canadian North-West are so pressing and clamant that 
they have to some extent obscured those of the regions beyond, 
and even on the Board of the M.S.C.C. suggestions have been 
heard that our Church would do well to concentrate her energies 
there rather than send out money and men to far-away China 
or Japan. 


2. Ln England. 


Here, on the other hand, is the society system, which in this 
audience needs no explanation. It is stated that the late Arch- 
bishop Benson said on one occasion that in these latter days the 
Holy Spirit works by means of Societies. It cannot be denied 
that the Societies, of which the S.P.G. and C.M.S. may be cited 
as concrete examples, have done, and are doing, splendid work. 
That being so, the part of wisdom. would seem to be “ Quieta 
non movere”, Why should there be any change made in 
a system which, it is conceded, has accomplished, and is ac- 
complishing, so much for the extension of Christ’s kingdom 
upon earth? The reasons that may be urged in favour of this 
view are the following. It is idle to try to ignore the fact that in 
our Church there are widely diverse views and habits of thought. 
That these may obtain full expression requires that there should 
be different societies or organizations reflecting them, The forma- 
tion of these societies enables persons united by common views 
and sympathies to work together, and thus calls out private and 
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individual interest and liberality, as well as their earnest prayers. 
It cannot be denied that people are so constituted that they will 
not freely contribute to an object of which they do not approve, 
nor to a body or society in which they have not confidence ; 
while to objects and societies in which they repose trust they will 
give most liberal support. Confidence is at the foundation of 
liberal giving. If by any means the various missionary societies 
existing to-day, supported as they are by diverse bodies of inter- 
ested supporters, could be fused in some Medea’s cauldron, losing 
their individuality and becoming merely constituent parts of a new 
whole, it is absolutely certain that great numbers of their respec- 
tive supporters would be alienated, and vast sums of money which 
would have been gladly given to the original bodies would be 
diverted into some other channel, and would certainly not reach 
the new body by whatever name it is called. This is a fact which 
must be reckoned with and accepted in considering any pro- 
position of the kind. 

In addition to these considerations, the following appear to be 
some of the distinct advantages of the society system. By a union 
of persons keenly interested in the cause of Missions, and deeply 
realizing the spiritual aspect of the work, there is a better hope 
of continuity of supervision, policy and control, than under another 
system. The society system fosters the maintenance of the close 
and cordial personal relations between the society and its mission- 
aries, the warm and friendly sympathy which is of vital importance 
in spiritual work. This element is in danger of being obscured 
in any society, as it grows larger and more complex in its opera- 
tions. It would entirely disappear, were a great body formed out 
of the Church generally. The action of an official body, such as 
this, would tend to become unwieldy, impersonal, and mechanical. 
It would inspire no enthusiasm and would create no warm personal 
attachment and devotion in its missionaries. 

It will be asked how is this consistent with what you have told 
us of M.S.C.C.? My answer is (1) that the circumstances are not 
analogous. The bodies affected by the union in Canada were 
small, and comparatively unimportant and of modern origin. 
Their members were willing to combine forces, proper provision 
having been agreed to for their protection, so far as their 
individual vital interests were concerned. (2) The experiment. has 
not yet been in operation for a sufficient length of time to enable 
any deductions to be drawn, which would be a safe guide for 
English societies to follow. (3) I think the genius of our people 
would lend itself more readily to such an experiment.and system, 
than would that of the English people. In my judgement the 
true policy, under the circumstances which exist in England, is 
co-operation of a friendly and Christian character, but not any- 
thing resembling fusion in one general and all-embracing organ- 
ization. 
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By Mr. Sypney Grpcx, M.A. (Vice-President of C.M.S.) 


My claim to speak on this subject is that this is my fiftieth year 
of membership of the Committee of the C.M.S., and my twenty- 
fifth year’s service on the Board of Missions. In the year 1884, 
under the auspices of Archbishop Benson, the Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury, itself an imperfect representative 
of some of the clergy and none of the laity, created a Board 
of Missions for that Province, with clerical and lay members 
selected by the Bishops. Five years afterwards the Convocation 
of York followed suit. In 1891 the two Boards joined as “ The 
United Boards of Missions”, and acted together for seventeen 
years. A few weeks ago the two Convocations agreed to.a reso- 
lution whereby these two Boards were (with their own consent) 
constituted “‘The Central Board of Missions for the Church 
of England”, and received power to co-opt a limited number of 
clergymen and laymen, to make its own by-laws, and appoint its 
own officers. The legal or canonical authority of the Convoca- 
_ tions for this action is not obvious. The annual meeting of the 
United Boards of Missions, held on June 4, thus became the 
first meeting of the Central Board. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, speaking at the meeting, stated that ‘‘the Convocations, 
which had originally constituted the Provincial Boards, had 
reconstituted them on stronger lines of a more central character, 
and so, by gradual steps, which gave the best guarantee 
for ultimate stability, they had become the Central Board of 
Missions.” The Episcopal Church of the United States has 
its own legally constituted Board of Missions, and similar bodies 
have been constituted in some of our colonies. The Central 
Board differs from these in some important particulars. (1) It is 
not really representative, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
of the members of the Church, for whom, or for which, it 
professes to act. (2) It has neither authority to govern nor power 
to enforce its resolutions. (3) It does not undertake the responsi- 
bility or administration of Missions ; and (4) it does not collect 
the funds for their maintenance. What then were the purposes 
for which the two Boards were formed and the Central Board now 
exists ? These were officially stated to be as follows : 

1. To impress upon all members of the Church, in such ways as 
from time to time may seem desirable, their responsibility as to 
Foreign Missions. 

2. To set forth the principles which ought to govern the 
missionary work of the Church. 

3. To issue reports from time to time on the spiritual wants of 
heathen countries, and to direct attention to the openings 
providentially placed before the Church. 

4. To give counsel when applied to by any colonial or mission- 
ary Church. 

5. ‘To act as referee or adviser upon any questions which may 
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be referred to the Boards by missionary societies or from else: 
where. 

6. To collect and tabulate, as far as may be found desirable and 
practicable, the acts and canons passed in the various synods 
of the Church at home and abroad. 

7. To undertake any other work in connexion with Missions, 
which may from time to time be entrusted to the Boards, 
either by the Archbishop or by the Convocation of either 
Province. 

How have they performed these duties? As to 2, 4, and 5, 
neither Board has, up to the present time, been applied to by any 
missionary society to set forth the proper principles of missionary 
work, or to give counsel, or to act as referee or adviser on any 
questions ; nor has either: published any information which they 
have been able to collect under 6. But they have issued from 
time to time reports, of more or less value, on missionary pro- 
blems, and detailed accounts of the state of missionary work 
throughout the world. This year has seen the first number of 
an Annual Review of the various parts of the mission field. The 
Boards have also published a manual of prayers and hymns for 
use at missionary services and meetings. But it is under the first 
head (1) that their most important work has been done, viz. the 
endeavour to impress upon all members of the Church their re- 
sponsibility as to Foreign Missions. This has been chiefly directed 
to the establishment of Boards of Missions in every diocese, as part 
of the diocesan organization in connexion with the synod or con- 
ference. These Boards send representatives to the Central Board, 
and direct their operations towards furthering the cause of Mis- 
sions in every deanery and parish, holding missionary festivals 
and services of intercession at the chief centres in the diocese, 
seeking for and assisting persons desirous of offering themselves 
for service abroad, and co-operating with the Diocesan Missionary 
Studentship Associations. For this last special purpose, there 
has been established ‘‘a Council for Service Abroad ”, which helps 
men desiring to serve abroad to find suitable spheres of work, 
and assists the Bishops abroad to find men fitted to fill the 
vacancies which occur, or to take up new work which may arise 
in their dioceses. 

This account of the Board would do it scant justice if full 
credit were not given to it for bringing about the useful Mis- 
sionary Conference of the Anglican Communion in 1894, and 
still more for launching and organizing this Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress. Surely no better way was ever devised for this purpose of 
bringing before every Christian the individual duty of arising as a 
soldier in Christ’s army to fight for the extension of His kingdom 
throughout the world. If the Board were to end its days next 
week, it would deserve the undying epitaph, “Si monumentum 
quaeris, circumspice.” 

This brief summary of the scope and action during twenty-four 
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years of what is now the Central Board of Missions, may serve to 
show that it is doing work, good and useful, though limited by 
lack of funds and other hindrances. At the time of the birth of 
‘the Boards of Missions, it was officially stated that they were not 
to supersede the Missionary Societies of the Church, but were 
rather to strengthen and support them. Now, however, that the 
infant Boards have become adults, there has grown up with them 
—shall I call it an ambition, or an aspiration ?—that the Central 
Board shall become the great administrative organ of our Church’s 
Missions. The C.M.S. and S.P.G. and numerous minor planet 
or satellite societies are to leave their orbits and fall into the 
central sun of the Central Board, seeking a glorious extinction, in 
order that it may become the missionary representative of the 
Church of England as a corporate body. The time allowed does 
not permit me to state the reasons urged by the advocates of this 
proposal. I wrote so far after devoting considerable time to 
compressing my remarks into my allotted ten minutes, but being 
now told that I may have five minutes more, I will state shortly 
what I believe to be the reasons :— 

1. The first is rather sentimental. What a grand idea that 
the whole Church (like one flock) should undertake the whole 
Mission work! When she hesitated to tread, the Societies rushed 
in; itis time to supersede them. But they hold the field, and are 
resolved to do so. 

2. As has been done in the United States and Canada, the 
Church can then apportion to each diocese, archdeaconry, and 
parish the amount which it ought to give: this will be given, 
and there will be no deficits. Dr, Hoyles has stated some ob- 
jections to this plan. Let me state another and graver moral 
objection. If a precise amount is required for a definite object, 
such as endowing a new bishopric, it may be well to assess 
each archdeaconry or parish, and these providing their quota 
fulfil their duty. But there is no limit to the amount required for 
the infinite work of evangelizing the world, and the duty of each 
diocese, parish, and individual is not to give a prescribed quota, 
but to obey St. Paul’s precept by giving all he can, as God hath 
prospered him. 

Returning to my paper, I urge the following practical objections 
to the whole plan. The Church of England is not a corporate body, 
and has no power of acting as one, or of delegating any powers 
to such a body. Though each of its bishops and parsons is a 
corporation sole, it (if I may be forgiven the play on words) is 
a soul without a corporation. A legacy to “the Church” would 
be void for vagueness. For the power required to do what is 
proposed it must obtain an Act of Parliament, and this will not 
be passed unless by the same Act the Church is disestablished 
and disendowed. ‘The liberty given by the first will be bought 
very dear by the second. The confiscation of the annual 
£4,000,000 which now provides, very economically, for 14,000 
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priests and bishops will enormously increase the difficulty of 
raising the £1,000,000 required yearly for the support of Foreign 
Missions. The union of Church and State no doubt has its 
drawbacks ; the Church, being connected with the State at home, 
is restrained and sometimes hampered by laws which she cannot 
alter. We do not want to carry these restrictions and laws to 
heathen lands, and impose them on the native Christians, Bishop 
Lightfoot, of Durham, wrote: “We shall not lay the yoke of 
a rigid uniformity on the necks of our converts. We shall lay 
down for ourselves as an aim, not the multiplication of English 
Churches on a foreign soil, but the creation of native Churches. 
We shall allow great latitude of development in non-essentials, 
such as the form of worship. We shall not impose our Articles, 
or even our Prayer Book, as a necessity on native peoples.” But 
the Church, directing as a Church its own Missions, must do 
these very things which ought not to be done. We must exchange 
for its rigidity the flexibility of Societies. Their freedom and 
elasticity are better far for missionary purposes than the cramping 
barriers which impede the corporate action of a State Church. 
Its control must be permanent. The Society can move off to 
regions beyond, when it has given a fair start. The white corks 
are only to float the black net. For the successful conduct of 
Missions you must have a ready power of adaptation to circum- 
stances as they arise, and of appealing for help in sudden 
emergencies and pecuniary difficulties. The organization and 
machinery of the Church lack this power. Her official formalism 
cabins and confines her, and impedes prompt and spontaneous 
action. 

Our Church is widely comprehensive: within her ranks, claiming 
to be her loyal sons, are those who glory in the Protestant Refor- 
mation and those who consider it a fatal blunder, while a third 
set exclaims to the others, ““A plague on both your houses.” 
Voluntary missionary societies give full scope for this variety of 
opinion. They enable Churchmen who are closely united by 
common views and sympathies to work together with mutual 
confidence. This consideration seriously affects the supply of 
both money and men. Where the heart does not go forth 
heartily, the treasure will not flow. Those on either side who 
are keenest will not give freely for the preaching of truths with 
which, in their opinion, error is mingled. I think that it will 
be seen on Thursday that the appropriated contributions form 
a large part of the Pan-Anglican thank-offering. And as to 
the greater offering of men and women for missionary service, 
a Christian proposing to devote his life to such work must desire 
to be associated with those likeminded, and to have some assur- 
ance that he will not be thwarted or superseded by doctrines or 
authorities of a different colour. A missionary looks for the 
continued constant support and sympathy of those under whose 
auspices he offered himself for the work. The society method 
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secures this, and sends him like-minded colleagues and successors. 

‘But if the Church, as a whole, is to administer the Mission, acting 
through colonial or missionary bishops, the very opposite may 
be the case, especially as then the bishop will possess not only 
episcopal authority but also the absolute power of the purse. 
A change of bishops may upset a whole diocese. 

For these and many other reasons which the experience of 
nearly fifty years as a member of the committee of the C.MLS. 
and of the Board of Missions since its birth has taught me, I urge 
that, in the words of Archbishop Benson, the Church (and the 
Board of Missions) is ‘bound to strengthen the Societies which 
have made the era all their own by their devotion and their 
skill. She is bound to strengthen them with her very deepest 
life,” 


COMMITTEES AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The BisHop oF LAHORE, in introducing this subject, thought 
one of the main principles which governed the consideration of 
the question was that, in proportion as the elementary and vital 
truth was realized, namely, that the Church was a living corporate 
body, in that degree it would be felt that Societies at home ought, 
he did not say to obliterate themselves, but to lie as much as 
possible in the background. People at the present time often 
deprecated the fact that there was no bishop of Indian race, and 
they were sorry that not only as regards the Episcopate, but in 
other places of authority, Indians were not given a sufficiently 
prominent position. They all deprecated that, because they 
wished the Church in India to be self-governing little and, little 
as opportunity offered. But although that was not done in the 
field at the present time, the men who were called to rule 
were, at any rate, parts of that branch of the Church Catholic 
who had cast in their lot with the Indian Church, and were iden- 
tified with the people by an infinite variety of interests. He desired 
to contrast that control with the control which was exercised by an 
alien body 7,000 miles away, which was not identified in such a 
close way with the people of the land. He thought it would be 
agreed that if the fact that English people in India kept themselves 
unduly prominent, and did not give a sufficiently large place to 
their native brethren, was to be deprecated, by the same argument 
the overruling control exercised from so distant a centre was even 
more to be deprecated. It was, therefore, a cause of great joy to 
feel that more and more the clergy and Indian laity were turning 
to the Church authorities on the spot, and asking direction at their 
hands rather than continually referring back home. His ideal of 
a society at home was that it should be like the dépdt of a regiment, 
which concerned itself with raising men and funds which it sent 
out to the men on the spot, leaving them in control to direct the 
policy, feeling quite sure that, under the guidance of the Holy 
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Spirit of God, they were in a better position to know what was 
really needed for the development and progress of the Church 
than people sitting on committees away in the homeland. He had 
reason to believe that that had been proved to be by no means an 
impossible ideal in that wonderful organization, the China Inland 
Mission, where that plan was largely followed ; and he believed an 
effort had been made to secure the adoption of the same principle 
in the Melanesian Mission. He knew, however, there were neces- 
sary limitations to the application of the ideal he had indicated. 
At first any branch of the Church abroad might be so much in its 
infancy that it needed guidance and help from home, and there 
was also the difficulty of the party system, because people sub- 
scribed money definitely desiring that it should be spent in a 
certain sphere of work ; and he quite recognized that the develop- 
ment of the society system, at a time when the Church did not rise 
to its proper responsibilities and take them up, must be frankly 
accepted. The guidance of God’s Holy Spirit in the past must 
not be ignored, but, at the same time, they must be constantly 
moving forward to something better. He thought societies at 
home ought to be exceedingly careful that they did not retain on 
their committees for an indefinite period men who at one time were 
experts. The affairs in foreign countries progressed so fast that 
men at home inevitably got out of touch with the development 
that was going on, and yet such men were apt to be regarded on 
committees as the Indian or African expert, simply because they 
had served in one of those respective spheres in days long gone by. 
After a man had been at home five or eight years as a recognized 
expert from India, he suggested he should be transferred from the 
Indian sub-committee to the African sub-committee, and the 
African expert should be brought over on to the Indian Committee. 
They would carry their general knowledge of the East with them 
to their new department, but they would not be in danger of 
thinking that they were, or of being thought by others to be, 
experts on those lands. 


By THE Rev. G. B. Durrant (Sec. C.M.S. for India) 


The object for which missionary administration exists, stated 
broadly, is the organization of efforts for (1) the conversion of 
souls, and (2) the building up of the converts so won into Churches 
which in God’s time shall become self-supporting, self-governing, 
and self-extending. The work of committees at home and abroad 
must be determined and their results tested by reference to this 
supreme aim. It is obvious, however, that no rigid or uniform 
scheme of administration suitable for all Missions alike can be 
devised. The widely differing circumstances of the various mission 
fields forbid this. But certain broad principles must be observed, 
about which a word or two may be said before any account 
is attempted of existing methods. 

1. The home committees vary, according to their particular 
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constitution, in the amount of control claimed and authority 
exercised over missionaries sent out and funds “contributed—a 
control, however, which will tend gradually to diminish as 
Churches become independent, and show capacity for organizing 
both their pastoral and evangelistic work. But the home com- 
mittees have a unique function to perform as bodies which can 
command a wide and expert knowledge drawn from many Missions, 
and can turn that knowledge to good account in handling the 
problems of any particular Mission. Thus it may happen that 
a policy which, judged from the narrower standpoint of one 
Mission by itself, is questioned or even condemned, may, being 
the outcome of a wider experience, justify itself in the event 
as a wise and sound one. The home committee at once safe- 
guards the interests and widens the outlook of each particular 
Mission. 

2. But the committees in the field must not be regarded merely 
as subordinate bodies whose sole duty is to receive and carry 
out the instructions of the superior committees at home. They 
must be regarded as trusted and capable fellow workers who 
should share the counsels of the home committee, and who, as 
the Mission grows and fresh problems continually present them- 
selves, may and ought to be entrusted with a large measure of 
liberty in the administration of the work. While the home com- 
mittee may possess more expert knowledge than any one committee 
abroad, yet the latter has the advantage of knowing best the 
peculiar local circumstances and conditions under which a policy 
has to be worked out, and may well be left a large discretion in 
their efforts to administer it. 

3. It is essential to secure at as early a stage as possible in the 
history of any Mission the co-operation in its administration of all 
those, native and foreign, women and men, who can fairly claim to 
be represented on the governing body. Extreme care will be 
needed in adjusting the relations between the different elements 
represented, more especially in the case of countries where the 
influence of the foreigner is apt to be dominating and over- 
shadowing. But this co-operation must be secured if missionary 
administration is to be put on a sound basis. It seems clear that 
had this principle been more carefully observed from the begin- 
ning not a few difficulties which some Missions feel acutely would 
have been avoided. 

4. One more principle must be borne in mind. One of the 
tests of a true leader is the capacity to lay down with wisdom and 
foresight the lines on which his policy is to be carried out, so that 
when his personal influence is removed there shall be no danger 
of collapse and breach of continuity, but a vigorous prosecution of 
his ideals in the hands of his successors. So with regard to 
missionary administration: it is not for to-day only but for the 
future, and the aim of it should be so to organize as to supply 
the framework into which the future diocesan organization can fit 
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when the time for it comes. The committees which are organized 
according to the principles thus indicated are those more likely to 
succeed in their contributions towards the realization of the great 
missionary objective. To make this our aim now will simplify many 
of our present problems, and immensely facilitate matters later on 
when the day of fuller organization comes. 

A few words may here be suitably spoken in regard to the 
actual methods of missionary administration as at present existing. 
They may be grouped into two main divisions :— 

t. There is the administration by the Church officially of its 
own Missions through Boards or Committees subordinate to the 
Church, but entrusted by it with large powers of administration. 
I suppose that all would agree that ideally this is the right and 
true method; but, as a matter of historical fact, it is not the 
method which has prevailed most widely and been found most 
practicable. 

2. It is by means of voluntary Societies within the Church, 
Societies to whose devotion and enthusiasm the Church owes 
so deep a debt of gratitude, that its missionary work has been 
administered. 

The methods of administration pursued by these Societies are 
various. : 

(az) There is the system of administration followed by the 
S.P.G. of making grants to dioceses abroad, and leaving the 
administration entirely in the hands of Diocesan Committees 
under the presidency of the Bishop. 

(4) There is the system of administration by a director on the 
spot, who is quite independent of the Home Committee ; as, e.g. 
the Bishops who direct the work of the Universities’ Mission in 
Central Africa. 

(c) There is again the system followed by the C.M.S. There 
is in every Mission a governing body directly responsible to the 
Home Committee. 

(t) In most cases that body is the Missionary Conference, con- 
sisting of all duly qualified men missionaries. In many Missions, 
though not yet in all, there exists a Conference of women mission- 
aries, especially charged with the administration of women’s work, 
and reporting its deliberations to the Home Committee through 
the men’s Conference. 

(2) In India, for the most part, a different system has prevailed. 
The governing body is known as the Corresponding Committee. 
It consists of certain independent members, civil and military 
officers, of representative missionaries, and in some cases of 
Indian gentlemen of position. Subordinate to this is the Mis- 
sionary Conference, which is deliberative, and submits its decisions 
to the Corresponding Committee for approval. These committees 
organize and administer the work of the European missionaries. 
Alongside of these stands the Native Church Council with its 
pastorate committees, district councils, and central and provincial 
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councils, to which, with the exception of the Madras Council, 
which is self-supporting, a diminishing annual grant is made by 
the Home Committee. Has this method of administration suc- 
ceeded? Up toa certain point, yes. But it has perhaps tended 
to draw too sharp a line of distinction between native and 
foreigner, between the pastoral and evangelistic work, as if the 
pastoral were the sole work of the Indian and the evangelistic 
the sole work of the foreigner. To obviate these difficulties, 
which were keenly felt, a scheme of missionary administration 
was initiated some years ago for the Punjab, by which all these 
different bodies were merged, in one central body, on which, under 
the presidency of the Bishop as ex officio chairman, Indians and 
Europeans together administer the work. It is not contended 
that such a scheme is in its entirety suited for every Mission, but 
it seems, at least to the writer of this paper, that the scheme does 
aim at embodying the essential principles already alluded to, 
and that it is along such lines as these, adapted to the varying 
circumstances of different Missions, that we must work if we are 
effectively to help on the coming of the day when the Church in 
any particular land shall be self-governing, self-supporting, self- 
extending, in communion with us, but free to control her own 
destinies, do her own work, and make her own peculiar con- 
tribution to the One Body of Christ. 


DISCUSSION 


The BisHop or St. ALBANS, in opening the discussion, wished 
to lay down two principles, the working out of which would, he 
thought, account for a great many of the difficulties that had 
occurred in the progress of mission work. First of all, people 
who subscribed funds for missionary work were entitled to have 
some voice in the administration of them ; and therefore, if the 
point was conceded that the society should entrust as much local 
liberty as possible to the various localities to which the funds were 
given, they must have a certain amount of accurate knowledge of 
what was going on all over the world in order that the funds might 
be fairly apportioned. Secondly, every true missionary society 
was working with the idea of establishing autonomous native 
Churches in the countries to which their missionaries went. There 
had been a very great improvement in the two great Societies 
in the way they had treated the native Churches which had been 
founded abroad, both of them having entrusted much larger local 
control to those who acted for them, and the friction which used 
to exist was now very much less. The whole of the mission work 
abroad had been very largely experimental, and they had gained 
from experience as matters had progressed. Mr. Gedge had said 
that the Church of England was not corporate, but that was 
evidently meant in a legal sense, because every branch of the 
Church was corporate. A Board of Missions which consisted 
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partly of representatives of the Upper House of Convocation, 
partly of clergy elected by the Lower House, and partly of laymen, 
was about as representative a body as could be found in the 
Church of England. The Board of Missions had never attempted 
to interfere with the functions of the Societies, but to strengthen 
them and bring them into line, so that they might work together. 
The Boards of Missions were really stirring up a deeper interest in 
missionary work amongst men and women; they had taken away 
a certain amount of jealousy between Societies, and were helping 
them to do the work of all, namely, the evangelization of the world. 

The Bishop or Mapras thought that, while the position must 
be accepted that the missionary work of the Church was now, and 
would be in the immediate future, carried on by Societies, it was 
necessary to keep the higher ideal before the Church. Every one 
agreed it would be Utopian to suggest that the Societies should be 
abolished, and the work carried on by a body like the Board of 
Missions. The practical question was, What could be done by 
the Board of Missions towards realizing the ideal that the whole 
Church should take up the work now being carried on by Societies ? 
He thought something might be done if, wherever the native 
Christians abroad had advanced to that point at which there was 
any measure of self-support and self-government, and still more 
where they were within a measurable distance of having a native 
Church under a native bishop or assistant bishop, the support of 
that particular missionary field were undertaken by the Board of 
Missions and taken out of the hands of the Societies. He hoped 
in South India they were within measurable distance of the 
appointment of native assistant bishops. It would be fatal if, 
when a native Episcopate was started, it was made subject to the 
action of Societies at home. He thought there ought to be in 
addition a very considerable modification of the system of Cor- 
responding Committees in India, which were at present composed 
largely of lay-Englishmen, many of whom had not seen the Missions, 
and had no practical experience of mission work. One reform 
which might be made was to give not merely the men on the spot, 
but the men who were doing the work, both natives and Europeans, 
more control over the administration. 

Mrs. Parrerson Hatt (General Secretary of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, Canadian Mission Society) gave a short account of the 
work of her society, which she said had been at work for twenty- 
two years, and which was mainly a spiritual agency. 

The BisHop or GLascow AND GaLLoway remarked that he had 
passed from the Established Church of England to the disestablished 
Church of Scotland, passing from a Church where missionary work 
was mainly done by societies to a Church which was its own 
missionary society. In Scotland there was a Board of Foreign 
Missions, and the men on the spot dealt directly with the Mission 
Board of the Church, the Bishop of the diocese abroad being left 
supreme in his own diocese. The aim of the Church was that 
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every baptized person, should have an interest in Foreign Missions, 
and that every confirmed person should be an active worker for 
them. Until the Church of England got beyond the era of 
missionary societies, they would never reach the consummation 
when every young clergyman of the Church would take his share 
of foreign service, just as regularly as a soldier in the army was 
sent abroad. Some of the men at home who could not get on 
where they had to work in white shirts and tall hats, might be 
a great success abroad. 

The Rev. Mackwoop Stevens (General Secretary of the North 
China and Shantung Mission) emphasized the point that Boards 
of Missions should never interfere with the working of the Societies, 
of which there was a great danger. ; 

The Rev. G. Twentyman (Hon. Sec. C.M.S. Clergy Union) 
gave a short account of the administration of the China Inland 
Mission. He stated that the council at home managed the home 
affairs, and supplied men and money for the mission field, but the 
whole administration in China was left to the director-general and 
his deputy, together with the China council, composed of the 
senior missionaries, which had its administration office in Shanghai. 
The China council must not interfere with the fundamental 
principles of the Mission, nor had it anything to do with home 
affairs. 

Mrs. BENson (widow of Arehbishop Benson) referred. to the 
loss caused to the missionary work by the dissociation of men 
and women on the committees of the great Societies. The minds 
of men and women appeared to her to be complementary in their 
nature, and the heavenly light would break at one angle on a 
woman’s mind and at another on a man’s. 

The Rev. E. F. Brown (Head of the Oxford Mission in 
Calcutta) said that on a small scale the Oxford Mission had been 
carrying out the ideal sketched by the Bishop of Lahore, because 
when the Oxford Mission was founded twenty-eight years ago 
a self-denying ordinance was passed, by which those responsible 
for its initiation said they would not interfere with the policy of 
the Mission, but would confine themselves to raising money and 
finding men at home. That principle had been carried out with- 
out any friction; there was a chapter of the whole body of 
missionaries out in India, which discussed any important piece 
of policy, which, if it had the approval of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
was carried out on the spot. 

Miss Mackenzie (Secretary for Women’s Work, S.P.G.) 
said the question Mrs. Benson had raised was discussed at a 
conference recently held, when it was decided that, in view of the 
great expansion of women’s work on the mission field, more 
opportunities should be provided for conference between men 
and women engaged in the same work. On Diocesan Boards 
of Missions, both at home and abroad, mutual counsel would 
be extremely useful in developing the work. 
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BisHop Roots (Bishop of American Church Missions, Han- 
kow, China) said the vision which inspired the American Churches 
was that the missionary work was not to represent any party 
within the Church, but the whole Church, and that every bishop 
sent out by the Board of Missions represented the Church as a 
whole. There were differences of ecclesiastical opinion, deep and 
broad, between the various sections of the Church; never- 
theless, there was a kind of confidence between them which 
made it possible for them to work together in the one Society, 
and for each mission on the mission field to be representative 
of the whole of the life of the Church at home. 

The Rev. E. D. Sreap (Hon. Secretary of the Canterbury 
Board and Chairman of the Chichester Diocesan Board) said he 
desired to correct the rather disparaging statement made by 
Mr. Gedge, that the United Boards in their consultative capacity 
‘had never been referred to by anybody. If reference was made 
to the archives of the Boards, it would be found that on nine or 
ten important occasions they had been consulted privately and 
confidentially by bishops and others abroad. The Bishop of 
Madras had suggested that the Boards should undertake the 
work, not only of selecting certain missionaries for particular 
posts, but also supporting them. If they were to do anything of 
the kind it would be contrary to the constitution, as they were for- 
bidden to deal with funds, except an amount limited to £1,000 
a year in order to carry out their own work. He thought if that 
principle were departed from and the Boards began to collect 
funds, they would land the Church of England and the Board of 
Missions in disaster. He thought the formation of the diocesan 
boards by the Central Board had been far the most important 
part of the work. Four years ago, when he first joined the United 
Board, there were only seven dioceses in the two provinces that 
had any connexion with the Central Board, whereas they now had 
thirty-two out of thirty-seven affiliated to them. When the Board 
was formed in the Diocese of Chichester twenty-five years ago, 
fifty-five parishes out of about 300 did nothing whatever for any 
missionary society, but the number had now been reduced to 
fifteen. The missionary festivals, which were entirely different 
from any other meetings held in the diocese, and which produced 
magnificent gatherings, had done more to bring Christian workers 
in touch with Foreign Missions than anything he had known. 

Mr. Euvcrne Stock thought the discussion showed that the 
different sections of the Church of England were now beginning 
to understand each other better. The crass ignorance of C.M.S. 
supporters about S.P.G. work, and of S.P.G. supporters about 
C.M.S. work, needed to be remedied, and now that there was to 
be a Central Board he believed more important work would be 
done. Having been on the Board and its Committee for many 
years, it was humbling to him to feel what a weak body they 
were ; and when he went to one of the committees of the great 
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Societies he found himself in.an entirely different atmosphere, 
which was a great deal more inspiring. He looked forward to 
the time when the Board would take the great problems of 
Missions into consideration, and give the Societies guidance as 
to what should be done in particular directions. But while 
he had that ideal, the facts of human nature and experience 
had to be dealt with, and it was necessary to take the Church 
as it stood. It was important to recognize and appreciate 
the work which those did who were of one mind and _ spirit 
in their ecclesiastical and theological views, as in the case of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 

Bishop IncHam expressed his thankfulness for the Board of 
Missions, but it would be better not to upset the minds of their 
constituencies by sowing suspicion amongst them that there was 
going to be any departure from methods which they knew and 
valued. They had now arrived at a clear understanding, and he’ 
hoped they would stay there for a while. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said the 
Conference had been confronted with the question whether the 
relations between Boards of Missions and voluntary Societies 
should be so much modified that the Societies would be absorbed 
by the Central Board of Missions. It was immensely important 
to keep the ideal the Bishop of Lahore had suggested in view, 
because it would continually influence their life and action under 
the existing state of things ; but it was possible to make the best 
an enemy of the good, and to make them restless where they 
ought to be tolerant, sympathetic, and attentive to present possi- 
bilities ; and the ideal, if it was too intrusively impressed upon 
them, might possibly do harm towards its own realization. It 
was also important to remember the bigness of the Church of 
England. In a vast organization there must be a very con- 
siderable play for the work of different minds, and he thought it 
was quite conceivable that an approach to the truth and larger 
unity might be better sought along the lines of a frank recog- 
nition of differences than by that sort of suppression of the fact 
of them which led in too many cases to an anxious desire that 
nothing should be said and done lest they should not be scrupu- 
lously true to a compromise. He thought so long as the society 
lines were carried out in the right spirit, they were the most 
likely to conduce to and converge upon a larger and better under- 
standing in the future. In his own diocese he could speak 
with the warmest thankfulness of the practical and sympathy- 
creating work of the Diocesan Board of Missions, which he knew 
was only a specimen of the rest, and they were a magnificent 
example of the growth of a better spirit. 
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THE SUPPLY OF INFORMATION 


By Miss M. C. Go.tock, Assistant Secretary for Women’s 
Work, C.M.S. 


The object in supplying missionary information is to secure 
both thought and action; there is a danger at the present 
moment that more thought than action will be applied to Mis- 
sions. It is-easy to get together a large number of people to 
consider comparative religion and racial problems ; it is less easy 
to get them pledged to a cause in which they will boldly fight to 
their lives’ end at personal cost. The supply of information must, 
therefore, aim at securing the true balance of both thought and 
action, I have heard it said that people need to be “coaxed ” 
into caring for Missions, that various social attractions are needed 
to compensate for the dullness of the subject, and to induce 
persons to continue, who have just begun to help. This is 
a desperately low ideal; the right supply of information, true, 
suitable, living, is bound to have an effect in the homelands 
similar to the effect the gospel has throughout the world, as it 
wins men and women to the allegiance of our Saviour Christ. 
The missionary, who is our main source of information, needs 
consideration and also guidance. He does not go abroad to 
write home vividly of all he sees and does, and there is a limit 
to the demand which should be made on him to stir the Church. 
He needs guidance as to the information he should impart when 
on furlough, for life and thought change more rapidly in the 
homelands than he can always follow, and it is not fair to expect 
him to adapt himself to these changes. It is best for him to tell 
his own tale from his own knowledge, and let the Church at 
home, which exists to adapt itself to the needs of the world, draw 
its own conclusions. The days have gone when the Church 
should be told only of triumphs and trophies; we must know of 
and share the grave problems of the mission field, if we would 
pray and work aright. Perhaps the earnest but unthinking 
classes do not like this, but to the thoughtful—those whose aid we 
sorely need—Missions have an aspect of unreality if the statement 
of the case is partial, 
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The stream of information is nothing less than the message 
of the warfare of the Cross ; that is the central fact ; but ethnology, 
philology, sociology, philosophy, theology, history, geography, are 
‘ all contributory. It seems to me that the Church of God needs 
to be bold enough to say that not until the flow of the gospel 
across the world is made their central and supreme objective, are 
any of these sciences being studied with a purpose, They all 
touch the life and destinies of human souls, and they do not find 
their highest uses till applied to the evangelization of the world. 
This being so, such subjects should have their full place in 
the information we supply ; we treat the subject of Foreign 
Missions too narrowly. The supply of information must be 
accurate. Loose statements accompany partial knowledge, and 
are prevalent. All modern research aims at strict accuracy, and the 
missionary cause 1s too good for poor scholarship. We have 
learned, and the world outside has learned, much in recent years 
about non-Christian religions and the heart of the nations ; and in 
the light of that knowledge we recognize that many statements 
would not have been made, nor books issued, if a scientific 
standard of accuracy had been employed. Information should be _ 
suitable. Class for class, men and women vary, and it is vain for 
us to meet all needs unless we study our market. We have, 
perhaps, in the missionary cause, to create a demand as well as to 
supply it, to form a taste as well as to induce it ; but none the less, 
it is a fallacy to attempt to make the goods govern the market. 
It is indeed hopeless to supply information unless we move 
among others, observe, listen, and know their thoughts ; and then 
by God’s grace produce in that kind and that quantity the supply 
that others need. Information must be fresh. We have behind 
us our great missionary classics; we use them for reference 
and refreshment, but they do not suffice to win fresh hearts to 
our Saviour’s cause. We find our stability in the past triumphs | 
of the Cross, our inspiration in its daily victories, and we have, 
somehow, to convey these in all their freshness to those who stay 
at home. It is not the latest records of baptisms, nor the 
number of catechumens on the rolls, it is not the statistical aspect 
of Missions that will lay hold on the minds of men, but those 
movements, whether in the individual, the class, or the nation, in 
which the hand of the living God-can be discerned. These, 
as they break in their freshriess on an often wearied Church, nerve 
it to fresh life and endeavour, and call out men and women who 
want to live or to die at the spiritual birthplace of souls and 
nations. 

We admit with regret that the Anglican Communion as 
a whole has no central intelligence department, and we recall 
that, for a similar reason, temporal wars have before now been 
almost or altogether lost. Under this dull title of the “ Supply 
of Information” hangs, humanly speaking, the whole issue of the 
missionary cause. Make the supply of information better than it 
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is, the cause must spread ; let it decline in quality, the cause will 
wane. Therefore, it is not without purpose that this subject comes 
at the close of the Congress. It may be that corporate action in 
this respect is still impossible—though we have reason to be 
thankful that several Christian bodies in England, Scotland, and 
the United States have recently combined in a scheme of mis- 
sionary study—but it may be that missionary societies could, in 
a new way, give themselves up to outlook, comparison, and 
record, and give more heed to vigorous, prayerful, and scientific 
consideration towards securing the supply of information for 
which men and women wait. ' Without doubt, we have not applied 
ourselves with far-sightedness, method, or real largeness of mind 
to this task, we have really lived from hand to mouth as regards 
the provision of this supply. It comes more naturally to us to 
appoint a man to a busy office, and expect him to write letters 
and hold interviews from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily, than to set 
apart a man of vision for thought, observation, and travel, and 
then to produce the living supply on which the vitality of our 
work depends. The time has come—has it not ?—for intelligence 
commissions to visit mission fields. If travelling work, similar to 
that which Miss Ruth Rouse and Mr. J. R. Mott do for the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, were done for our missionary 
societies and boards, we should have strange developments to 
record. Pending corporate action—if such should indeed be 
best—individual action can do much. Recent instances prove 
this. Whenever information has been intelligently provided for 
special types or classes of persons, see the results which follow ; 
note the work among children and in boys’ public schools ; note 
the work among college men and women. No one is providing 
carefully for the educated layman, and where is he in missionary 
ranks? (I speak of England.) We have aimed at popular 
missionary magazines, and who can estimate the value of the 
C.M.S. Gleaner, with its 81,000 readers, to the cause of Christ ? 
We are aiming at the thoughtful, and Mankind and the Church 
has made its mark. The studious have welcomed Mr. Stock’s great 
History of the Church Missionary Society. A new class of readers 
has been won altogether by the fascinations of Zhe Hast and the 
West, and yet we are not satisfied with it alone, any more than 
we would be satisfied if the /Vineteenth Century were the only 
worthy review in English literature ; we want a Worth and South 
too, a magazine not merely to stimulate, ventilate, or inspire, but 
to construct, and thus complete our missionary compass for us. 
Canon Bullock-Webster’s new series of handbooks will be 
eagerly read ; they bring in a better day and appeal to the culti- 
vated classes. Enough has been said to show that wherever 
there is definite aim, sure results will follow. 

Since the study of Missions is the subject following mine, I 
only say that it is the missionary subject of the hour, and has 
a great and near future. Missionary lectures also await develop- 
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ment ; this form of supply and missionary study will receive their 
final impulse when some British University follows the lead of 
Yale, and creates a chair for Missions. Missionary Exhibitions, 
so long as they do not become unduly spectacular, have a great 
popular use, and among the newer methods for the supply of 
popular information perhaps none has been so successful as the 
C.M.S. Living Pictures of India and Uganda. In the presence 
of any renaissance it is folly to throw away the past; under the 
influence of the present missionary awakening, men sometimes 
speak as if much that.is now being done and thought of were the 
creation of the hour. A little more knowledge of missionary 
history would prove that most of the newness we now observe is 
but newness to ourselves, and that for two generations back there 
have existed these quietly developing germs of truth and know- 
ledge and action well within the observation of the faithful few, to 
whom the cause has ever been dear. I say this here because it 
would be folly to overlook or under-estimate the value of the 
supply of information we have received in the past—such as it 
was, it is responsible for our interest. I see in it the germs of all 
we need at present, only requiring a fuller development, and to 
this end I sum up by suggesting that as regards our information 
we should (1) Sys¢ematize both the supply and the diffusion, co- 
ordinating the various parts ; (2) Gezeralze by wide outlook on 
world-problems, harmonizing perpetually the political, social, and 
religious movements ; (3) Sfeciadize, bringing to bear upon such 
subjects as Educational Missions a close scrutiny ; on such moral 
evil as the existence of temple children,a calm and informed 
judgement ; and then let the line of action be along the line of 
specialized information; (4) Vita%ze: remembering that the 
hardest facts will not be potent to produce good and perpetuate 
right unless they are instinct with the spirit of God, for now, as of 
old, the battles of God are won “ Not by might, nor by power, but 
by My Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts”. 


AN AMERICAN MISSION STUDY CLASS 


A paper by Mrs. James H. Darlington, wife of the Bishop of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, was read for her by Mrs. A. W. Norris, 
U.S.A. The following are the principal passages :— 

Having been requested by the Bishop and others to tell as 
briefly as possible of the methods and aims of a woman’s Mission 
Study Class in America, I can best meet the request by stating 
how the class held in my own home, in the See House, in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was conducted. It had been felt for some 
years that before missionary enthusiasm would grow, the know- 
ledge of mission lands and mission wants must first be dis- 
seminated among the people. How to secure the interest of pre- 
judiced, but in other respects intelligent and liberal, Churchmen 
and Churchwomen was the question. It was finally determined 
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that the only way was to bring the facts of mission history and of 
mission opportunity fairly before the minds of those who were 
indifferent or hostile to the Macedonian cry, “Come over and 
help us!” Several years ago, in a number of private houses, 
invitations were sent out, and groups of most cultivated and 
influential women were gathered, to meet one afternoon a week, 
for eight or ten weeks in succession, and study a particular 
mission field. No money was asked, and no collections made. 
It was felt that the story of the work would do its own begging. 
As the story of one class is more interesting than the general 
study of many would be, I will narrate, as briefly as possible, my 
own experience this year. 

On the first of January, having previously secured the promise 
from Mrs. W. W. Arnett, of Philadelphia (herself a graduate of 
a previous class in mission study), that she would take the leader- 
ship in my class for me, I sent out invitations to twenty of our 
most prominent churchwomen, to meet for seven weeks on 
Thursday afternoons at 3 o’clock, beginning the week before 
Lent, and ending in Passion Week. Some of those invited lived 
in cities nearly one hundred miles away, and most of them had 
twenty or‘ thirty miles to come by railroad. Of course, as was 
expected, for various reasons all could not accept, as a pledge 
was required to be present without fail at each of the seven 
meetings. Having secured twelve, and receiving eight regrets, 
it became necessary to invite others, until the twenty desired 
had promised attendance. Each one was asked to pay three 
dollars for books to study and for reference. One or two books 
should be sent them to read before the first meeting is held. 
The unusual nature of these occasions, asking the women to 
come so far, and to spend from two dollars to five dollars a week 
for railroad fare, to attend a class which was only to study about 
Missions, excited comment and considerable interest in social and 
Church circles in each of the cities from which a class member 
came. It was naturally asked why should any person take a 
whole day to go so far, and spend so much money to study about 
Missions, when ordinarily most persons would not go round the 
corner to hear an address on the same subject in their own town. 

On the first afternoon when the class came together, the ladies 
were introduced to Mrs. Arnett, their leader, and all soon 
adjourned from the drawing-room to the dining-room, where 
with blank paper and pencils each was seated around the dining- 
table, ready to take notes, Mrs. Arnett, of course, sitting at the 
head of the table. The Bishop then came in and said a few 
words commendatory of the class, asking the ladies’ regular atten- 
dance thereon, and that each one do all she could to spread the 
knowledge she had gained among her associates and friends in 
the city from which she came, and also asking that each, if she 
found it practicable, should next year conduct a mission study 
class in her own home on similar lines. Having given us his 
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benediction, he then left, and Mrs. Arnett read a chapter in the 
Bible, and led the class in the Lord’s Prayer, and a few collects 
for Missions. Then the subject of study for the course was 
announced as the Uplift of China. Maps were placed around 
the room, and each book contained pictures illustrative of the 
history and peculiar characteristics of the “Celestial Kingdom ”. 
The geography of the country was taken up and fully explained. 
Then the political history of the country from ‘the earliest times 
to the present. Then its social life, with the condition of its 
men, women, and children were dwelt upon. Last, the religions 
of the country, preceding the coming of Christianity, were de- 
scribed, and their good and evil influences noted. Then the first 
Christian missionary, and all the following line of godly men, 
whether of our Anglican Communion or of any other Christian 
body, who had come to proclaim ‘Christ and Him crucified ”, 
were given due meed of praise, and the result of their efforts 
under God’s blessing were noted. Finally, the present state 
and religious needs of China were laid before the whole class, so 
that no one could go away without fully realizing the wonderful 
opportunity of the present, to send the mission preacher and the 
mission physician, to bring the “yellow man” to the feet of 
Christ. 

At each class meeting discussions were held as to the value of 
this or that heathen religion or custom; as to the greater need 
of Church colleges or Church hospitals; as to whether the 
women or the children of the ‘‘middle kingdom”, as it is called, 
suffered the most, for want of Christian teaching. Papers care- 
fully prepared by the ladies were read, giving suggestions as to 
the best ways to help the missionaries, and to rouse an interest 
also in the many Chinese in America, The trouble with missionary 
Church services has been, perhaps, that there was generally a long 
Church service preceding the missionary address, and then the 
missionary, not understanding exactly what his hearers wanted to 
know, did not descend to particulars, and so no vivid picture of 
mission life and its difficulties was made. The more heroic and 
self-sacrificing the missionary, the less apt he would be, through 
modesty and humility, to speak of his own sufferings. In church 
also, there was no opportunity to ask questions, and so the very 
points which one wished to have explained were never elucidated. 
Another fact is, that when men are present, women do not care 
to ask questions, and the very facts of the cruelty of heathen men 
to their wives and children cannot be brought out with plainness 
in a mixed assemblage. If some of the time which is spent by 
idle society women, at cards, afternoon teas, calling, bridge, whist, 
and shopping, could be devoted to the study of the triumphs of 
Christianity in Africa, Asia, and the Isles of the Sea, there would 
be no lack of interest in, and funds raised for, Church advance- 
ment all over the world. 


To show how much general attention the Mission Study Class 
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is receiving at present in America, I will close by quoting a 
portion of the convention address delivered this spring by the 
senior Bishop of the Church in Pennsylvania, commending the 
success of Mrs. J. Nicholas Mitchell, wife of Dr. Mitchell, 
Educational Secretary of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. Bishop 
Whittaker says: “During the past year Mrs. Mitchell has had 
two classes each week, teaching ninety girls and women, repre- 
senting fifty-three parishes. In one parish there are three 
different classes being held by three of these women whom she 
has taught. Two new branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary are 
direct outcomes of classes started last year, and continued by 
some enthusiastic leaders this year. One class has expressed its 
desire to support a native worker in Hankow, with the approval of 
the Bishop. Another class has the maney in hand to start the 
school for the education of the wives of the mandarins. From 
another class comes news that they are ready to be responsible 
for a worker in China. A mission church has been built in 
North Carolina by a working-man of Philadelphia, who told the 
leader of the class to which he belonged that she had so enthused 
him in regard to Missions that he wanted to give until he felt it. 
A number of scholarships are also given by members of the 
classes for the home and foreign field. Every member of 
the classes is encouraged to pray daily for the missionaries in the 
field ; to be a regular subscriber and reader of the Spirit of 
Missions ; and this year each missionary in China will receive 
a personal letter from some member of the mission study classes.” 


ENLISTMENT OF MEN 


The Bishop or DorkincG said: The enlistment of men is 
a great matter for prayer, but I note that there is no Pan-Anglican 
paper dealing with it; and I have failed to find in it matter suffi- 
ciently ‘systematic and general to repay debate among men and 
women whose minutes are precious for practical business, and 
who have not come all this way for either academic discussion 
or exhortation. I may learn that I am mistaken, but I shall not 
long detain you where I have no message. The enlistment of 
men might be by way of the enlistment of ordinary secular 
clergy, in a voluntary order of obedience, with a view to subse- 
quent distribution for work at home or abroad, but more especially 
for the foreign field. Such a scheme I should not regard as 
merely academic, if God gave us the man to start it; and on 
that—though only a suggestion—I should have something to say. 
But as I have already outlined it elsewhere, in one of the Pan- 
Anglican papers (Section C, group 2), I shall not further refer 
to it here ; and more particularly because, though a definite sug- 
gestion, it is only partial, i.e. relating to a certain class of clergy, 
and is not (I imagine) what is intended by this morning’s topic. 
That I take to be the enlistment, i.e. the recruiting and definitely 
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enrolling for the mission field, of agents clerical or lay, men and 
women, under ordinary present conditions. On.this I have no 
theory to offer. Moreover, I am repeatedly told by clergy who 
have some young laymen to recommend, that (as far as these are 
concerned) the problem is not enlistment, but how to finance 
through their training those willing to enlist; i.e. that there are 
more suitable men than there are funds. In this case we may 
hand over our discussion to Canon Bullock-Webster and Church 
Finance at Section C. For the rest, as to the enlistment of men 
already in holy orders, or educationally equipped, I see no method 
of general application. If you were to appoint a general recruiting 
officer for this purpose, how and where would he go to work? 
For particular objects, the commissaries of the foreign bishops 
are such already. Let the most successful of them tell me, 
during this morning, what they do. 

Of broadcast printed appeals, I should expect even less share 
than of broadcast appeals for subscriptions. Had I been writing 
a Pan-Anglican paper on this subject, I should have troubled 
the various Diocesan Boards of Missions for the results of anything 
they have done in this way. I only know that this was the way 
adopted in one diocese in which I am interested, with a view 
to finding men for the living thank-offering, and that it has not 
produced a single man. The Junior Clergy Missionary Associa- 
tion said, with frigid truth, that it was not properly their business 
to canvass the diocese for volunteers; they referred it to the 
Diocesan Board of Missions to appeal generally on paper; there 
were no leaders forthcoming, and the impersonal appeal failed 
entirely, even at this special time. What shall we infer? As 
a matter of fact, almost all the cases of enlistment I have known, 
have followed one of two Scripture precedents. Either the 
individual man has enlisted himself because, like St. Paul, he 
had heard an inward voice which said to him directly, “ Arise, 
depart, for I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles”: or 
some one has come after him personally, or touched him by 
letter across the seas with a friend’s appeal, or has said at home, 
“Tam going ; won’t you come too?” just as the outset of certain 
mighty joint missionary exploits was when “ Barnabas, after being 
sent forth by the Church that he should go as far as Antioch, 
departed to Tarsus to seek for Saul”; and when he had found 
him, retired himself into the shade of the man whom his personal 
touch had started. But these individual ways and touches of 
life are not “methods” discussable by a Congress. 

Fellow workers, I should be almost glad if we broke up 
deciding that there was no “method”, no dodge or human 
machinery, for getting more men. We should break up to pray. 
It would cast us back on the real thing wanting—on God the 
Holy Ghost. He, by our united acknowledgement, stands at the 
back of this and one hundred other insoluble Congress problems. 
When He comes in as a flood, how all our puzzled discussions 
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will tumble down like walls of Jericho! But this is not practical 
business: except that when you call in a consulting engineer 
to make a report, he has a right to tell you that it is not the 
machinery, but the steam power that fails. The main problem 
is to get Christian men and women, and especially God’s ordained 
clergy, consecrated enough to go ‘where they are most wanted, 
and to keep themselves light armed enough to go. To that end 
bishops and ordination chaplains, heads of theological faculties 
and colleges, and conductors of retreats, have special opportunity 
—more used to this end than they used to be ; but not yet nearly 
enough. So, too, have vicars with their staff. We know mis- 
tresses who can never keep a servant ; we want more vicars who 
can never keep a staff of curates for long without some of them 
wanting to leave for the mission field. It should be an ambition 
for vicars and bishops to have a reputation for being centrifugal 
forces, and depleting the home Church. I should like to hear 
that a parent would not send me her son for curate, because 
it was so likely to end in his going abroad. But in degree 
the like opportunity and responsibility lies with ordinary pastors, 
_ parents, and friends, in dependence on God the Holy Ghost to 
inspire the ideal of whole consecration in the Lord’s service, and 
from school-days on to keep to the fore their outlet for such 
service. ‘That done, the actual enlistment of consecrated men 
would be a comparatively simple matter to: discuss. 


THE COLLECTION OF FUNDS 


By the Rev. F. W. Isaacs, Vicar of Chiswick, and Rural Dean 
of Hammersmith, Commissary to the Bishop of Shantung 


In speaking of the collection of funds, one is instinctively 
reminded of the thought and care that have to be bestowed upon 
an army in the time of active warfare. Keen strategic knowledge 
and experience at the front runs the risk of being rendered ineffec- 
tive unless the supplies are well looked to at the base. The mis- 
sionary work of the Church is agreed by all, at all events in theory, 
to be the aggressive warfare which, by the Church’s very mission in 
the world, it is bound to carry on for our Lord. I say we agree 
with this in theory ; . how little it is realized in practice the amount 
yearly raised for missionary work all through the Anglican Com- 
munion only too plainly shows. We at home are the base of the 
militant army. Far and away the outposts of the army go, to 
fight the battles, to plan, with all thought and prayer and study, 
the attacks, to hold each field as it is won, to win new ranks of 
allegiance, to extend the glorious empire of the Cross. ‘Those 
who remain at the base are as much parts, units, of the army as 
are those who are engaged at the front. The army is all one, the 
warfare is all one. We are increasingly dropping the distinction 
between Home Missions and Foreign Missions as applied to the 
one warfare of the Church of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ— 
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its one Mission in the world, rather than its “‘ Missions”. At the 
base the active interest has three special sides (1) the intellectual, 
(2) the spiritual, (3) the practical. Each side is correlated to the 
other two. The intellectual answers to the intelligence department. 
It learns what is actually going on, and spreads and gathers 
information as to the details of the holy war. The spiritual carries 
this information, on bended knee, into prayer and intercession. 
The practical rises from its knees, and sends the necessary supplies 
for carrying on the war. 

I venture to submit that no collection of funds at home will 
ever be successful until, behind the funds themselves, there are 
found two principles deep-rooted and thoroughly developed in 
each individual giver. The first principle is one that has been 
rightly insisted upon in more than one of the preliminary papers 
of this section, namely the paramount obligation of an active 
concern in missionary work on the part of every Churchman, as 
a normal part of his very Christianity. Surely if this were taught 
more clearly, and pressed home more definitely, we should not have 
the awful disparity that we have to-day between the amount that 
is spent every year in drink, in luxuries, in gambling, and the. 
amount that is raised for missionary work. Archbishop Temple, 
when he was Bishop of London, used to press that every clergy- 
man should constantly preach’ missionary sermons without any 
direct appeal for, or thought of, the collection of money at the 
time. He pleaded for the creation of a missionary atmosphere 
among our people, and many of us know from experience that 
when the atmosphere is there, the money, to a great extent, takes 
care of itself. We can easily conceive of people declining to 
subscribe to this or to that society, regarded simply as a society : 
we cannot conceive of people keeping back either heart or hand— 
the heart that prays or the hand that gives—where simple obedience 
to our Lord is concerned. 

The second principle is again one previously touched upon, 
namely, the duty of giving in some kind of fixed proportion to our 
income. Shall we ever discharge our duty efficiently in regard to 
the supplies that are needed for the holy war until we have got 
back much more closely to the scriptural and apostolic principles 
of almsgiving? How far we have got away from these scriptural 
and apostolic principles is illustrated by the way in which we have 
to resort to the most pitiable and humiliating method—humiliating 
alike for ourselves and for our people—of preaching “ begging 
sermons”, and by the way in which the great missionary Societies 
have to be collecting agencies, begging agencies, where their work 
ought to be not that of collecting but that of administration. 
Surely if the Church were on fire with missionary enthusiasm and 
with personal devotion to a living Lord, and if the incomes of 
Christian men were regarded as a trust held for our Lord, there 
would be no need of begging sermons; the task of the Societies 
would be immensely lessened ; an enormous saving of that always 
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serious difficulty, ““home expenses,” would be effected ; the Societies: 
would be less and less collecting, and more and more administering 
bodies ; and a real step would be taken towards that goal of which 
many of us have long been dreaming, when the Church shall 
become its own Missionary Society, and when the free gifts of 
God’s people, given in expression of the two principles that I have 
mentioned, could be administered by one central authority, to the 
immense saving of the cost of machinery in the way of home 
organization and expense, and to the consequent securing of the 
money given going more directly to the object for which it was 
given. 

I concern myself, then, more with a pleading for the constant 
insistence of these two principles: first, the vital and paramount 
duty of keeping missionary work in the forefront as a very raison 
@’étre of the Church’s existence in the world at all; and 
secondly, I plead for more clear and definite insistence upon 
the duty of almsgiving, not spasmodically, but in due and definite 
proportion to the means and measure of one’s trust. I concern 
myself with these principles rather than with anything like what 
might be called pious tricks or ingenious novelties for raising 
money. Our army is engaged in a holy war to win the world for 
Christ: it is our concern at the base to provide the supplies. 
Only people must know that they are at the base, and one of the 
terrible responsibilities resting upon us clergy is that our people 
are what we make them. ‘The hands will give where the heart is 
warmed, and the heart will be warmed when the mind is informed. 
The humble collecting-box will be no longer a receptacle for the’ 
fines for coming late to table, or for spilling the salt or upsetting 
the ink—think of the altogether wrong estimate of Missions that 
such fines produce in the penalized !—but they are very savings 
banks for God. The sermons by the deputation will not be 
preached on one of the Sundays on which the parish priest takes 
his holiday. Missionary interest and the support of missionary 
work will not be regarded as a kind of religious extra, but as 
a vital and essential part of the ordinary normal Christianity of 
every baptized soul—baptized into, and made in baptism a part 
and member of that Church which was called into existence and 
sent into the world to extend to men the benefits of the Incarna- 
tion, and to win the world for Christ. 


DISCUSSION 


The Rev. G. T. Mantey (C.MLS. Assistant Secretary for 
Missionary Study) spoke of missionary books suited to various 
classes of people: for business men, Le/fers to a Chinese Official, 
by W. J. Priam, a leading American politician; for men of 
society, Colonel Scott Moncrieff’s Foreign Missions from a Soldier's 
Point of View; for those already interested by the Pan-Anglican 
Congress, Mankind and the Church, by seven bishops; for 
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the children, 7 and Company, by Miss Barnes. Everybody 
should get the forthcoming Life of Douglas Thornton, written by 
Mr. Gairdner. The C.M.S., S.P.G., and possibly other societies, 
provide circulating libraries for those who have not the means to 
buy every new book. Side by side with the study of the mission 
field through textbooks should go the study of missionary principles 
in the word of God; therefore each year the C.M.S. issues a text- 
book on the missionary study of the Bible. From Luke xxiv. we 
find that missionary study is our Lord’s divinely appointed key to 
the understanding of the Old Testament scriptures. England 
owes much to John Mott, Robert Speer, and other Americans 
for their initiation of the missionary band movement. The 
Bishops of the American Episcopal Church are thoroughly in 
accord with the movement; and Mr. Wood, the secretary for 
missionary study in that Church, has heartily endorsed the use 
of the interdenominational textbooks. Two years ago a move- 
ment upon similar lines was started in Great Britain by repre- 
sentatives of the Church of England, the Church of Scotland, and 
the English Free Churches. The first book issued under the 
system was an English edition of the American Upiift of China, 
taken up by every society in this country which has a scheme for 
missionary study as part of its organization. The time has come 
for us to look at the mission field from the united standpoint. 
Our Church represents a third of the Missions in India, a tenth 
of those in China, and a sixth of those throughout the world. 
Co-operation in missionary study involves no finance and no 
question of fundamental principles. 

Canon Cooke (Diocese of St. Andrews) described methods 
of home work in the Episcopal Church of Scotland, which has 
a missions’ board... Each diocese has its foreign missions’ secretary, 
who sees that every incumbent, or rector as he is called, has 
made his missionary collection during the year. The people are 
led to take interest in definite spheres of work. Canon Winter 
visited St. John’s, Kaffraria, and from what he had to tell, four 
men were sent out. A missionary from Chanda visited the 
Scottish churches and obtained from Sunday school, congrega- 
tion, or individual members support for roo Indian orphans. 
Special and definite intercessory prayer was made throughout 
the Church at home, in regard to the difficulty of getting a 
site for the work at Chanda; and as the result, land was 
offered in a remarkable way. The Churchwomen’s Missionary 
Association has a committee and secretary in every diocese, a 
correspondent in every congregation, and a magazine for every 
member. 

The Rev. W. R. Mounsry (Secretary of the New Guinea 
Mission) said that in home organization great improvement has 
taken place, but at least three classes remain untouched. Many 
of the clergy know scarcely anything about the work of modern 
Missions; their perspective is all wrong, and their imagination 
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is absolutely at fault. Then churchwardens have an idea that 
they rob their own finances when they let money go out of the 
parish. And, again, we have not laid hold of the ordinary layman 
to any real extent. ‘The rudiments of missionary principles should 
be given at confirmation. A useful tract, now out of print, related 
to the missionary meaning of the Lord’s Supper. The whole 
bearing of the Creed needs missionary illustration; so that when 
the deputation comes, he may know that the people are.already in 
possession of information to which his words may be related. 
Archbishop Temple told the clergy of this diocese that he could 
preach twenty missionary sermons each year without mentioning 
the question of finance. Here is a practical point by which 
we may make a beginning to improve the home department of 
Missions. 

The Rev. A. Curtors (Diocesan Preacher, Lincoln) supported 
what had been said about getting every Christian to realize that 
Foreign Missions are part of our ordinary religious life. To this end, 
let us make them a part of our daily prayer, based on our expressed 
belief that the Church of Christ is a world-wide Church. He had 
drawn up a little paper, of which he had used nearly 70,000 
copies, with a plea upon one side and an example upon the 
other—‘ Heavenly Father, bless all Missions for the spread of 
Thy Catholic Church, until it be indeed throughout all the 
world. Give me grace to do what I can to help on this work, 
to the glory of Thy Name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” Then follows a hymn of thanksgiving. If every church- 
man had been saying that prayer for the last twenty years, what 
results we might have seen! It was encouraging to find the 
prayer in use as he travelled over England ; and he would gladly 
send copies, as required, to any one addressing him as above. 

The Rev. D. H. D. Wi_krinson (Candidates’ Secretary, C.M.S.) 
said that if we get the missionary atmosphere into our homes and 
parishes, more recruits will come forward. Balance is needed in 
speaking upon the subject, because appeals urging every one to 
go to the mission field do a certain amount of harm. We need 
again and again to press upon young people the need of qualifica- 
tion and preparation. Much may be done at home in preparing 
for the time when. God’s call to the mission field shall come. 
Various societies have their own preparation guilds. The C.M.S. 
has 500 or more members of that kind; and he had often seen 
the benefit of preparation for years in Bible study and other ways. 
Sometimes a candidate declined by a society becomes a centre, 
not of light and warmth, but of disaffection. The spirit of prosaic 
consecration—he could use no better phrase—is needed ; willing- 
ness in those who offer for the mission field, to do God’s will, 
whether it be to go abroad or to stay at home. 

Mrs. Gustav A. Kunrine (St. John’s, N.B., Canada) spoke of 
her work in standing by the side of the clergy to help in seed- 
sowing for Missions from the time that a child receives the rites 
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of the Church. The mothers also receive attention by the pre- 
sentation of a card with a picture of the Saviour receiving little 
children. Among other simple matter on the back is a prayer for 
the child’s daily use, with the suggestion that the little one be 
taught to drop a cent into the missionary box each Sunday, using 
the prayer while doing so. A letter to the mother once a year 
from the diocesan officer brings instruction she may give if the 
child does not receive it in any other way. 

Dr. LANKESTER believed that the reason for slow progress in 
Foreign Missions is that people at home do not realize what they 
have in Christ. When that realization comes, there is an enlarged 
desire to pass on the knowledge to those at home and abroad 
who know nothing of Him. Parochial Missions, including a 
“missionary day”, will bring candidates and money. ‘The great 
work of Missions is too often out of sight and out of mind. 
Definite missionary study is required to meet abounding 
ignorance; and statements of monetary need should also be 
definite. The preacher who really brings his people into contact 
with Christ will increase their desire to do more for Missions. 
The whole Church needs our prayer for that spiritual revival 
which will mean real missionary concern. 

Miss GoLtock told how, in co-operation with other women, 
she specialized on the subject of ‘‘ money ” (including in that term 
property and possessions), having some sixty conferences during 
three of the autumn months with many workers in different parts 
of the country. There was much study and prayer. She 
quoted some of the petitions: ‘That we may be delivered from 
the material view of money, and see it to be a sacred thing with 
God-ordained spiritual relationship to the extension of His king- 
dom.” ‘That we may learn in collecting funds how to ask 
others for offerings to God, and not merely subscriptions to a 
society, and agree to approach our difficult task with reverence 
and prayer.” One petition was connected with the principles 
laid down in 1 Cor. viii. and ix. 

The Rev. Canon GuRNEY Hoare had learned by experience 
as a Commissary that the right man for the foreign field is not 
found by letter or advertisement, but somehow the Spirit of God 
leads him to the place where he is needed. It is futile to talk 
about the sorrows of heathenism to persons who do not know 
Christ. Men and money will come through the missionary spirit. 
If we want the missionary spirit and the missionary money, it is 
absolutely essential to preach Christ in all the glory of His great 
offices, that people may be drawn to Him, and so to the great 
missionary cause. The missionary spirit is the creation of the 
Spirit of God, nothing less ; the natural man does not care for it. 
We must be upon our knees, that He who moved upon the face 
of the waters may move upon the hearts that do not care, and 
may create concern for this sacred and holy work. 

Miss Harper (C.M.S. Gleaners’ Union of New South Wales) 
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pleaded for sustained interest in the reading of missionary pub- 
lications. Every secretary of a missionary organization should 
have one or two persons in training under her. Recently, when 
obliged to take nine months’ rest, Miss Harper was thankful to 
be able to hand over one branch to a young woman who for four 
years had been working hand in hand with her and learning what 
she could. The speaker’s much deputation work had confirmed 
the view that the clergy are difficult to move. She had ventured, 
in a Summer School, to refer to that difficulty, and one clergyman 
thanked her for “bringing him to book”, and making him think 
of what he ought to do and could do in the future. We need 
more consecration in prayer for Missions. 

The Rev. C. W. A. CLarke, speaking as a parochial clergyman 
who has had long experience as a missionary in South India, 
thought we need to pray God. to give us the sense of proportion 
in the sphere of Foreign Missions. Then there are at different 
times special calls to the Church ; and there should be a putting 
forth by the various societies of what are considered to be the 
pressing needs of the moment, endorsed by the Church as 
a whole, especially by the archbishops and bishops. The people 
are needing such guidance and, he believed, would respond to it. 
This Congress itself is a standing proof of how Church-people 
rise to a great idea if it is put lucidly before them and pressed 
upon their attention. Deputation work was not, to him, being 
“dragged about”, but was the greatest privilege. We must go 
one step higher than the clergy, and move the hearts of our 
Bishops to take such action that the missionary cause may have 
its true place in the work of every parish in the land. 

Mr. T. G. Hucues (Hon. Sec. C.M.S. Laymen’s Union) said 
that the organization has about 3,000 members in England, half 
of them in London, mostly keen workers labouring for the cause 
in various parishes. It is a great mistake where clergy think 
that laymen will not respond to missionary appeals. One way 
by which recruits for the mission field are furnished is by 
missionary bands in parishes. This movement brings the 
men into close contact with missionary work, promotes prayer, 
stimulates interest, leads to dedication for service, and is likely 
to have an important bearing upon present and future missionary 
progress. 

The Rev. Hucu H. Bir.ey (Secretary, Durham Diocesan 
Board of Missions) compared the funds of missionary societies 
to reservoirs into which waters are to flow from contributing 
channels all the world over. How are these reservoirs to be 
replenished? From the innumerable springs of human hearts 
and wills. But there must be open channels through which 
the means may flow. Sometimes the waters are diverted. The 
organizing secretary in a parish writes to the incumbent about the 
annual missionary meeting, and the reply is, ‘We are building 
a vicarage, and can have no-meeting this year.” One man said, 
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“‘T won’t take a missionary box this year; I’m giving all I can to 
the building of the new mission hall.” The reply was, “ Please 
take the box; and, if there is anything over, you can put it in.” 
There was more in the box that year than ever before! In every 
parish there should be a missionary association with a layman 
as treasurer, So as to provide a separate channel from the hearts 
of the people to the missionary cause. 

Mr. Joun W. Woop (Corresponding Secretary, Board of Mis- 
sions of the American Church) told how that Church, seven 
years ago, adopted the plan of a budget for the ensuing year, 
endeavouring to indicate to each diocese and missionary district 
what sum would be a fair share for Missions, in view of its own 
resources. Each bishop and diocesan committee would appor- 
tion the total assigned to the diocese among the different congre- 
gations, so that each would know what it had to give. There 
was no obligation or legal penalty, but a putting before each 
congregation the standard to aim at. In seven years the number 
of congregations contributing increased from 1,900 to more than 
4,000. Not all the dioceses or congregations succeeded in giving 
the amounts suggested, but there was a substantial advance. 
This plan may not be strictly applicable to the Church in 
England ; but would it not be possible for the English bishops 
and the diocesan committees to meet and say, “ We gave £20,000 
last year, but we will try to give £25,000 for the coming year.” 
Let them set their own standard, and divide it among the congre- 
gations in the dioceses, and they will find some real advance in 
missionary giving. About our women and their united offering, 
said the speaker: for three years they were gathering that offering, 
and they came to present it at the General Convention last year. 
It amounted to 225,000 dollars, and will be used by the Board 
of Missions, during the next three years, for the support in large 
measure of work among women in various parts of the world. 
Our Sunday schools are doing something for Missions, every year 
during Lent. About thirty years ago, the movement started in 
a small way by the schools giving 7,000 dollars. Last Easter 
they gave about 140,000 dollars. 

Mrs. Creicuron felt that the nature of the information 
supplied to us from the mission field largely affects the raising 
of funds and the stirring of hearts for individual service. It 
should be a more definite part of the training of missionaries to 
teach them how and what to write. With regard to having 
a bureau of missionary information, missionaries should be taught : 
how and what to observe, and how to store the results of their 
observation. Both at home and abroad, they should know how 
to collect, systematize, and keep information in a form readily 
available for use. This is needful for that scientific investigation 
of conditions which must precede effective action. Every Mission 
should have those who can tell us how to help the work more 
effectually than we are doing. In that particular, the speaker had 
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found constant misunderstandings during her small experience of 
home work. 

The Rev. Cyrit C. B. BarpsLtry counselled effort to get 
a certain type of layman to meet the missionary in a much more 
informal way than at ordinary public gatherings. ‘In one instance, 
after dinner in a hotel one night, people were asked to hear 
a certain missionary speak about his work. A large number 
came together, some sitting on the floor for want of chairs. 
Questions were asked, and a real impression was made. In the 
North, doctors were asked to meet a medical missionary. They 
sat together in a study and talked until midnight. Intense 
interest was shown in the missionary’s work, and some of the 
doctors have corresponded with him since then, 

The CHAIRMAN summed up, giving first place to the suggestion 
that in order to the creation of the missionary spirit, Christ must 
be preached in all His offices as Prophet, Priest, and King. The 
speaker was most optimistic concerning the attitude of the 
Church to the missionary work of the world, in the strong dis- 
position to spread missionary information far and wide. Let us 
encourage by every means in our power, the study of missionary 
topics and problems. We must not forget, however, that without 
prayer our best efforts will be in vain. With attention to these 
things regularly, systematically, earnestly, and fervently, money 
will flow in, hearts will be touched for personal service, and we 
shall have the only missionaries we want in the mission field, 
namely, the men and women who are thrust forth, those who 
cannot help themselves, but must come to the work. Only such 
can be used of God for the gathering in of the nations who are 
still sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, 
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EDUCATIONAL IDEALS FOR THE WOMEN OF THE 
EAST 


By Mr. A. G. Fraser, C.M.S., Principal of Trinity College, 
Kandy 


The subject given me is “Ideals for Women’s Education in the 
East,” but before going into the ideals let me just remark on the 
present serious inadequacy of Christian effort for women’s educa- 
tion. In the early Church the work amongst women far surpassed 
in fruitfulness—I am ignorant of the relative effort put forth—but 
it far surpassed in fruitfulness the work amongst men. In the 
higher social circles there were so many Christian women, com- 
pared with men, that noble ladies had to abandon all thought of 
marriage with Christian men of their own rank, and had to remain 
celibate or marry into another social circle. The very opposite 
is true of most of our work abroad to-day, and not until we do 
more to make possible our Monicas can we hope to see our 
Augustines. Now to the subject of this paper, ideals for women’s 
education in the East. I must of course speak as an outsider, 
one who has only seen women’s problems from the man’s side, 
and who has only thought on the education of girls as I have 
worked for their brothers or thought of the Church. But as the 
time is short, let me speak concisely and without qualifications 
now, and you can criticize and pull me to pieces in the dis- 
cussion. First of all, then, in any work it is essential to know 
what our aim is, and what we are driving at. And in this let me 
quote from Miss Smith’s paper on the subject. ‘ Experience 
leads us to see that for the large majority of Indian girls it is 
healthier and happier that they should be married at an earlier 
age than is the custom with us. ... With the view of early 
marriage the duties and responsibilities of home life should be 
kept in mind, more than is often done in the early years of girls’ 
education in England.” And I believe the highest aim with 
regard to the average pupil in our girls’ schools is to make 
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her an ideal wife and mother. Of course there are exceptions 
who ought to be trained for the service of the Church as teachers 
or deaconesses. But most pupils will be called to glorify Christ 
in the home, and to fit them and establish them for that calling 
must be the principal end towards which you work. Now the 
home conditions under which they will have to live for Christ are 
very different from those of girls in England, and your education 
must take account of that difference. There are all the differences 
between East and West, of course, but the greatest difference is 
that which arises from the isolation of the Christian in a non- 
Christian land, as against that community life which we Christians 
know at home. There the clergy in many places can never visit 
the women, and the women workers can only do so rarely, as they 
are few. In isolated, and sometimes heathen, homes, your con- 
verts. must live an individual Christian life. In the highly 
developed society of England a man receives bread, meat, 
house, milk, and all necessaries in return for his gold, which 
he gains in specialized work. He is dependent on the com- 
munity. But in the backwoods this same English race, for the 
battle of life, trains every son to handle axe, gun, needle, saw, 
and every muscle. There is no community, so he is trained to 
independence, in the hope that the community life will spring 
later from the success of the individual. So, too, whilst the 
Church has: her stewards of the word of God, her services, and 
her sacraments, it is right her people should look to them. But 
away out in the front to-day our hope for a strong Church of the 
future depends on the power of our converts, and especially the 
women, to live a strong life alone with Christ to-day, and apart 
from the usual means of grace. 

First, then, lay great stress on the cultivation of private prayer 
and Bible study. How to do this is not yet, I think, very well 
considered. I have tried to meet the difficulty in this way. I 
have many Christian pupils who must live miles from Christian help 
when they leave college. Well, we have given a time for quiet to 
all in the early morning. Each week a passage from the Gospels, 
divided into six portions, has been given to each class of 
Christians. Each student is expected to transcribe every passage 
in his own words, and write a comment on them. Every Sunday 
they meet together with their teacher and give their comments, 
receiving guidance and explanation, whilst they themselves have 
done the delving and spade work. We hope thus to enable 
them to carry into their isolation the habit of the quiet hour 
and of thoughtful study of the Bible. 

Second, teach with their future environment in view. As we 
well know, there are gropings after God in all their religions. 
But equally well known is the difficulty of seeing these aspirations 
under the dirt of the ages. Their ceremonies do not suggest 
easily the truth once sought after. But teach your pupils what 
that groping after means, how far the solution goes, and how 
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it points to the clear light of Christ. Then in their lonely life 
they will hear the voice of their Lord calling them forward and 
upward, seeing suggestions of Him in the very ceremonies 
which otherwise would only hurt and numb. 

Thirdly, give your elder Christian pupils some share in the 
religious teaching of the younger. Help and guide them to do 
this work well. Later they will teach their own little ones when 
you are far removed, and that one Christ in whom there is neither 
time nor distance will carry on your work in generations still 
unborn, and in places where you have never trod. 

So far I have dealt with the work solely from the point of view 
of the individual pupil. But unless an educational missionary 
looks beyond the individual to the Church as a whole, not only 
will her own life lose in inspiration, but her work will become 
limited and small. One great gift could be given to the Church 
to-day through the pupils of women missionaries—the gift of song: 
Why should most of our hymns be set to English tunes? Why 
should the piano ever be taught in school only to be forgotten at 
home? ‘Give me the songs of a nation, and whoso will may make 
its laws.” Your girls will some day sing lullabies in sweet native 
tunes. Shall they sing them to the glory of Him Who made 
motherhood holy and babyhood divine? They will sing as they 
work in the house, and their children will learn their songs. But 
their words will not be set to the tunes of England, but to those 
of India. Who will inspire them, Christ or Krishna? On this 
question I would recommend all hére to read Dr. Coomaraswamy’s 
paper in the A/izdustan Review for March. Problems are every- 
where ; and all this work, all these problems demand that the 
worker shall be adaptable and free, breathing the fresh winds of 
heaven. So it demands freedom in their home training. Women 
have a deeper and quicker sympathy for the individual than we 
men have, I believe. Yet intellectually, to-day, women mission- 
aries are too often trained too rigidly, and their sympathy and 
intellect are divorced. In some places, in fact, the training of 
women is merely an application to the mind of the principles of 
Chinese foot-binding. Read Miss Small’s excellent Ze¢ters to 
Missionaries. In all things be not afraid of your faith, Christ 
lives ; be not afraid of intellectual difficulties, God reigns. He is 
the Real and True; train your pupils-to trust in Him, to look to 
Him, and stand fast in that liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
you free. 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS FOR WOMEN IN JAPAN 


By Miss Guiapys Puiirs, South Tokyo. 


The educational ideals of Japan for her women cannot, I think, 
be understood without a brief reference to the position of her 
women in the past. Before the introduction of Buddhism and 
Confucianism, women played an important part in Japanese life. 
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They were equally distinguished as rulers, warriors, and writers, 
and such was the confidence placed in their powers of observation 
and judgement, that when Buddhist doctrines were first brought 
to Japan, three women were sent to India to investigate the new 
religion. But Buddhist and Confucian influence degraded the 
position of women, and during the feudal period their education 
consisted of little beyond domestic arts, and the chief duty of 
woman was considered to be unreasoning obedience to her 
parents, to her husband, to her sons. And then dawned the 
present era, and with it a new life for the women of Japan. 

In the Education Code of 1872 it was ordered that education 
should be so diffused throughout the country that there should not 
be avillage with an ignorant family, nor a family with an ignorant 
member, and elementary education was made obligatory for girls 
as well as boys. Mission schools for girls were well attended, the 
Government founded normal schools for training women as 
elementary school teachers, and in Tokio the higher normal 
school was opened for the training of teachers for secondary 
and normal schools. From 1884 to 1891, girls’ education 
steadily advanced, and then came a reaction. The modern girl 
found it difficult at marriage to submit to the restrictions 
of an old-fashioned home, and public opinion turned against 
girls’ higher education. Once again her intellectual training 
became narrow, the chief attention being directed to practical 
teaching in household work. But this stage could not last long ; 
it was seen that shallow women must be a drag on the advancing 
nation, and about 1896 the desire for a more thorough education 
again became general. The Government opened more higher 
schools for girls, and where these did not fully supply the demand, 
private schools were begun by both Japanese and foreigners. In 
I900, a Japanese lady, educated in America, opened a college for 
girls who wished to specialize in English, and the next year saw 
the establishment of the Japan Women’s University, an institution 
which has now no less than 1,500 pupils, 800 being in the college 
department and 700 in the high school attached to it. 

The desire for a good education for girls is now almost universal, 
but the exact nature and scope of that education are still among the 
great problems of Japan. One fundamental principle is, however, 
always recognized. In Japan the family, not the individual, is the 
entity of national life, and the supreme aim of a woman’s educa- 
tion is to enable her to fulfil her duty to the family. Marriage is 
a matter, not of personal choice, but of family duty, and since 
in Japan there is not that numerical disparity between the sexes 
which exists in Europe, almost every woman is able to fulfil this 
duty. There are now many professions open to women, and 
recently there has been a great development of commercial and 
technical education to prepare girls for these openings, but for the 
vast majority of women marriage is the normal destiny, and 
education must fit them for this sphere. This aim is kept 
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prominently in view in all Japanese girls’ schools. Much 
attention is given to the physical culture of the future mothers of 
the race; needlework, cooking, and domestic economy are 
important subjects of the curriculum, in which even etiquette and 
flower arrangement still find a place as extra subjects ; and in the 
ethics lessons the duties of a wife and mother are constantly taught. 

One problem at present before the educational authorities 
in Japan is that of finding sufficient suitable boarding accom- 
modation for the large number of girls who leave their country 
homes to seek education in town schools. Several education- 
alists have recognized the disadvantage of girls being trained 
in institutions which unfit them for home life, and feel that 
schools should be:organized so as to form miniature commu- 
nities and model homes. Special attempts are being made to 
solve this problem in two institutions with which I am acquainted. 
The Women’s University accommodates some 800 or goo boarders, 
who are divided among a number of small houses, no house 
taking more than thirty-five pupils. The life is that of an 
ordinary middle-class home ; college students and high school 
children live together as elder and younger sisters, of whom the 
matron is the mother. Each month one of the older students is 
chosen to take entire control of the housekeeping, and all the 
girls share in the cooking and work of the house as they would do 
in their own homes. Again, in a technical school which now 
numbers about 300 girls, the boarders live in small houses, not 
more than five pupils being in one house. The two elder girls 
take respectively the duties of mistress and maid, changing their 
role every month, while the three younger girls act as the 
daughters of the house. 

It is recognized in Japan, as in England, that the chief aim of 
education is the training of character. The Japanese girl of the 
past, with all her charms and special virtues, was too diffident, too 
dependent, too wanting in will power ; modern education aims at 
fostering self-reliance, strength of will, firm resolution ; not self- 
effacement but self-expression, controlled by reason and principle. 
Last autumn the education department issued a rescript to 
teachers, reminding them that the responsibility of the moral 
training of the pupils rested upon every teacher, and not only upon 
the head. In the Women’s University, I can testify to the intense 
earnestness of the teacher and the interest of the pupil in the 
weekly ethics lectures, and to the endeavour to practise these 
ethical principles in their daily lives. The majority of Japanese 
have not yet recognized the importance of religion in the training 
of character, and all religious training is, as a rule, excluded from 
their schools. A few principals of schools impress on their pupils 
the importance of adopting some form of religious faith, but the 
students are dependent for their religious instruction on sources 
outside the school. 


Though all agree about the necessity for technical and moral 
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training for girls, the degree of intellectual education desirable for 
a‘woman in her sphere as wife and mother is still under dis- 
Cussion. Superficial views of a woman’s function may yet be 
found in Japan as in some European social circles. A Japanese 
University man recently expressed the view that all that a woman 
needs is the power of conversing intelligently with men, and that 
the best test of her education would be to set her to read and 
comment upon the principal articles in a Japanese newspaper. 
But this is not the view of educational leaders in Japan. They 
desire that a woman shall be a true intellectual helpmeet to her 
husband, a true mother, able to care for the intellectual life of her 
children as well as for their moral and physical welfare. <A 
Japanese girl’s education is different from a boy’s, and is not yet 
equal to it in standard. We notice especially that relatively less 
time is given to mathematics and practical work in natural 
science, subjects which are so valuable for their training in 
accurate observation and exact reasoning. At the Women’s 
University, the aim is to develop the mind in a variety of direc- 
tions rather than to give advanced training in any one subject. 
Thus, though the students are allowed to choose between certain 
subjects, all are expected to study ethics, psychology, philosophy, 
the elements of civil law, child study, and methods of education. 

Although, as I have said, the chief object of a Japanese girl’s 
education is to fit her for her duties as wife and mother, this is 
now being supplemented by other aims. Men have begun to 
recognize that a woman, no less than a man, is a citizen with 
a responsibility, not only to her family, but to society at large, and 
endeavours are being made to educate her for this wider sphere. 
In England we feel that a woman as an individual with powers of 
body, intellect, and soul, should have the highest development of 
which she is capable. Until recently this view of a woman, as an 
individual apart from her function in society, has not found much 
acceptance in Japan, but it is now being admitted by prominent 
educationalists. A leading Japanese statesman and education- 
alist has said that he considers Japanese women should have an 
education equal to that of men, should they desire it; and the 
President of the Women’s University is constantly insisting that 
women must be educated, not only as wives and mothers, but as 
citizens and as human beings with infinite capacities of develop- 
ment. 

In conclusion, I would remind you that I have been dealing 
with the ideals of leaders, and Japanese educationalists are far 
from thinking that they have yet completely realized their ideals ; 
further, I would ask you to consider whether the loftiness of 
these ideals do not imperatively call us to do our utmost in 
leading our Japanese sisters to Him Who is: both the Source of 
all noble desires and the Giver of strength to fulfil them. 
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THE TRAINING OF WOMEN CONVERTS FOR 
HOME LIFE 


By Miss A. H. Ropinson 


In the subject which has been given me, I can but touch the 
fringe of it in giving my experience of work among the women of 
Uganda, in British East Africa, where I have lived for the last 
seven years. And for greater conciseness, I would like to divide 
my subject into two parts: first, the methods which we adopt in 
training the women ; and, secondly, the results obtained, the effect 
of such training upon the lives of the converts. But first a word as 
to home life itself, as the title of this paper is, “‘ Training for Home 
Life.” Home life as we know it, we Christian Englishwomen, is as 
yet unknown among even the Christian Baganda. Things are 
much improved, thank God, since the days when the women were 
openly bought and sold like cattle, since their boy children were 
all given away in their infancy to some great chief, and grew up abso- 
lutely ignorant of their parents, since the maiming and mutilating 
of the slaves for trivial offences, as king Mtesa used to do, cutting 
off their ears for forgetting to shut the door and the like. But if 
when we speak of “ home life” we mean that most sacred of all 
earthly relationships, the close union of man and wife, or if we mean 
that most tender of all ties, a mother’s love for her children and 
their love and respect for her, when they have passed from mere 
babyhood ; then I think our Baganda know but little about it. 
There is not even any word in their language to express the idea of 
home. That is the ideal to which we are working up, and the end 
we are striving after. It has been in many ways a hard struggle, 
this raising and educating of the women in Uganda, and I at least 
feel that there is yet “ very much land to be possessed”. And this 
is not much wonder when our difficulties are considered : the diffi- 
culty the women themselves feel of finding time for their education, 
along with the cultivation of the land, which must be done by them, 
and that continuously ; the difficulty the workers find of raising 
the standard of morality, among degraded people, whose very word 
for a wife means in Luganda simply a cask, and where woman 
has been looked on as a chattel, working for an owner whose im- 
portance is measured by the number. of his wives; the difficulty 
of alien faiths around us, such as Mohammedanism, which en- 
slaves the women again, after they have been made free. 
These and countless other difficulties have doubtless retarded the 
true perception of “home life”, but in spite of them all the 
Baganda women are becoming earnest and holy, and their home 
life is becoming pure. We are seeking not to Europeanize them, 
but to bring out all that is best in their social system, and bring 
them on into the full liberty of Christianity. 

And now as to the methods by which this is being brought 
about. All honour to the first little band of English ladies who 
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went to Uganda in 1895 to undertake this task. They found the 
native men considerably advanced in education, but the women 
sadly behindhand. Since then there has been an ever-increasing 
stream of women coming as catechumens, coming to be taught 
for confirmation, and coming to be trained as teachers, until as 
one of our clergy in Ankole remarked to me lately, “It is the 
women, not the men, who are so keen these days; the men’s 
attention has become directed to the getting of gain, the lust of 
other things has entered in: the women are our hope for the 
future.” The usual course is this. When a heathen woman has 
become by some means aroused, she begins to attend whatever 
village school is nearest her, walking cheerfully six or eight 
miles a day. When she can read fluently and knows the most 
important points of the Christian faith, and the formularies of 
the Church, she is allowed to become a catechumen, and after 
a term of instruction is baptized. But this is only the beginning ; 
the woman soon returns to us to be prepared for confirmation, and 
after this, if she proves really sincere, and is rather above the aver- 
age, is encouraged to offer herself for the work of a teacher. She 
goes through a somewhat long course with some European lady, 
and has to pass what is for her a really difficult examination, not 
only in the Old and New Testament, but in parts of the Prayer 
Book, and in the elementary branches of a secular education. But 
this is not much trouble to them ; a true thirst for education has 
come upon them; I have known them sit waiting in my own house 
for two or three hours, if haply I might be able to give them some 
instruction. I have dwelt on this educational side of our training 
because it is now absolutely necessary, not only for those wishing 
to be teachers, but to a certain extent for all women, that they may 
be fit helpmeets for the men. A native Christian man does not 
want an uneducated girl to be mistress of his house. And he, on 
his part, is learning more and more to give her her rightful place as 
mistress, even going so far in some enlightened cases as to eat with 
her, a thing unheard of some years ago. 

But it is by no means only in this way that our women are 
trained. Some most useful lectures, illustrated with diagrams, were 
given to them recently by Mrs. A. R. Cook, wife of the C.M.S. 
doctor in Mengo, on the simple laws of health, what to do in ill- 
ness, &c.; and, best of all, a little baby was brought up from the 
hospital, washed and dressed before them: a very necessary 
object-lesson in a country where the infant mortality is 60 per 
cent. In another part of the Protectorate an industrial show is 
held yearly, and prizes are given for the neatest house and garden, 
and classes of an industrial nature are being held there, the 
women learning lace-making and cotton-spinning. A very excel- 
lent boarding-school has been started for the daughters of chiefs, 
in which they are not Europeanized. I emphasize this fact ; the 
early hours of every day are spent cultivating their large garden ; 
and afterwards the ordinary routine of school work is gone 
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through. Very happy results are attending this school, one of 
which, the marriage of the oldest inmate, the daughter of Sir 
Apolo Kagwa, our Prime Minister, to a fine young Christian 
chief, was being celebrated as I left the country. 

And here, at the risk of being told that every missionary talks 
about the need, and that this is degenerating into a missionary 
meeting if I speak of it, I want to say that I have been amazed 
since coming to this Congress by ladies saying to me, “‘ Oh, but 
surely all Baganda now are practically Christians; there is no 
further need of European teachers to go there.” I emphatically 
state that the need for them is greater than ever. Even supposing 
that all the inhabitants of the Protectorate were professing Chris- 
tians to-day, what about the edifying and building up of that 
Church? Evangelistic work may be, and I think chiefly should 
be, done by natives; but surely the work of making the homes 
and lives of the Christian women beautiful and holy can only 
be done by English ladies; and for this great work we want 
the very best material that we can get. Time fails me to tell 
of the methods; the women are learning sewing, and are very 
anxious to make little garments for their children, feeling it is 
a disgrace to see them quite unclothed. They are being trained 
as nurses in the hospital, and are found capable and sympathetic. 
Perhaps the best of all means of training is the European lady’s 
influence as she goes in and out among them. It is in the daily 
visiting, I firmly believe, that the most effective training for home 
life is done, when quiet suggestions from the lady worker may 
be given about the native woman’s responsibility as to how to 
order their homes and train the young girls, who have been given 
liberty by the British Government, and whose liberty is so apt 
to degenerate into licence. The women are quick to adopt these 
suggestions ; indeed, immense responsibility lies with the Euro- 
pean lady, the native women are so responsive. 

And now as to the result of the training: how is the raw 
material being turned out? Well, individual disappointments and 
failures there are very many, but on the whole, civilization and 
Christianity are coming together; by winning the women we 
are winning the men for Christ. I was much struck on a recent 
itineration to find that in some of the most ignorant villages, 
where as yet there is no paid teacher and no school-house, 
Christian women, who had gone back to these villages after bap- 
tism, were quietly gathering the children round them and teaching 
them to read. Such an one I knew, who, after she was baptized 
herself, brought daily her old husband to be taught, and not 
content with this, so worked upon the other men in her village, 
that they had to build her a little hut in which to teach the 
children. ‘Thus their Christianity is showing itself in a sanctified 
home life and in acts of devotion. The methods of training we 
painfully feel are open to much criticism, yet they cannot be called 
a failure when such instances occur constantly. Last summer 
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in the country of Ankole there was a sight to gladden any mis- 
sionary’s heart. In our little school-house, a large company of 
native women had gathered together at no European’s instigation, 
to give a thank-offering to God, out of their own deep poverty, to 
help on the building of their church, the occasion being their 
own confirmation and the coming of our bishop amongst them. 
And not alone their substance, they are giving themselves for 
God’s service ; they are treading many of them an often painful 
path of self-sacrifice, persevering in it even unto death, laying down 
their lives for Christ’s sake after a period of service among the 
dreaded sleeping-sickness sufferers. The training of the Baganda 
women has been and will doubtless continue to be an arduous, 
' anxious, and often disappointing task, but under God it is going 
to be the means of winning Uganda for Him. 


TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT OF NATIVE 
TEACHERS 


By Miss M. H. MiLLerr 


The subject allotted to me this afternoon is the “ Training and 
Employment of Native Teachers.” It is, as it were, the flower 
and crown of educational work, and is to-day acknowledged to 
have the place of paramount importance in the missionary effort 
of the Church of Christ. The points which will be brought for- 
ward in discussion will vary as the countries and conditions vary, 
but we are asked to contribute our experiences. My own work 
has been in the Punjab. In training native teachers, we must 
keep our aim clearly before us. Mr. Holland said last Monday : 
“ A consecrated personality is still God’s means of working.” 
What we have to do first and foremost is to secure this “con- 
secrated personality ” as far as in us lies. To amplify the idea to 
suit our subject, we want the true Christian A/ws the true woman, 
plus the well-equipped specialist, or rather the true Christian 
in the true woman, in the specialist, as these things are not 
matters of mere addition but of interaction. For this reason 
it does not seem to me that we ought to divorce the training 
department from the boarding-school at too early a stage of 
development. I saw the other day, in one of the striking books 
of last year, the following incident: ‘A missionary was asked 
by an Indian, ‘ How far is truth from falsehood?’ ‘As far as the 
east is from the west’, replied the missionary. ‘A hand’s breadth’, 
said the Indian, and he placed his hand in such a way as to touch 
his eye on one side and his ear on the other. ‘What we see is 
truth,’ he said, ‘what we hear is falsehood.’” What an immense 
opportunity and what a profound responsibility we in boarding- 
schools possess! Can unmarried women find anywhere, under 
any other conditions, greater scope for exercising every faculty in 
the interests of Christ? ‘To present, all day and every day, to 
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some fifty or a hundred impressionable minds, the truth through 
our lips, the light through our lives, with life promised from 
above! Truly it is a vocation which the angels in heaven must 
envy! The eyes that watch us are perceptive and quick, be 
they ever so merry; the hearts that our love and care go out 
to, respond in fullest measure; the natures that we have to deal 
with in Northern India are no weak or over-plastic ones, but 
strong and independent, ready nevertheless to be guided by 
any one at their side who will sympathize with them and take 
trouble to understand them. They have a capacity for the 
assimilation of spiritual truth which is altogether surprising ; 
a readiness in prayer and a power of devotion which we may 
well envy. True, to complete the picture, a neutral comes in ; 
and that is the extreme difficulty of welding the spiritual capacity 
with the moral. Because we are so apt to be misled, it be- 
hoves us to be vigilant and greatly on our guard with regard 
to character. ‘Teaching to observe all things” rings in our ears 
day, by day. For this reason the preparation for confirmation 
is a very thorough one, lasting over two years and even then 
depending on the conduct of the candidate. 

To come to the teaching through the ear. All the Bible in- 
struction in the training-schools is given in the vernacular ; and 
the girls have many opportunities of praying in their own way. 
and of singing their own hymns to tunes “that match”; and 
nothing makes them happier on a holiday afternoon in winter 
than to sit on the floor in the prayer-room and sing for an 
hour on end. The scheme of Scripture teaching in one im- 
portant school is arranged in such a way that the whole Bible 
is gone through (and that very thoroughly), in five years. At 
daily prayers and in the Sunday classes, the teaching given is 
more adapted to the whole school as a family, and evening 
prayers are taken by the teacher on duty in her own way. 
The girls love their Bible lesson more than any other, as a look 
at their faces would show. As all pastoral work among women 
-and girls must be done by women in the East, very special care is 
taken to give the teachers such grounding in doctrine, that with or 
without book they may have Scripture references to fall back upon. 
Other much valued classes are the preparations for Holy Com- 
munion and the responsibilities of sponsorship ; and a special 
hour with the teachers once a week, for a “meditation”, the 
bringing up of any special difficulty, and for prayer. We have 
to see to it that in the effort to equip the trained teacher for 
her profession, the essential characteristics of womanhood shall 
have full scope, especially as in the East she is almost sure to 
marry sooner or later. Her womanly instincts must be treasured 
and guided ; her activities trained in such a way as to fit and not 
unfit her for her great responsibility as the maker of the home. 
In the Punjab, the land of the Sikhs, the position and influence of 
women is much more like our own than in Southern India, And it 
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1s one of the essentials of our training that the conditions of home 
life should dictate to us in matters regarding the domestic and 
social side of school life. Hence our training-schools seek to 
adapt themselves to the three broad types of homes in Northern 
India, viz. that of the Punjabi-speaking dweller of the village ; 
the Urdu-speaking dweller of the town; the English-speaking 
professional man. 

One word as to the chief points of differentiation in these 
schools. In the rural training-school the Punjabi language, dress, 
and customs are adhered to; half the time is given to outdoor 
avocations such as spinning, zewar-making, cotton-picking, and 
the like, even the ‘‘tinies” taking a mirthful but energetic share. 
A little Punjabi girl was once asked to give her version of the 
creation: she replied, ‘‘ God made all the worms and insects, then 
the four-footed beasts, then man, and last of all woman, .. . to 
take care of the things!” Our Government Inspectress of schools 
in the Punjab wrote in the log-book: ‘This school is the 
happiest in the Province.” The school of the middle type, having 
a much more elaborate curriculum, has no technical industries, 
but the domestic side is very fully developed, all cooking, 
sweeping, sewing, mending, &c., being done by the girls them- 
selves. In both these schools a system of “families” early 
develops and trains the motherly instincts; and there are no 
more beautiful pictures in my mind than some of those called up 
in this connexion in sickness and so on. I have spoken before 
of the devotion of the Indians: their word is “jan jishani”, 
literally a “pouring out of the soul”. We missionaries know 
something of it to our lasting gratitude; soldiers and civilians 
know it; the Empire remembers it, and if (to use Mr. Fraser’s 
happy expression) “the Church of Christ can capture it”, the 
whole world will know it. Training in the exercise of authority 
begins early. The crux as to real weight of character comes 
when a girl, after having reached the honour and glory of 
being a “real teacher” with Government certificate, takes her 
first week in office, albeit with a well-chosen helper. Picture 
eighty girls, and realize what it means to be responsible for them 
during all the hours out of school. She discovers for herself 
what she cannot do; and then, by steady degrees, what she can. 
I need not remark that at no time does she stand more in need 
of a sympathetic and wise helper. The maintenance of discipline 
in a school of this kind, on joyous and even lines, makes a great 
claim on some one’s time. No part of the missionary’s. work 
is more important or more far-reaching, and there ought to be 
a sufficient European staff to allow of it without strain. Last 
Monday one of the speakers gave it as his experience that it 
required one missionary to every thirty or forty boys: mine 
would rather lead me to think that, in the case of girls, it would 
- be more like one in twenty, unless the Indian teachers happened 
to be specially mature. If the number of requests for our girls 
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in marriage is any criterion, we believe that they are as a rule 
a success in their homes. “ As the diamond ts to the ring,” said 
a Punjabi woman of one of our married teachers, “so is Zahir 
Sri Bibi to the women of our town.” As our schools at present 
stand, girls can take Government certificates for the following: 
(1) Anglo-vernacular teachers (junior grade); (2) senior vernacu- 
lar teachers (first and second grades) ; and (3) junior vernacular 
teachers. 

A word about the curriculum leading up to these. Punjabi is 
the medium of instruction in the rural, Urdu in the middle, and 
English in the high schools, though English is taught as a 
language in the two others. Such subjects as physiology and 
hygiene find a place in the secondary schools, as well as Indian 
history and geography, and the Punjab code allows considerable 
freedom in the choice of subjects. We were able to adopt 
elementary science, for instance, as a substitute for Euclid, when 
we found that the latter was unsatisfactory. The girls delight in 
the mystery and beauty of nature, and are nearly as keen about 
their science as the Scripture lesson. Another reason why I 
personally should weigh greatly on the importance of this subject 
for them is that it gives their minds a good start in inductive 
methods, which they do not greatly love, and also makes it much 
easier for them to take up medicine afterwards, should they 
prefer it to “teaching”. Some kindergarten methods are employed 
more or less in all the schools. Girls can matriculate at the high 
schools ; there is no provision as yet for the intermediate or for 
the B.A., at least not in our body. 


Employment of Teachers. 


They are employed, (1) in our central training-schools, and 
other Christian boarding-schools ; (2) in the evangelistic day 
schools ; (3) as assistant missionaries and Bible women; (4) as 
house sisters or matrons in the boarding school. The advantage 
has been found enormous in two of our training-schools of having 
in one case an educated Indian lady, and in the other a trained 
and certificated teacher, as matron ; the superintendence of large 
buildings and large compounds, arrangements for food, stores, 
&c., as well as sanitary matters requiring a really capable woman. 
In each case the Principal is naturally responsible; but it is a 
very different thing to having to look after details. In this con- 
nexion let me look forward and suggest that, in view of the fur- 
ther development of schools of the rural type, we may need 
English ladies who have had such a course as the one at Swanley, 
to give training in such matters as poultry-keeping, dairy, and 
gardening. Do we find the training suitable? As a matter of 
experience, on the whole, we do, so far as the system is responsible. 
If the demand for teachers, and number of requests for girls in 
marriage 1s any criterion, we can give a “Yes”. Sometimes we 
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hear accidentally, or from some missionary in charge, that So-and- 
so*has been such a help in Bible teaching, whether in home, 
school, hospital, or village. Is our provision adequate? We 
must say ‘No, by no means.” (1) How can we make it so ? is 
the problem. (2) How can we get rid of the hindrances? (3) How 
possess our opportunities, in India, in China, in Japan, all the 
world over ? 

To sum up: (1) How far will our training-schools help in this 
matter? (2) How can they be supplied with the right kind of 
women as trainers? (3) How can the schools already existing be 
more worthily upheld? (4) How can the ripest experience of this 
Congress be turned to practical account, in these respects ? 


The following communication was ‘read by the BisHoP oF 
Lregomso, in the absence of Miss SAUNDERS owing to an 
accident :— 


EDUCATION OF AFRICAN GIRLS 


There are two points in the education of African girls which I 
think are hardly noticed sufficiently: (1) the early training of 
children before they are old enough for school life, and (2) the 
training in regular native work which will help them when 
they marry and keep their own homes. We have many schools 
for girls from ten years old and upwards, but what mother here 
would say that that was early enough to begin a child’s training ? 
The African mothers are most careful of the youngest baby in the 
family, but when, in time, it is succeeded by a younger one, the 
African child’s hard time comes, and the dowager baby at two or 
three years old has to fend for itself, fight its own battles, and 
snatch its own food from the family dish, or do without. What 
wonder that it grows up selfish and passionate, and with no idea 
of self-control. This is the time when the child is not much use 
at home, and if the native women feel the ‘‘ home” children are 
well and happy, it is not difficult to get the charge of the child, the 
various relations being, of course, perfectly free to see it whenever 
they choose. We need homes and foster-mothers before we need 
schools and schoolmistresses. We need those who will watch over 
them continually in their home life and guide them in their play. 
Dr. Westcott, the late Bishop of Durham, once said to me, “A 
half-hour may be far better spent in teaching a child how to enjoy 
itself than in teaching any school lesson.” A good mother will — 
keep her very little ones with her day and night, and surely a 
missionary in charge of Christ’s little ones should be ready to do 
so too. By ten years old a native girl’s character is pretty firmly 
set ; you can control her into strict obedience to school rules, but 
it is self-control she needs, and that is not so easy ; and if she is 
to do her duty as a Christian mother she must be shown the duties 
for which a Christian mother is responsible from the earliest age 
of her child. 
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Now for my second point. It is dangerous to allow girls to go 
back to their heathen homes for holidays ; it is throwing them into 
temptation. I wish there was more freedom allowed to us women 
to live in the kraals first, and pave the way for the higher teaching 
of priests and catechists. There can be no doubt that a woman 
has greater power of starting friendly relations with the natives ; 
they feel more on a level with us, and are not suspecting us of 
being labour agents, or oppressors of any kind. Speaking from my 
own experience, I consider that in South Africa there is no reason 
why a woman should not be allowed to stay for a time in the native 
kraals, either by herself or with her school-children. I am no 
advocate for allowing. missionaries, either men or women, to work 
alone, but I cannot see that there can be any objection to an 
occasional visit of a few weeks without any European companion. 
Of course, a native woman might be a help; I have stayed for a 
month or more several times in a kraal, and found it brought me 
into touch with a great many of the heathen who otherwise would 
never have come near the missionaries; I also found it was a 
means of getting at children who eventually might gain courage to 
come to the Christian homes ; but for my present subject it was 
important, because it was the opportunity for the little girls whom 
we had in the school to learn the native work which is so necessary 
for them when they have their own homes, and which we cannot 
teach them in the regular schools. We spent our holidays in the 
_ kraals, and the girls learnt to make the clay cooking-pots, to work 
in the fields, and to carry up the water from the river on their 
heads ; unless this is learnt while they are young, they will never 
be able to balance their pots. Except for a folding camp-bedstead 
and a small paraffin stove, I lived much as the natives did ; I never 
had any rudeness from the natives, they felt that I trusted them, 
and I have had thorough kindness and courtesy from them. I 
have reason to believe that it was a help to them, and I can truly 
say that, so far from being a rough or trying experience, it was 
some of the congenial and happy times of my happy twenty years 
in the mission field. 


DISCUSSION 


__ Professor Hisashi Kanazawa (Tokyo) referred to the wrong 
idea entertained by some foreign missionaries in Japan, that there 
was no need for Christian mission schools in that country because 
they were a failure. In his opinion those conclusions were hasty 
and superficial. Unfortunately Anglican Missions in Japan had 
not paid the same attention to education as other denominations 
had done, and it was mainly on that account that the English 
Church in Japan fell behind other denominations in its hold 
on the upper classes. Women’s education was now greatly sought 
after, and consequently many primary and secondary girls’ schools 
had sprung up, but they did not seem to command the same 
confidence as the mission schools. Therefore if the latter were 
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conducted on thoroughly sound educational principles there was | 
every hope of success, and they would greatly help the progress 
of the Church. In his opinion the Missions should devote their 
attention chiefly to secondary schools and kindergarten, there 
being little opening in the way of elementary schools, which were 
an integral part of the national system of education. 

Miss A. PARKER (Kobe, Japan) stated that the work of the 
women missionaries in the education of the women and girls was 
mainly confined to the secondary schools, which were attended 
very largely by those who wished to have an English element in 
their education. In Japan the foreign missionary in educational 
work was, in many respects, the adviser and helper, rather than 
the director of the system. A national system of education 
existed, but the mission schools were regarded as most valuable 
auxiliaries to it. Women of the rising generation in Japan had 
a great desire to learn, not to gain their living by proficiency in 
any special subject, because their future was motherhood, but 
they were most keen to learn how to obtain greater development 
of power and will, and to be of most use to the progress of their 
country. Women missionaries were therefore forced into the 
position of teachers, not only in Tokyo but in the country dis- 
tricts; and among all classes of society in Japan missionaries 
were treated with toleration and courtesy, as those who had come 
with the single desire for the good of the country. 

Miss ANNA SmiTH (Bangalore) referred to a movement inau- 
gurated by a Parsee gentleman, Mr. Malabari, of Bombay, 
called an Indian Sisterhood of Service. The mill hands of that 
city were in a terrible condition, both from the moral and physical 
point of view, and he wished to gather together bands of women 
workers, who should be maintained and educated free of cost for 
special service among these women. Miss Smith read a state- 
ment containing a short résumé of the kind of work it was proposed 
to do, and thought it was a cause for thankfulness that one who 
did not yet own our Lord as Master, was yet trying to walk in 
His steps and do His work. With such an example before 
them, she thought English Christian women should feel roused to 
take a lead in such work, and send out more women to help their 
Indian fellow Christians. 

The Bisuop or LanorE said that the question of the neglect 
of the evangelization of women had been referred to, and if that 
subject was important, surely the work of training the Christian 
women already entrusted to the care of the Church must be 
infinitely more important still. The method of progress all 
through the mission field would not be by intellectual argument, 
but by the evidence of the Christian life making itself felt. The 
mother was the centre and heart of the home, and the key to the 
problem was how to train her. He wished to put in a plea for 
one section of the population in India to whom no reference had 
been made, namely, the Eurasian population, which constituted 
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such a singular difficulty. The Eurasians occupied a position of 
extreme importance, because they lived so much more closely in 
contact than English people of higher rank did with the natives 
of the land. They shared much more nearly the conditions of 
life in which the natives found themselves, and therefore any 
witness borne by the Eurasian community impressed itself on 
the native mind. He thought it should be remembered that this 
country had a peculiar national responsibility for that section 
of the women of the East, and therefore no effort for the advance- 
ment and development of the work amongst them was too great. 
Several problems had to be faced in the work amongst native 
girls. It was extremely difficult to determine just how much 
English education should be given in the native Christian girls’ 
boarding-schools. Were they to be educated more or less on 
English lines, and taught to sit at table and perhaps to play the 
piano? The teachers were faced with the difficulty that the girls by 
receiving such teaching were being denationalized. Such diffi- 
culties could: only be solved by the continuous guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. He also wished to emphasize the extreme impor- 
tance of rescuing native music, and consecrating it for the service 
of our Lord and the Church. Other problems were—ought non- 
Christian girls to be admitted to the day-schools and boarding- 
schools with Christian girls? Christ was leading the Church 
forward, and would show how the difficulties were to be solved, if 
they only trusted in Him. 

Miss SopHiE Mutvany (C.E.Z.M.S., Calcutta) emphasized the 
Bishop of Lahore’s appeal that the Church should open her doors 
wider to the Eurasians, and do more practical work among them 
in the same way that work was being done among the Moham- 
medans in Calcutta. 

Miss Luce (C.M.S., Oudh) gave a short description of the 
education given to the orphans at her mission station. The chief 
aim of the missionaries was that the pupils should eventually 
become missionaries to their fellow countrywomen. They were 
trained to become good wives and mothers, and to take care 
of their homes ; they learnt how to grind the corn and to make 
clothes, besides being given as good an education as possible, 
while she found it was also a good plan to send them to the 
hospital for a year to train them in nursing. They also did a 
large amount of drawn-thread work, for which there was a great 
demand amongst English ladies, and she advised those who 
wished to start an industry for their girls to take up drawn-thread 
work, because it was a means of income to the school. 

Miss M. SNowpEn (Kobe) remarked that the teaching of an 
educational missionary in Japan was confined almost entirely to 
religion and English. The school must conform to the national 
system, of which it was a part; and to be really useful the English 
worker must be a great deal guided by the counsel of her Japanese 
teachers. She had therefore to practise self-effacement to a great 
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extent. It was more and more desirable to have a thoroughly 
able and qualified Japanese senior master in the mission schools, 
and to go very much by his advice and experience as to what 
the ideals of the national Government were. The missionaries 
were extremely dependent on their Japanese fellow workers, but 
it was no longer very difficult to get a good Christian master or 
mistress of thoroughly good Government qualifications. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said she was a 
little disappointed that some of the gravest educational problems in 
India had been only lightly touched upon. So far as her experience 
went, it was essential to send to India the very best educationalists, 
because not only the women of the working classes but those of 
the upper classes were calling out for education. She could not 
help hoping that one result of the Congress would be more frequent 
opportunities for the members of the great missionary societies to 
meet together in consultation on such a matter as-the difficult 
problems connected with educational policy in India. All mission- 
ary workers looked forward with dread to any kind of emancipation 
of the women in India through education which would divorce 
them from their own religious system without making them 
Christians. Bearing in mind the number of appeals that were 
constantly being made for English educationalists for India, it 
seemed to her that never had there been a greater opportunity 
presented in that respect than there was at the present time. 
The pecuniary inducement was not great, because, like mis- 
sionaries, the educational teachers had to be content with a mere 
subsistence ; but it was a splendid career, because work would 
be done which would have a lasting and telling influence. The 
very best teachers were required, but it was not easy to get them. 
They had been asked to supply teachers to the Eurasians, and 
to teach them there was no necessity to learn native languages. 
Nevertheless such women would be true missionaries, because they 
would be helping to make Christian women out of those who lived 
in such close contact with Indian native life. Another point she 
had hoped would have been touched on was the employment of 
native teachers, and whether it would be possible to look to that as 
a future career for many of the widows in India, whose lives were 
so desolate. She trusted every one would pray earnestly that 
those who dealt with the question of the education of their 
sisters in India might be wisely directed in their efforts. Some 
of the consequences of the mistakes made in the education of 
the Indian boys and young men had been seen, but she could 
not help feeling that the results would be even more fatal if 
grave mistakes were made in the kind of education given to 
Indian women. 

The BisHop oF LaHorE pronounced the Benediction, and the 
meetings of the Section terminated. 


MASS MEETING IN THE ALBERT HALL 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 18 


In the allocation of the Evening Meetings among the Sections, 
Thursday evening was allotted to Section D. The Archbishop 
of Capetown had originally been appointed to preside, and on his 
lamented death, the Archbishop of Toronto; but he was not 
present, and the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY took the char. | 

The opening devotions, including the recitation of the Apostles’ 
Creed, were led by Bishop Ingham. A telegram was read as 
follows: ‘ Heartiest welcome to Anglicans from the National 
Free Church Council, which represents all the Evangelical Free 
Church denominations of England and Wales. We are one in 
faith and service.” 


BisHop Graves, of the American Church Mission in China, 
said he should measure the greatness of China not so much by 
the number of square miles, not so much by the antiquity of 
its history, not so much by the tremendous resources of that 
country, as by the qualities of the Chinese people. People’s 
minds just now were centred very much upon the political future 
of the East, and in spite of the splendid success of Japan, he 
thought that China, by her numbers, was destined to bear a first 
part in that future. ‘The Chinese people were not a congeries of 
tribes, but a homogeneous nation—a people that had lasted long 
on account of their splendid moral and physical qualities. They 
possessed all the abilities of the Anglo-Saxon race for adapting them- 
selves to every climate. It was the opportunity of the Church 
to take this people and turn their great qualities into the service 
of Christ, raise them, sanctify them, bring them to a higher level 
and greater power than they ever could have known, and so, by 
winning them, win Asia and other parts of the world for God. 
Passing on, he referred to the awakening of a new national spirit 
in the East. ‘The forms which it assumed were not always such 
as we in England*should approve. The ways in which it mani- 
fested itself were not always the wisest, and yet one could not 
but sympathize fully and deeply with the first stirring of national 
spirit, because one saw that with that was bound up the progress 
of that nation for the future. People stood astonished before 
the magnitude of the problem and the greatness of the duty 
that was laid upon the Church of Christ. Where did the 
Anglican Communion stand in reference to the movement? 
What had it to offer to the people of China? What means had 
it of reaching those untold millions? It was a rather humiliating 
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statement to make, but out of something more than 1,000,000 
Christians in China some goo,ooo were Roman Catholic. There 
were about 180,000 of all other Christian bodies, and out of that 
number only some 25,000 belonged to the Anglican Communion. 
There was, however, something more to be said, and this was 
concerning what the Anglican Church had to offer to the people 
of China. They were people of common sense in religion, and 
wanted to know the moral bearing of the doctrines they were 
taught, and just as they appreciated the moral value of Chris- 
tianity, just so far were they willing to accept it. It seemed to 
him that the Anglican Communion appealed also to the Chinese 
people through its antiquity. The strongest claim, however, that 
the Church had to be working in China was the sanity of the 
faith that it offered. It gave the faith of Jesus Christ purged 
of accretion, and at the same time presented such a sane, sober, 
and reasonable view as admitted of being understood by that 
people. It appealed to them also on the ground of its historic 
continuity from the times of the apostles, and because it was the 
only form of Church government which had proved itself able to 
survive the shock of the revolutions and changes in the political 
and religious world. Continuing, he pointed out that there were 
six English and two American bishoprics of the Anglican Com- 
munion in China. More than that, they had established in the 
heart of China institutions, schools, colleges, and a University, 
. which were exercising an influence upon the people of China 
entirely out of proportion to any influence they could exert 
through the Church’s converts. The first duty of the Church 
was to strengthen the dioceses that were in China. Nothing was 
a greater reproach to the Church than the fact that the Mission 
in North China—a mission that had its martyrs and had been 
distinguished by noblest service—stood to-day poorly equipped 
as compared with the other missions in Pekin. He pleaded for 
a strengthening of the work at the heart of things, and to give 
it equipment and men. Ten times the present resources were 
needed if the work was to be efficiently maintained. With 
regard to the work of the American and English Churches, he 
thought they ought not to speak any more of an English or 
American Church, but rather of one Anglican Church of Christ 
in China. 


Mr. A. G. Fraser, Principal of Trinity College, Kandy, said 
that to-day in India and Ceylon there was a good deal of criticism 
of Educational Missions, but he believed it was partly because 
the Church did not realize their great possibilities. It was 
necessary that they should establish colleges on religious founda- 
tions in India to rescue part of British education from. secularism 
and materialism. But there was a still greater work to be done 
by Educational Missions yet—the work that was done in the éarly 
Church, and by our Celtic forefathers. Going back to the earliest 
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times they found Origen living amongst his students and winning 
them for Christ. A man must get amongst his men, and live with 
them year after year, and then he got to understand their difficul- 
ties. To-day in India and Ceylon they were hurried because 
they were too much connected throughout all their work with the 
Government code. The Conference of missionaries held last year 
in Ceylon said that the present college training divorced a man 
from his people, and therefore greatly weakened his power for 
good among the races to which he belonged. In Ceylon they 
were bound to train the boy students in English, Latin, Greek, 
and sometimes French, and present them for examination in ~ 
mathematics; and in those tongues when they were unable to 
reply to the letters of their parents in the vernacular. A code 
which aimed at turning out clerks and European underlings 
could not run with the code which endeavoured to produce 
national Christian leaders. He would like to see the Church 
rising to her opportunity and placing staff corps here and there— 
groups of competent men who were able to think out the 
Church’s problems. They needed devolution in the educational 
work; they wanted to put the natives more and more into 
_ power—the men who knew the country and were less likely 
to make mistakes than the British. It was difficult at the 
present day for educational missionaries to show the gentleness 
and humility of Christ, because they were placed in positions 
of authority, and men had to call them master. It might be | 
asked, ‘ Are the natives fit for self-government and responsibility ? ” 
That was a superfluous question, since they were going to get it, 
with or without our co-operation. They would only learn by. 
mistakes, just as we only ruled them with many mistakes. He 
appealed to Church-people to give them colleges that were small 
enough and staffs that were large enough to allow of personal 
contact between teacher and taught. Speaking of women’s work, 
he said it was necessary now to extend women’s work more than 
men’s work in India and Ceylon. To-day there was an in- 
creasing demand for it, and if the Church did not step in the 
opportunity would be seized, as the men’s work had been seized, 
for secularism and materialism. How could they expect strong 
Christians to arise up in Ceylon and India if they had to come 
from Christless mothers and Godless homes? Go to the women 
and they would find that they were ready to be met. All this 
meant a great demand on the men and money of the Home 
Church. The men were forthcoming, for he had secured 
three men during the last six months, and could have obtained 
ten others. He had, however, hardly been able to obtain 
sufficient financial support. Surely the lives of men were not 
cheaper than gold? Our civilization was great and grand, our 
empire splendid, our commerce glorious, and if they neglected 
the souls of the peoples committed to their charge by God, the 
historian who wrote the downfall of the empire would point out 
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clearly and mercilessly that they sold their inheritance for a mess 
of pottage. 

In calling on the next speaker, the ARCHBISHOP oF CANTER- 
BURY referred to the approaching resignation of the Bishop: of 
Zanzibar. They would tender, his Grace said, their reverent 
gratitude to Bishop Hine for his long and noble toil, which 
would hearten them all in wishing Godspeed to his successor, 
Canon Weston. 


Canon Weston, Bishop-designate of Zanzibar, dwelt upon the 
duty of the Church at home rather than the work in East 
Africa. He would ask them, he said, how far they had in any 
measure fulfilled the will of God, and what the Congress was 
going to mean in progress towards obedience to God’s will. It 
seemed to him that the first thing they had to do was to prepare 
themselves for a kind of shock. Whenever they went to mis- 
sionary meetings they heard appeals for men and money. The 
result was that their hearts became hardened. He wanted to 
speak to the clergy, and there was no more terrible audience to 
address than an audience of the Junior Clergy Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Once a month they listened to a heart-rending appeal 
from a missionary. The result was that although in the depths 
of their hearts. they wanted to help, they got into the habit of 
thinking that it was somebody else’s business to respond to the 
call. He would ask them whether the call of God, which they 
believed was resounding through the Congress, did not need to 
be interpreted in the simple language of a personal call from 
Jesus Christ to the individual soul. He further asked whether 
the forces of nationalism which were awakening on all sides were 
to move in the direction of Christianity or would be content with 
Paganism. ‘They looked out to the West. How was the new 
young nation of Canada to grow? The same call of Christ was 
heard in Australia and in Africa, and the awful thing about 
Christ’s call from Africa was that when He called fifty years ago 
there was a free field: there was the oppressed African, and the 
white man had only to go in and be the saviour of the people in 
their physical life and their teacher in the spiritual life. Now 
to-day Christ still called, but not from a free field, but from the 
battle-field, where the forces of Christianity were ranged against 
Islamism. Christ was waiting fifty years ago for the answer of 
the Anglican Communion, but so poor was the answer and sup- 
port given that to-day the Arab and the Coast African had made 
friends with the people they formerly oppressed, and the black 
man’s religion was largely becoming Mohammedan. People at 
home knew this and failed to respond to the call of Christ. As 
they sat there that night, rejoicing in the glories of the English 
Church, they had come before God to take their share of the 
shame. Dr. Weston then passed on to suggest practical means 
of action. Men, money, and prayers were needed. If the Pan- 
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Anglican Congress meant anything, he said, it meant that there 
should continue to come out from England a larger number of 
missionaries for every part of the Anglican Communion. The 
great centre of Mohammedan power in tropical Africa was in 
Zanzibar. When the Bishop left for England he was able to 
leave just one English clergyman in that great centre of Moham- 
medan propaganda, who was told to hold back the Mohammedan 
advance. Was that the adequate response of the Anglican Com- 
munion? It was not true of tropical Africa that they could get 
all the men they needed. There were conditions in tropical 
Africa that made it rather hard to obtain men, and the Church 
was not quite grasping the importance of sending people out. 
They wanted to get into every family in the English and Ameri- 
can Church the idea that in the day of the warfare of the Cross 
it was a noble thing to have a son or daughter at the front. 


When Canon Weston sat down, the Archbishop rose and said, 
“This is a solemn moment. Let us have a few moments of 
silent prayer.” After this, 


The BisHop oF LAHORE appealed on behalf of India chiefly 
in the names of womanhood, motherhood, and home. Those 
things, he said, appealed with peculiar force to Englishmen. 
They claimed that in some special measure they had made them 
their own. Womanhood in India to-day was labouring under 
fearful disabilities, and was exposed to the most woful degrada- 
tion. It would suffice to remind the meeting that in certain 
Hindu cities children in mere infancy were devoted in the name 
of their religion to a life of infamy and shame in the service, 
as it was called, of their god. In no direction of human life had 
the fatal injury of the Mohammedan creed and system been more 
terribly felt than in its degradation of the very thought of woman- 
hood, woman being regarded under that system as the chattel 
rather than as the helpmeet of man; as the mere instrument 
of his passion. Women of England should share with their 
sisters of the East the glory, the dignity, and the strength of that 
position which, by their faith in the incarnate Christ, they 
occupied among themselves to-day. The question, however, 
affected the men as closely and vitally as it affected the women. 
There was no law of human life more absolutely certain than that 
expressed in the words, “The woman’s cause is man’s ; they rise 
or fall together ; dwarfed or God-like, bond or free.” He would 
make his second appeal on behalf of India on the ground of the 
splendour of the contribution which that land would bring with it 
when it became Christian. In that respect the appeal of different 
nations came to them in wholly different ways. From Uganda or 
Africa, from the Pacific, came the appeal to be rescued from a 
state of barbarism and savagery such as made any true develop- 
ment of national life, any sort of progress in civilization, impossible. 
From India the appeal came from a fundamentally different state 
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of things. India was already a land of high achievement. India 
had evolved for itself a social order which had stood the test of 
the working of centuries practically unchanged. India had 
shown in the realm of abstract thought and philosophy that she 
possessed powers probably unequalled by any people that had 
been known to history. More than that, in the sphere of 
religious life itself India had made peculiarly her own such things 
as the value of the spiritual rather than of the material, com- 
munion with the unseen, and the like. Yet it had failed of achieve- 
ment. On the one hand there was the hard and loveless creed of 
Mohammedanism, with its terribly rigid fatalism, and its degrada- 
tion of womanhood, and on the other hand, the subtle poison of 
Pantheism, effacing all moral distinction, and sapping the very 
foundations of personality. These things had destroyed the 
high promise of India’s earliest years. Surely this appeal came 
with a peculiar pathos and force: the appeal that India, with its 
latent powers, of which already such high evidence had been 
given, should be brought out into the power of the faith of the 
living God, should be vitalized by contact with the spirit of 
Christ, and should be developed by the infinite enrichment of 
the Holy Spirit. His third appeal was on the ground of the 
stir and movement of life in India, not only as it affected 
India, but as it affected the different lands of the East. It was 
to him a point of supreme importance, and he longed that 
the hearts, consciences, and minds of the country and of the 
Anglican Communion should be centred upon it at the present 
time. He would ask them to remember all that it meant—that 
breaking up of the old life. Again and again men had asked 
him, ‘‘ What does it mean? What is the secret of all this stir 
and unrest?” He believed the answer could not be given more 
shortly or precisely than in the words of Micah: “Ye have taken 
away my gods which I made, and the priest, and are gone away, 
and what have I more? and how then say ye unto me, What 
aileth thee?” He believed that in a large application of those 
words would be found the simplest and truest explanation of the 
present conditions of things which it was possible to give. The 
movement and stirring into a new life was the inevitable outcome 
of England’s work in the past, and a sympathetic attitude was es- 
sential, an attitude adapted to the altered circumstances. At the 
present time it was not so much the native that was on trial 
as the British. The test was being applied to them. Did they 
possess that highest quality of statesmanship, and of inherent 
right to rule, the power of adapting themselves to altered circum- 
stances and conditions? They had themselves brought about 
that alteration. Could they make the necessary adaptation in 
their attitude towards the people of that great land, alike in 
political, in social, and in personal dealings, which was neces- 
sarily involved in that modification of their conditions and their 
circumstances? His next appeal was on the ground of those great 
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movements towards the faith of the Church in the southern parts 
of India, where converts had flocked into the Church by the 
thousand during the last fifty years. To-day there were 250,000 
Christians in the Telugu districts, and in other districts there was 
a similar growth. What was more encouraging still was the fact 
that within the last five years natives had established their own 
missionary society. From the extreme south they had sent up 
men, and money had been subscribed, and the whole work 
carried on by Indian Christians. The Bishop of Madras had 
declared that in discipline and efficiency generally the mission 
compared very favourably with those controlled by Europeans. 
His last appeal was based on the simple fact that the nation of 
India had been made part of their charge, an integral part of the 
great British Empire. Surely they must recognize how tremen- 
dously solemn was their responsibility, and how certain was the 
account they would have to give for their discharge of that 
stewardship. In the name of womanhood, motherhood, home ; 
in the name of the splendid contribution which India would 
bring to the Church, and of the unique opportunity, the possibili- 
ties of the awakening of. that life which they were witnessing 
to-day in India, and which must go forward for weal or woe, he 
appealed to them to make some adequate response to that great 
land of the East. 


BrsHor OLUWOLE, Assistant Bishop, Western Equatorial Africa, 
said : No land owed so much as did Africa to the missionary devo- 
tion and philanthropy of this country, and especially to that of the 
Church of England. It required great faith in the power of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ to take that gospel to West Africa a little over 
a hundred years ago ; but thank God the Church had the courage, 
the Church had the spirit of St. Paul, the Church was not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ : it believed that it was the power of God to save 
every man that believed, and that as it had proved amongst other 
nations so it would prove among the nations of Africa, among the 
natives of West Africa, degraded though they were. That work 
had been most courageously carried on. They knew what demand 
it made upon those missionaries who went forth, especially in the 
past. He wished to point out that the object of the Church was 
not merely to gather in individual souls as converts, but to build 
the Church of God in Africa. The ideals of the Church in Africa 
were three: that there should be a Church self-supporting, 
a Church self-extending, and, in God’s own time, a Church self- 
governing. ‘These objects were being gradually carried out. 
To-day the Church in Sierra Leone was entirely self-supporting. 
The Church in the Diocese of Western Equatorial Africa was on 
a fair way to being self-supporting. At any rate a foundation had 
been laid which would in due course make those Churches entirely 
self-supporting. One benefit which the Church in this country 
might receive from its Missions was that, by simply reading the 
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accounts of the West Africa Missions they might be able to con- 
struct a satisfactory financial system. In Africa they had a satisfac- 
tory basis upon which they could count for the support of the 
parish. They did not allow any pastor at will to set up any petty 
scheme of his own without the consent of the corporate Church of 
that district. He fancied there were also difficulties in the Home ~ 
Church in regard to patronage. He commended to them the 
patronage system in his diocese. He also drew attention to the 
fact that in every district in his diocese there was a missionary 
society. It was a part of the system of the Church corporate. 
The gospel of Christ was proving to be the same power in 
Africa as it was proving everywhere else. 


The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, in closing the meeting, 
said that when he was called upon unexpectedly to take the 
chair he was unaware that the place he was taking was to 
have been filled, according to the wise plan of those who arranged 
the meetings, by one of the noblest servants of our Lord and 
Saviour, who had, in our generation, borne the responsibilities 
of high leadership in the Church beyond the seas—Archbishop 
Jones of Capetown. Had he realized that fact when he took the 
chair he would have asked the meeting to lift up their hearts with 
him in thankfulness for the splendid example of steady, persevering 
devotion, and of quiet, God-given power, the more eloquent 
because it was so self-restrained ; an example which, for thirty- 
four years—some of them years of keenest anxiety and strain— 
was given by his dear brother and friend who had now, they were 
well assured, been called to higher ministries elsewhere. Let 
them give thanks unto their Lord God. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 18 


The Chair was taken by BisHop Scort, of North China. 


The BisHop or Ucanpa (Dr. Tucker) was the first speaker. He 
said the Congress marked the beginning of a new era in the history 
of our Church in its relations with the great heathen world. The 
cry of the heathen was ringing in their ears as never before. Not 
without sin could the Church turn a deaf ear to it. The Church 
must to-day take a step forward, and for three great, sufficient, and 
compelling reasons. First, because the fields were white already 
to harvest ; secondly, because of the danger of delay ; thirdly, 
because her welfare absolutely depended upon it. As to the first 
reason, the Bishop said how Western civilization was penetrating 
in a remarkable way the remotest corners of the earth. The 
Scriptures were being printed in many tongues, and Christian 
literature being disseminated far and wide. All these things, 
singly and combined, had produced their effect.. After referring 
to the great unrest in India, he noticed the awakening of 
China, the uprising of Japan, the opening out of Central Africa, 
and in all these there was the reaching out for something better, 
nobler, more satisfying than the Nirvana of Buddhism, or Con- 
fucianism, Mohammedanism, or Fetichism. We were, therefore, 
face to face with a crisis in the history of the Church and of the 
world. Speaking of the danger of delay, the speaker said souls left 
without the light of the gospel passed away in ignorance and sin. 
Heathenism and Mohammedanism bound fast their fetters on 
those who knew no better. The greatest peril that at present 
threatened their work was Mohammedanism, a great wave of 
which was sweeping right across the Dark Continent. The 
Mohammedan University of Cairo year by year was sending forth 
its missionaries to teach the sacred law of Islam—to the Soudan, 
to the west, and to the south. Thank God that Uganda at the 
present moment presented a barrier against which Mohammed- 
anism beat in vain; but there were other tribes that might be 
reached, but which, if left to themselves, must yield before 
this Mohammedan propaganda. Evangelization would become 
a hundredfold more difficult if the Mohammedan:peril once got 
sway. In India there was the same peril, and in Southern India, 
as the Bishop of Madras had told them, there was a glorious 
opportunity of building up a native Christian community of four 
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millions of people. They might refuse the missionaries needful, 
said the speaker, but by and by it would be too late, Islam in its 
generation was wiser than we. Between 1871 and rgor the 
Mohammedans in Southern India had increased from 612,000 to 
912,000, and those who knew the west coast of India would tell 
us that in a few years all the lower races would be Mohammedan 
unless soon Christianized. The call was urgent and solemn, and 
the welfare of the Church depended upon the answer we gave. 
Just in proportion as the Church gave herself to missionary work 
did she live. In the pages of history we had ample proof of the 
truth of this. The days of missionary enthusiasm had ever been 
days of the most vigorous life and highest ideals for humanity at 
large. On the other hand, neglect of missionary work had ever 
- been followed by spiritual declension and degradation. The 
speaker instanced the wiping out of the Church in North Africa, 
traced by Bishop .Wilberforce to neglect of missionary work. 
That Church perished miserably, as ours would deserve to do if 
she did not do her duty to the non-Christian nations. 


BisHop McKim, of Tokyo, did not agree either with tourists 
who said the religion of the Japanese was good enough for them, 
or with the foreign merchants who sometimes said it was useless 
trying to convert to Christianity so immoral, licentious, and dis- 
honest a people as the Japanese. He referred to the intelligent 
discrimination with which the Japanese had assimilated the best 
the world had to offer in knowledge and material progress. Had 
there been an advance in morals and religion corresponding to 
her advance in knowledge? Reluctantly he answered, “‘ No.” Yet 
Count Okuma, the greatest Japanese statesman and educator, he 
believed, with 7,000 students in his various institutions, in an 
address not long ago to young men, said that while it could not 
be doubted that Japan had benefited materially by adopting 
Western methods, it also could not be doubted that she had lost 
moral fibre. The efforts Christian people were making to set 
before the Japanese higher ideals of conduct should have the 
approval of all right-thinking people. ‘‘ Young men,” he said, 
“read your Bibles. The honourable life it sets before you will 
never be out of date.” Yet Count Okuma is not a Christian. 
Had it not been for the dissensions among and political intrigues 
of the Dominican and Franciscan friars who first brought Chris- 
tianity to Japan, she would to-day be a Christian empire. The 
criticism was sometimes made that the Japanese change their 
religion as their coats. This was both unjust and untrue. Many 
Japanese Christians had undergone crucifixion and burning at 
the stake; they were compelled to trample publicly upon the 
Cross, but in ‘spite of the drastic efforts made to stamp out 
Christianity, when the Roman missionaries came again to Japan, 
less than fifty years ago, they found more than 3,000 people 
who called themselves Christians. The first missionaries of the 
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Anglican Communion were supposed to be political emissaries, 
and the Japanese were afraid to be seen entering their houses. 
So late as 1872, Christians were imprisoned in Japan because of 
their faith, But in 1887 the Missions of the Church of England 
united with those of America, and organized in Nagasaki the 
Holy Catholic Church in Japan with its own canons, prayer 
book, and constitution ; and the same day that saw the organiza- 
tion of this Church saw that of the Home and Foreign Missionary 
Society in Japan. In Japan they were adapting the episcopate 
to local conditions. No bishop there exercised autocratic power. 
He had a standing committee to advise him, and he could ordain 
no one nor admit any one to Holy Orders who had not the ap- 
proval of this committee. They had a sustentation fund for the 
clergy’s salaries, and an insurance fund for the families of de- 
ceased workers. There was no native Japanese bishop yet, but 
they all believed that within five years the Japanese Church 
would ask for the consecration of a Japanese bishop. Mission- 
aries in Japan were not attempting to plant the Church of England 
or of America there, their work was to develop an autonomous 
Japanese Church. Anything the Anglican Communion could 
do to assist in the evangelization of Japan was indirectly assisting 
the Christianizing of Korea and China. Korea was practically a 
Japanese Protectorate, and in the University of Nanking alone 
there were sixty Japanese professors. If we could have all the 
Japanese sent to fill positions in China Christians, they might 
bring a wonderful influence to bear upon the christianizing of 
that great middle kingdom. 


BisHor TUGWELL, Western Equatorial Africa, said he represented 
a diocese almost equal in area to Europe, and as he could not in 
the time speak of it as a whole, he chose to speak of the Hausa 
country, in Northern Nigeria. He gave a sketch of the history of 
Missions in that country, and the extreme difficulty of penetrating 
it, the first idea of doing which was conceived by Bishop Crowther, 
whose boat was wrecked in ascending the Niger. The next attempt 
was in 1890, when a large party went out, of whom the speaker 
alone remained in the field. Three years later he sailed with 
another party, of which, again, he was the only one remaining. 
Then Canon Robinson succeeded in penetrating the country, and 
since then he had continued to labour for it, producing from time 
to time translations in the Hausa language. In 1900 the speaker 
led a Church Missionary Society party into the Hausa country, 
but they were driven back from the town where they wished to 
labour, although they were allowed to remain a few months, during 
which their party suffered considerable losses. Of that party 
Dr. Walter Miller alone remained in the land, in Zaria, the sole 
representative at present of the kingdom of Christ in the 
Mohammedan portion of that great land. Last year, the speaker 
said, he was again invited by the C.M.S. to lead a little party of 
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ladies, including a lady doctor, into Hausaland; they again 
reached Zaria, but again the party was broken up, the ladies being 
invalided home. ‘Their many difficulties seemed very mysterious, 
yet he was convinced of the call, and it was his one desire to 
devote his time in future to work in that land. The Governor felt 
he could not at present allow any ladies to return or more 
missionaries to go to Hausaland; but there were tribes there to 
be reached, who, if not reached, would shortly become Moham- 
medan. They were willing to receive Christian teachers, but 
unless reached now, the speaker insisted, they would respond to 
Mohammedan appeals, and once that was done, they would be 
most difficult of access. Now was the great opportunity of the 
Church in England. During his six months at Gierku, they saw a 
good deal of these people, and were able to establish very happy 
relations with them; they won their confidence, and the people 
begged that they would return. Even some people known to be 
great marauders had been very sorry when they found out that 
they had robbed some of the Bishop’s people ; and said that as 
they could not send back the actual things taken, they were send- 
ing back things they had taken from others. (Laughter.) That 
represented their relationship with these Hausa people. 


The BisHop oF MELANESIA explained exactly what was meant 
by Melanesia—the islands of the sea, and of Australia, and of 
New Zealand. Melanesia had.a fourfold claim on our Communion : 
it was within Christ’s scheme of “the uttermost parts of the 
earth”; it was within the British Empire; it was, until thirty 
years ago, shamefully treated by British people, who kidnapped 
natives and made slaves of them ; and Bishop Selwyn undertook 
it should have a Church. Yet many of the islands were still 
heathen. The great need of these South Sea islands was the 
gospel. They did not care very much for men-of-war, or British 
governors, whom they saw very little; but they knew the power 
of the gospel. Fifty years ago, there was a little mission sent 
from New Zealand under Bishop Selwyn and Bishop Patteson. 
Go wherever you would in Melanesia, the name of Bishop Patteson 
was known and honoured. All hostility between Bishop and 
Mission and the people had broken down. Christianity had come 
with a shock to Melanesia; the people forsook their native gods, 
their ghosts and spirits ; head-hunters gave up their head-hunting ; 
cannibals gave up their cannibalism. Christianity brought a kind 
of electric shock to the heathenism of those islands. Now they 
were all standing, as it were, at attention. They wanted to know 
why so few missionaries came. Our people in Melanesia seemed 
to have two alternatives before them: either to remain heathen or 
semi-Christian, or untaught Christians, or to accept the teaching 
of Roman Catholics, who were coming in great numbers, or of 
Wesleyans or Baptists. They were all coming, except teachers 
from the Anglican Communion. We had borne the burden and 
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heat of the day, and now others were coming to reap the harvest. 
Surely the Anglican Communion would take up the work it began 
so well. When he was hesitating about going out to Melanesia, 
the widow of Bishop Selwyn the elder said she could not believe 
that Mission would fall to the ground for want of a Bishop. And 
he could not believe that God would allow the Melanesian Mission 
to fall to the ground for want of men. He could not believe it 
was God’s will that the work we had carried on for fifty years 
should be finished by others. He was perfectly sure, too, that 
God was calling enough men to man the Church in Melanesia ; 
the trouble was that the men did not answer their vocation. Men 
were called with a very quiet voice to other things, but to the 
mission field they seemed to need a very loud call. Was it not 
sufficient call that one of the grandest Missions of the English 
Church should be in great difficulty for want of men? His appeal 
was chiefly to men. He appreciated most heartily the work of 
women, who did splendid work in the islands ; but at the present 
moment they wanted chiefly men. What was the great obstacle 
which stayed men from Melanesia? Some said the languages 
were many. _ He believed there were about a thousand, but he got 
on’ very well only knowing one. He was not above speaking 
pidgin-English very often ; and, sometimes, he talked through as 
many as three interpreters; but then you never knew what your 
saying came out at the other end. (Laughter.) The second diffi- 
culty was climate; but they knew how to live now in a tropical 
climate, and they kept their health very well indeed in Melanesia. 
Then some men said they wanted to marry. Perhaps they would 
be much happier if they didn’t. (Laughter.) He thought the 
great obstacle was that men thought they would be wasting them- 
selves and their time, if they went to a place like Melanesia ; but 
it was rather bold for a man to say that, when Bishop Selwyn and 
Bishop’ Patteson had not thought they were wasting themselves 
or their time. Every man who counted for one here, counted 
for ten in Melanesia. 


The Rey. W. E. S. HoLianp, of the Church Missionary Society, 
Warden of the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad, asked 
what was to be the outcome of the upheaval now manifest in 
the oldest, vastest, and mightiest empires of the world, India and 
China? Were their millenniums of national existence to be so 
much waste thrown on the rubbish heap? Never; those vast 
and mighty peoples would give to the Christian Church contribu- 
tions grander and fuller than those of the mushroom peoples of 
the West. Not till all the nations of the world had brought their 
contribution to the fullness of humanity, should we know what 
was in man. It was precisely this vision which was behind the 
life of the Apostle Paul. He found Christianity an insignificant 
Syrian sect; he left it a world-wide Church. Half the world, 
said the speaker, was in process of transition. India, with its 
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new national movement, and ‘all the bitterness of anti-British 
reaction and political agitation, what did it mean but that the 
next three decades would see greater changes there than past 
millenniums had seen? and the question before the Church was: 
Was Christianity to have the predominant voice in the shaping 
of the new India, or not? China was awakening with her 
400,000,000, and clamouring for education. She would take 
education from any one who could give it her. Would the West 
give her Christianity, or was the new China to be frankly material- 
istic? Japan, they had been told by one of her statesman, needed 
a religion. In Africa they had heard how Christianity and 
Islamism were fighting against each other. They needed the 
biggest men the Church could give them abroad. It was there, 
not here, that the real battle of Christianity was being fought. 
What happened in India and China in the next thirty years was 
infinitely more important than anything that might happen at 
home. ‘The speaker complained much of the small amount of 
translated literature he had to give to native students, as one 
cause militating against our progress in India. Our nation 
builders, he continued, were wiser than the Church. They saw 
that England’s greatness consisted in the steady drain of her best 
to the colonies. She sent them lavishly and wisely abroad. But 
we! We give one clergyman to half a million abroad, while here 
we have one to 3,000. Where were clergy most needed? ‘The 
missionary, with his half-million, should have at least a dozen 
curates. Should we lose in the fight with unbelief if we sent our 
best abroad? Had not Christian advance ever been the attempt 
to turn the flanks of unbelief? And a Christian India and a 
Christian China would turn the flanks of controversy. Burning 
questions would sink, fundamentals rise to their true importance. 
He hoped to see the day when the idealist of India got at close 
grapples with the materialist of the West ; and it was the Church 
which would reap the victory. What redoubled their earnestness 
in urging the cause of heathen Missions, was the conviction that 
a real response to her missionary obligations would be the means 
of the regeneration and purification of the Church at home. 
The speaker concluded by referring to the Church as languishing 
for lack of sacrifice. The smallness of the demand Christianity 
put before the Church depleted rather'than filled her ranks. 


BisHop Roots, of Hankow, Central China, wished his hearers to 
realize that as a Church in China, they were working together, 
American and English, in different parts of China, to establish 
something which should be neither American nor English, but 
Chinese. The Anglican Communion in China, with its. six 
dioceses, was succeeding; it had converts, from whom were 
being trained Chinese teachers, missionaries, doctors, catechists, 
men’ and women whose service in the Church of God bade us 
believe that these people were called to a place in the kingdom of 
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God which it was our privilege to help them attain. Now that 
Manchuria was added, they had twenty-one provinces in China, 
twelve of them occupied somehow or other. by the Anglican Com- 
munion. The Church Missionary Society had its work in four 
dioceses ; in the North were societies supported by the S.P.G. 
China was not a place, like West Africa, where the climate killed 
men ; but sometimes the passions of the Chinese had killed mis- 
sionaries. Several belonging to the North China Mission faid 
down their lives at the time of the Boxer troubles, for instance. 
The speaker, like those preceding him, pleaded for more men. 
The Bishop in North China had only a small force, barely equal 
to what he had before 1900. In the central part of China there 
were the two American Missions, at Shanghai and Hankow. He 
wished to point out a few of the needs of China. First, the 
strengthening of the work as it already existed in the twelve pro- 
vinces where it had now been established. They needed more 
women as well as more men workers. The missionaries for China 
should be the very best men and women, with the very best 
physical constitutions, with the brightest minds, the most loving 
hearts, the greatest spiritual endowments. Secondly, they needed 
to extend their work—not to establish a sect in China, but to 
establish there a true branch of the Holy Catholic Church through- 
out the world. They must plant their work, therefore, in every 
one of the provinces in China, instead of only in twelve. Thirdly, 
the work of the Anglican Communion in China was great, but 
it was not the largest part of the work of Christ there. They 
needed to have people in England co-operate with them in find- 
ing some way of joining their forces with others fighting the same 
battle in China. And, finally, they needed a greater spirit of 
humility, of love and of faith, which you alone, said the speaker, 
can supply. 





OF DOVE oP RVI AT ST. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 18 


In arranging the four special evening services at’ St. Padl’s, 
Thursday evening was allotted to Sections D and E jointly.’ ‘The 
report of that evening’s service appears in the present volume 
rather than in the E volume, because the addresses seémed’ to 
belong mainly to D. The Rev. Dr. A. W. Robinson ‘gave ‘the 
opening address; Bishop Kinsolving, of the American ‘Church © 
Mission in Brazil, represented Missions in Christendom’; and the 
Bishop of St. Albans spoke for Missions in Non-Christian Lands. 

The service was opened with the singing of the Byinit com- 
mencing, “All hail the power of Jesu’s name.’ 


Dr. Rosinson, All Hallows, Barking, gave an ‘introductory 
address, inviting to penitence. He said: You will believe, IT’am 
sure, that the invitation to penitence, which is’ made to us again 
to-night, is made with the utmost sincerity and conviction of mind 
and heart. From the great opening service atthe Abbey, which 
began with the solemn chanting of the fifty-first Psalm, from ‘that 
opening service onwards it has been impressed ‘upon us’ that we 
ought to repress every thought of vain-glorious ‘satisfaction in ‘con- 
nexion with the meeting and work of the Congress.’ It has been 
felt that, unless we are most watchful, we may easily be tempted 
to an unholy use of the very encouragemeénts and responsibilities 
which are presented before our eyes this week. - 

There is nothing which can be more fatal to Christian service 
and Christian progress than a spirit of boasting. Would ‘that we 
dreaded it far more than we do! There‘are some directions’ in 
which the danger is very commonly recognized.’ I ‘suppose’ we 
have all of us known people who had‘ fear of what might’ résult 
from admitting that they were in good health,’or from allowing 
that things were going well with them’ in'théir business.” They 
were even uncomfortable when they’ were congratulated “upon 
their good looks or their good fortune.’ Tti1s noteworthy that we 
find evidences of this feeling amongst ‘all races’ and in’ all litera 
tures. It may act blindly, and’it may degenefate’ into a mere 
superstition. And yet there may bé; ‘as we Say, “something ‘in 
it.” The popular notion may be tight that’to ‘be proud -of ‘our 
condition, or our success, is a tempting’ of’ Providerice’ to let us 
see that we have nothing that is independently’ our own ;-and 
that we are safest and wisest when we-are lowliest, and humbly 
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take our blessings as coming to us from One who rejoices to give, 
but will never allow us to turn His good to our ill. 

Would that we were as sensible of the action of this same law 
in the higher region of our minds and spirits! Be sure that it 
does hold true for our souls as much as for our bodies. Indeed, 
it is even more unmistakably true for our souls. To be self- 
satisfied, to compare ourselves favourably for a moment with 
others, to imagine that our moral and spiritual good is our own, 
is, to say the least, perilous and may be fatal, The higher health 
and strength begin at once to withdraw when we take to ourselves 
the credit for them. 

If we are wise we shall wish to be humble, really and genuinely 
humble. We shall check the beginnings of self-confidence. We 
shall desire the lowest room. We shall increasingly shrink from 
any approval but that of God Himself; and even this we shall 
wish to receive calmly and quietly. 

Time would fail to attempt to tell how the great workers, those 
who have revealed to the world fresh possibilities of truth and 
beauty and holiness, have always been the first to acknowledge 
that their power was not their own. The effects that have been 
surprising to others have amazed themselves. It has been when 
they have thought least of their own share in the work that they 
have been enabled to communicate the most. 

It is right, then, that at this time when we are longing for 
light and guidance and strength ; when we are hoping and waiting 
to receive more blessing and more power to bless; it is right, 
most right, that we should individually and collectively welcome 
thoughts and unite in acts of humility. And there can be no 
question as to who amongst us can most fittingly lead the way. 

Perhaps you have noticed that the speakers selected night after 
night, here in this. cathedral, to press the invitation to penitence, 
are almost all of them representatives of the home Church. And 
that is as it should be. 

If any can properly lead the way in the acknowledgement of 
God’s unmerited goodness and in the confession of innumerable 
shortcomings, it is those who in our great family have hitherto 
held the foremost place. How much have we received in the 
days that are past; how marvellously we have been guided and 
safeguarded through crisis after crisis of our spiritual history ; 
what wealth of accumulated knowledge has been entrusted to 
us ; what unrivalled opportunities we have had of imparting it ; 
with what pathetic eagerness have multitudes in all lands looked 
towards us for their share of a provision which was not for us 
alone ; how clear has been the voice which has been continually 
saying to us—“ Freely ye have received, freely give” ! 

And how slow has been our response, how slow as compared 
with the eagerness and energy we are accustomed to throw into 
every kind of material pursuit; how much more others might 
have done if they had been given our opportunities and advan- 
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tages ; how we shall wish we had done the things that we have 
left undone, when we come to pass judgement on ourselves in 
the light of the divine ideals, the divine purposes for mankind ! 

Thank God, there are signs that we are awaking to a clearer 
sense of our duty. And after this Congress the signs will be 
more apparent still. But, indeed, we have nothing to boast of. 
There are masses within the borders of our empire who have 
never heard of the light and hope that come to us from Christ ; 
there are outposts of our Church that are miserably under- 
manned; there are whole peoples in whom new ideas and 
aspirations are beginning to stir, and who need, and would be 
prepared to receive, the best of our thinkers and teachers, if we 
would send them. 

Nay more, the divine Christ Himself is waiting until by our 
efforts the members still lacking to the completeness of His body 
have received their call, have been sought and gathered from 
afar. 

We have no thought of passing any kind of censure upon those 
who went before us; we owe them too much for that. We are 
not unmindful of the devotion and labours of many of our 
countrymen who are separated, alas! from the full fellowship 
and work of our Communion. For nothing do we long more 
increasingly than that God in His mercy would show us how we 
can remove the causes of our divisions. We are deeply conscious 
that our brethren must have seen very many things in us which 
have seemed to justify their attitude of separation. 

Truly, it might be thought that we had reasons enough and 
more than enough to lead us to penitence. And we have. On 
all sides spring up the arguments that should make and keep us 
humble. 

And yet arguments alone will not do it. Nothing but the 
grace of God has ever yet succeeded in bringing a man—and still 
less a Church—to humility. May the great Spirit of God so bow 
down our hearts before Him that it may be possible for Him, as 
never yet in our history, to manifest through us His power, and 
to fill us with His blessing ! 


Prayers having been offered, 


BisHop KiINSOLVING, of the American Church Mission in 
Southern Brazil, delivered the following address. He said: ‘‘The 
Church’s Missions in Christendom” are a vast subject for twenty 
minutes. Our hearts go out to the Church’s duty: first, to our 
own sons that leave their island home to be domiciled across the 
seas ; to those upon the far frontiers of Australia and South Africa 
and New Zealand; to those who go in the interests of commerce - 
to the great centres of the world’s population like Asia, China, 
and Japan, carrying forth from this great centre your commerce. 
Emphasis has been laid in these last few days upon your duty to 
them, to send them the gospel message, to accompany them with 
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your prayers, and with this Church’s beneficent culture to hedge 
them about in such a way that they will not be lost to the Mother 
Church. But far beyond the duty to your own children, and the 
holding up of the standard of unity here at home, there lies 
a duty, I take it, for the Anglican Communion, of which I am to 
speak to-night, as a concrete case, leading you, perhaps, through 
a pathway not at all familiar to any of you. Among the Church’s 
missions in Christendom there stands a mission and a duty to the 
one continent which is more barren of the Anglican Communion 
and the Anglican Episcopate than any other in the world—I refer 
to the South American continent. You cannot be too thankful for 
your bishops that come from the African continent, and the Asian, 
and the North American, nor those who come from the island con- 
tinent of Australia; but you must be utterly dissatisfied that only 
three have come to this great reunion (the most significant, we 
all take it, in the history of the,world) from the neglected continent 
of South America. It is generally thought that that is a quasi- 
Christian land—many hold it to be quite a Christian land—and 
yet, standing here as a South American bishop, and at the same 
time a son of the American Church, let me say to you that the 
American branch of the Anglican Communion has recognized her 
duty to be lacking in the Latin lands of the American people. She 
first began to recognize it in one of our general conventions held in 
the city of Baltimore twelve or fourteen years ago, when one of our 
bishops, who was opposed to work among Latin peoples, ex- 
claimed, “It has never been our custom!” and the old presiding 
bishop of the American Church, the late John Williams of Con- 
necticut, in his trembling age, advancing to the front, and, shaking 
his long bony finger like a javelin of rhetoric, exclaimed: ‘‘ You 
say that it has not been our custom, and those nations lie there 
upon the highway of the world bruised and wounded, and like to 
die, and that we shall not in the good Samaritan spirit bear them 
the oil and wine, the historic heritage that this Church holds for 
all the world, because it has not been our custom! Then the 
sooner you make it your custom the better!” Those words 
echoed and re-echoed throughout the hearts of American church- 
men, until to-day the American branch of the Anglican Com- 
munion has no less than five episcopates established, five missionary 
bishops, in Roman Catholic lands. 

Time would fail me to portray to you adequately to-night the 
spiritual need. While nominally members of a branch of the great 
Catholic Church, namely, the Roman branch, the great body of 
those people, the great democracy, is alienated from the historic 
faith. In one town of 27,000 inhabitants in Southern Brazil, 
where some years ago I took all the pains at my disposal to ascer- 
tain the number of communions made at the Eastertide, I was 
informed that in that population of 27,000 only about 160 made 
their Easter communion. I need not repeat to you to-night the 
confessions of Roman priests and of Roman bishops. Roman 
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priests, like Father Sherman, who went to study the religious 
condition of the Island of Porto Rico after the American occu- 
pation, declared, ‘‘Religion seems dead on the island. It is 
problematic if it shall ever be revived. We have a form of so- 
called Catholicity without Christianity.” And so it has come to 
pass that the American Church, seeing these needs, is trying to 
meet them. She sends her episcopate, her ministry, her open 
Bible, her sacraments, to nourish the spiritual life of those South 
American people descended from the two great races of Spain 
and Portugal. It is an older land than my America, or your 
Canada, by nearly one hundred years. That vast territory was 
occupied by descendants of that proud Spanish race whose 
chivalry had never then lowered the flag before any of the cohorts 
of Europe; the descendants of that Portuguese race, the path- 
finders of the sea, who discovered for you the Cape of Good 
Hope, who opened for you the way to India. These people, 
with their splendid prestige and tradition, occupied the virgin 
continent of South America these 400 years ago. Look there 
to-day. Compare them with either Canada or the United States 
in their civic institutions, or educationally, or commercially, or in- 
dustrially, or religiously, and you will see the need. Religiously ! 
May I call attention to one test? Not only in Brazil alone are 
there more than one million of aborigines as yet untouched by any 
form of Christian faith, but in South America itself it is estimated 
that there are some six or seven millions. Not only that. I threw 
down the challenge in the city of St. Paulo, Brazil, two years since, 
to any one to point me to a foreign missionary who has gone out 
from any of the South American republics to help to win the world 
for Christ. Therefore, I take it, while the great Anglican Com- 
munion is holding out her benefits and bringing her culture to 
bear upon the yellow Mongol, upon the black African, she like- 
wise owes a duty to those European races that have peopled South 
America, to leaven them afresh with the leaven of her gospel, to 
throw around them the culture of her historic Church—the purest 
form of Catholicity in the world to-day, I believe, notwithstanding 
all our deficiencies and all our need of penitence—and enlist those 
people that they may, in some brighter day of God’s providence, 
march shoulder to shoulder with us in helping to win the world 
for Christ. 
. But the question comes. doubtless from you, as it came to me 

to-day from a thoughtful friend and brother bishop, What will be 
the effect of our longings for reunion or interunion with the 
Roman Church here at home? Here at home, in England, 
I cannot see how, logically, a hierarchy which has extended itself 
in Christian, reformed, Bible-loving England, can ever complain 
of the Anglican Communion planting her flag among the 
neglected, ignorant peoples of South America, where in the 
streets of the archiepiscopal Diocese of Pernambuco three years 
ago there was a holocaust of Bibles by the order of the officials of 
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the Roman Church. Surely, a Bible-burning people need to know 
something of the Christian liberty that the Anglican Communion 
holds forth to the people of all the world! At the same time our 
advance must be statesmanlike, and we must conserve our sense 
of brotherhood—even though it be still existing only in vision— 
with the Roman Church. And so I believe that the best way to 
secure that is by this simple plan: Plant the Anglican Com- 
munion everywhere, make it a world-wide Communion, unfurl 
her standard to the peoples of all the world, and that will bring 
closer the day when Rome and Canterbury can stand side by 
side. Send the Anglo-Saxon Episcopate and Church with cul- 
ture and Liturgy and Bible and Biblical literature. Send this 
Church, plant it with that culture, compel the modification of 
the Roman Church in those parts of the earth where ignorance is 
densest, where superstition is strongest, and thereby, paradox 
though it be, you will compel such a modification that, when the 
day of reunion that yet awaits us beyond the far-off hills shall 
break forth to its full horizon, Rome will acknowledge the power 
and the devotion and the culture which this Church has dissemin- 
ated throughout the world. 


Her gifts are truth and freedom ; 

Till time’s utmost reach : 

God grant it be the lesson she shall teach 
‘Till all the peoples upon land and sea 
Shall know the truth at last, 

And it shall make them free. 


The Litany was said, and prayers offered for Missions, for 
a blessing on their work, and for the conversion of the Jews. 

The hymn commencing, “ Fling out the banner! let it float,” 
having been sung, 


The BisHop or St. ALBANS delivered an address on ‘The 
Church’s Missions in Non-Christian Lands.”. He said: No 
student of the Word of God could acquiesce in a statement 
that the work of the missions of the Church can be confined 
to Christendom. There are just three lines of thought which 
I wish to indicate as combining to constrain men to realize 
that the gospel must be world-wide. Let me just indicate 
them, and pass on. What is that gospel? It is a gospel of 
repentance and remission of sins in.the name of a crucified 
ahd risen Lord. It was, therefore, impossible to unfold this 
gospel until after the resurrection of Christ. All before was 
a training and a preparation ; but tell me, you who have studied 
the sayings of the great forty days, the sayings of our Lord after 
His resurrection, if it is not a world-wide gospel that, in the 
plainest terms reiterated again and again, the Master unfolds. 
A second line. Take the teaching of St. Paul, the teaching that 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the second Man, the Lord from heaven. 
Do you believe it? If you believe it, then our Lord Jesus Christ 
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is the second Adam, and came to sum up all humanity in 
Himself. Is it possible, if you once accept this truth, that this 
gospel can be limited to a part of humanity? Can you accept a 
statement that Hinduism, or Islam, or Buddhism, can be good 
for some races of the world, but that the Master Who came to be 
a second Adam, the Lord from heaven, never designed to gather 
all humanity unto Himself? Think that line of argument and 
that line of thought out. Take a third line. Have you thought 
of these words of St. Paul in the Epistle to the Ephesians, ‘‘ To 
the intent that now unto the principalities and the powers in the 
heavenly places might be made known through the Church the 
manifold wisdom of God”? That is, that even angels and 
heavenly beings are to learn to have their Christian evidence, 
as it were, given to them as they see the work of Christ in His 
Church below. If that work of the Church of Christ is to be an 
evidence to angels, is it not to be an evidence to ourselves ? 
And do not these three lines of thought, the marching orders 
of the Master, the inference from the theology of that great 
apostle, and the evidential value of the missions of the Church, 
combine to teach us that our duty is to make this gospel abso- 
lutely world-wide? If it be the duty, how are we to doit? Let 
me just suggest to you that the presentation of the gospel to 
heathendom is the presentation, first, of the truth, and, then, 
of the life—not of the truth alone, not of the life alone. 
The command is to make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the sacred name; baptizing them “into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost”; 
teaching them to “observe all things, whatsoever I have 
commanded you”. There is the revelation of the truth summed 
up in those words. But remember, I pray you, that He Who 
was the truth and is the truth is also the life. And when 
the Master came upon earth He revealed the truth and He 
revealed the life. And when I think of the preaching of the 
gospel to the nations of the earth, I think not only of the life of 
the individual, not only of the life of the missionary, but I think 
of the life of the Christian society ; and I remember that there, 
as that Christian society is presented to the world, as that living 
epistle tallies and squares with the epistle that is written or that 
is spoken, there I find the real evidence; for the evidence, after 
all, of the truth is to be found mainly in the life. The truth 
depends ultimately upon the revelation of God made to man, 
and specially made in Jesus Christ His Son. But the highest 
evidence of that truth is in the life. I shall never forget the 
words in which the late Bishop Westcott, one who surely knew 
what Christian evidence meant, said, in the plainest way, that, 
after all, the real evidence of Christianity was to be found in the 
Christian life. It is, then, as the Church presents the truth and 
presents the life that there is the fulfilment of this sacred duty of 
carrying the gospel into the remotest parts of the earth. 
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But now I would ask you to remember that this truth and this 
life may be and will be presented in such a way as to be adapted 
to the varying conditions of men ; and the capacity for adaptation 
is one great test of truth and its divine origin. Let me give you 
three illustrations of the way in which this great truth of 
Christianity is capable of being adapted to mankind. I take it, 
first of all, as a moral safeguard ; and when I say a moral safe- 
guard, I am not at all unconscious of the terrible inconsistencies 
of Christian men: but this I do say, that there never has been 
found such a restraint, such a moral restraint, in this world, as is 
to be found in Christianity. Islam can provide no adequate 
restraint at all; Buddhism gives no intelligible motive for a 
morality which it inculcates in the letter. Christianity gives a 
motive which all can understand. ‘The love of. Christ con- 
straineth us; because we thus judge, that if One died for all, then 
were all dead ” ; that is, all died in Him ; and that “ He died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto Him which died for them, and rose again.” There is the 
great motive. And when I add to that the truth of the purity 
and the dignity of the body as the temple of God the Holy 
Ghost; and when I add further the thought that being a temple 
of the Holy Ghost man is a member of Christ and his very body 
is a member of Christ; there we have motives which, however 
much they may fail at times to operate in the hearts of men who 
do not really receive them, yet are motives that, ever since the 
days when St. Paul wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and all through the ages that have followed, have proved adequate. 
No other motive can pretend to such power as this great Christian 
motive, which makes me say that here, in Christianity, you have 
a moral safeguard, and the fact that it is a moral safeguard makes 
us realize its power in the world. Thirty-five years ago I was 
staying as the guest of the Commissioner of an important Division 
in Western Bengal, Chota Nagpur, and I said to him, “Speaking 
as a civil administrator, can you assure me that the lives of these 
Christians in this division of yours are lives, simply on the ground 
of life, which are so different from the lives of the heathen around 
them that Christianity has vindicated its truth?” He replied, 
“‘T have not the slightest hesitation in saying, Yes.” And when 
I tell you that this man, when he left and retired from the service, 
gave to that mission of one of our great societies the house in 
which he had lived, which perpetuated for more than twenty 
years the munificent subscription which he had yearly given to 
the mission ; and when I tell you further that, on coming to 
London, and for the rest of his life, he laboured as a member of 
the committee of the society which had sent that mission to his 
old administration, you will at least believe in the sincerity of the 
statement which I have just now quoted as coming from him. 

But let me take a second illustration. There has never been 
such a motive to cause peace among men as the realization of 
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Christianity. May I just ask you to remember that in the 
mediaeval times the monastic system, which seemed to many to 
be almost the only way in which Christianity could show itself, 
appealed to ever so many minds in a time of brutality and rough- 
ness as a refuge from all that discord and that want of love? 
And if Christianity has since shown that it is not confined to the 
monastic system, and that this love is an integral part of its 
essence, at any rate the fact from history which I have adduced 
illustrates the point that I want to make to-day. You may tell 
me, perhaps, that the standing armies of Christendom are against 
this great truth, but I deny it. Even with all our difficulties 
and all our armies, yet at least war is made more humane, and 
is regarded as the violation of the normal Christian condition. 
Look, I pray you, for a moment, at the islands of the Pacific, 
and if you will look to the history of the Melanesian Mission, 
you will find that one of the causes that has attracted those 
islanders to Christ has been the marvellous peacefulness of 
Christianity that has led men, rough savages, who were simply 
head-hunters, to give up their butcheries and be united in Christ. 
Christianity united this land of ours. The seven kingdoms 
became one because already there was one Church. In India 
the British Government has been the means of stopping wars 
between the various States, wars which prevailed before. And 
I shall dare to say that with all our inconsistencies there has 
never been such a motive, a motive which is working more than 
ever to-day, such a motive for peace as is to be found in Chris- 
tendom. 

Let me take a third illustration. People are finding in the 
Far East as well as in England that there is no such method 
of self-realization as is to be found in Christ; that is to say, 
that the very highest ideals that a man can form, the ideals 
which make him desire to be this or to do that, are to be found, 
really, in Jesus Christ. Are his ideals the ideals of a hero? 
There has no such hero been found. Are they the ideals of 
a philosophy? There has no such philosophy been uttered. 
Aré they the ideals of an artist ? and I should dare to say that 
the greatest artists, our Churches bear witness, have taken their 
inspiration from Christ. Are they the ideals of a saint? Was 
ever such a saint known? Each race can find in Jesus Christ 
the highest ideals that it knows. 

May I go on to say this: Was there ever such an opportunity 
as is presented to us to-day for teaching these races of the world 
where their highest ideals are to be found? Will India be less 
India because it is more Christian? Will China be less China, 
or Japan less Japan, because each of them has learned of a 
religion which is neither Eastern nor Western, but far beyond 
East and West combined? Take Africa: was ever such an 
opportunity as is presented to-day? Take, for instance, that 
Mission of Uganda, the Bishop of which is with us in our 
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assembly. There you havea mission born in blood, and a mission, 
yet, which has won such result as to extort the wonder of states- 
men, and which has not only won its hundreds and thousands of 
Christians, but is, I believe, providing native missionaries to 
penetrate into the surrounding: countries. Was ever such an 
opportunity as is given to us in China to-day? After years, 
centuries, of hostility to Western conceptions, China is now 
opening her eyes and her ears to learn what the West has to 
teach her. Japan, rising, nay, risen, to be one of the great nations 
of the world; Japan which, but the other day, refused to allow 
Christianity to be taught; now is far more than tolerant of 
Christianity and is waiting to see what Christianity can teach it. 
Brethren, there never have been such opportunities as the oppor- 
tunities which come before the living Church to-day. And we of 
the Anglican Communion, met together in this Congress, are 
striving to consider how we can realize our duty better in bringing 
the gospel to bear upon the nations of the world. With all the 
divisions of Christendom, Christianity is yet one religion as con- 
trasted with all outside Christendom, as they know who have lived 
inheathendom. We are working towards a closer unity and under- 
standing of each other better. This mutual love and respect is 
infinitely increased, I venture to say, by missions. We are 
learning by our mistakes. Weare realizing far more than was 
realized a century ago what the Master has put before us. India, 
China, Japan, will be not less, but more, themselves when more 
Christian. We, in England, or America, shall be infinitely the 
gainers, and not the losers, as we give of our best to evangelize 
the world. Each race that has received Christianity has received 
it from a people imperfectly Christianized, which has found its 
own Christianity infinitely advanced and not hampered by the 
sacrifices made to win other souls. This Congress, brethren, 
aims at the further extension of the Kingdom of the Master. 
May it send each one of us back to our homes with heart-search- 
ing as to what each one of us is doing—doing by prayer, by 
life, and by sacrifice, to make that Kingdom come. 


The hymn commencing, ‘Soldiers of the Cross, arise!” having 
been sung, the service was brought to a close by the pronouncing 
of the Benediction. 
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THE CHURCH’S WORK 
AMONG NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLES 


Two main questions call for consideration in regard to the 
Church’s Work among Non-Christian Nations, viz., (1) How 
can we convince the members of the Church generally of the 
paramount responsibility lying on them to proclaim the Church’s 
message to all mankind? (2) The greatness of the duty being 
once recognized, what are the best methods of fulfilling it? 
The second of these questions is generally acknowledged to be 
important ; but considering the lukewarmness of the majority 
of men, both clergy and laity, on the subject of Missions, the 
first question seems in no way of less urgent importance. 

In this Paper the former subject is dealt with by submitting 
ten Propositions, and the latter by asking forty-two Questions. 


I 


The unique position in the Gospels of the Last Command of 
Christ is acknowledged by those who examine the records 
carefully. But Common Sense gives the same Command. 
For if it be a fact that the Son of God came into the world to 
save and bless mankind, it is obvious (1) that all mankind ought 
to hear of so tremendous a fact, (2) that the responsibility of 
informing those who do not know it must lie upon those who 
do know it. And yet Missions to the Non-Christian world are 
commonly regarded as one of a hundred charities, to which it 
may be quite proper to subscribe, but the subscription to which 
augurs a rather exceptional degree of liberality. When will the 
average Churchman learn how unworthy a view this is of the 
greatest of all tasks laid upon the Church by her Lord ? 

We have here a problem worthy of the gravest consideration 
by the Pan-Anglican Congress. Indeed it may be presumed 
with some confidence that not a few of the members of the 
Congress will hardly have realized its momentous importance 
themselves. 
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The problem may be thus stated more in detail :—What 
measures can be taken to awaken the whole Church to a sense 
of its responsibility, and to convince the average Churchman of 
the following ? viz.— 


1. That both the Command of Christ and the dictates of Common 
Sense put the Evangelization of the world in the front rank of the 
Church’s destined duties, 


2. That this is no question of a comparison between various 
religions more or less beneficial, but a question of fact—Did a Divine 
Person come into the world to bless mankind? If the answer is No, 
then Christianity is false. If the answer is Yes, then it must of 
necessity be for all men. 


3. That the responsibility of the Church is the responsibility of 
every member of it, and that any professing Christian standing aloof 
from the missionary enterprise shows thereby either his ignorance or 
his unbelief. 


4. That this responsibility cannot be fulfilled by a small annual 
subscription given more or less unintelligently and perhaps more or less 
grudgingly. 

5. That every member of the Church ought to set himself des 
liberately to take a definite part in the enterprise, interesting himself 
in its progress and its problems, and seeking to interest others. 


6. That study, prayer, influence, are of no less importance than 
money gifts, 


7. That money gifts to the missionary enterprise should be on a 
. scale commensurate with the world-wide character of the enterprise ; 
such an enterprise being a much greater thing than any one of the 
hundred local or home objects competing for support. 


8. That if Home Work and Foreign Work are, as is constantly 
and rightly affirmed, one work, it follows that Foreign Work ought ro 
be supported equally with Home Work, instead of, as at present, getting 
less than 10 per cent. of the Church’s contributions. 

g. That the choice of the particular agency, the Society or the 
Mission, to receive the co-operation and support of any individual, is 
quite a secondary thing compared with the duty of doing something, 

-10. That whatever value may attach to any of the various common 


criticisms of Missions as actually conducted, the fundamental duty of 
evangelizing the non-Christian world is unaffected by them. 


This subject further suggests inquiries as to systems of Study, 
Publications, Guilds and Unions for Prayer and Work, Methods 
of raising Funds, the Deputation System, Diocesan Movements, 
Cha 


Thus it will be seen that the First Question is a really 
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important one, and exhibits many ramifications. It is of course 
impossible for the Congress to deal with such a multiplicity of 
matters, but the mere statement of them may be useful in 
enlarging ideas on the subject. 


AE 


The Second Question involves all the various problems of 
actual missionary work, its administration, its personnel, its 
methods, its external relations, the relative importance of 
different fields, and problems peculiar to particular countries. 
These may be tentatively indicated in the following series of 
questions :— 


1. As regards administration. 


(a) The Church’s duty being admitted, what can the Church, as 
a Church, do to fulfil it? 


(4) What does practical experience show as to the relative 
efficiency and success of Missions conducted officially by the whole 
Church and Missions conducted through the medium of voluntary 
Societies responsible to the Church? 

(c) If as a matter of historical fact both methods have proved 
efficient and successful, is there any reason for changing the existing 
arrangements either way ! 

(d) Repeat the questions (4) and (c) as regards the relative useful- 
ness of the larger Societies carrying on Missions in many lands and of 
the smaller Societies concentrating their efforts on one field or one 
class (e.g. East Central Africa, South America, Indian Women, 
Jews). 

(¢) To what extent should the general control of the Missions of 
a Church or a Society be retained in the hands of the Church or 
Society at headquarters, and how far should the practical administration 
be committed to the authorities in the Missions ? 


(f) What are the best modes of allocating and dispensing the 
funds raised at home for Missions abroad ? 


2, As regards personnel. 


a) What are the distinctive functions of clergymen, laymen 
(including doctors), and women in the mission-field ? 

(5) In what way can men and women of exceptional gifts, intel- 
lectual or otherwise, be best secured for the mission-field, and how can 
their gifts be best utilized ? 
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(c) Are men and women of lower social position and less education 
to be welcomed as missionaries, or is this particular service to be 
reserved for those who have greater advantages in these respects? 


(d) If the first.part of (c) is answered in the affirmative and the 
second part in the negative, how may the services of those with less 
advantages be best utilized ? 


(c) What are the best methods of training or preparation of 
missionaries ? 


(f) To what extent is it desirable, or feasible, for missionaries to 
study the languages, religions, social customs, &c. of the non- 
Christian peoples before going out? 


(g) What are the best methods of financial support for such 
missionaries as cannot support themselves ? 


(4) What are the advantages and disadvantages respectively of 
married and unmarried missionaries ? 


(:) What are the most important qualifications for a missionary 
career, physical, mental, moral, spiritual ? 


3. As regards methods of missionary work. 


(a) What are the best ways of applying, in the mission-field, 
St. Paul’s great principle of ‘¢ diversities of gifts,” of ‘¢ ministrations,”’ 
of “ workings” ? 


(4) What is the relative importance of the two great divisions of 
missionary work, the Evangelistic and the Pastoral, i.e. evangelizing 
the non-Christians and shepherding the converts? 


(c) In regard to the Evangelistic work, what is the relative 
importance of its various branches—preaching and teaching in'towns and 
villages, education in different grades, medical work, women’s work, 
industrial work, linguistic work ? 


(2) In regard to the Pastoral work, what is the relative importance 
of its various branches—Christian instruction, Christian worship, 
preparation of Christian literature, education for Christian children, 
training and divinity schools, Church organization? 


(ec) In view of the fact that non-Christians are most effectively 
influenced by Christians of their own race, what are the best methods 


of training native clergy, and native teachers and evangelists, men and 
women, of various grades? 


(f) What are the best methods of local administration, financial 
and otherwise, in Missions ? 


(g) How can the mutual relations of white and coloured clergy 
and other workers be best adjusted ? 
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(4) How can the native Episcopate be most wisely prepared for 
and arranged, during the preliminary missionary period ? 


() In the distribution of the missionary force, is concentration or 
diffusion the wiser policy? If the answer to this question differs in 
different fields, what fields demand the two treatments respectively ? 


4. As regards the external relations of Missions, 


(a) What are the right relations of missionaries to the governing 
authorities of non-Christian lands belonging to Christian nations 
(e.g. British in India, German in East Africa, French in Madagascar)? 


(4) What are the right relations of missionaries to the rulers of 
independent non-Christian countries (e. g. Persia, China, Japan) ? 


(c) What are the right relations of missionaries to their own 
countrymen in foreign lands (¢. g. English in India) ? 


5. 4s regards the outlook geographically. 


(a) What steps can be taken to occupy the still unoccupied 
regions of Africa and Asia, particularly South Central Africa, the 
Soudan, Arabia, Tibet, and the interior of South America? 


(4) What steps can be taken to work more efficiently the fields only 
artially occupied, such as the existing mission-fields of Africa, the 
Turkish Empire and Persia, large districts in India and China? 


(c) What steps can be taken to throw the work in those territories 
where there are already considerable native Christian communities 
(such as West Africa, South India, and the maritime provinces of 
China) upon those communities, and thus free the foreign missionaries 
for less fruitful fields ? 


(d) Should the upper or the lower classes (or in India, castes) be 
specially aimed at ? 


(ec) What are the respective claims on missionary effort of Jews, 
Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists, Confucianists, and the purely Pagan 
peoples of Africa, &c. ? 


(f) Are all missions equally important, or can some be relatively 
neglected, or deferred, in consequence of the more urgent claims of 
others? 


6. As regards the problems of particular fields. 


(a) In India, what should be our attitude towards Caste ? 


(4) In India, how can its many races and languages be welded into 
one Indian Church? 
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(c) In Turkey and Persia, what steps can be taken to secure 
religious liberty for converts ? 

(d) In Africa, how can Polygamy, Divorce, and other Marriage 
Questions be best dealt with? 

(e) In Africa (South), how can the relations of white and black be 
best adjusted ? 

(f) In China, what is the best way of dealing with the Opium 
Traffic ? 

(g) In China, what should be the Church’s attitude towards the 
various phases of Ancestral Worship? 

(4) In Japan, how can the patriotic independence of the people be 
utilized in the autonomy of the Church? 


It will be seen that the topics in the first of the two divisions 
are embodied in ten Propositions, and the topics in the second 
division in forty-two Questions. ‘The Propositions, it is 
believed, are indisputable ; but they need to be enforced, and 
illustrated, The Questions would receive very different 
answers from different quarters, so they are suitable for frank 
and friendly discussion. 

If the ten Propositions are accepted, as probably they would 
be by all who profess and call themselves Christians, provided 
that they set themselves to face the problem, then the forty-two 
Questions become important. In other words, if the paramount 
duty of evangelizing the world is realized, the question of the 
best way of fulfilling it becomes urgent. Unfortunately, it is 
too common for some of the more obvious of the Questions to 
be discussed by those who have not first understood the duty 
of the Church in the matter. Hence, to a large extent, the 
criticisms of men who are disqualified for the discussion, not 
only by manifest lack of acquaintance with the subject, but also 
by the absence of that fundamental conviction which is a pre- 
requisite to intelligent and useful discussion of methods. 

It is therefore earnestly to be hoped that the Pan-Anglican 
Congress may prove to be an important occasion, both for 
enforcing the ten Propositions, and for eliciting the very best 
judgments of the very best men on such of the forty-two 
Questions as time will allow to be discussed. 
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THE OBLIGATION OF THE CHURCH TO FOREIGN 
MISSION WORK GENERALLY AMONG | 
NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLES 


By S. A. DONALDSON, B.D. 


MASTER OF MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


I propose to deal with this wide question under three main heads, 
(1) Economic, (2) Social, (3) Moral. 

1. I press the obligation on the nation at large—-not merely on the 
Church—to take a much deeper and wider interest in Foreign Mission 
work generally among non-Christian peoples than is at present the case, 
on the low and prosaic ground of Economy; urging that by so doing 
we as a nation shall be insuring ourselves against a vast expenditure 
hereafter by a comparatively small outlay now. Let me illustrate what 
I mean by a single example. ‘There is no doubt that the question of 
the future in South Africa is no mere matter of adjustment between 
British and Boers, but the far wider and more difficult problem of what 
is to happen to the natives. The coloured population already vastly 
outnumbers the white, and is, even so, increasing much more rapidly 
in proportion. What is to be done, a decade or two hence, with this 
surging preponderance of Black Humanity, unless very decided steps are 
taken in the meantime? In the United States of America, where the 
proportion of negroes to whites is not nearly so overwhelming as it is in 
South Africa, the ‘¢ Black Peril” is already assuming alarming propor- 
tions, especially in the Southern States. We may profit by what seem 
to have been the mistakes of the American Government in dealing with 
their emancipated slaves, but for us the danger may at any time become 
urgent, and owing to the greater disproportion of numbers between Black 
and White, and also to the lower stage of intellectual development reached 
at present by our black fellow subjects in South Africa, the problem 
cannot fail to be one of increasing anxiety to those who have to face it. 

Now I venture to assert that the only solution of this problem which 
has the least chance of succeeding, is to bring Christ to the heathen 
hordes of South Africa. The attempt of course is being made, often 
with abundant heroism and some measure of success; but so far we are 
only scratching on the surface ; we need many more workers and far 
more money to support them. All the efforts of all the missionary 
societies at work do not suffice to cover the ground even in South 
Africa. We want the nation itself to shoulder this question, and to 
work out the problem on the grand scale, and for the present I need 
not put the claim higher than one of purely prudential insurance. 

For what is the evidence as to the dangerous native risings last year in 
Natal? The Bishop of Natal, in his charge to his Diocesan Synod, 
was able to say that the native Christians had been almost without ex~ 
ception on the side of law and order. ‘It ought to be known that 
Mehlokazulu was unable to take more than a third or fourth part of 
his tribe into the field, because the remainder, being Christians, refused 
to take up arms against the government. Of 5,000 of our Church 
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natives in one affected district only, the information which I have,” 
says the Bishop, ‘‘ goes to show that not more than fifteen joined the 
rebel force.” 

This evidence might be indefinitely multiplied, and had I the time 
to put facts before you, a similar line of argument might be applied 
with increased force to the prevalent unrest in India; while from a still 
wider point of view, affecting the whole world and not merely the 
British Empire, I am bold to declare that only by the spread of 
Christianity can the so-called Yellow Peri! of the future be averted from 
mankind. Let Chinese and Japanese learn, accept, and love Christ, 
and we need then be under no apprehension as to which side their 
influence will be cast in the evolution of what is best in humanity, 
intellectually and morally. 

I claim then that on economic grounds alone, to mention no higher 
reason, the nation should show far greater interest than it does in 
Foreign Missions. 

2. But there is a higher reason, without yet touching on the highest, 
why the Church and the Nation should make greater efforts to Christ- 
ianize non-Christian peoples. It is on account of the social advance 
that would be the result throughout the world of such efforts, acting and 
reacting upon the higher as well as upon the lower stages of civilization. 

Let me again take a concrete instance to illustrate my meaning. 
Perhaps the most difficult and dangerous station for Europeans at the 
present time is Burmah, where we are given to understand that the 
standard of public opinion is so low that Rudyard Kipling’s well-known 
lines are not felt to be grossly exaggerated : 


Ship me somewhere east of Suez, where the best is like the worst, 
And there ain’t no ten commandments and a man may raise a thirst. 


The Bishop of Rangoon appeals pathetically, but almost with no 
result, for helpers in his great diocese. If there could be a response 
worthy of the needs, who can doubt that with Christianity the whole 
aspect of public morality would change? As the result of the raising 
of the standard of morality among the natives, we should find the 
country a much safer home for our own sons and daughters, and socially 
the outlook would be far more hopeful; not only so; Education 
would necessarily go hand in hand with the advance of Christianity, and 
the bettering of society would be intellectual as well as moral. The 
same arguments are still more true if we take the example of an even 
lower stage of civilization. Consider how the effect of Christianity 
upon the low type of humanity in the Melanesian Islands, in large 
degree savage and cannibal, reacts upon their intercourse with Europeans. 
The Melanesian Mission is perhaps the most romantic and interesting 
of all our efforts to evangelize the heathen, and the point I wish to 
emphasize here as elsewhere in my paper, is that it is not only the 
islanders whose social, mental, and moral condition is raised by the 
higher ideals of Christianity—of that there can of course be no question— 
but that their betterment must inevitably react upon the white traders and 
others with whom they have to do, and so socially even for ourselves 
the faithful and successful preaching of the Gospel to these scattered 
communities of children—for so they may be termed—in the innu- 
merable islands of the Pacific, cannot fail to react as an influence for 
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good ; for it will no longer be possible even for unscrupulous and low- 
typed traders in the future to treat them like driven soulless animals as 
they have too often done in the past. 

I should like to apply a similar line of argument mutatis mutandis to 
the evangelization of India, but time fails me; I must ask you to think 
the matter out for yourselves. 

3. Hitherto I have only suggested arguments based upon compara- 
tively low grounds of expediency, and our own advantage, to press 
upon the Church and Empire a keener interest in missionary efforts. 
The highest still remain to be stated. I do not wish to insist on the 
great moral uplifting which must result to non-Christian nations from 
the mere contact with Christianity in its best form, still more from the 
hearty acceptance of Christ’s highest ethical teaching. That is a line 
which can be, and is taken by those who know, and can give the lie 
direct to the sneering criticisms of superficial observers and self-satisfied 
globe trotters, who, judging from insufficient evidence and unfair ex- 
amples would decry the moral improvement effected by Christianity 
among non-Christian peoples. ‘The testimony of Miss Isabella Bird 
and Sir Edward Satow—to mention only two names of independent 
“witnesses with special means of judging—should outweigh almost any 
amount of such flimsy carping. But not to dwell on that side of the 
question—the good done to non-Christian peoples by the preaching of 
Christ’s Gospel—let me urge as strongly as I can the inestimable good 
that is done to ourselves. First, any branch of Christ’s Church which 
lacks the missionary spirit cannot be said to be alive at all. In fact, its 
vitality may be simply gauged by its missionary activity. ‘To be without 
missionary zeal is a sure sign of benumbing and paralysing indiffer- 
ence, so far as the essence of religious life is concerned, both in the 
individual and in the community. There can be but small grasp or 
estimation of the truth, if the possession of it be a self-centred thing, 
intensive perhaps, but not extensive, not leading to the passionate desire 
to tell others of it. Such people, such communities act entirely contrary 
to the example and the direct orders of the Master, who with His latest 
breath on earth bade the society He had just founded to ‘‘ preach the 
Gospel to every creature”. It is surely incontrovertible that the neglect 
of that command spells spiritual atrophy and death.t But to obey it is 
to be really alive, sharing in all the enthusiastic joy of living and grow- 
ing. ‘Those who say our home needs are so urgent that we cannot 
afford to look abroad, have no real sense of proportion, and know nothing 
of the extraordinary way in which God helps those who aim highest. 
I venture to assert that no case can be brought forward where home 
work has suffered by the outgoing of missionaries to the foreign field. 
The exact opposite is truer to fact: no case can be adduced where the 
self-sacrifice and self-devotion of workers abroad has not resulted in a 
deeper spirituality and a quickened love for Christ among their own 
people at home. 


1 A typical instance of the truth of this statement may be found in the story of 
the Church in North Africa, which after being one of the most vigorous and flourish- 
ing of Early Christian Communities, after producing a Tertullian, a Cyprian, an 
Augustine, collapsed before almost the first touch of Islam, and has disappeared from 
history for more than 1,000 years. It neglected to Evangelize the Heathen—Berber 
and Punic—at its doors: It had no missionary zeal, and consequently no life; It died. 
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But this is not all. My object in this paper has been to emphasize 
the unspeakable advantage to ourselves both as a church and a nation 
resulting from a deeper sense of our obligations to foreign missionary 
work: and I venture to think that it is impossible to over-estimate such 
advantage even as things are at present. But who will dare to 
forecast what will be the effect on humanity when the non-Christian 
nations of the world shall have become Christian, and shall be no 
longer receiving from us, but shall be giving us back their best in 
return? Have not we Christians much—very much—to learn from our 
non-Christian brethren even to-day? Patience and resignation in adver- 
sity from the Hindoo, spiritual exaltation and unselfishness from the 
Buddhist, burning zeal and unquestioning obedience from the Mussulman, 
industry and love of home from the Chinaman, the subjection of indi- 
vidual advantage to the common good from the Japanese, even from 
degraded tribes in West Africa an intense reverence and awe of the 
unseen—when all these good qualities are illuminated and vivified by the 
bright life-giving light of the Gospel, who shall tell whither this may 
lead us? Informed, transformed, enlightened, enlivened by the recep- 
tion of Christ and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, the East will surely 
exercise a profound influence upon the West : our knowledge of God and’ 
of His revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ will become completer 
and worthier: our whole Christianity will immeasurably gain. Let me 
remind you of that pregnant utterance of Bishop Westcott, so full of 
meaning and hope for us to-day ; he said that no one would ever under- 
stand all the fullness of St. John’s Gospel until its mystic teaching should 
meet with an interpreter from the East. It is our duty, our responsibility, 
and withal our privilege to carry the Gospel to the heathen, and we take 
to them an inestimable gift: but let us not forget that we also have 
much to receive in return from them. 

And so for every reason—as a matter of simple obedience—as a 
course of conduct bringing untold advantages to those who at present are 
without Christ—and also as likely to react incalculably on ourselves for 
good—let us do all that in us lies by more earnest and systematic prayer, 
by more liberal contributions of a fixed proportion of our income to 
the great missionary societies, by personal service where possible, or if 
that be not possible at least by personal interest in individual missions 
and missionaries—let us do all in our power to promote the cause of 
foreign missions in our land, and to bring home more and more fully to 
the Church the obligation to carry the Gospel of Jesus Christ to every 
creature for the glory of God and the good of mankind, 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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THE OBLIGATION OF THE CHURCH 
TO FOREIGN MISSION WORK 
GENERALLY 


By REV. H. J. C. KNIGHT, D.D. 


Tue Church is a society. The obligations which determine the 
activities of a society can be seen only by reference to its acknowledged 
character and ends. As a society the Church has its confessed nature 
and purpose. It has convictions about itself, for there is such a thing 
as a society’s. corporate convictions and self-consciousness. It appeals 
to the New Testament and to the Creeds as embodying, as a standard 
register of them, those fundamental convictions of what it is itself, of 
its nature, powers, functions, and object. 

In this paper the question Wherein lies the Church’s obligation to 
Foreign Missions? will be considered with reference to these con- 
victions—this conscience of the society. 


(i) The Church acknowledges itself to have been founded by 
Jesus Curist, and marks its sense of relation to Him by terming 
itself the Body of which He is the Head. By this term it sums up 
its conviction that Christ and His Church are indissolubly one, that 
it lives by His life, and that He is present in all its activities. It 
expresses, moreover, by this title, the conviction that Christ, as Head, 
determines and regulates the society’s work, and that it is the function. 
of the Church to execute, as His animate instrument, Christ’s purpose 
in the world. ‘The Church believes that it knows that purpose, the 
mind and the mission of Christ; and that He has joined it with 
Himself in carrying it into effect. It believes that it is with this 
object that He has imparted to it His life, and endowed it with His 
Spirit. In the Church’s conception of the mind and mission of its 
Head a cardinal element has always been this—that He came to redeem 
all men without any limitation of race, civilization, or time, to bring 
to all the love of God, and to sustain in all the new life which follows 
acceptance of the Divine love and grace. The Church has known 
Christ as conscious of a universal mission to mankind. 

It has, therefore,sas His Body, responsive to His will and mind, 
ever been conscious of having itself a mission to the whole world ; 
of knowing and possessing life, revelation, and grace intended to be 
imparted to all, which all need and are capable of receiving. As it 
expresses its profound conviction of its unity of life with Christ by 
claiming to share His holiness, and so declares itself the Holy Church, 
so it expresses its “‘ consciousness of universality ” by claiming to share 
His entire purpose, and believes and declares itself to be catholic. 
It is as such that the Church trains its members to believe in itself{— 
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to rest satisfied, that is, that the Church and the Church alone, can and 
will be the effective executive of the Divine purpose in the Incarnation. 

This conviction of its own nature and purpose forces the Church 
to prosecute such self-extension as will satisfy the mind and purpose 
of Christ the Head. Foreign Missions are thus essential to the 
Church, because of its “instinct for universality”. The relation of 
the Church to Christ makes them obligatory. Without such activity 
the Church, as the Body, would stand convicted of irresponsiveness 
to its Head, or of paralysis. 


(ii) The Church’s law of welfare, further, makes Foreign Missions 
‘obligatory. : 

The Church’s basal conception of itself as the living Body of Christ 
involves further profound convictions. One is, that it is endowed 
with variety of powers. It belongs to the very idea of a body that it 
is a complex organism with differing limbs and capacities. Another 
is, that growth to maturity is proper to it. Accordingly the Church 
has always thought of itself as advancing to maturity. It has never 
claimed to have attained its final range, its final holiness, its final 
knowledge. It is, as the Body of Christ, in process of being built up 
and making increase. Maturity is its ideal, and lies in the future. 

But the law of welfare of a growing body demands the due exercise 
of all capacities, and not a partial or unbalanced development. The 
welfare of the Church as a body involves satisfaction of its capacity 
for receiving all men into itselfi—and the Church has never doubted 
that it has this capacity—as well as satisfaction of its capacity of 
realizing a higher holiness and a fuller knowledge of God, His love 
and His ways, than that of the present. So the Church has always 

‘claimed that, framed as a complex body, it grows through the due 
action of all limbs, making increase, and so attaining an ever fuller 
and completer life within. It has recognized that its growth, internal 
and external, is really one. To abandon the pursuit of knowledge 
and holiness means enfeeblement for extensive life, and the aban- 
donment of extension means enfeeblement for internal growth. 

The experience of the Church in the amplest way attests this law 
of welfare and effectiveness. It has gained beyond words internally 
by the conversion of the Latin and Teutonic races—enrichment in 
power, order, grasp and insight into Divine truth and human life. 
The past forces it to believe that a further unimaginable enrichment 
awaits it when it has drawn into its fold the great races of Africa and 
Asia. It is not blind to-day to the contributions which these races, 
with their varied endowments, may be counted on to make to the 
growing life of the Church as they appropriate the life and revelation 
of Christ. And the Church finds increasingly that active concern 
and share in all that extension which is covered by the term Foreign 
Missions do actually promote zeal and power, a balanced grasp of 
essentials, and ‘nearness to Christ’ in the life of the Church at home, 
both corporate and individual. It is futile now to treat prosecution 
of Foreign Missions as a sacrifice of home effectiveness. 
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Such extension of the Church, then, is no voluntary beneficence of 
the Church, but essential to its full and balanced advance to maturity 
as the Body of Christ. It is a law and condition of welfare. 


(iii) I close with an appeal to a third conviction of the Church, 
which it holds with inflexible tenacity. 

The Church is convinced that God is Love, and that it has been 
and is the recipient of that love. It is equally convinced that in the 
Divine love self-sacrifice is an eternal element. It knows that the 
Father proved His love by giving the Son, and that the Son showed 
His love for the Church by giving up Himself for it. Another note 
of the love of God as the Church believes it knows it, istthat it embraces 
all mankind. The Church has caught a true glimpse of the breadth 
of the love which passes knowledge. 

The Church has never shrunk from confession that it has been the 
object of this unselfish and all embracing love. Nor has it shrunk from 
confession that its belief in its reception of it and its own vital oneness 
with Christ involve the obligation to cherish the same love and to 
exhibit it to the world. The Church knows in its truest hours, and 
has acknowledged through its loftiest and most Christ-like mouth- 
pieces, only one standard of love which claims its loyalty and aspira- 
tion: it is the standard and measure of the love of God in Christ. 
Being the instrument through which the love of God in Christ is to 
energize in the world, it can acquiesce in no limits to the zeal and range 
of its own love. It must therefore be prepared for self-impoverish- 
ment and universality. It is justified in regarding self-impoverish- 
ment, if it comes through its love, and universality, if felt, as evidence 
that its love for man is genuinely responsive to the love of Christ. 
It will suspect a love which has no sacrifice to face, and unveils self- 
centredness. It must regard the spirit which breathes in Foreign 
Missions as the Divine Love within the Body, the Church, asserting 
itself, struggling for and insisting on self-expression, in spite of mis- 
givings and cost. 

The law of love, then, makes Foreign Missions obligatory. To 
abandon them would really mean attempting to confine the activity 
of the love of Christ which has a home in the heart of the Church. 
And so it would mean that the Church gave up its own growth in 
knowledge of the breadth of the love of God. 


And here it may be fitly added that it is its own sense of the worth 
of the Divine love, and its own experience of it, that enables the 
Church to judge whether any races or peoples can be considered as 
beyond need of the life of the Church. It has known itself the uplift- 
ing grace, the peace, the joy of God’s love, It is convinced that the 
human heart is made to enjoy and rest in that love, and is athirst for 
God. It knows Divine love as finding in Christ supreme and final 
- exhibition. And in face of the fact that outside itself there is no 
knowledge in the world of the love of God in Christ (nay, save in 
Judaism there is scarcely any conception of a Divine love at all), the 
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Christian Church will always refuse to regard any faith or system of 
life as a substitute for itself and its message, or as capable of satisfying 
human needs, though it may view such faiths or systems as divinely 
ordered preparations of men for accepting and appreciating the 
Gospel. 


These considerations raise the prosecution of Foreign Missions 
above all misgivings which may arise from the sense of the urgency 
of home needs, from (supposed) inadequate results of expenditure of life 
and resources, and from appreciation of whatever there is of good and 
truth in non-Christian faiths or systems of life. As the Body of Christ, 
and so sharing His life and being the instrument of His purposes ; as 
bound to balanced growth as a law of welfare ; and as the recipient 
of the love of God in Christ, and so committed to make that love 
the standard and ideal of its own, this Church is pledged to minister 
the grace of God to the whole world. In these laws of the life of the 
Church lies the obligation to Foreign Missions. And they commit each 
individual member of the Church to effort to bring all men to the love 
and life of God in Jesus Christ, our Lord, Redeemer and Friend. 


“© The story of the Incarnation does not stand alone. There is the Christian society 
which dates from it, and spans the gulf between it and ourselves, and brings us into 
touch with its living influence here and now. . . . Christians believe that the 
Christian society exhibits in humanity the same love which Jesus Christ exhibited on 
earth nineteen centuries ago—a love characterized by the same intensity, the same self- 
sacrifice, the same unwearying patience. . . . (It exists) simply to convince men that 
God has revealed Himself as love, and to attract them into union with that love, and 
thereafter to support and sustain them in the life consequent upon that conviction; in 
other words, to be the human instrument through which the love of God embraces 
mankind. Now the existence of this society is a fact, and its inseparable connexion 
with Jesus Christ is a fact. . . . To think of Him is to think of it, and of its work 
in the world.” —J. R. Intinewortu, Reason and Revelation, c. x. 


“ Zeal for evangelistic work throughout the world is a necessary note of belief and 
love towards Christ. Indifference to mission work, scepticism as to its possible value 
and duty, though it is painfully common in the world, and both accepted in fact and 
maintained in principle, by many who think and mean themselves to be Christians, is, 
in simple truth, a fatal disloyalty. Of course this or that particular mission or 
missionary may fail, more or less glaringly, in his own ideal purpose and significance, 
To see, with whatever scathing clearness of view, the inadequacy of individual persons 
or efforts, is no disloyalty ; it is rather a direct and certain result of true enthusiasm. 
But to disbelieve in the cause, to hesitate about the duty, to class Christianity as 
merely one type, among many more or less perfect or imperfect types of religion, to 
doubt its sovereign relation to all mankind, to accept imperfect success as an excuse 
for desisting from enthusiasm, is utterly incompatible with real understanding of what 
the Christian faith is. Such cold detachment is the opposite of zeal for the Lord, It 
is not the same religion at all as that of St. John. It cannot, when cross-examined, 
escape conviction as an essential lack of the knowledge, the belief, and the love which 
are characteristic and indispensable notes of the Spirit of Christ.” 

R. C, Moserty, Personality and Atonement, c. xii, 
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THE EVANGELIZATION OF THE 
WORLD 
THE PRIMARY DUTY OF THE CHURCH 
By tHe BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL 


THERE is a well-known incident in the second Punic War, when 
Rome and Carthage were contending for the Empire of the Western 
World, which has a significant lesson for the Church of Christ to-day. 
At a most critical moment, when Hannibal had penetrated into the 
very heart of Italy and was ready to strike at Rome itself, the Roman 
Senate, though reduced to the greatest straits, sent a fleet and an army 
to Spain to invade the territory of the Carthaginians by besieging the 
City of Saguntum. The bold venture was a complete success. The 
course of the conqueror was arrested, and the final victory of the 
Roman arms was hastened. 

At the present moment the Church of Christ is hard beset. It 
is always passing through some crisis, and the crisis of to-day is 
particularly grave and full of anxiety. A widespread, persistent, and 
fierce attack is being made upon its Divine Founder, its Mission, its 
Authority, and its Message. ‘The foes are battering at the very gates 
of the Citadel. Within its walls a spirit of lukewarmness has crept 
over a multitude of its professing members. Its places of worship are 
too often thinly attended. Its good works in many directions show 
signs of languishing. ‘The number of men pressing forward for its 
ministry grows fewer. Its younger children too often prefer ease 
to self-sacrifice; and in divers places its influence over the masses of 
people seems to be weakening.. At such a time it is significant that 
the Pan-Anglican Congress should be held. It shows that the faithful 
members of the Church are undaunted; that they still dream, with 
untroubled faith, of a world-wide Empire; and they are ‘striving 
to secure it; and that like the Roman Senate, convinced that final 
victory is sure, they are content to carry on the work of God, and 
to obey the command of their Divine Lord to make His Kingdom 
co-terminous with the world. They are persuaded that a revival of 
religion at home is most likely to be secured by implicit obedience to 
our Lord’s command to preach the Gospel to every creature. 

‘There can be no doubt that it is the primary duty of the Christian 
Church to seek to evangelize the whole world. The character of the 
Gospel, the mission of the Church, and the need of humanity combine 
to prove it. 

1. The Character of the Gospel. Christ is the Gospel. In this 
respect Christianity differs from every other religion in the world. 
Mohammed is not Islam. Confucius is not Confucianism. But take 
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Christ out of Christianity and it disappears. And Jesus Christ is for 
all time and for all men. His Gospel, like the sun, belongs to 
mankind. Like the air and water, every man and woman and child has 
aright to it. It was made for man. It meets the deepest needs of 
men. It is nothing if it is not the universal religion. Nature reveals 
God, but the God of Nature is terrible. It is the Gospel of Christ 
alone that tells us, through the Incarnate Christ, that God is Justice, 
and Truth, and Love. It is the Gospel of Christ alone that tells us 
of man’s true glory—of his immortality—that makes a future life a 
certainty because Jesus Christ has died and risen again. Great heathen 
teachers made splendid guesses, but they were not certainties. Judaism 
spoke of immortality faintly and falteringly. It is Jesus Christ Who 
has lit up life and immortality by His Gospel, and made them sure to 
men. His Gospel tells of men reconciled to God; of the Christ Who 
was sinless; Who freely laid down His life as man’s Representative 
to save sinners; that man can take through faith, which is the empty 
hand of the heart, what God offers for Christ’s sake, without money 
and without price. 

| And we Christians are entrusted with “the Gospel of the glory 
of the Blessed God”, not that we may hoard it, but that we may make 
it known. It is one of the glories of the medical profession that they 
have no patent remedies. Patent medicines belong to the quack. The 
true physician holds for the world all that he knows. Every fresh 
accession of knowledge, and every fresh discovery of science he uses, 
and rejoices to use, for the good of his fellow men. He who knows, 
and keeps the knowledge to himself, is deemed unworthy of the respect 
and regard of his fellows. 

And God has given to us “‘ the wholesome medicines ” of Christian 
truth, which alone can heal the wounds and diseases of sinful and 
suffering men, for the good of mankind, that we may spread the great 
discovery throughout the world, and bring Jesus Christ within the reach 
of every man. Yea, it is of the very essence of the Gospel that he 
who knows and loves his Saviour cannot keep the good news to 
himself, but must proclaim it to all far and near, that they may hear and 
lives’) ; 

2. The Mission of the Church. The Church exists that it may 
evangelize the world. It was founded for this very purpose. Let 
Christ testify. To the first representatives of His Church He said, 
‘‘ As my Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” “Go ye into all 
the. world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” ‘‘ Ye shall be 
witnesses unto Me unto the uttermost part of the earth.’ And 
St. Paul re-echoes his Master’s words, when he said that ‘“‘God our 
Saviour willeth that all men should be saved and come to the knowledge 
of the truth’, The very life of the Church is bound up with obedience 
to this great command. The promise of its Lord’s perpetual Presence 
is conditional on its fulfilment of His will. If it ceases to be a 
Missionary Church, His Presence is lost, and Christ’s work is vain. 
Every true Christian must be a missionary, though he never goes 
to a heathen land. He must, as I have said, spread the knowledge of 
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Jesus Christ in his home and neighbourhood; although to be a 
missionary to the heathen he needs special gifts and a special vocation 
from God. Such a missionary ranks with the Apostle. He belongs 
to the moral aristocracy of the Church of Christ. He is enrolled 
in our Lord’s own guard of honour. The vitality of a Church or 
of a congregation may be measured by its zeal in seeking to evangelize 
men at home and abroad. 

To ‘suppose that we are to wait until all our home heathen are 
converted is contrary to the teaching of Scripture and to the experience - 
of the Church. The Church in Antioch sent out Saul and Barnabas 
long -before Antioch had become a Christian city. Gregory the Great 
sent missionaries to Britain long before all peoples nearer Rome had 
become Christians. St. Aidan, when he came to Northumbria, must 
have passed and left behind many thousands to whom Christ was 
unknown. It is for Christian missionaries to press into every land 
where the way is open, and where the finger of God directs, and 
in so doing the Church is fulfilling its mission and working out, in 
a very true sense, its own salvation. 

3. The Need of Man. It is true that heathenism, as a whole, 
is not conscious of its need, though in every land and in all ages there 
are men and women who are thirsting for the water of life, which they 
cannot find. But heathenism is ever crying unconsciously to God, and 
God looks to us to supply its need. A great preacher pictures 
St. Paul, drawn by his vision of the man of Macedonia and his pitiful 
cry ‘Come over and help us”, landing upon the shores of that strange 
country. He turns to the careless group who watch him disembark, : 
and says ‘‘Here am I: you sent for me. I have come with 
the truth, with the Christ Whom you need”. And they stare in 
amazement, and reply, ‘“‘ You are mistaken. We never sent for 
you. We do not know you. Wedo not want you. We are 
content as we are.” And yet they had sent. Their cry of unconscious 
need had gone up to God, and St. Paul’s visit was the answer. ‘The 
spirit of man was made for God. It thirsts for God. It can only 
be satisfied with God. Gibbon tells how the Emperor Septimus 
Severus, who died at York, an able and unscrupulous man, who had 
risen from a cottage to wear the Imperial purple, used to say, ‘‘ Omnia 
fui et nihil expedit”—that is, ‘‘1 have been all things by turns, and 
nothing profits.” Christ said: ‘If any man thirst, let him come unto 
Me and drink.” Christ cries: “‘I am the Bread of Life. He that ~ 
cometh to Me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on Me shall 
never thirst.” He, and He alone, can satisfy the needs of the heart 
which He made for Himself. ‘‘ Thou hast made us for Thyself, and 
we find no rest until we find it in Thee.” 

The character of the Gospel, the mission of the Church, the need of 
man, all combine to show us that it is the primary duty of the Church 
of Christ to evangelize the world. One word of warning is needed at 
the present-moment. Let us see that the Evangel which we send is the 
Gospel of the glory of the Blessed God. Civilization is good, and 
can effect much; but it cannot regenerate character. Philosophy is 
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good: it can teach many things, but it cannot satisfy the mind. The 
latest discoveries of science are wonderful: they may transform man’s 
surroundings, but they cannot bring peace to his conscience. By all 
means, let a Christian people give of its best, but let the Church see 
that first and foremost it sends the full Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In every age there is a danger of that Gospel being curtailed or 
adulterated. 

In Apostolic days, men advocated a Gospel without the Cross. But 
St. Paul would have none of it. 

In the fourth century Arius taught a Christianity without a perfectly 
Divine Saviour, and the Church would not have it. In the fifteenth 
century the Renaissance, intoxicated by the discovery of Greek and 
Roman literature, despised the ‘‘ jargon of St. Paul”, and would have 
paganized Christianity, but the Reformation brought Northern Europe 
back to the Scriptures and to the Christ. ‘To-day men are proclaiming 
a Gospel without the Supernatural. They are asking us to be content 
with a perfect human Christ ; with a Bethlehem where no miracle was 
wrought; with a Calvary which saw sublime self-sacrifice, but no 
atonement for sin; with a sepulchre from which no angel’s hand rolled 
away the stone. But we must have none of it. We will hold fast; 
we will transmit the faith once for all delivered to the Saints. We will 
hand down to our children, we will proclaim to all the tribes of the 
earth, Christ Incarnate, Atoning, Risen, Ascended—our Intercessor at 
God’s right hand, waiting to come again to judge the quick and the 
dead. For we are not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for we know 
it to be the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. 


[The substance of this Paper, having been first spoken at the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Conference at Liverpool, has already been printed (with a difference of 
a word or two) in Hoc Deus Vult, the Report of that Conference, It isnow printed 
here by permission of the S. V. M, U,]} 
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EVANGELISTIC WORK AMONG 
WOMEN 


By DEACONESS ELLEN GOREH, S.P.G. Missron, Karw1, 


Inp1a. 


Tue subject of this paper is “ Evangelistic Work, as distinguished 
from Educational, Literary, Medical, and Industrial ”’. 

Evangelistic work is the most important of them all, because it 
deals with the soul, which is our chief aim in being missionaries. In 
obedience to the command, “ Preach the Gospel,” “* Make disciples,” 
how are we to reach the women? We find so many of them inac- 
cessible, they live on the other side of closed doors, how are we to 
enter, how begin the work we came to do? Zenanas, Schools and 
Hospitals are our workshops, and we enter by means of Education 
and Medicines. Villages and the Christian community can be reached 
without their agencies. 

I. Zenanas. Women in the Zenanas, especially I have noticed 
Mahommedan women, can often only be reached by our willingness 
to teach them reading, writing, or fancy work; then comes the Bible 
lesson, which is sometimes tolerated, sometimes appreciated, some- 
times altogether objected to, in which case of course the house is 
closed tous. For this latter reason, I have found it wiser to introduce 
the religious teaching very gradually—some Bhajan, or Gazal is sung, 
and the talk has been about the suffering in the world, which has 
led on to a talk about sin as the cause of suffering, and then the way 
is prepared for the message of salvation from sin. 

Once or twice in my experience, I have been called to a house, 
only to give religious instruction; such cases are indeed very rare, and 
most refreshing. One great danger I have often felt in the Zenanas, 
is that of the secular work crowding out the spiritual. I like to keep 
that to the last, otherwise any impression made is likely to be lost 
in the interest of the other work coming after it; for this reason, 
I never like to feel bound to visit a certain number of houses in a given 
time, for one’s chief aim in visiting at all is to press home the Bible 
truth, and not merely to teach Bible history. One is often tempted 
to try and run up one’s list of houses and pupils, for fear the Com- 
mittee of our Societies, on seeing our report, should think we are not 
having enough work; but a little consideration will assure us that 
good work is better than much work. 

One disheartening feature of the work in the Zenanas is, that what 
one has taught them one week has been quite forgotten by the next. 
Some of us lately tried a system of prize-giving after the yearly ex- 
amination, and we found this to have wonderful results. 

B 
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There are some Zenanas which have been visited for years with 
no visible results ; it seems to me it would be better to close them ; 
they have had their chance. One is often getting calls to fresh houses ; 
it seems a great pity to have to say, “Ihave no time.” I have 
sometimes thought it would be a good thing if there were one mis- 
sionary, free from regular Zenana visiting, who could go from door 
to door, and try to get an entrance. I tried this once at Amritsar, 
and found it very encouraging: of course one had some painful 
rebuffs, but more often one was kindly welcomed, attentively heard, 
and asked to come again. 

II. Schools. Evangelistic work in Schools is a very important branch. 
Here, too, one has to be very cautious in introducing religious instruc- 
tion. I have seen the children look at one another in a very knowing 
way, when one has ventured to tell them a Bible story, and the next 
day some of the mothers have appeared to see what we are teaching. 
We have to use the wisdom of a serpent, or else the school will be 
emptied. I do not think it is wise to employ non-Christian women 
as teachers in these schools. I have known of the schoolroom being 
used by such teachers for teaching the children the Koran, and thus 
one’s influence is counteracted. The children, if they come at all, 
come just as well if a Christian teacher is employed, but great care 
should be taken in the choice of a teacher; a lazy, unprincipled 
woman, if a Christian, must have a bad influence, for the children 
quickly notice how the missionary teaches what the teacher does not 
put into practice. 

Once the children get used to the Bible lesson it is wonderful how 
soon they learn; by degrees they get solemnized and ready even for 
the closing prayer. When we first started a school for Mahommedan 
girls in Karwi, and we began closing school with prayer, we could 
hardly hear what we were saying, for the giggling all round the room ; 
now there is perfect silence, even for some seconds afterwards. 

One remarkable incident in a Hindu School I may mention; the 
girls were very argumentative at first, but by degrees it was delightful 
to see their earnest eager faces, and after this, once or twice when 
the missionary was not able to visit the school to give the Scripture 
lesson, one of the elder girls questioned the others on the previous 
lesson; she could not give the fresh lesson, poor child, so she closed 
school with the usual prayers; there were no Christian teachers 
present in the school at that time. 

I have often found that those Zenana women, who were the least 
prejudiced, were those who had once been taught in a mission school ; 
such schools both for Mahommedan and Hindu girls should, if possible, 
be multiplied. 

III. Hospttals, Evangelistic work in the out-patient department, 
of which I once had some experience, seems to me to be very difficult. 
‘The women come with various complaints which they love to talk 
about, or they are impatient to go into the consulting room to see 
the doctor. Yet I have known of some who have come only to hear, 
and their sad and suffering faces have moved one deeply, and with 
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a full heart one has told them of the Great Physician. The daily 
reading and teaching by the bedside, and the morning and evening 
prayers are a great influence for good, and it has seemed to me that 
Evangelistic work in Hospitals is perhaps the most encouraging of all. 

IV. Villages. Evangelistic work among the poor, and the simple 
village people, is, as a rule, very encouraging. Often we get good 
audiences, generally a mixed one of men and women, who all listen 
very attentively. Some villages we find are prejudiced against us, at 
least the men in them are; we have succeeded in getting a good 
number of women round us, all eager to hear, when suddenly a man 
has appeared, and by a word or a look has quickly scattered them 
all. Here, too, we have found that a talk about suffering and its cause 
has appealed to them; but, alas! as soon as we have told them as 
simply as we could about the Son of God, who came to save them 
from sin, they have turned to each other and said, “ All she says is 
quite true, we say ‘Ram’, and she says ‘Isa’, both are the same.” 
No amount of explanation can convince them to the contrary, they 
still shake their heads, and say, “ Yes, yes, we understand they are 
both the same, the difference is just in the name.”? One’s greatest 
trial in village work is often the men, who laugh and ridicule; it has 
done good sometimes to address them specially and say, “ We are 
very sorry for you, because you do not know how greatly you are 
sinning, if you only knew our Lord Jesus, you would love Him with 
all your hearts, and not mock Him so.’’ Such words have sobered 
them, and sent them quietly away. I feel more and more convinced 
that regular and systematic preaching in the villages, by those who 
do so in a loving spirit, keeping to the simple Gospel message, without 
any allusion to their gods, &c., will be fruitful some day. 

V.. Evangelistic work among Christians. I feel I cannot lay too 
much stress on this part of the work. Missionaries have their time 
well filled up with work among non-Christians, how can they give 
enough attention to the Christians, especially if there is a large and 
scattered community of them? When one thinks of how much is 
done in England, the Bible Classes, District visiting, &c., one sighs 
for some such systematic work among our Indian Christian women. 
Many of them are very ignorant even of the Bible, and live surrounded 
by heathen and Mahommedans ; they are often the weakest and the 
most inconsistent, there is not much difference between them and 
their non-Christian neighbours, they are on very friendly terms with 
them, which would be a great power for good, if only their influence 
were of the right kind; with such examples among them how sadly 
the cause of Christ is hindered. I have often seen the women in the 
Zenanas struck with the thought that their pilgrimages, fasts, prayers, 
alms, and multitudes of acts of devotion never have any effect upon 
their lives, that they still go on using foul language, lying, stealing, 
&c.; but that once the heart is given to Christ, for Him to enter in, 
and rule there, all this is gradually changed. Suddenly they have 
turned on me, and said, “Then why do your Christians do these 
things ; why do the Sahib log do so and so?” Thus into the closely 
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secluded Zenana the story of such inconsistencies reaches. I explain 
to them, that the reason why some Christians’ lives are not what 
they should be is just this, that they have mot taken Christ as their 
King. 

If there could be a Society to send out missionaries to work especially 
among Christians, whether Indians, or poor Europeans and Eurasians 
(who are also mixed up with the heathen and Mahommedans), it 
would be a great help to Evangelistic work among non-Christians. 
In the Church of Christ there will be good and bad, this I know, 
but perhaps there might be fewer of the bad and more of the good 

_if greater attention were paid, and more efforts made to help these 
weak and inconsistent ones to a better and holier life; they need 
this help for their own sakes, as well as for the work among the heathen 
and Mahommedans, 

In conclusion, I would mention one very great difference between 
Educational, Literary, Medical, Industrial, and Evangelical work. In 
the first four, one can see results in the progress made by the pupils ; 
in the appreciation and wide circulation of the Literature; in the 
marvellous recovery of patients; in the gain to those who engage in 
industrial work; but after twenty, thirty, or more years of Evange- 
listic work, sometimes, the souls saved how few, at least so it seems 
to some of us. 

Is it worth while then ? The money spent, the hardships borne, 
the lives laid down, is it all in vain? It is worth while; Why? 
Because, “ Sure, ah sure, will the harvest be!” Because, ‘ Joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.”” Because, ‘* He shall 
see of the travail of His soul, and be satisfied.’”” And on the joy of 
knowing that we have helped towards that satisfaction ! So let England 
send her daughters to this land to win her daughters; that together 
they may be the daughters of the King of kings. 

Win the women, and you will win the men; the Indian woman 
is not the helpless tool she is often imagined to be, her will is law 
in the Indian home; many a man would give up customs which he 
has learned to despise, but he dare not, because of the women in his 
Zenana. Win the women, and you will win the men; win the men, 
then of course India is won. Is she worth winning? When won, 
she will do her part towards winning the world, 
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INDIA 


By REV. G. F. WESTCOTT, S.P.G. MISSION 
CAWNPORE, INDIA 


A sTRONG reaction has set in against the method or lack of methcd 
in the training of the boys committed to the care of Missions in time 
past. Then little or no practical training was given, and the boys 
frequently grew up to find themselves unable to gain a livelihood, and 
naturally turned to the Mission for support. Now that missionaries 
are alive to the necessity of training every boy to earn a living for 
himself, the danger is lest in the anxiety to supply such training 
a number of institutions be started which are not properly equipped for 
the purpose. 

In India, from time immemorial, workmen have been trained on the 
apprenticeship system. Without any previous literary training, a boy 
while still at the tender age of six or seven is taken to some near 
relation, and on the presentation of some clothes, money, and sweet- 
meats to his future master bound to him as an apprentice; there are no 
indentures and the boy is free at any time to leave. He sometimes 
lives at his master’s house, receiving food in return for the performance 
of certain menial offices, but till his work begins to be of some use he 
receives no money payment, and then only a small daily sum which 
represents a fraction of the value of his labour. The master may have 
one or more apprentices though the number seldom exceeds six. 

The two chief disadvantages of this system are, (1) its failure to 
effect improvements in methods of work, and (2) its exclusiveness. 
The pupils seldom excel their instructor in skill; the apprentices are 
almost always of the same caste as the instructor. A system of 
instruction based on caste principles is useless in the case of Christian 
boys. Hindus and Mohammedans are not prepared to impart to 
Christians information of real value. ‘They do not wish to encourage 
them. 

The indigenous method of training being inapplicable, we have to 
seek a new method, and it seems natural that we should follow that 
of our own country with such modifications as the circumstances may 
demand. In England the training practically always consists of two 
parts—(a) The preliminary training which comprises literary subjects 
and manual instruction, and has for its object the development of those 
faculties which the workman most requires. This is provided in Board 
Schools and similar institutions. (b) The actual trade instruction which 
is gained as an apprentice in some workshop, supplemented it may be, 
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by further theoretical instruction in a continuation school. The same 
division should characterize the training of our Christian boys in India. 
Hitherto it has been seldom observed, and either the manual training 
which is meant to develop manual dexterity and habits of accuracy and 
neatness has been expected to produce workmen capable of holding their 
own in the factory, which it cannot do, or boys have been sent without 
any previous training into a workshop, there taking years to learn what 
should be acquired in months. 


(1) Zhe Preparatory School. 


The majority of Indian craftsmen are illiterate, but it is obvious that 
a knowledge of reading and writing, and the simple Rules of Arithmetic 
would enable them to receive and interpret written instructions to the 
avoidance of confusion and error. For our Christian boys at all events 
it is essential to have a knowledge of reading, that they may be able to 
use their Bibles and other books of devotion. Moreover we aim at 
raising up a class of better trained workmen than has hitherto existed, 
and do not intend to rest content with the present level of attainment. 
The literary instruction in the school, however, should be strictly 
limited to a knowledge of the three R’s in the vernacular; to this 
might be added object lessons on some of the common things of life. 
If these limits are exceeded, the boys will almost certainly aspire to 
clerical employment, and become dissatisfied with manual labour. For 
the manual training it will probably be found best to adapt one of the 
numerous courses which have already been drawn up for similar classes 
in English schools. ‘There are courses in use both in the Bombay 
Presidency and the Punjab, but in both cases the course has the defect 
of not including the manufacture of any article which is useful, and con- 
sequently the interest of the pupils is not easily maintained. Elementary 
drawing must be taught, but it should be of the kind which workmen and 
not artists require. It is necessary that a workman should be able to 
mark out his work, and understand, and sometimes himself prepare 
drawings of what he is required to manufacture, and the aim of the 
school should be to impart to him this knowledge. A boy should be 
able to pass through this school in three or four years, and at the age of 
twelve, or a little over, will be ready to enter the workshop for his trade 
instruction. 


(2) The W orkshop ‘Training. 


.This may be given either in some outside factory or in workshops 
under the immediate control of the Mission. At first sight it seems 
natural to send the boys to a factory if such exists in the neighbourhood 
of the Mission, or if such is not the case to build a boarding-house in 
the neighbourhood of one, where the boys may live under proper control 
while serving their term of apprenticeship. 

Missionary Societies have already recognized the value of Hotels in 
connexion with Arts, Science, and Medical Colleges. There is no 
reason why the same principle should not be applied in the case of 
Engineering College, and Railway and other workshops. Such 
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a utilization of public factories has its drawbacks; (1) non-Christian 
foremen take little interest in the progress of Christian lads, and may 
even place difficulties in their way, (2) close association with non- 
Christian workmen has frequently an evil influence in the development 
of moral characters, and (3) except in the case of Government factories, 
the working hours are usually so long that at the close of the day’s work 
the lads are too tired to pay attention to religious instruction, or to take 
an interest in what is needful for the development of their higher 
faculties. 

In Mission workshops under proper management there is far more 
likelihood of the boys making good progress, both in technical skill and 
moral character. ; 

When a missionary decides to open a private workshop, he must in 
the first place consider carefully which trade or trades he will adopt. 

He will consider (1) the peculiar circumstances of the locality in 
which he lives, (2) the rate of wages attainable by efficient workmen 
in the different trades, (3) the attaching of the work itself, (4) the 
capabilities of the boys entrusted to his care, and (5) the amount of 
capital at his disposal. 

The trades most commonly adopted in North India are printing, 
carpentry, iron work, leather work, and weaving. Printing-presses 
are numerous, and there is no printing caste. A well-trained compositor 
or printer will experience little difficulty in securing employment on a living 
wage. Carpenters and workers in iron can also find employment in towns 
where there are factories or a considerable European population. Carpet 
weaving and cloth weaving are trades of a less satisfactory character. ‘Their 
chief recommendation is that they require little capital. Carpet weaving is 
a trade easily learnt, extremely monotonous when learnt, and one in which 
experience counts for less than the agility of youth. Hand-loom weaving 
in India is in a critical state, it is a question whether it will be able to 
compete successfully with power looms. Some think that with the 
introduction of improvements in the hand-loom, and arrangements 
for the supply of cheap machine-made warps, the position of the 
hand-loom weaver will be improved, but even if in the future he is 
able to hold his own against the power loom, the fact remains that 
it is a miserably paid trade, and that the current proverb of a weaver 
being half in the grave, has its element of truth. It is probable that in 
India as elsewhere factories will take the place of hand-labour, for 
I believe that cheap labour does not compensate for the absence of 
machinery. If this is so the mechanical trades which are now being 
developed in India will grow rapidly, and we should do well to prepare 
our boys to avail themselves of the opening. Leather-workers and 
weavers rank low in the social scale, and Hindus who pursue these 
trades are seldom men of refinement. 

It must be remembered that the majority of the boys sent for 
instruction in an Industrial School are orphans of weak constitution, or 
boys deficient in intellect or education. 

The tendency to multiply the number of trades taught in any one 
place should be resisted. One thoroughly good workshop is for 
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educational purposes better than several inadequately manned and 
equipped. If different Missions specialized each in some particular 
trade, waste of effort would be avoided and greater efficiency secured. 

Hitherto the instruction has been left to “‘mistris” taken from the 
bazaar, while the missionary himself, who has probably no special 
qualifications, exercises a general supervision; the results are seldom 
satisfactory. The “mistris” do not teach, they are ignorant of any 
method, and the standard of work is but little if any better than that 
of the bazaar. Sometimes a trained artisan from one of the Govern- 
ment Technical Schools is employed as head ‘ mistri”, but he seldom 
has the power of imparting his knowledge. It is only under the direct 
supervision of a practical European workman that we can expect our 
boys to thoroughly learn their trade, and to understand what a good 
day’s work means. 

It is obvious that if workshops are to be run on a scale sufficiently 
large to afford a good training to apprentices, they will in a measure 
come into competition with private firms. It is often said that Mission 
money is used to enable such workshops to undersell private makers. 
If we are to have workshops for our apprentices, they must be worked 
on business lines, and in fixing the sale price of articles manufactured 
all legitimate charges must be included. At the same time, as the primary 
object of such workshops is educational, some charges, such for instance as 
that for superintendence, will be much higher than in an ordinary 
factory. There is, however, a recognized charge on this head in most 
trades of 124 per cent. on cost of materials and labour, and if this be 
added to the cost of an article, the balance of the Superintendent’s 
salary may be fairly met by a grant from Mission funds. His services 
are entertained not because the size of the business justifies his employ- 
ment, but because the training of the boys requires it. 

When the Industrial School is situated ina large manufacturing centre 
such as Cawnpore, the boys are apt to get unsettled after they have 
made some progress in their work. They think they will be able to 
obtain higher wages in some of the local factories. If they run away, 
the result seldom answers to their anticipations, and being but half 
trained they do not help to remove the stigma which rests upon the 
character of Christian labour. It is wisest, therefore, when possible 
to make use of the Indian Apprentice Act, and have the boys properly 
bound down. 
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THE PROBLEM BEFORE EDUCATIONAL 
MISSIONS IN CEYLON 
By A. G. FRASER 


PRINCIPAL OF TRINITY COLLEGE, KANDY, CEYLON 


Cryton is in many ways India writ small. Her races, 
traditions, thought, life, aspirations, and problems are similar. 
And her immense value to the Church lies partly in the fact 
that she is a laboratory in which experiments may be made and 
experience gained for the future conquest of India for Christ. 
History teaches us that through small nations, in which pro- 
blems are gripped and solved, is the world influenced and ruled. 
Palestine, Greece, Rome, England, and to-day Japan, have been 
teaching this; Ceylon will teach us the same lesson in the 
Middle East. Mr. Mott has described Ceylon as the Key to 
India, and so this paper on the problem before educational 
missions in Ceylon cannot be confined by the shores of the 
Island, but must look Northwards to the Himalayas. 

In the last few years the growth of the National Movement 
has compelled the attention of all serious students of missions. 
In Ceylon all classes and all districts are deeply influenced by 
it. Native newspapers and periodicals, the speeches and prize- 
givings in the Temple Schools, the tracts and open-air meetings 
for the defence and propagation of Buddhism are saturated with 
national sentiment. It is the strongest factor in the present 
powerful Buddhist revival. The Swadeshi and Political move- 
ments, often confused with the National Movement, are merely 
related to it as the Labour Party in England is to the Social 
Question. ‘That is, they do not explain but are explained by 
the greater underlying question ; they offer not the only but 
one of many attempted solutions of the lasting problem. 

The National Movement is not primarily political, nor does 
it involve any necessary hostility to British rule. It is rooted in 
the very depths of Eastern religious patriotic feeling; that which 
is deeper than anything we usually associate with patriotism, 
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for it involves reverent worship, and yet is not what we call 
religion, for it does not look on to God, but has its roots in the 
phenomenal world. The National Movement is the expression 
of the growing self-consciousness of the peoples. They are con- 
scious of a mighty past, and a great tradition, and they feel they 
have the capacity to give an immense original contribution to 
the life of the nations. Whilst we talk of England as the 
Mistress of the Seas and of the World’s Commerce, thousands 
of India’s and Ceylon’s sons look forward to the day when she 
shall be the spiritual mistress of the nations. But they feel they 
are to-day being bereft of their birthright, that all that is truly 
characteristic of their national life and thought and ideal is 
being crushed out and replaced by a dominant Western 
materialism. ‘The old schools of the people are dead. The 
personal touch between teacher and pupil is gone with the 
advance of the machine-like government education. And to-day 
parents feel that character is lost sight of in the curriculum, and 
they must choose for their sons either the material prosperity 
and position which follows in the train of a Western Education, 
with its accompanying atheism, materialism and denationaliza- 
tion, or, remaining Indian, choose ignorance and idleness; for 
their own schools are almost gone. Once in the Punjaub, for 
instance, there was a native school to every 1,440 of the people. 
Within a few years of the introduction of the English Code 
there was only one to 9,028. Once almost all males above the 
out-castes knew the classical legends. Now that culture is 
dying out. 

The Hardwar Gurukula! and other smaller seminaries on 
similar lines are a witness to the intensity of the battle against 
this threatening death. ‘The Gurukula bases its curriculum on 
Sanskrit, and teaches English and Science as subjects. Its course 
lasts seventeen years and admits of no holidays. Subscriptions 
to £500,000 are asked for the College and the money is pouring 
in. Pupils press to enter, for all emphasis is placed on the 
growth of character and national life, and that is what the 
parents of India desire. 


* The Gurukula has been founded by the Arya Somaj to revive Indian National 
Education and to meet the want felt in the Government Code. 
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Now missionary education is no more national and is almost 
as foreign in its tendencies as that of Government. A conference 
of Anglican Missionaries met in Ceylon in January, 1907, 
stated as their opinion that: “A college education divorces 
a young man from his own language, national traditions, and 
sympathy with his own people, and therefore greatly weakens 
his power for good among the race to which he belongs. .. . We 
recognize the fact, also, that our better educated Christians are 
so westernized by their education that they hold the Christian 
Faith too far apart from all mental comparison or contrast of 
its tenets with their old non-Christian faiths, and so are weak 
both for defence and for convincing those whom they ought to 
influence for Christ.” The result is, our educated Christians 
and native clergy are too often only undeveloped Europeans, 
and they present the Gospel to their people in its foreign dress. 
Chunder Sen summed up the situation in the words : “ England 
has sent to us after all a western Christ. It seems that the 
Christ that has come to us is an Englishman, with English 
manners and customs about Him, and with the temper and 
spirit of an Englishman. When Hindus feel that Christ means 
nothing but denationalization, the whole nation must certainly, 
as one man, stand up to repudiate and banish this acknowledged 
evil.” 

To-day the National Movement is anti-Christian. I have 
met men profoundly convinced of the truth of Christ, wistfully 
desirous of accepting Him, yet turning away because to accept 
Him seemed treachery to their people and nation. On the other 
hand, where it was made clear that Christ was no foreign Lord 
but the one who alone could solve their National and Social 
problems, I have seen a leader of high rank accept Him. National 
feeling is against our Lord to-day, not because He is holy, not 
because He is the Saviour, but because He is Western, and not 
seen to be the Son of Man and the Saviour of India 

If the National Movement continues hostile, it must in its 
rapid spread drive back the frontiers of the Church and greatly 
retard its spread; if it is captured for Christ it will be our 


1 J use the word India throughout to denote the common question of India and 
Ceylon. 
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strongest ally, and greatly hasten the ingathering of India. Now 
our most pressing problem is, How 1s the National Movement to 
be captured? I believe it can be won for Christ through 
a changed missionary educational policy, and of all missions 
those of the Anglican Church are best situated for making the 
change. The Anglican community is powerful in money and 
resources. Its leaders are not dependent on Government, but 
can influence Government greatly. It has as yet sunk com- 
paratively little in education, and has not committed itself 
deeply to any one policy. 

Now to win the national feeling for Christ, it is first necessary 
to show that we preach no English Christ but Him who was 
and is the Son of Man. In the History of the Church, theology 
has ever had to keep changing its form and emphasis to meet 
an ever-changing attack. But the Christian apologetic presented 
in India has usually been manufactured in England to meet 
quite different conditions. It is foreign and strange, and so is 
apt to paralyse rather than stimulate the thought of the native 
Christians, and to perplex and repel non-Christians. A result 
is that the best books on Christology which India has given us 
are from those outside the communion of the Church The 
Christ whom the Apologists presented to the Greek world, was 
a Greek as well as a Jew. As Jewish Christians found Him in 
the Prophets, so the Apologists saw in Him the Wisdom of 
Plato, Heraclitus and Zeno. ‘They therefore preached ne 
foreigner, but a Greek Christ. Similarly, we must, in our 
educational missions learn to preach the Christ of India and 
Ceylon. The Apologists formed their apologetic in the 
* schools ”. In these, also, we must create ours. And for this 
purpose we must set aside picked men, giving them ample 
leisure. ‘Then we shall be able to teach our native clergy a 
theology conditioned by the East. It will largely be occupied 
with the questions which have always burdened India, the 
compatibility of forgiveness with ethics, the justice of suffering, 
the inequalities of birth, and the relation between matter and 
evil. ‘Those going to work amongst Buddhists will be carefully 
and sympathetically trained in the Buddhist Scriptures and 

1 e.g. “ The Oriental Christ,” by P. Mozoomdar. 
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lore, and taught to relate the revelation of our Lord to the 
lesser truth that was given by Buddha, and so in regard to the 
other faiths. Christ came not to destroy but to complete all 
that is best and truest in their ancient learning and faith, and 
we have the privilege of proving it. Only in the power of the 
risen Lord and Christ can a disciple fulfil the ethic of Buddha. 

Secondly, in our secular curriculum we must aim at making 
good Indian citizens. To-day in Ceylon all higher education is 
in English, and the subjects and books taught are taken without 
alteration from England and English Schools. I know many of 
the alumni of Ceylonese colleges who cannot read or write 
their own vernaculars, and the degree for which these colleges 
prepare is that of London. It is cruel. Powerful vernaculars 
are neglected, a noble history is ignored, and youths, whose 
parents talk an Eastern tongue, and who themselves think in 
no other, are crammed and forced in collegiate packing-houses 
till, dull and heavy, repeating English, Latin, Greek, or French, 
they can sit for the London B.A. and do nothing amongst their 
own people. No wonder these so educated may be accused 
of having no originality. They cannot pass on any new thoughts 
that have come to them. Between them and their people 
a great gulf is fixed. They are fit henceforth only for Govern- 
ment clerkships. Imagine a code in this twentieth century 
which almost ignores the history of their own people to teack 
that of their conquerors ; which teaches them the problems of 
the West and scarcely attempts to throw light on those of the 
East ; which, training them for clerkships, forgets to show the 
beauty and duty of service to their Motherland and Her sons 
in this time of change. 

Bound by poverty to the Government grant, mission schools 
have almost been chained to this sterile code. We ought to 
publish suitable textbooks on local history and similar subjects, 
thoroughly organize the teaching of the vernaculars as well as 
English, and, like the Hardwar Gurukula, try to guide and direct 
the ambitions of our pupils, that they may be and do their best 
for India. We must cease to teach as foreigners, but work as 
fellow-citizens of that vast land whose glamour and spell has 
fallen on us all. At present their daily life is left uninterpreted 
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to our pupils. School and college teach from the unknown to 
the unknown. Too often we produce nothing but a candidate 
for Government or other examination, too seldom an Indian 
whose past and future, though so different from ours, is as great 
and glorious. 

Thirdly, our educational organization must be adapted to 
our purpose. There is not a sufficient ladder between our 
primary and secondary education. Eighty-five per cent. of our 
pupils are in the village schools. Among them are many earnest 
spiritually-minded boys, but before they are recognized they 
have passed the age desirable for admission to a secondary school 
competing for Government examinations. Yet our Christian 
leaders must get. more than the village school education. We 
need to lay stress on a branch of education we greatly neglect, 
the Training College. In the village schools our teachers are often 
untrained, uneducated, and incompetent, and the growing com- 
petition of the theosophical schools damages us severely under 
these circumstances. This the Training College could gradually 
remedy. But it would also provide the ladder we desire, and 
help to train leaders. Promising pupils from the primary schools 
should be sent up for further education and instructions in the 
art of teaching. After a prolonged course they would return 
as teachers to their districts. Competent men would soon 
become heads of the larger village and provincial schools, some 
might become principals of the smaller boarding schools. From 
these tried men candidates for holy orders should be obtained, 
and after further training and ordination many of them would 
be found capable of wielding the highest responsibility. These 
men in their turn, better than Europeans, could look for 
probable leaders. 

And this brings me to my fourth point; our system must 
aim at producing leaders. Most of the Church’s educational 
work is done in the hope of winning converts. Most should be 
done to train converts. We deplore the lack of leaders, but we 
make little thought-out effort to create them. I do not mean 
that leaders can be created by us. God alone can give leaders, 
they are amongst His greatest gifts, and in prayer only shall we 
receive them. But possible leaders may be smothered and 
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hidden by want of opportunity. And a community kept in 
leading-strings can rarely produce great leaders, for few men 
advance far above the average of their fellows. In England we 
put our main efforts in our schools and colleges into the creation 
of leaders. Esprit-de-corps, honour, truth and courage, are the 
primary virtues ; football and cricket are pursued for the sake 
of resource, patience, daring, and combination; monitorships 
and other responsibilities reward the promising. Little of 
this has been tried in the East, though that little has been 
abundantly rewarded. And any serious effort to train leaders 
will be rewarded. And then, when we can point to a Church 
where East and West meet, yet where natives are not only 
hewers of wood and drawers of water but brothers and men, 
then we shall be far on the way to win the National feeling of 
India. 

Much may be done to train leaders also through careful 
organization. At present missionaries often constitute an 
Olympian group into which none but heroes may hope to peep. 
Our educational work might be under a committee composed 
of native head masters and teachers, as well as educational 
missionaries. Each district could have its similar sub-committee. 
In these the whole field could be reviewed, the bearing of new 
educational legislation considered, grievances of teachers dis- 
cussed, and appointments and general policy thought out. Thus 
experience would be imparted to the native, and knowledge of 
local opinion to the missionary. 

I have tried to indicate the problem created by the growing 
National Movement. To meet the situation I urge a serious 
endeavour to create an Eastern apologetic, also to establish 
a curriculum suited to the Eastern traditions, then a ladder 
from the village school, where most of our Christians are, to 
the service of the Church, and lastly an ordered effort to draw 
out and raise up leaders. I have been content to sketch in out- 
line merely, as my spate is limited. 

Our root need is the Spirit of Christ, Love. We cannot win 
the people from above, but only as fellow-workers and fellow- 
learners. Whilst European missionaries rule almost alone (and 
have therefore a corresponding monopoly of most mistakes) 
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there can be little hope for an indigenous Church, or for 
appreciation of the missionaries’ lives and message. We are 
working amongst a people who, as a race, have a deeper spiritual 
genius, who have more gentleness and humility, a greater sense 
of discipleship and readiness to sacrifice themselves and their 
all, and it behoves us to walk reverently and with fear. They 
have a noble past, a profound philosophy, much that we have 
little time or opportunity to learn. Our ignorance in all that 
counts amongst them is almost boundless. But nowhere do 
humility and love, and kindly camaraderie meet a readier and 
more generous response than in India and Ceylon. 

We recognize it in individual lives often. I plead that we 
also recognize it in our preaching, our teaching, and our 
organization. If we do so there can be little doubt but that 
the reward will come speedily, and India shall one day come 
forth as the spiritual leader of the nations and shine as the 
brightest star in the Saviour’s crown. 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSION AMONG NON-CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLES 


THE PASTORAL CARE OF NATIVE 
CHRISTIANS 


IN THE EARLIER STAGES OF THE INDIGENOUS CHURCH 
By tHe REV. CANON ARTHUR MARGOSCHIS 


NazaretH, Soutu Inp1a 


In forming communities of Christians in Tinnevelly, where the 
people divide themselves into castes or clans and are of a gregarious 
nature, it is usual to receive under instruction all who offer to submit 
themselves “to learn the Veda”, which means to receive religious 
instruction. Their motives are almost always mixed, but on that 
account no one is repelled. Many persons followed our blessed Lord 
“* for the loaves and fishes ”, and in India the reasons for “ falling into 
a religion ”, as the people casually express it, are famine, pestilence, 
persecution, misfortune, and other ills of mundane existence. God 
draws souls to Himself by various agencies in multifarious ways. 

Let us take a congregation so formed. They are called catechumens 
or inquirers, and a small, inexpensive chapel is erected, oftentimes on 
the very site of the former demon shrine, and daily prayer morning 
and evening is commenced at once. The missionary’s chief anxiety is 
to influence the women of new converts, and so long as the women are 
regular in receiving Christian instruction there is little fear of the 
men remaining steadfast, whereas if the men attend the services and 
instruction regularly without the women, it may generally be taken 
for granted that the congregation will languish and fall away. So 
great is the influence of women even in India, where they are despised, 
but are still triumphant to “ bruise the serpent’s head ”. 

The method of instruction is more constructive than destructive, 
e.g. the neophytes begin their religious profession by publicly renounc- 
ing the Evil One in a form similar to that found in the Service for 
Adult Baptism, but the bed-rock of teaching is “ Our Father which 
art in Heaven”, rather than any subjective doctrine affecting the 
believer. ‘The love of God towards sinners draws men to love Him in 
return: ‘ we love Him because He loved us.” ‘The Church Catechism 
is the foundation of Christian doctrine, and in India amongst all classes 
the sense of sin has to be awakened. ‘The popular proverb, “ Necessity 
knows no law,” well illustrates the Hindu view of sin, and the local 
version of this proverb is, ‘* When in peril, nothing is sinful,” so that 
a man may say or do anything he likes to save himself. It is to combat 
this idea, which permeates Indian society, that the Christian missionary 
has to labour. A simple synopsis of Christian doctrine for the 
edification of converts is the following :— 
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I. The existence of God—His attributes. 

2. Sin and its remedy. 

3. The special necessity in India 

(a2) To speak the truth. 
(b) Not to steal. 
(c) To keep the body pure. 

The large majority of the Christians in South India are from the 
unsophisticated classes who know nothing of philosophy, and to whom 
such terms as Incarnation, Faith, Repentance, Absolution, Sacrament, 
Heaven and Hell have to be borrowed from a foreign language (usually 
Sanscrit), and are merely abstract ideas not understood by the people. 
This points to the necessity of absolute simplicity in the pastoral care 
of Native Christians in the earlier stages of the indigenous Church, 
and especially with regard to theological expressions. St. Francis 
Xavier said: “The living exhibition of the Christian character 1s the 
first great instrument of Christian conquest over idolatry, and the tnculca- 
tion of Christian truth 1s the second.” 

When once a fair start has been made in forming a congregation, 
measures are taken that the new Christian settlement shall be estab- 
lished on a desirable site and the village shall be kept in a thoroughly 
sanitary condition. 

Perhaps the most important agency in Indian mission-work is the 
boarding school, where the children are protected from year to year 
during the time when they are of the most impressionable age, 
and kept at school for the major festivals. To go to their villages 
frequently exposes them to undesirable, often pagan influences, and 
hence the school holidays should be short and seldom. There is 
no more favourable opportunity for training the future mothers and 
fathers of the Christian community than in these boarding schools. 
It is obviously of vital necessity to employ godly men and women as 
teachers to feed the lambs of Christ’s flock. The grade of these schools 
ranges from the infants’ class, where babies of three and four begin 
their Tamil alphabet consisting of 247 letters, to High School classes 
for adults seventeen or eighteen years of age, reading for the Matri- 
culation Examination of the Madras University. The first hour of 
every day is spent in religious instruction, and Hindus are allowed to 
attend if they desire, otherwise it is not compulsory for them. 

A well-ordered congregation will have its church in the centre of 
the village, built chiefly by the offerings of the people themselves, with 
its daily services, including a daily Communion and a daily offertory 
which in one church amounts to £56 a year ; no mean sum for people 
whose average income is tos. a month. On the major festivals, 
services begin soon after midnight, followed by one three hours later, 
anda third at8a.m. Besides this there will be a yearly Harvest Festival 
and Easter offerings, when many give tithes of their income, firstlings 
of their flocks and poultry, and first fruits of their fields, trees and 
gardens. Christian women have a laudable custom of putting aside a 
handful of rice each time they prepare a meal, as God’s portion of the 
food, and this is stored in a basket and offered once a month in the 
Church, The income from this one source is considerable, and small 
earthen pots in the shape of money boxes are of frequent use in each 
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house, and even the poorest Christians put in a few farthings at least 
every week, and once a year the pots are broken at the Church and the 
money offered to God. 

Sunday schools, a night school, a mothers’ meeting, a guild for 
young men, another for grown-up girls, others for intending Confirma- 
tion candidates and Communicants and for teaching the ignorant to 
read and write, a children’s mission; all these find a place in the 
Christian community, and are taught as far as possible by voluntary 
workers. 

In England people have to be frequently exhorted to come to the 
Holy Communion, but in South India they have to be instructed to 
stay away unless they are carefully prepared, for Indians much appre- 
ciate the idea of Communion, and even their demon sacrifices are 
believed to put them in communion with their gods. Communicants 
are required to observe the first rubric at the commencement of the 
Office for Holy Communion, and for this purpose a special preparation 
service is held every Saturday after Evensong. People are neither 
compelled nor forbidden to resort to Confession to God through 
a Priest. 

The bodies of the people are well cared for by a Mission Hospital, 
and in one year 15,000 patients of all classes are treated. A Mutual 
Provident Fund, open to all people, provides a handsome bonus to the 
nominees of a member at death, and a Widows’ Fund gives a pension 
to the relicts of the clergy, catechists and others. To provide an honest 
livelihood for poor children who are unable to pay fees for a literary 
education there is a large Industrial Orphanage ~vith 250 boys and 
girls, in which eight different trades or industries are taught under 
Government inspection, and in this way one of the most difficult 
problems of Mission polity—how to provide for converts—is solved. 

It will be gathered from the above that as far as possible an attempt 
is made to represent a complete Christian Society capable of offering 
a sure home to those who gather round it, and fitted to present visibly 
to the world without the sovereignty of our holy Faith over all the 
interests of life. To supply Mission and Government Schools with fully 
qualified masters and mistresses there are training institutions preparing 
for the various grades, and from which hundreds of teachers have been 
sent to all parts, even to South Africa. A Theological Seminary for 
training catechists exists, and an Evangelistic Mission Band composed 
chiefly of converts from Hinduism who itinerate all over Tinnevelly. 
There is a college at Madras for training candidates for Ordination, 
and they appear for the Universities’ Preliminary Examination in 
Theology. The great lack of women-workers is the chief defect of 
many of these missions, and there is a splendid field open in the schools 
and congregations for those who devote themselves to the religious 
life. Many native women, whose only resource now is marriage, uncon- 
genial as it may be, will no doubt be found to have a vocation when 
once Sisters appear on the scene. 

Missionary organization is represented by a local Punchayat (council 
of five headmen) who settle disputes and temporal matters not requir- 

ing magisterial or police intervention, under the control of the mis- 
sionary-in-charge. In every circle of villages there is a Church 
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Committee, a Church Council in every district, and a Provincial 
Church Council which meets once or twice a year as required, for the 
whole of the missions, the object of which is “‘ to aid the Bishop by 
giving counsel and help in matters which do not belong especially to 
the Episcopal office”. In financial matters. many of the chief 
congregations are self-supporting, but some allowance must be made 
towards the part payment of the Indian Clergyman who ministers not 
to one single congregation but to many. For 86 congregations in one 
single mission with 12,136 Christians, 4,372 Communicants (one third 
of all the baptized) and 2,483 School children, there are 11 Clergymen 
and 120 Catechists and teachers whose congregations provided £724 
sterling last year. The salaries of the Clergy reckon from £32 a year, 
and Catechists receive £8. Many congregations build their own 
churches and provide all the building funds with the exception of small 
grants-in-aid from the S.P.C.K. 

The observance of caste is discouraged in every possible way, but 
social customs which do not interfere with Christian principles are 
allowed. Discipline is exercised uncompromisingly, and seldom a year 
passes without some persons being excommunicated either for irregular 
marriage or heathen practices. Amongst Hindus every period of life 
from an infant’s birth to the funeral pyre is associated with fixed 
forms and ceremonies in which religion (Hinduism) takes its prominent 
part. So also amongst Indian Christians from birth to the grave they 
are taught of Him in whom “ they live and move and have their being ””, 
and it is not difficult with an Indian environment to closely associate 
all the minutiae of the Christian life with the Divine Saviour. 

In accordance with this view, Native Christians not only commence 
and close the day with prayer, but all the chief functions of life are 
regarded as religious, and the faithful priest is expected to rise to the 
occasion and to pray over the fields before the water-sluices for irrigation 
are opened, to bless the crops or the produce of the palm-trees, to 
inaugurate business transactions by calling upon God, to bless the 
bride and. bridegroom in their houses on the day of marriage, to receive 
tithes of the profits or produce of the fields, to lay hands on the sick 
and distressed, and in general to be the guide, philosopher, and friend 
of all who require comfort and benediction. In proportion as these 
offices are fulfilled, in that proportion does the Indian Christian rise 
to his spiritual responsibilities, and in no country in the world can it 
be said more truly than of India, ‘‘ as is the Priest so is the disciple.” 
The people are by no means faultless, and falsehood is their worst sin, 
but in all respects they will bear favourable comparison with any 
European Christians. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
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MEDICAL MISSION WORK IN PERSIA 
By MISS EMMELINE STUART, M.B., CM. 


A Mostem land is acknowledged to be one of the hardest, if not the 
hardest field for Missionary enterprise. The usual methods of street 
or bazaar preaching, of giving lantern lectures in public places, or of 
house-to-house visitation, which can be carried on with such excellent 
effect in many places, are all impossible in a land like Persia. Such 
efforts would inevitably lead to serious disturbances and effectually 
close the door to the Gospel altogether. Even schools are liable to 
be very suddenly closed and all the scholars dispersed, or scholars are 
so threatened as to make it practically impossible for them to continue 
coming. 

If these methods were all that were at our disposal we might well 
despair of ever winning Persia, to any extent, for Christ. But it is 
just in a land like Persia, teeming with a proud Mohammedan popula- 
tion encased within the brazen walls of their religion like a warrior clad 
in impenetrable armour, that the method of Medical Mission work 
proves itself invaluable. We have here a weapon that makes its way 
in between the joints of the apparently impenetrable armour, and touches 
the heart, and, through the heart, the understanding, of Moslem 
men and women. Mere argument would scarcely ever convince a 
Mohammedan. He is so scornfully superior as he takes refuge in the 
half-truths of his own religion, or he is so awfully blasphemous as he 
brings forward his pet and popular objections to our creed, or he is so 
utterly childish as he skips from point to point and never goes far enough 
to acknowledge himself worsted, that arguing with him is often mere 
waste of time. But in Medical Mission work we have something which 
is above and beyond all argument, something which the most bigoted of 
Mohammedansallow to besuperior toanything foundin their cold, lifeless, 
creed, something which appeals to the great majority of them sooner 
or later, and is, in fact, a sermon without words, a living illustration of 
the power of the Gospel and the love of the Saviour to whom we bear 
witness. 

I can speak only about the work in South Persia, and especially in my 
own station of Ispahan, as it is that with which I have most practical 
acquaintance. For thirteen years now Medical Mission work has 
been continuously carried on in this station (or rather I should say 
in Julfa, which is an Armenian town some two miles from Ispahan). 
Previous to that it had been started in 1879 and carried on for six years, 
then dropped for a time and restarted in 1889 for two years, then 
finally taken up again by Dr. Carr in 1894. I joined the Mission in 1897 
and took charge of the women’s work, and in 1899 a separate hospital 
for women was opened in Julfa, which we outgrew in the course of four 
or five years, 
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We had long cherished the wish to have hospitals in Ispahan itself, 
but for years we saw no prospect of our wishes being fulfilled. We 
had to content ourselves with working at a great disadvantage, having 
our hospitals so far away from the great mass of Mohammedans whom 
we were trying toreach. But gradually as the work developed, and the 
confidence of the people increased, it became possible to get a site in 
Ispahan itself on which to build. The last three years have witnessed 
the fulfilment of our hopes, and to-day we have two large hospitals, one 
for men and the other for women, containing between them 160 beds, 
erected in a most convenient situation in town and attended by all 
classes both as in-patients and out-patients. 

When I first began work ten years ago there was still a great deal 
of prejudice against us and a great want of confidence in us, and a 
readiness to make disturbances on the slightest provocation. But as 
time went on we felt we were winning our way with the people. 
Patients would come into our hospitals full of prejudices and precon- 
ceived ideas. They would refuse our food at first and eye with suspicion 
all we tried to do for them. Then as they found themselves treated 
with unvarying kindness, and began to regain health and strength under 
our care, their minds would undergo a change. ‘They began to under- 
stand we were their friends and cared for them. They gradually lost 
their prejudices and would even begin to take an interest in the teaching. 
We have often seen a woman so bigoted that we could hardly persuade 
her to come into our hospital at all gradually thawing as she stayed 
in our midst, and leaving the hospital, if not altogether convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, at least with very different ideas about it 
and its Founder from those she had when she first came tous. And this 
leads me to say that it is by no means the cases that are most satisfactory 
from a medical or surgical point of view that yield us the greatest 
satisfaction in the end. They have their part to do, no doubt. They 
carry news of the hospital, its comforts and its cures, wherever they go, 
and so help to make it more widely known and to bring us patients from 
long distances who, in their turn, go out to spread our report still 
further afield. But from a Missionary point of view we have had occa- 
sion to rejoice chiefly over those cases which medically we have had 
to report as failures or unsatisfactory. And how is this? It is because 
so often the residence in hospital that repeated operations rendered 
necessary, or the constant visits to dispensary that their plight de- 
manded, gave them opportunity to become thoroughly familiar with 
our teaching and to clearly understand the way of salvation. And as 
they watched us for long periods at a time, and compared what we 
were doing for the relief of the sick and suffering ones with what their 
co-religionists were leaving undone, they gradually came to believe 
themselves in our Saviour,and some of them are now baptized Christians 
and bright living witnesses to the power of Christianity as exemplified 
in Medical Mission work. 

Our Medical Mission then does both direct and indirect work. Direct 
in being the means, under God, of winning souls for Christ, and indirect 
in removing prejudices, making powerful friends, and serving as a cover 
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under which all the other branches of Missionary work can be safely 
carried on. 

Let me give a few illustrations (1) of the direct and (2) of the indirect 
work of our Medical Mission. 

(1) Thirteen years ago there was but one woman convert from Islam 
in South Persia, and she was the direct result of Miss Bird’s dispensary 
work among women and children. Now in 1907 we have between 
seventy and eighty women converts and the majority of them are, 
directly or indirectly, the fruit of the Medical Mission. Our hospital 
has again and again been consecrated as a birthplace of souls. We 
have had three different instances of girls who came into hospital for 
surgical treatment, accompanied by their mothers, whose cases required 
prolonged residence with us, and in each case both the girls and their 
mothers became baptized Christians. They were not baptized before 
they left us, but were sent back to their villages to test the reality of 
their faith, and after a longer or shorter period they returned to us 
eager for baptism. I could multiply such instances, but must pass on 
to illustrate some of the indirect work of our Medical Mission. 

(2) A few years ago I had to operate on a little boy who came from 
a very bigoted house. Unfortunately he died soon after the operation, 
and his family were ready, in their rage and grief, to raise a mob to pull 
down the hospital. As they ran down the street, screaming out that 
we had killed the boy, a man who had formerly been a bitter enemy to 
our work and was paid to spy upon us, came to his door to ask the 
meaning of the noise. Hearing what they were saying, he indignantly 
turned on the women and said, ‘How dare you speak so against the 
hospital? Don’t you know that every week twenty come out cured? 
What is one death in comparison to the number cured? The ladies 
there are the servants of God. ‘Take care how you speak against them.” 

In this way we realized how wonderfully the Medical Mission had 
won the confidence of the people and had changed their attitude 
towards us. 

The Mullahs are, as a class, bitterly opposed to us, but even they will 
send for us to attend them when ill, and their opposition is only a sign 
that our work is having such an influence on the hearts and minds of 
the people that they dread to lose their own. Not long ago one of the 
more enlightened Mullahs was preaching in a mosque in Ispahan, and 
after referring to the fact that many Moslems were accepting Chris- 
tianity, he said, “‘ There is only one way to stop them. It is not by 
opposing and persecuting them—that will only make them stronger. 
We must copy their methods—we must build hospitals, and open dis- 
pensaries, and care for the poor, the sick, and the dying as they do, for 
only thus can we keep our religion alive and retain our hold upon the 
people.” 

After years of talking about it they are actually beginning to “ copy 
our methods”. They have opened a hospital and dispensary not far 
off, but as their doctors have had no training in Western medicine or 
surgery it will be some time before they succeed in drawing the people 
away from us, in spite of our dreaded Christian teaching. 
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We have touched but the fringe of the work in Persia to-day. A 
casual observer might think even that untouched, but we who live here 
and come in daily and hourly contact with the people know that 
there is a difference although it may not yet appear upon the surface. 
In a land where religious freedom is not tolerated, where education 
is discouraged, where the people are priest-ridden and sunk in super- 
stition and ignorance, where the women are looked upon as mere goods 
and chattels wholly at the disposal of the men who treat them as they 
will, is it any wonder if the work is but very slow? But if slow it is 
sure, and every year shows some advance being made and an increasing 
number entering the Church of Christ. So that we see no cause for dis- 
couragement but rather the reverse, and we long that, instead of having 
but three properly equipped Medical Mission stations, i.e. in Ispahan, 
Yezd, and Kirman, every large town in Persia may possess one, so that 
the work may go forward by leaps and bounds, and many more of 
these poor Moslem brothers and sisters of ours may have the oppor- 
tunity given them of hearing about the Saviour and of obtaining the 
“ double cure”. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
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THE EVANGELISTIC METHOD 
IN MISSIONARY WORK IN JAPAN 


By MISS A. C. BOSANQUET, C.M.S., Japan. 


Tue marvellous change in the position of Japan relatively to the 
other nations of the world, and the no less marvellous change in her 
attitude towards Christianity, are among the greatest facts of the 
history of our own times. Japan is now a great force in the Far 
East; her professors, traders, emigrants go everywhere. Her Buddhist 
priests are beginning foreign missionary work. Chinese students— 
future leaders in their own land—crowd to Tokyo. There are signs 
that India has felt the influence. So have our own people. It is 
for the world’s sake, as well as her own, that evangelistic effort is 
of especially urgent importance just now in Japan. 

Already the responsibilities of the Church there—the Nippon Sei 
Ko Kwai—are widening. She is appealed to from time to time to 
send ordained men and lay-workers to her colonies (e.g. in Korea and 
Hawaii). She has her own Missionary Society at work in Formosa ; 
and she may surely do a magnificent work in China. 

But the Christian community is still comparatively small. ‘There 
are, perhaps, about 70,000 in the Anglican and Protestant communions, 
in our own church only about 13,000; and this in a population of 
almost 50,000,000, ‘There are more Shinto priests—far more Buddhist 
priests—than Protestant Christians. Yet when we consider how lately 
Christianity was a proscribed religion, we are amazed to see how 
deep, how wids, the influence of our Faith now is. 

The year 1908 is a great one for the Sei Ko Kwai. It was in- 
augurated at the first Synod, which met in Osaka in 1887, C.M.S., 
S.P.G., and American Churchmen have worked loyally together, and 
this year the Church attains its majority. ; 

But before it enters on the wide evangelistic mission to which we 
believe it is destined, there is much to be done within the borders 
of the Japanese islands themselves, for the great masses of the people 
are still unevangelized, and know nothing of the Gospel. 

If we look at statistics, we cannot say that progress has been rapid. 
But ever since the beginning of this century there has been an un- 
doubted movement, a spiritual awakening, throughout Japan, following 
upon a wave of intellectual interest in religious questions, and in- 
tensified by the terrible war of 1904-5. 

Modern education has deepened the sense of the inadequacy of the 
old religions. It is true that the old beliefs and traditional customs 
connected with them hold their own in very large circles, but there 
are hundreds of thousands of influential people and of the rising 
generation who have no particular faith, and are quite adrift—a 
dangerous state of things, which is already leading to serious results, 
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No greater calamity could befall any nation than to become intel- 
lectually cultured, and materially successful, while the sensitive 
higher spiritual faculties become dormant and deadened. Many 
Japanese are alive to this danger ; among non-Christian men of the 
best type there is acknowledged anxiety. The condition of students 
of both sexes in Tokyo caused the Minister of Education to issue 
a very serious instruction in 1906, drawing attention to the prevailing 
moral decadence and mental despondency. It is often acknowledged 
that high, strong principles are best developed by Christianity. It 
was regretfully owned by Buddhist priests, after the war with Russia, 
that there had been greater spiritual power in our work for the soldiers 
than in theirs. 
Workers. 


Evangelistic work is carried on by Japanese, English, and Americans, 
working together in connexion with several societies, or independently, 
but united in the one Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 

The Japanese ordained men—sixty-four in December, 1906—are 
to a great extent engaged in pastoral work, but all do evangelistic 
work as well. A great part is played by Japanese Laymen (298), 
working as catechists of various grades, alone or with Missionaries or 
Japanese clergy. ‘These laymen are usually supported by the Foreign 
Missionary Societies, while the stipends of the clergy should be pro- 
vided entirely or in part by their congregations. Theological students 
are often in charge of preaching places near their colleges, and volun- 
teers from among the Christians gladly go out with a leader on preaching 
expeditions in their spare time, and help at Mission Rooms. 

Japanese women do excellent and devoted work. It is impossible 
to speak too warmly of the quiet, loving, persevering labours of some 
whom we know. We ought to honour and encourage the Japanese 
workers, for in many ways it is they who bear the brunt of the battle, 
who have the most difficult and trying positions, and are most liable 
to discouragement. We must look forward, too, and prepare them 
by all possible means for future large responsibilities. 

Much of the work of which we shall speak can best be done by 
Japanese, but there is a large sphere also for European missionaries 
of the right type. These are days of much confusion of thought. 
Many forms of Christian doctrine and discipline are represented in 
Japan, and yet more forms of dangerous unbelief. However soon 
the independence of the Church is realized, we believe that its members 
will yet, for a long time, be thankful for the help of men and women 
of strong clear faith, and of holinessof life, whatever be theirnationality; 
these will be especially welcome if to other graces they are able to 
bring the gift of intellectual power, 


Some Forms or Evancetistic Work. 


Experience teaches more and more the value of much and earnest 
work for individuals. A few people prayed for continually, and 
thoroughly well taught and helped, are worth more than many left 
with vague, shallow impressions not followed up. Yet we long to 
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reach as many as possible, using every “‘ chance” opportunity ; and 
we know how often a few words, or a book offered, perhaps to a fellow 
traveller, have led to the happiest results. 

Literature is a subject which is receiving a good deal of attention, 
but we still need larger and better supplies of first-rate books and 
papers for lending and giving to inquirers, and for general distribu- 
tion. The Bible Societies are doing a great work, selling thousands 
of Bibles, New Testaments and portions, in country places as well 
as cities, through their hard-working agents and colporteurs. 

All workers, especially perhaps women, spend much time in visiting 
and receiving visitors. It is not difficult now to find openings for calls, 
though we seldom go uninvited. Knowledge of etiquette is very 
valuable here, but above all, Jove. One goes to their homes, or wel- 
comes to one’s own, not only as the teacher, but as the friend, caring 
for all the family interests, for bodies as well as souls. Medical 
Missions are rare in Japan, but a little knowledge of nursing is often 
a help, enabling one to be of use and bring comfort. It is much 
to be wished that more Japanese trained Red Cross Nurses should 
feel drawn to become Bible women. 

Bible Reading. As soon as possible we begin Bible reading with 
every inquirer or group of inquirers. Even if those who come to us 
have little interest in it at first, prayerful perseverance is rewarded. 
It is our constant experience that God’s grace is given through His 
written Word. It has a power far beyond our words. Its quiet 
finality of tone is the best antidote to an argumentative temper. 
In a city one might easily spend all one’s time in such readings. 
Many school teachers and students come gladly. In lonely country 
places small groups of educated men often beg for a class, as often 
as a teacher can come. A little English, or other useful subject, 
combined with Bible reading, naturally attracts many who would 
not otherwise care to come, and draws them within the circle of 
influence. Some plan of this kind is almost necessary sometimes, to 
get into contact with people in a new place or where there are strong 
prejudices. But Bible study should not be aii in English, except in 
very exceptional cases. 

Were there time, Methods of teaching non-Christians would be a 
fruitful subject for thought and comparison of experience. But, 
after all, no hard and fast rules can be laid down. We can never 
teach two successive inquirers in exactly the same way. And spon- 
taneity, originality, and freshness of method count for much. Above 
all, our eyes must be ever towards the Lord our God, to know what 
He would have us say. 

There is much in Japanese current literature to puzzle Bible 
students. Every passing phase of thought and criticism abroad is 
reflected. Remembering this, I would only observe here on the need 
of our helping inquirers to take and keep a humble, teachable attitude. 

Preaching is carried on in the open air, in hired rooms or shop 
fronts open to the street, in large Mission Halls, and in Churches, 
where non-Christians always to a certain extent mingle with Christians. 
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But of this, which comes least within a woman’s sphere, I will 
only venture to say that a very important part of the work, needing 
special tact and wisdom, comes at the end of the evangelistic address 
or service—getting into personal touch with those present; having 
quiet talks with any who will stay; holding after-meetings to give 
further instruction or answer questions; taking names of strangers 
who wish to be taught. If addresses are asked for, it should be 
remembered that some people are afraid to give their right ones, 
lest the visit of a Christian teacher should attract attention, and 
rouse the opposition or ridicule of family and neighbours. 

Sunday schools and children’s meetings are invaluable (a) for the 
sake of the children, (6) for their parents (for children are excellent 
missionaries at home), (c) as training-ground for evangelistic workers, 
We should enlist as many converts as possible, as soon after Baptism 
as may be, as teachers. One year we gained, in one place, seven 
new Sunday School Teachers out of the seventeen adults baptized 
that year, and never had a more satisfactory set. 

Mission Schools have been proved to be a powerful evangelistic 
agency. Witness the Bishop Poole Memorial Girls’? School, Osaka, 
which both wins many young girls to Christ, and provides a large 
proportion of our best Church workers. 

Special addresses or lectures by interpretation, given by men of 
weight visiting Japan, may be animmense help. America has sent such 
men from time to time. English leading men would be welcomed. 


SprecraL Crasses NEEDING EVANGELIZATION. 


Space forbids me to dwell on this. But we surely need workers 
who would be free to specialize. 

There are the agricultural classes—honest, kindly people; slow, but 
with good practical capacities; most of them old-fashioned and devoted 
to the ancient faiths and customs. They are busy with their crops 
except at certain times—e.g. the New Year (Old Style) and the slack 
weeks which follow it. 

The fisher folk living on the sea, on islands, and all along the coast 
line of over 18,000 miles, 

The factory hands, from six years old upwards, in some 10,000 
factories. 

The soldiers, through whom most of the young men of Japan might 
be reached, as, sooner or later, nearly all come in, from all parts, to 
the garrison towns, for their appointed terms of military service. 
Something was done during the great war of 1904~5, among the out- 
going and returning men, in the Hospitals, and also, towards the end 
of the war, by the Y.M.C.A. in tents at the front, in rooms fitted 
up for them by officers, and at Port Arthur, in the Greek Church 
Cathedral! Those were days which some of us who were in the midst 
of soldiers, and constantly at the bedside of the sick and wounded 
and dying, will never forget. But the army is, by its nature, per- 
petually changing, so that work, to be effectual, must be carried on 
continuously. How can it best be done is a great question. It is, 
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of course, desirable to have preachings, Bible Classes, &c., at hours 
and places convenient for the men. Reading Rooms or Institutes 
have been tried on a small scale, but without much success as yet, 
partly for want of the right workers. ‘The officers have been little 
influenced, and sometimes hinder the men, but many of them really 
care for their welfare, and there are a few fine specimens of Christians 
in all ranks. 

For sailors it is important to have strong evangelistic centres at all 
the Naval Stations, where much could be done among officers and 
their families, bluejackets on shore, dock and arsenal hands, and 
patients in Hospital. 

There is an immense sphere among students. Eagerness for educa- 
tion brings thousands of young people—boys and girls—every year 
from the country to Tokyo and other cities. Their dangers and 
needs are great. The Education Department is making great efforts, 
but cannot keep pace with the demands on it. The number of 
suitable boarding-houses is insufficient, and many students’ characters 
and lives are wicked. A pessimistic spirit has been abroad among 
them, and the stories of despair and suicide are very sad. The Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. are enlarging their work, and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation Congress held at Tokyo in April, 1907, which 
made a great impression throughout the land, met with much sym- 
pathy from non-Christians, for all feel that in the matter of the 
young people the future of Japan is at stake. 

word about rescue and preventive work. We must face the fact 
of low moral standards in some respects. But public opinion is 
rising. The “ geisha” are a most difficult class to reach, for many 
reasons. It is not easy to combine work among them (even if openings 
can be found) with work among other women and girls. They are 
quite apart. It would be a great thing if English visitors to Japan 
would help by example to strengthen the hands of Japanese reformers. 
It is a matter of course that Christian converts have nothing more to 
do with dancing girls, and even a few leading non-Christians (Prince 
Komatsu among them, I believe) are making a strong stand against 
their employment. The Salvation Army has, so far, done most for 
them, and for the yet lower class. But it is sad to think how little 
we are helping these girls. 

We are, indeed, conscious of our failures in many directions. But, 
as a wounded officer once said to me, in talking about watching 
battles, ‘‘ one does not see how many of the enemy fall. One sees 
the dead on one’s own side.” 


Our Messace AND How to PRESENT IT. 


We need hardly pause to answer the question, “ Do the Japanese, 
with all their fine old high ideals, need Christianity? ” 

A question which touches us more nearly is—‘‘ Do they, at least, 
need our sort of Christianity? Are not Missionaries wasting strength 
on teaching much which is not essential, introducing foreign forms, 
reproducing our unhappy divisions? ” It is good for us to be re- 
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murided of dangers in these directions, but the Church in Japan is, 
we trust, being guided upon high, sound lines. 

It is the present tendency, perhaps, among intellectual people with 
scientific and sociological interests, to over-emphasize heredity, en- 
vironment, and racial characteristics, at the cost of the fact of the 
much greater oneness of mankind. We do not underrate the impor- 
tance of the former. Many Missionaries find both profit and delight 
in the history, arts, and folk-lore of the people among whom they 
live, and Missionary candidates should be encouraged to make more 
definite preparation, under the very best advice available, for the 
particular fields to which they are going. But the underlying unity 
of the race is the great fact upon which our Lord and His Apostles 
and all Missionaries since have counted, and have not been disappointed. 
We find practically the same sins and needs, sorrows and aspirations, 
in Japan as in England, the same power, too, to respond to spiritual 
appeals, to accept the grace of God and rise by it, the same per- 
ception of truth when it is presented to the soul, and the same peculiar 
joy in its discovery. 

As a matter of fact, Christianity is as much Oriental as Occidental, 
and there is nothing in its fundamentals, there need be nothing in 
its outward form, contrary to the Oriental mind as such. 

Yet efforts are made to discredit Christianity as unsuited to the 
Japanese mind, unsatisfactory to their intellect, repellent to their 
feelings. Some Japanese are led by their strong national feelings to 
resent what looks like a ready-made foreign religion, and would gladly 
make a blend of the best and noblest ethical teachings to be found 
in all religions, eliminating everything dificult to believe, and 
venerating all the world’s great teachers, Christ being included as 
the greatest. Neo-Buddhism, as presented in its idealized form by 
its best exponents, and interpreted, to some extent, in the light of 
Christianity, has great attractions. So have various ‘‘ new theologies ” 
on both sides of the world. But all these are found inadequate. 
To mention one point alone—they do not take sufficient account of 
the sense of the burden and power of sin, and need of pardon, and of 
the “security on which that remission rests”, the Cross. They are 
vague. ‘They leave the heart lonely. Such lectures are popular, but 
souls are not renewed by their doctrines. We trust that Japan will 
not be misled by them. 

On the other hand, we feel in Japan the inadequacy of any merely 
conventional, any stereotyped or narrow form of Christianity. We do 
not desire to see English Christianity duplicated in the East, though 
we do desire to see the Church in Japan blessed and enriched with 
everything holy, beautiful, and wise which is the heritage of the 
Catholic Church. 

After speaking of what is inadequate, we return with joy to the 
conviction of the absolute sufficiency of “ the Faith once for all delivered 
to the saints ”, the “ Eternal Gospel ” of the Incarnation, the Cross, 
the Resurrection and Ascension and the Coming of the Holy Ghost— 
of “repentance and remission of sins ”—ol the Holy Sacraments, to 
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be preached “to all the nations *°—our Lord made no exceptions— 
not as doctrines of our own construction, but “in His Name”. We 
must not lose sight of this, that Christianity is “ not an opinion, but 
a loyalty ”, and ourselves simply ‘“‘ Messengers ”. 

The ideal teacher, then, thinks out every matter from the highest 
standpoints, and from the Japanese points of view; distinguishes 
between essentials and non-essentials ; is loyal to God and the Church, 
sympathetic with every kind of inquirer, lifts souls up to the level 
of truth, never lowering truth to ensure its easy reception. It is 
certain that the work of such teachers endures. 


Some Practicat Points. 


1. Christians are too commonly suspected of disloyalty, lack of 
patriotism, and want of respect for parents and ancestors. ‘There are, 
of course, in part, historical reasons for this, based, however, mainly 
on misunderstandings. There is also the difference between the 
points specially emphasized in Christian and Confucian ethics, and 
the fact that Christians cannot conscientiously take part in certain 
rites and may sometimes have to take their own path against the 
wishes of the family. They are often looked at askance as people 
with private theories of duty, acknowledging higher powers than 
those of Emperor, community, and family. It is therefore important 
that teachers and taught should carefully avoid giving unnecessary 
offence, especially at this time of intensely sensitive national feeling ; 
that they should show all good citizenship, true loyalty, devotion to 
parents, and the honour due to ancestors and national heroes, while 
drawing a clear line between respect and worship. 

2. We should aim at posttive rather than negative teaching. Error 
is best dispelled by clear representation of the truth. It is well to 
teach boldly. Joy and conviction are contagious. Brave, earnest 
teaching. is what men are waiting for. The Japanese have great 
capacities for delight in high ideals. Let us hold up ours courageously. 

3. The advantage of good common starting-points in conversation, 
classes, and addresses is evident. ‘This requires familiarity with the 
habits of thought of the listeners. Then all can travel a little way 
together on beaten tracks, but it is a loss to linger there too long. 
Over-caution about new ground leads to the kind of teaching which 
gives opponents an excuse for saying that, “after all, Buddhism and 
Christianity are much the same.” 

4. We should look for special needs and meet them. For instance, 
one inquirer may be oppressed with the dull despair of blind fate, 
lonely in soul, dimly, resentfully, suffering and fearing supposed 
retribution for sins, his own or his ancestor’s, committed, it may be, 
in some former life. To meet this, we have indeed a deeper con- 
ception of the nature of sin, but also the news of deliverance from 
its guilt and power, and the great comforting truth of the personal, 
individual love of God, already enfolding the seeker. 

5. “ Not to destroy, but to fulfil.” Many harmless and beautiful 
things and ways are being lost, it would seem inevitably, in the modern 
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rush of materialism and the great changes which have swept over 
Japan. One sees this on all sides. But we have no wish to hurry 
out of sight or out of mind anything in the old religions or the old 
customs which is not evil. We do not try to introduce European 
dress or ways. For instance, Japanese women never think of giving 
up their national dress on becoming Christians, as seems to be some- 
times supposed in England. 

6. Simplicity. Christian ideas and expressions are often quite new, 
at least, words have new meanings, and may convey nothing or be 
misleading at first. We have often heard thoughtful people say that 
they had been to hear preaching, but had not understood anything. 
Simplicity of the right kind needs a good deal of thought from all, 
whether Japanese or English, who have long been Christians. Our 
standards and those of non-Christians are so different. 

7. The Message of the Cross. We must not be afraid of this, but 
handle it with special care and reverence in Japan, where a kind of 
crucifixion was known, not so very long ago, as a mode of execution, 
and people share the horror and shame of the Roman and the Jew. 
Perhaps this, though a difficulty at first, helps them to feel better 
than do some of us to whom the Cross has always been a hallowed 
symbol. Besides, when rightly understood, the death of our Lord 
makes appeal to one of the highest traditional ideals of Japan—that 
of self-sacrifice for love, for loyalty, or for a great cause. 

8. Let us guard against the tendency—very real at the present 
time—to exalt intellect versus emotion, or emotion versus intellect. We 
all need to learn to consecrate our whole personality and all our powers, 
and make full use of them in the service of God. 

g. The sense of mystery in holy things is right and good. We 
need not try to explain everything. It is not possible, and the attempt 
often leads people into error. We should cultivate reverence. 

10. I would ask you to pray that English Church life may be kept 
pure for the sake of other lands which look to this, as in some sense 
the fountain-head, for high standards, noble practices, a lead in 
dealing with difficult questions, examples of blameless public and 
private life, true manhood and true womanhood. We have probably 
no conception of the greatness of the trust committed to us in this 
respect. 

All this is of measureless importance just now, when the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai is on the road to becoming self-supporting and self- 
governing, we know not how soon. It is of the highest importance 
to herself and the world, that this younger branch of the Holy Church 
should grow from the outset on the highest, holiest, most healthy 


lines, and be strong to continue and develop along those lines when 
it possesses its full freedom. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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THE EVANGELISTIC METHOD 
CHINA 


By tue Rev. LOUIS BYRDE, B.A., C.M.S., Centrat Cuina 


In a very real sense every kind of Christian work ordinarily classified 
under educational and medical, literary and pastoral, which is not 
permeated through and through with the Evangelistic Method, is 
falling far short of the ideal set before us by the Master. It will be 
therefore useful at the outset to define terms. ‘“‘ Evangelistic” will 
be restricted in meaning to presenting Christ intelligibly to the Chinese, 
so that the responsibility no longer rests upon the Church to proclaim, 
but upon the hearer to accept or reject. ‘‘ Method ” will be taken to 
cover that variety of work which cannot be classified under the headings 
named above. 

From the nature of the case the Evangelistic Method will be the 
one almost exclusively employed during the genesis of a mission. 
Little or no plant is required, any time or place is suitable, in fact 
nothing but a knowledge of the language is demanded. And yet it 
would be a disaster to look upon the Evangelistic Method as applicable 
only to the genesis of a mission. For the maximum of success it is 
always in order. 

China, with its teeming multitudes living in a comparatively limited 
area, enjoying a moderate climate, and possessing a social system 
second to none, with a highly developed state of intercommunion, 
offers scope not to be matched elsewhere for the full use of the Evange- 
listic Method. 

In considering this four main factors present themselves :— 

1. Time. It cannot be too much emphasized that the time for 
doing the work of an evangelist is always. And probably the propor- 
tion of missionaries using the Evangelistic Method almost exclusively 
is larger in China than in any other mission field. 

2. Place. (a) The Wayside. ‘The footpaths or tracks (called by 
courtesy roads) of China are nevertheless the arteries of communica- 
tion, except where the “ water road” takes the place of the “ dry 
road”. The evangelist plods his way with fellow-travellers, and 
ever and anon meets others en route, or resting for a short space in 
one of the ever-recurring rest-houses through which the road passes. 
An opportunity presents itself, he gives his message in brief, answers 
questions, relevant or irrelevant, leaves a tract or sells a Gospel, and 
then pursues his journey. In this way tens of thousands of miles were 
covered by the pioneer evangelists of inland China. For instance, 
30,000 miles were covered in somewhat over a year by twenty members 
of the China Inland Mission. ‘To this mission has fallen the lion’s 
share of this extensive evangelistic work by the wayside. 

To-day, though the extensive journeys of the past are no longer 
necessary on account of settled stations, this wayside work is as 
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important as ever. Here representatives from every family in the 
district will continually be met. Even if the message of the evangelist 
is not understood or attended to, his harmless life, as illustrated above, 
will be breaking down the rumours, so current in China, and, sad to 
say, so largely based upon fact, that the foreigner—a “ foreign demon ” 
or ‘‘ ocean pirate ’—1is a dangerous being. 

(b) The Street Chapel. A Chinese street is but a Chinese “ path ”, 
lined on both sides with houses or shops, and often narrowed during 
the process of transformation from a road to a street. What is possible 
on a road is no longer possible on a street, for the thoroughfare would 
be blocked in a minute. Hence preaching on the street is an impossi- 
bility. To overcome this difficulty street chapels are used. These 
usually consist of a Chinese house whose front can be opened to the 
street, allowing free access to all and sundry, who, looking in, see the 
evangelist preaching and drop in for a moment to listen. ‘The chapel 
is seated, and its walls adorned with Scripture pictures, tracts, and 
texts. ‘The eye, as well as the ear, is thus attracted. In many such 
a chapel a continuously changing audience can be spoken to by the 
hour together. Opportunities are also given for the purchase of 
Gospels, &c. 

(c) The Guest-room. In the street chapel the many are appealed 
to: in the guest-room the units. In every house of any pretensions 
the guest-room is a prominent feature. Any one who seems interested 
in what he has heard in the street chapel is invited to the (generally 
adjoining) guest-room, and if workers are available, while one is 
preaching without, another is conversing within. Many Chinese 
also call upon the missionary in his home, either from curiosity or 
interest, and are received in his guest-room. After the customary 
salutations and certain questions of ceremony, so dear to the Chinese, 
host and guest are free to introduce and discuss any topic. The 
Chinese, who are usually tolerant in religious matters, are by 
no means averse to having the claims of Christ put before them. 
With tact and politeness the evangelist in this way presents the Gospel 
in detail to some who could not be instructed in any other way. The 
offer of a tract or the loan of a book on leaving will supply the guest 
with an opportunity of continuing his inquiries, if real, in his own 
home. Thus many are won as friends to the cause, if not yet willing 
to accept the responsibilities of a Christian profession. 

(2) The School. No place is more important for the use of the 
Evangelistic Method than the school. Mission schools in China are 
largely filled with heathen children, and even if some are children of 
Christian parents it is always well to remember that every generation 
needs to be evangelized afresh. In all China there is no more fruitful 
field for the use of the Evangelistic Method than the mission schools, 
especially the boarding schools. 

ae The Evangelist. The evangelist in China falls into one of four 
classes. 


(2) The Missionary, a foreigner, whose work has already been 
referred to above, 
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(b) The Chinese Salaried Agent. In China, this class of evangelist 
has been largely used. Such are, first, the itinerant bookseller and 
preacher, who patiently covers the roads of a district and uses to the 
full the Gospel possibilities of the wayside. And, secondly, the 
catechist and preacher who occupies, as a rule, a definite location and 
gives all his powers to the work in street chapel and guest-room. 
The good Chinese agent is peculiarly adapted to this often monotonous 
routine work. However zealous he may be, the daily round of seeming 
callousness on the part of the ever-changing throng of listeners has 
a distinct tendency to produce spiritual chill. Yet his faithfulness is 
often a standing rebuke to indifference, and many a missionary has 
experienced the truth of the saying, “ Precious above rubies is the 
devoted Chinese helper.” 

(c) Occupying a somewhat different position from the class of men 
contemplated above is the man, whom, for want of a better title we 
name “a prophet ” in the New Testament sense. These men usually 
hold a roving commission and are in some cases entirely voluntary 
workers. ‘The Chinese Church has already produced a few such, and 
truly marvellous has been their influence, both as an inspiration to 
the Christians and as an evangelizing power among the heathen. 
These prophets are increasingly becoming a factor in the establish- 
ment of the Redeemer’s kingdom in China. 

(d) The fourth class is the Voluntary Evangelist. Though China 
cannot show such a record as Corea, whose Christians have been well 
called “the evangel princes of the centuries ”’, still this class, the 
voluntary evangelist, has done as much as any to spread the Gospel. 
Religious shyness is not a characteristic of the Chinese, and so inten- 
tionally or otherwise each Christian in a very real sense is an evangelist. 
Where the missionary has disciplined this guerilla force and organized 
it, the results have exceeded all expectations. 

4. The Evangel. In our definition of terms we restricted the 
meaning of Evangelistic to presenting Christ tntelligibly to the 
Chinese. The Evangel will therefore be the sum total of the message 
given. To render this full Evangel in Chinese has been no easy task. 
New terms have had to be invented, new meanings read into common 
words, or old discarded meanings rescued from oblivion. In short, 
the language has had to be converted before it could be successfully 
used as a means for conveying converting truth. Much has been 
accomplished, much still remains to be done. 

The evangelist is happily not restricted to the use of his voice alone. 
He now, thanks to the labours of his predecessors, is well furnished 
with the Evangel in printed form, either as Gospel, booklet, or simple 
tract, and thus his effectiveness is multiplied. During 1905, 2,500,000 
Gospels were sold, and millions of tracts are annually distributed. 
Who can measure the influence of this mass of evangelistic literature 
in a country where writing is almost worshipped and the printed page 
either treasured or piously burnt in furnaces used for this purpose 
alone? 

5. Conclusion. Having considered the Evangelistic Method from 
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various points of view it alone remains to focus the whole. China 
needs the Evangel of Christ. The Evangel is to hand. What then 
is needed to apply the remedy to the need in a way at all commensurate 
to the facts of the case? 

As a partial answer the following points are suggested :— 

(a) A clear conviction on the part of the Church in China of the 
need of redoubled efforts in the use of the Evangelistic Method among 
the Chinese, “ere the dry rot of agnosticism has further withered 
the juices of their heart, and while the restraining power of the old 
style scholar is temporarily in abeyance ” (Rev. J. W. Lowrie, D.D.). 

(b) An organized Evangelistic Campaign, using to the full the co- 
ordinated power of missionary, of salaried agent, and of Christian 
volunteer. Much of the Evangelistic work of the past has been with- 
out method and often with the use of only one class of evangelist. 
The teeming millions of China can be reached only by the co-operation 
of all the forces available, directed by the wisest intelligence in the 
Church. The need is urgent “ because within twenty years China 
will have adopted Western civilization, possibly without the recognition 
of the Infinite Redeemer, wanting whose authority that civilization, 
we believe, would be more curse than blessing; . . . and urgent, 
because life is speeding, and only by this means will every soul in China 
have an early opportunity to hear God’s gracious terms of peace.” 
(Ibid.) . 

(©) The realization on the part of the Church at home that to her 
belongs the honour and responsibility of supplying the leaders for 
such an extensive Evangelistic campaign. 

What seemed an impracticable proposition a few years ago is now, 
seen in the light of recent events, admitted to be perfectly sane. 
The Chinese Church keeps on (since 1853) doubling every seven years. 
There is now no section of the Empire without organized congrega- 
tions, some of course very small. Provinces, e.g. Hunan, that seven 
years ago were hardly open, have now churches in every city of import- 
ance. ‘The cry everywhere is for leaders, men “‘ apt to teach ” those 
who in turn shall be “‘able to teach others also”. As Dr. A.H. Smith, 
whose standard works on China are so well known, says, ‘‘ There is 
not now a general summons to ‘all sorts and conditions of men’ to 
enter China, but only to the best, physically, intellectually, spiritually.” 
(The Uplift of China, p. 253.) 

These leaders the Home Church can alone supply at this time of 
transformation and crisis for China. Will she? ‘This is the question 
to which every member of the Church at home can help to supply 
the answer. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK IN MISSIONS 


By CANON E. T. BURGES 


St. AtBan’s Cottecer, Esrcourt, Natan 


Tuer publication, by the authorities of a missionary diocese or 
institution, of a curriculum embracing a system of compulsory indus- 
trial work would be the signal for a general expression of approval, 
and would enable the author of it to bask for a time in the sunshine 
of a popularity which, in colonial life, sheds its rays neither too often 
nor too profusely upon missionary enterprise. But while I am pre- 
pared to admit gratefully and heartily that there are very many who 
take a view so Christian and so lofty, in a political sense, of their 
responsibility with regard to the native races, that it would ensure 
their firm and lasting support for the work, in spite of the fluctuations 
of popular favour, I am also bound to admit that there are, I fear, 
many more who would quickly change their expression of approval to 
one of distrust and dislike—even if they did not enter into violent 
opposition—as soon as the missionary began to formulate his teaching, 
and to lead his pupils in the only direction in which it is possible to 
conceive that room may be found for expansion and growth in native 
industrial work. He would, indeed, find himself quickly called upon 
to abandon the coveted and useful popularity, or those very principles 
upon which he had built up his system and exploited his curriculum. 

For while the colonial public applauds the idea of industrial work— 
looking but coldly upon any missionary effort that does not embrace 
the samé—a very large section of that public does so with certain 
reservations, nor does it hesitate to utter a grave note of warning when 
those reservations are, in its opinion, infringed. They may be briefly 
stated. The native is not on any account to enter into the field of 
competition with European skilled labour. He is, however, by all means 
to accustom himself to industrious habits, in order that he may furnish 
an unfailing supply of good and cheap unskilled labour for the use of 
the colonist. By way of example, I may quote the experience of 
a well-known mission-priest in Natal—a case that can be proved up to 
the hilt in every particular. Some years ago he started a mission school 
in one of the towns of Natal, and applied to the then Government for 
a grant. This he obtained, but after a time was told that to retain it 
he must introduce industrial work into his institution. Accordingly 
he erected workshops and secured the services of two skilled instruc- 
tors. The students took kindly to the idea, and in a short time the 
shops were turning out very fair specimens of rough carpentry work, and 
from another department, printing sufficiently good to attract a few 
European orders for bill-heads and the like. Then the “tradesmen ” of 
the town began to object, pressure was brought to bear upon the 
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Government, and finally, as a result, my friend was told that unless he 
ceased at once to compete with white skilled labour the Government 
grant would be withdrawn. He had, then, to choose between two 
evils—the loss of the, to him, essential grant, or the abandonment of 
his industrial enterprise, in which case shops, tools, and instructors 
would remain upon his hands. I think that this little incident will 
clearly show that the colonial mind has its reservations with regard to 
industrial work in Missions, and that no favour is to be expected in 
the event of the native attempting more than proficiency in unskilled 
labour. 

At the present time, in a somewhat uncertain and half-hearted 
manner, the Government in Natal is demanding that the children 
attending Government-aided schools shall receive industrial training ; 
and, in their quarterly returns, teachers are called upon to sign a state- 
ment that the industrial requirements have been complied with. In 
the great majority of the cases, the boys clean up round the school-house 
in the time devoted to this branch, and the girls sew—and this seems 
to satisfy the “ requirements ” ; certainly the industry is not likely to 
interfere with vested interests. 

And how does the person most deeply concerned—the native him- 
selfi—regard the question ? In his natural state he is not a working 
man ; he has been a hunter and a warrior, but both these occupations 
have passed from him. While he was so occupied the women did the 
work of the kraal ; they gathered wood, or other fuel, fetched water, 
cooked, brewed, did most of the hut-building, and hoed the mealie 
garden. The man, like Othello, “his occupation gone,” was disin- 
clined to take up woman’s work, and so fell into idle ways. The intro- 
duction of the plough did industry a good turn. Here was new toil ; 
and the handling of oxen was never beneath his dignity, and once more 
in the sweat of his brow he began to eat his bread. But no one, least 
of all a native, ploughs the whole year round, and the latter grew accus- 
tomed to long periods of idleness. From these, although he is certainly 
more industrious than he was, he has not yet shaken himself free. He 
will go out to service for a time, and his work is not amiss, but he 
dearly loves to return to his home and take his rest for months together. 
The opening up of the Transvaal gold fields has enabled the native to 
obtain employment at a highwage, and the prevailing customat present 
is to journey up to Johannesburg, work for six or nine months, and 
then return home and there remain until the last penny of the money 
soearnedisspent. It will easily be seen that this system is not conducive 
to the development of a spirit of steady industry, and, indeed, poor 
fellows, they find it beset by temptations. 

We must, then, look elsewhere for the desired development. I build 
upon the hypothesis that there is no place in the divine economy of the 
Christian system for an idle man. Where shall we—where can we— 
look save to the Missions? I sincerely believe that the missionaries, as 
a body, recognize the necessity of immediate development in this 
direction, and are anxious to undertake their share in the work. 
Many of them are fully aware that by the introduction and extension 
of manual labour in our institutions we can best fortify the native 
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mind upon its weakest side ; but they, and they only, know also how 
painfully they are handicapped by lack of funds, 

Perhaps this is the right place to state that, beyond all dispute, there 
is a very marked forward movement in educaticnal matters amongst 
the natives themselves ; not only do they, as a general rule, submit 
themselves very readily to the discipline of religious institutions, but 
they do not easily oppose themselves to an authority that insists upon 
manual labour as a part, andavery important part too, of the daily edu- 
cational round. Here, then, one great difficulty is unexpectedly swept 
from our path—but, moreover, the natives are even now engaged upon 
a scheme for the establishment of a great intercolonial college for the 
purposes of higher education amongst them. Already this matter has 
passed beyond the early stages of its existence, and has received financial 
support of a nature that can leave little doubt in the minds of those 
interested with regard to its successful flotation eventually. Much of 
the support has come from the natives themselves, and more is coming. 
I admit that this movement is not representative of the bulk of those 
people who are likely to come under the influence of the missionaries. 
But it has its lesson, and enabled me a short time ago to point out to 
certain speakers at a large missionary meeting which I attended, that 
it was a waste of time for them to discuss gravely, as they were doing, 
the desirability, or otherwise, of educating the native ; that the native 
was taking the matter into his own hands, and that they could no more 
stop the movement than they could the throb of the Indian ocean. 
Here is my point: men who have reached this stage, or who are at 
present painfully making their way toward it, are not likely to be 
contented for any length of time with the straw huts and primitive 
farming of their forefathers. We have proofs of this on every side. 
Decent houses of stone, brick, or sod will be built in every direction 
throughout the land—houses with doors and windows, and furnished 
with chairs, tables, and bedsteads; the garden plots will be fenced 
and properly cultivated. Vegetable gardens and, possibly, orchards 
will be started; plantations for the supply of firewood will certainly 
not be forgotten. Who is going to do all this? T—The price demanded 
for skilled European labour is, to these people, prohibitive ; to whom, 
then, can they turn, save to the native trained in rough carpentry and 
masonry, and the man who has picked up some knowledge of farming 
and market-gardening during his educational career. I have already 
pointed out that by his adaptability the native has himself given 
promise of removing one obstacle to the adoption of industrial work 
in our schools ; and I think that another and somewhat ignoble diffi- 
culty, viz., the dread of competition with European skilled labour, 
might well follow suit—some of us may possibly fail to appreciate the 
reason for, or justice of, protecting that cult at the expense of the 
native; but putting that aside, it must be very many years before 
those so much, apparently, dreaded, can enter into serious competition 
with the “ tradesman ”’, and I hope that I have been able to show that 
the native industrial worker has every prospect of a wide and in- 
creasing field for his labour. 

The natives themselves will not be slow to discriminate between 
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institutions that are able and willing to embody this class of instruction 
in their curriculum and those that ignore the claims of all branches 
save those of the three R’s. ‘The demand for technical education will 
arise shortly, if it has not already come, and mere scholastic institutions, 
no matter how successful they may be, will find it increasingly difficult 
tohold theirown. I haveproved byactual experience thatmanual labour 
in missionary institutions is not only endured but appreciated by men 
like students for Catechists and Readers’ Certificates—men who do not 
anticipate earning their living by work of that kind. It does not, then, 
appear to be a very rash prophetic spirit that foretells a yet larger 
demand for such teaching upon the part of the mass of native learners, 
who have no prospect before them other than earning their living by 
bodily toil. Here we watch a great people slowly but surely conceiving 
a sense of its weakness and entertaining a growing determination to 
shake it off. We await with bated breath the inevitable movement. 
Willit be for good or for evil? The European cannot stop it. He cannot 
even resist it, but he may well throw in his lot with the devoted little 
band of missionaries that stands ready and pledged before God to use 
the means within its reach for the direction and guidance of that 
movement to the future safety of both races and to the prosperity and 
happiness of South Africa. Is the Church going to take her place in 
the front rank of that array? Should she be found wanting, there are 
bodies, religious and otherwise, ready to occupy a prominent position. 
Without wading deeper into the vexed ocean of politics, the influence 
of certain of these bodies may not, from our point of view, make 
entirely for peace and happiness—nevertheless, their influence will 
be great, for naturally the native mind will incline to repose most 
confidence in the organization that appears to be most solicitous for 
the immediate benefit of the race. If, then, the Church is to retain and 
increase her hold upon the people she must be prepared to make 
a strenuous effort to meet, in her diocesan and parochial institutions, 
the at present slight, but inevitably increasing, demand for industrial 
work and training. The great missionary societies, to whom the Church 
in South Africa is already so deeply indebted, will, I am convinced, 
exercise that God-given wisdom that is a characteristic of their deci- 
sions, and review the subject upon its own merits and in conjunction 
with the unique circumstances of the case. I anticipate but one result. 
They, and the mission-supporting public of the Church of England, will 
look with generous favour upon any genuine missionary effort to meet 
and supply the needs of the critical time that ever marks the breaking 
forth of a people from the slavery and irresponsibility of savage life. 
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THE EDIFICATION OF CONVERTS - 


THAT IS 


THE PASTORAL CARE OF CONVERTS IN THE 
EARLY STAGES OF INDIGENOUS CHURCHES 


By BISHOP OLUWOLE, oF West AFRICA 


I HAVE been asked to write a short paper on this subject in special 
reference to West Africa. I take it that the word “‘ Converts ”’ is used 
in a comprehensive sense, embracing all the members of an infant 
church ; not only those turned from any other religion to the faith of 
Christ, but their children baptized in infancy, and brought up from 
their earliest years as Christians. 

A large measure of pastoral care in our churches, as elsewhere, con- 
sists in public ministrations: public prayer, the public reading and 
preaching of God’s word, and the administration of the Sacraments. 
In the diocese of Sierra Leone, where English is supposed to be the 
language of the people, public worship is conducted mostly, if not 
entirely, in that language. In the diocese of Western Equatorial 
Africa, it is almost entirely in the vernaculars of the tribes who have 
embraced Christianity, the Bible and the Prayer Book of the Church 
of England having been translated in whole or in part into their lan- 
guages. In this respect, Western Equatorial Africa has an advantage 
over Sierra Leone. For though English is supposed to be the language 
of Sierra Leone, the king’s English is limited to the educated minority, 
the large majority speaking a patois, based indeed on English, but 
so unlike it, that an Englishman can hardly understand it; and on 
the other hand, an educated Sierra Leonian loses much of what is said 
in pure English. I have heard it remarked by an educated Sierra 
Leonian that, for the sake of edification, the sermons at least ought 
to be preached in the patois, which all understand, and in which even 
the best educated are at home. 

But does the Common Prayer of the Church of England, even in 
the vernacular, help the devotion of the converts? Yes, when they 
understand it, and are able to enter into its spirit. There is no Service 
in it which is not engaged in with some profit by the simplest of them. 
But as some of the ideas are new to us as a people, so that new words 
have to be formed, and old ones used in a new sense to express them, 
and as there are allusions, e.g. in the condensed Collects, which require 
explanations, the systematic teaching of them is necessary, if our 
people are to pray with the understanding as well as with the spirit. 
I have often advocated, in alternation with ordinary sermons, a periodi- 
cal course of simple lessons on the Lord’s Day, explanatory of the 
Prayer Book. 

It has been observed that our people do not employ the words of 
the Prayer Book much in their extempore prayers, and this has led 
some to question whether the English Liturgy really helps their devo- 
tion, and if an original composition in words which are more spon- 
taneous to them may not be more edifying. I donot know. I only 
hope that if the future African Church, for which we hope and pray, ever 
undertakes this, she will avail herself of the full benefit of the Liturgy 
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of the Church of England. The scriptural forms of devotion of every 
Church in every age are a common heritage of the Church Catholic. 
Important as the public reading and preaching of God’s word are 
everywhere, they are particularly so in a Church where many of the 
~ people are unable to read, and those who read cannot understand 
much, The importance is also enhanced by the facts that converts, 
surrounded by the darkness of heathenism and Mohammedanism, are 
beset by peculiar dangers; that there still cling to many of them 
remains of ignorance and superstition; and that there are manners 
and customs of a questionable character, needing the illuminating 
power of God’s word to show their inconsistency with our holy religion. 
Sermons in an infant church must therefore be intensely practical. 
’ By all means, let ‘‘all the counsel of God” be declared: the definite 
- dogmatic truths as well as the practical holy living based on their 
sure foundation. Experience has shown that the Divine message in 
all its fullness is for all mankind,and can appealtoall. But the preacher 
must know how to apply his teaching to his audience. His illustrations 
must be original, and his style racy. For instance, in the Yeruba coun- 
try, for an address to tell, there must bea liberal use of proverbs. Well, 
the clergy in that country have almost all received English education 
at the expense of a native style of speech. Their sermons may contain 
more teaching than the sermons of those whom we speak of as unedu- 
cated, but they are, asa rule, not as effective. The remedy is in verna- 
cular education ; and this implies the production of original vernacular 
literature. In the meanwhile, the cultivation of a native style of 
speech should have due place in the education of the clergy. 

The Holy Communion is administered once a month at least, except 
in mission stations in charge of laymen, and which cannot be so fre- 
quently visited by clergymen, of whom we have a rather limited 
number. All our communicants are registered. 

Our Sunday Schools are attended by adults as well as young people. 
Besides the teaching of Holy Scripture, adults are taught reading. 
Old converts who are no longer able to learn to read are told sacred 
stories, and taught to commit passages of God’s word to memory; 
the results in some cases are remarkably good. Many of our Sunday 
Schools, however, suffer from want of competent teachers, especially 
in less advanced congregations with few or no educated members. 

Daily services are not held in West Africa. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made at one of our Lagos churches some time ago. I would not 
advocate them. I do not know whether they are a success anywhere. 
But in all our parishes and mission stations, between five and six 
o'clock every morning, short Prayer Meetings are held in church or 
schoolroom. A hymn is sung, a passage of Scripture is read, and an 
extempore prayer offered. They are best attended in new mission 
stations ; the attendance getting poorer as time goes on. This is not 
necessarily a bad sign. It is rather, for the most part, an indication 
of progress. For as converts become able to read the word of God 
and express themselves in prayer, family worship takes the place of 
the morning Prayer Meeting. 

The season of Lent and the Holy Week are observed, and marked 
by solemn services. The Saints’ days, not generally. Their observance 
should be attempted only in fairly advanced congregations, 

Week-day classes are an important part of pastoral work in West 
Africa. There is one for candidates for Baptism ; one for those for 
Confirmation ; and another for the further instruction and spiritual 
help of communicants. Efforts have been made in some parishes 
to form a class for those under church discipline, but with little success. 
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Perhaps I may say something about the class for candidates for 
Baptism, which is for the preparation of adult converts for that Sacra- 
ment. They are required to have a good knowledge of the Church 
Catechism, except in the case of those who are too old, when it is con- 
sidered sufficient that they know the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments. There are extreme cases in which even as much 
as this is not required. The average time for preparation is from two 
to three years. Much, however, depends upon the intelligence and 
circumstances of catechumens. There may be cases in which less than 
a year is sufficient, and others in which more than three years is neces- 
sary. What the Pastor has to look for is an intelligent knowledge of 
the principles of Christianity, and evidence, as far as it is possible for 
man to judge, of a true change of heart. In some of our new missions, 
before Baptism, accepted candidates are submitted for the approval 
of the congregation ; sometimes as a result of this, candidates have 
to be put back. This system of long candidature has been criticized 
by some; but it is better to delay Baptism than administer it pre- 
maturely. As it is, we have failures enough to lament. In 1906, the 
Bishops of West Africa, assembled in Conference, had, in one of their 
Resolutions, to call the attention of the clergy “to the necessity of 
exercising due care in the administration of Baptism to adults ”. 

The pastoral care of the young begins as early as possible. There are 
the Sunday School-Children’s Services, which are held at least once 
a month. The Scripture Union for the young has been introduced, - 
and is gaining ground as part of our Church organization. Religious 
instruction has an important place in our Schools, and, in some parishes, 
pastors take a regular part in the giving of it. With a view to their 
more general and active interest in the matter, the Bishops, in a letter 
issued in connexion with the Resolutions already referred to, write: 
“* We would affectionately remind the clergy that the children of their 
schools have a first claim upon their time and affection, and that where 
this claim is not respected, the Church suffers irreparable injury through 
their negligence.” 

Pastoral visiting, I am afraid, is not a systematic part of pastoral 
care in West Africa. The sick, the dying, the bereaved, and those in 
other troubles are visited by their pastors, ministered to, and in every 
way cared for; but a systematic house-to-house visitation of the 
healthy and strong, as aregular part of the ministry, ‘‘to warn them 
that are unruly, comfort the feeble-minded, and support the weak’’,— 
there is not this. I wonder if the cause is due to the fact that pastoral 
work in the first instance devolved upon European missionaries who, 
by reason of an unfavourable climate, were unable to do much visitation 
themselves, but affirmed the principle by employing laymen who are 
still known as ‘‘ Visitors”, to do it for them. I know how full of all 
kinds of work the hands of our pastors are; but the well-being of the 
Church demands the fulfilment of this important part of the ministry, 
and no serving of tables ought to be allowed to interfere with it. 

For the spiritual revival of members, missions are occasionally held. 
Twice or thrice within the past twenty-one years, special missioners 
from England have visited West Africa. We always welcome a mission, 
and show much interest in it when it is in progress: but then, we are 
a very emotional people ; and whether such special efforts really leave 
lasting benefits behind, is difficult to say. 

Other recent efforts in the interest of the Church are Young Women’s 
Christian Association and Mothers’ Union; but they are not yet 
placed on firm bases. Whilst the need of an Association for young 
women is perhaps more urgent, one for young men is wanted. 
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I may take this opportunity of saying what a great help it would 
be to our Church if the African young men and young women who 
come to England for education could be brought into touch with 
earnest English Christians, who would take a deep interest in their 
spiritual welfare. Iam sorry to have to say that few of them, especially 
the young men, are of any help to the Church on their return home. 

Another desideratum is vernacular literature, especially for the 
thousands in Western Equatorial Africa who are now able to read. 
In the earlier days of the Yoruba Mission, this need was recognized, and 
greater efforts were then made to supply it than now when the need 
has increased tenfold. We also need Church newspapers, published 
both in English and the vernacular, to counteract whatever may be 
false, misleading, or mischievous in our local secular newspapers, the 
influence of which is not altogether for good. 

Our Church discipline consists in repelling from the Lord’s Table 
those whose lives are known to be inconsistent. Nor are they allowed 
to vote at any Church election. Whilst we recognize marriages in 
accordance with native manners and customs, if contracted before 
conversion, we exercise discipline on those who, after becoming Chris- 
tians, contract such marriages, instead of being married according to 
the Rite of the Church. We refuse to baptize illegitimate children, 
unless either of the parents has shown fruits of repentance, and been 
restored to Church Communion, or except where a satisfactory pro- 
* vision has been made for the godly bringing up of the child, or till such 
time as the proofs of our Religion are manifest in such children. 

The pastoral care of the Church in West Africa, begun by European 
missionaries, has now devolved almost entirely upon Africans. With 
the exception of three or four chaplaincies, and a few new mission 
stations, all the cures are under African pastors. It is evident that 
we need, more than ever, native clergy, well taught, well disciplined, 
and deeply spiritual, if the ministry in our land is to be “‘ to the honour 
of God, and the edifying of His Church ”. It is a problem how to get 
them. The aspect is bad enough, but the prospect seems worse. 
At no time did the sons of our well-to-do offer themselves for the work 
of the ministry. There might have been an exception or so. This is 
bad for the Church. And what is worse, it is now difficult indeed to get 
suitable young men of any class to offer for Church work. Many 
mission stations are undermanned, some without any worker at all. 
There are other causes, no doubt, but a chief cause is the inadequacy 
of the stipend which the Church can afford to pay. The recent develop- 
ment of the Colonies in West Africa creates lucrative openings for 
our educated young men ; and as the average man naturally prefers 
a walk of life in which he can more conveniently support and provide 
for his family, this has led to a greater dearth of Church workers. Take 
for an instance the Delta Pastorate in Nigeria. To-day, after forty 
years of Christian teaching and training, there is not one of the local 
aborigines in the ministry. Such a state of things makes one anxious. 
But, as I was reminded in the most solemn time of my life, ‘‘ God is 
more able to take care of His Church than you or I.” 
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THE EDIFICATION OF CONVERTS 
BY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NATIVE CHURCH 


By tue Rev. W. D. CLARKE, B.A. 


Inpran Pastor or Mapras 


Tue great Missionary Societies are doing a noble work in 
making known the Gospel in all parts of India; but the work 
is so vast that it is more and more felt that it can only be 
undertaken by the native portion of the Indian Church entering 
largely into the work. ‘The chief duty now of those who are 
interested in the progress of Christian work in India seems to 
be the building up of Native Churches by giving to them 
a large measure of self-government, placing upon them in- 
creased financial responsibility, and by. encouraging them to 
undertake, with earnestness and zeal, evangelistic work. 

With a view to this end, a system of Native Church Councils 
has been organized. The regulations of the $.P.G. and the 
C.M.S. for this organization are nearly the same, even in 
details, though the practical working out of the system has 
been more largely developed in the Missions of the latter 
Society. The first elected body is the Pastorate Committee, 
elected once a year by the communicant members of a con- 
gregation. ‘The Council is formed of delegates sent from two 
or more Pastorates Committees, and of Indian Clergy in charge 
of pastorates. Provision is made for the appointment of 
European Missionaries, though in the C.M.S. Councils (except 
in the large Tinnevelly Council where there are three), only 
one European member is found and in one Council there is 
not even one active member, but that Council is self-supporting 
and draws no grant for pastoral work from the foreign Society. 

A Council then is composed of a body of men who are 
elected representatives of the communicant members of the 
various Christian congregations. It is invested with plenary 
powers to control and direct the affairs of its own Churches. 
These powers have been given with one object in view, viz. : 
the promotion of the self-support, self-government and self- 
extension of the Native Church. 

It is now admitted as a sound principle that new congrega- 
tions should, as soon as they need an ordained pastor, be 
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brought into this organization, so that from the very first 
they should not be cared for by men wholly paid by a Mis- 
sionary Society. It has been found more difficult to work on 
this plan in the older congregations, long dependent on a 
Society, than in the newer ones which have known no such 
dependence. In its earlier stages, a Council cannot undertake 
the whole Mission work of a district; it must deal chiefly 
with the pastoral side of the work ; but as it grows in numbers, 
in aptitude for administration and in liberality in gifts, it can 
gradually be safely entrusted with more and more of the work 
commonly known as district work. ‘The ideal, reached only 
in two cases in South India, is where the European Missionary 
is withdrawn from district work altogether, and the whole 
work, pastoral and evangelistic, is under the administration of 
the Council. In other parts, the District Missionary is often 
also Chairman of the Council, and its growth depends largely 
on the care and pains he takes to educate its members in the 
duties which fall upon it. No doubt an active European 
Missionary could often do his work, in the earlier stages, 
quicker without the intervention of a Council and there are 
cases where sympathy has not been shown with the system. 
The Societies should make a special point of instructing their 
Missionaries that one considerable element of success in their 
work will be the promotion of the corporate life of the Church 
by this Council system. Days spent in training men to do 
this work are days well spent, even though the work at first 
is more slowly done. The missionary should look to the 
future. Any one who cannot cordially fall in with plans so 
well considered by the Societies which employ them should 
retire to other fields of labour. He has come to South India 
too late. 

So long as European Missionaries have districts allotted to 
them it seems necessary that they should be Chairmen of the 
Councils in their own districts, for if the Council extended 
over a set of districts, the Chairman would be entering into 
another man’s field of labour, and difficulties might arise. ‘This 
is an imperfect stage of the organization, but it is better to 
have it thus imperfect than not to have it at all In the case 
where the Bishop can be the Chairman this difficulty dis- 
appears. As, however, these Councils are not yet diocesan 
organizations nor even ecclesiastical ones, it does not seem 
desirable that the Bishop should be the Chairman. Naturally, 
all questions of discipline and of an ecclesiastical nature are 
referred to him for disposal. 

There can be no doubt that the system has been successful 
in South India. Churches are now rising to self-support, 
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a bedy of men is being trained in the art of administration, 
a spirit of corporate unity is being fostered, evangelistic zeal is 
stirred up and the whole system is gradually preparing the 
way for a more perfect diocesan organization, when the 
Societies have done their work in fostering the growth of 
a Native Church. 

This organization having thus justified its existence, it should 
be developed to its fullest extent and more and more authority 
should be given to the Councils and, wherever Indian clergy 
can be found, capable of administering such work, they should 
be appointed Chairmen. No doubt mistakes will be made, but 
it is better to learn by mistakes than not to learn at all. Until 
men feel they are trusted they are not likely to fit themselves 
for such positions. South Indian Missions have now attained 
a venerable age, and the time has surely come when the 
Missionary Societies should make every effort to advance to 
positions of responsibility those Indian clergy, who by this 
Council system can be largely, and in some cases wholly, 
supported by their own people. Unless this can be done, 
then the work of the past century must: be pronounced a 
failure, for an indigenous Church can never otherwise be 
raised. 

There is no doubt but that the sense of responsibility laid 
upon Church Councils has very largely developed the spirit 
of liberality, and the annual growth in the increase of Native 
Church contributions for Church work is most encouraging. ° 
Again, it has also developed a spirit of Missionary enterprise. 
Under one Council, a missionary band of volunteer workers 
has been formed. These men spend their spare time in 
preaching in Madras and the surrounding villages. In Tin- 
nevelly a Missionary Society has been formed. It is wholly 
managed by Indian Christians, and supported by their con- 
tributions. Its field of operations, to Tinnevelly men a foreign 
field, is in the Nizam’s Dominions, where the conditions of 
life are strange and the language is a new one. The Mission 
has now established itself, won its first converts, organized 
a brotherhood of workers, and has every prospect of a bright 
future. Here, as elsewhere, the promotion of a Missionary 
spirit in the Church has a reflex benefit, for it is in just these 
congregations which have done the most for their foreign 
Missionary Society, that the largest contributions have been 
made for the support of the local pastoral work. 

The British Government has sufficient confidence in its 
Hindu and Muhammadan subjects to place them in. positions 
of responsibility and trust, such as Judges of the High and 
District Courts and Collectors of Districts. The Missionary 
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Societies, as a rule, are less progressive in this respect and are 
far too timid. ‘They are like the mother who said she would 
not let her child step into the water until it could swim. 

' The work of Missionary Societies now seems to be, to train 
the Native Church gradually to take upon itself the burden of 
pastoral supervision, to withdraw Europeans from such work 
and to trust the Indian clergy under the guidance of the Bishop; 
but for some time to come the Societies must help the Native 
Church by Training Institutions, Theological Colleges, Board- 
ing Schools, and by facilities for higher education of boys and 
girls. ‘The whole field of evangelistic work amongst non- 
Christians is also open to them. 

The Native Church is deeply sensible of the obligation it 
is under to the Societies for all they have done, it is, where 
fully organized, anxious to relieve the Societies of some of 
their present expenditure, and to be privileged to be their 
fellow-worker in the evangelization of India. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By MR. $8. K. RUDRA, Principat St. SrepHen’s CoLtecz, DELut 


I 


Work among the people of India may be divided into two fields 
roughly :— 

(1) Work among the low caste and pariahs. This field is by race 
mainly low caste, Dravidian and aboriginal; its centres are in the 
South and amongst the hill tribes of Bengal, Assam, Burma, and Central 
India; its most powerful missionary agency lies in evangelizing 
effort leading to mass movements. At present in this field higher 
educational work has only a secondary place. 

(z) Work among the higher-caste Hindus, Mohamedans, Sikhs, 
and Parsis. ‘This field is chiefly Aryan by race : its strongest centres 
are in the North, West, and East ; its most powerful missionary agency 
lies in higher SGucstion: 

Up to the present the low castes and pariahs of the South, the 
hills, and the districts have contributed more than the higher castes 
to the number of Christian converts. But in almost every case 
any large accessions have been due to mass movements rather than 
individual conversions. Such mass movements are often, spiritually, 
most unsatisfactory in character, and are due not seldom to famine, 
agrarian or social causes. They do not at present affect, except 
indirectly, the higher castes. ‘They sometimes act even as a deterrent 
by lowering the high standard of Christianity. To concentrate 
missionary effort on the rapid increase of nominal Christians from 
among these classes, to the neglect of other work, would be but to 
create another caste in India, and if this happens, the testimony of 
early Christian missions in South India shows clearly that the Church 
will fail once more to gain the centres of life and action and so domi- 
nate the country. The Aryan has always been the dominating element 
in Indian life. To ensure that the Church in India does not become 
a new caste, less and less in touch with the Aryan races, work among 
the latter must be carried on with increasing vigour. The progres- 
siveness, as well as the Catholic character of the Indian Church, 
depends upon this. 

But further—all the greatest spiritual movements in Thdia in 
the past, from Buddhism onwards, have, with scarcely an exception, 
arisen among the Aryan races; and it is owing to prominent’ men 
such as Nehemiah Goreh, Krishna Mohan Banerji, Kali Charan 
Banerji, Professor Ram Chander, Dr. Imad-ud-din, Dr. Sathianadhan, 
Sorabji Khurshedji, and many others drawn from the higher castes, 
that Christianity has already gained its remarkable hold on educated 
Indian thought and sentiment to-day. In order to interpret the 
Gospel of Christ according to the genius of the Indian mind, we 
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must look chiefly to Christians of the higher castes, with their historic 
traditions and hereditary associations. Converts from these castes 
come from a good stock; and race, heredity, and intellect do count 
for something. To say this is not to deny the equal importance of 
everv single soul truly converted in the eyes of Christ, whether pariah 
or Brahman. The immediate question is not, however, that of the 
individual soul, but the progress of Christianity as a whole in India ; 
and in a country where tradition and heredity play such an important 
part it would be a policy fraught with the highest danger to neglect 
the classes where these are most prominent. 

Looking to the future, the danger of such a course becomes still 
more appreciable. A high order of Western training is now open 
to educated Indians, and they are rapidly learning organized 
methods of life and action according to modern principles. If the 
Church loses touch with these new forces, she will be left “ high and 
dry ” as they sweep past her, cutting out their own channels. 

In order, therefore, to make the Church of India Catholic, to 
make it progressive, to fill it with power and spirit, to ensure its touch 
with the genius of the Indian mind, educational missionary work 
must be carried on among the higher castes with far greater deter- 
mination than before. 


II 


Though the policy of educational work is thus based on sound 
principles and its results are already of great importance, there seems 
to be at the present time a need of revision of method and concentra- 
tion of forces with the direct object of making a supreme Christian 
impression rather than a diffused Christian atmosphere. ‘The mission- 
ary educational campaign at present appears to have taken the form 
of a series of irregular movements of a guerrilla type rather than a 
strong and combined frontal attack. ‘Two external causes have led 
in the main to this result, together with internal causes to be mentioned 
later. First, each missionary society has taken its own line, planting 
a school here, a college there, without due co-ordination and inter- 
dependence. Such efforts sometimes fail for lack of men or funds, 
sometimes through being unwisely undertaken at the starting. In 
the weaker societies there is little guarantee of continuity, and much 
useful work is dropped before it has had time to develop. Secondly, 
the tempting bait of large government grants has often led to the 
special Christian aspect of the work becoming secondary to the fulfil- 
ment of government requirements. Schools and colleges have often 
expanded more in order to make certain of the grant than in order 
to intensify the Christian influence. 

So much has been said mainly from the external point of view 
as to the foundation and continuance of missionary educational work. 
More serious difficulties arise when the internal condition of our 
present schools and colleges is examined. The same lack of con- 
centration on the main object—the Christian influence—is notice- 
able. Schools and colleges are conducted too much on a “hand to 
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mouth” policy. There is a continual struggle for funds, a constant 
difficulty in keeping the school or college going, and cheapness has 
frequently to override efficiency. Often for lack of necessary funds 
a predominantly non-Christian staff of a second-rate order is obtained, 
instead of a first-rate staff in which Christians predominate. The 
weakness of the Christian staff leads to a failure to present the Christian 
ideal in a visible and tangible form, and our Divine Master cannot 
be seen clearly by non-Christians as the Centre and Inspirer of the 
work, The time seems to have come to try and determine as far 
as possible a line of policy for the future. Shall we go on as we have 
done, seeking to reach as large a number as possible and cover the 
largest area? Shall we go on multiplying schools at the lowest 
possible cost, with cheap teachers and poor equipment, under some 
Christian supervision ? Shall we take diffusion rather than concen- 
tration as our main principle ? 

This has been, with notable exceptions, the method in the past. 
Considering the mode of work, we may be deeply thankful for the 
result that has been attained. Christian truths have been popu- 
larized ; and though we cannot point to many remarkable baptisms 
of individuals, we can show a most remarkable baptism of thought. 
There has been a leaven of Christianity very widely spread over 
the country which has influenced each new indigenous religious move- 
ment in turn. The Brahmo Samaj, for example, has been influenced 
on every side by Christian ideas, and the same is almost equally true 
of other movements also. Still further, the very basis of the structure 
of Hindu society has been modified, and the constructive elements 
in this change have been unquestionably Christian. 

But this, we are beginning to feel, is not sufficient. The divine 
character of Christ is not yet made manifest in a living form. The 
glory of His Person is not seen clearly and unmistakably shining in 
our institutions. Individual missionaries have reflected that glory 
and have impressed individuals, but the living power of the body 
corporate is still wanting, and it is the witness of the Body of Christ 
which carries conviction. 

In order to accomplish the internal reforms needed two steps 
appear necessary. 

(1) Bodies of teaching brothers, devoted to the simple life, must 
be called forth in greater abundance from Europe and America. At 
present the clergy in these countries supply the greater proportion 
of our teaching staff, and the supply of clergy is becoming more and 
more difficult even in Christian countries. But educational work can be 
undertaken by earnest Christian laymen, and there must be many 
devoted men in the overcrowded teaching profession who would be 
ready to offer if the call came to them. Might not the training 
colleges be able to supply us with men as well as the theological 
colleges ? Could not a missionary order be started among Christian 
professors and teachers in Christian lands ? 

(2) Concentration is necessary at the present time in order to 
ensure efficiency and a higher Christian standard, 
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The great need, if definite conversions are to be looked for from 
educational missions, is intensive influence. At present a slight hold 
is obtained over a large number of pupils, and there is no time to 
follow this up because of other engagements. It cannot be too clearly 
stated that higher educational work can only be done effectively, 
from the point of view of Christian influence, by specialists. These 
must be devoted body, soul, and spirit, to the work of winning the 
pupils to the vision of Christ. They must not be distracted by 
other duties. . 

If absolutely necessary to maintain the higher education, retrench- 
ment may be made in primary education except in backward village 
districts where nothing but primary education can be given, but 
even there such work should not be begun on a wide scale at the 
sacrifice of higher work in the towns. For the next two generations 
at least, it is the towns in North India which will affect the villages, 
not the villages which will affect the towns. It would seem advisable 
to view with caution the offer of government grants for undertaking 
any new primary educational work. ‘The results from such ventures, 
in towns at least, will always be inadequate in proportion to the effort 
expended. 


III 


The education of Indian Christians presents special problems 
and needs separate treatment: with non-Christian environment 
around our Christian students, the first question to be asked is, “‘ How 
far is the policy of segregation or exclusive education to be followed ?” 
In regard to the primary stage there is little difference of opinion. 
Up to the age of twelve, wherever possible, Christian children should 
be instructed entirely apart from non-Christian. The foundation 
of a Christian training, deep and strong and tender, should be laid 
during this period, and such a work cannot be satisfactorily accom- 
plished in a school that is mainly non-Christian. Furthermore, the 
moral dangers of a mixed school at such an early age are very great. 

When the problem of the higher education of Indian Christian 
children is approached a grave difference of opinion arises. One 
school of Christian thought still upholds the principle of separation 
and exclusion from non-Christians. ‘To this end attempts have been 
made to erect separate boarding schools and even separate colleges, 
so that from first to last the Indian Christian student may be segregated 
from non-Christian influences and surroundings. But it must be 
confessed that the results have been far from satisfactory. However, 
carefully provision may be made to avoid the danger, a Europeanizing 
and denationalizing of the Indian Christian is frequently the result. 
In addition, a kind of caste spirit becomes in many cases abnormally 
developed, and a Christian spirit of sympathy with their fellow-country- 
men becomes grievously wanting. Out of sucha feeling, a missionary 
Christianity, which will win the respect and adherence of non-Chris- 
tians, cannot be developed. ‘The zeal of such students for Christianity 
in after life becomes, as it were, a zeal for caste and caste-privileges, 
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It also takes at times in later life the most undesirable form of a 
concealment of their own Indian nationality altogether and the adop- 
tion of European names and Eurasian manners. 

But on the other hand, the dangers of non-Christian surroundings 
to young Christian students are great, and very special care is necessary 
to counteract them. The need of a strong foundation of exclusive 
Christian teaching and Christian influence up to the age of twelve 
has already been mentioned. No pains ought to be spared in order 
to make Christian primary schools thoroughly good, for, after the 
home, such schools must be the nurseries of the Church of India. 
In the secondary schools the utmost care should be taken to provide 
Christian hostels under the most careful supervision, European and 
Indian Christian teachers jointly undertaking this work. It would 
be well if there could be special school chapel services ; for the elder 
boys only there may be school communions at stated times. A 
benevolent missionary spirit and a desire to help and sympathize 
with their own non-Christian fellow-countrymen should be encouraged 
and every tendency to despise the Indian simplicity of life checked. 
A close connexion should be maintained between schoolmasters and 
college professors, so that no break of influence and counsel may take 
place at the critical stage when the student passes from school to 
college. In the college period further care and direction are needed. 
Periodic solemn acts of worship in college, corporate communions in 
which professors and students would naturally join, become at this 
stage of first-rate importance. The preparation for them should 
be most careful. If practical Christian work such as is undertaken 
by the college missions in England could become a part of college 
life, the gain to the students would be very great indeed. Each 
mission college needs to work out its own method of connecting the 
corporate life of the college itself with definite Christian work and 
worship. ‘The Christian atmosphere will thus remain strong, while 
the non-Christian environment is in no way avoided. The growth 
of a true missionary spirit will arise from sympathy and touch with 
non-Christians, and a real sense of the true missionary vocation and 
the preciousness of the Christian heritage will be developed. 

The question may be asked, “In what way can our best university 
men be attracted towards direct missionary work?” From all that 
has been already written one clear answer is, “ Intensify the true 
Christian life in schools and colleges.” 

With regard to the profession of a teacher, a specialized training 
on Christian lines might be developed. If a central Christian train- 
ing college could be formed in each province in close connexion 
with a group of mission schools, the present lack of good Christian 
teachers might be remedied. An efficient and specialized training 
staff, filled with the missionary spirit, would be needed to carry on 
the work. Such a college would normally be affiliated to the pro- 
vincial university in order to obtain teaching degrees, or to the govern- 
ment machinery which grants certificates. The openings in this 
profession are becoming larger and wider, and there is no reason why 
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students of high qualifications should not be attracted if a really 
first-rate training were offered and a high ideal were set before them. 

A word remains to be said concerning industrial education. The 
present writer has no direct experience in this field, and therefore 
must leave it with most inadequate treatment, but no one who has 
at heart the future of the Indian Church can fail to realize what 
great issues are at stake in its development. An increasing body of 
Indian Christian boys must look forward to work with their own 
hands, and it should be a special aim of Christianity to emphasize 
the dignity of labour. In all Christian primary schools there ought 
to be an elementary industrial side, where drawing, carpentry, and 
gardening would be compulsory. In the industrial schools them- 
selves a vigorous corporate life should be maintained and only the 
best Christian masters should be employed. Waste of strength in 
industrial work is often visible through many missions organizing 
work of the same kind and undertaking too many departments. The 
principle of mission comity might be applied here with advantage 
both to economy and efficiency, 


IV 


Concluding questions and remarks, 

(1) Relation to Government :—At present educational work in 
every department—except the divinity schools—is largely dependent 
on state aid. To what extent can this dependence be regarded as 
satisfactory? 

(2) Relation of the members of the teaching staff, Christian and 
non-Christian, European and Indian, one to another :—What can be 
done to give a sense of corporate character and unity to the whole 
staff of a school or college? Can the Christian corporate ideal be 
so extended as to embrace all who are fellow-workers, many of whom 
are not far from the Kingdom of God? Successful results practically 
depend on the solution of this question. ‘The whole tone of a school 
or college is affected by it. 

(3) Higher education finished abroad :—In pursuit of missionary 
educational work how far is it advisable to encourage Indian Christians 
to visit England to finish their education? In this respect denationa- 
lizing tendencies among certain sections of educated Indian Christians 
are to be borne in mind, and the great danger to the Indian Church 
if such tendencies develop. Experience seems strongly to point 
against encouragement of such foreign education except under special 
circumstances and proper precautions. 

(4) Western Theology in the East :—Christian thought, Christian 
ideals, have already been accepted as the highest in the land. The 
profoundest reverence is paid to Christ Himself. The Christian 
theology of the West, however, is often a very great intellectual 
stumbling-block, Can anything be done to present Christian truths 
in a form which will be acceptable to the Indian mind? Ought 
this not to be a special aim to be attained by Christian educationalists 
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in India? Can Christian literature jointly undertaken by Eastern 
and Western Christians become a stepping-stone to Eastern theology? 

(5) The real obstacle to conversion :—While intellectual difficulties 
are still not unimportant, the real stumbling-block to more earnest 
and thoughtful high-caste Indians lies in the lack of witness of the 
Body of Christ in India to the Christian ideal. The absence of the 
supreme principles of brotherhood and Christian charity shown by 
the Anglo-Indian community as a whole in their relation to Indians, 
Christians and non-Christians, combined with the present spiritual 
weakness of the Indian Christians themselves, has obscured the witness 
of the Living Christ in His Body the Church. The witness of that 
Body is at present dim and uncertain. It is compromised, almost 
desperately compromised, by the State Church Establishment—the 
State being at the same time pledged to neutrality towards religion. 
It is compromised also, as has been said above, by the conduct and 
attitude of the Anglo-Indian and the denationalizing tendency and 
spiritual weakness of the Indian Christian body. The future of 
the Church of India is too sacred and important to be sacrificed to 
such compromises and baneful tendencies. Means should be found, 
even at the cost of loss of influence and position, to free the Church 
from these fetters and make her position distinct and clear. 

(6) Indigenous Christianity:—The Christian Church in India has 
had so far little scope to develop its own organic life. No self- 
respecting people can be satisfied with a position of dependence on 
a foreign ecclesiastical system, which makes scanty attempts to adapt 
itself to the needs of the people of the soil. The Church in India 
must be governed and moulded by Indian ideas and sentiments which 
are in accord with the spirit of Christ. For this Indian bishops are 
needed as well as an Indian Liturgy. At present foreign ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction is widely interpreted as further political subjection, and 
the more independent Indians who love their country are repelled. 
When the Indian Church is free to develop her own inner life, and 
the Christian ideal of brotherhood and charity is seen as a practical 
reality, the repulsion of educated India will cease. 

Conclusion :—From first to last, it is the clear witness of the Body 
of Christ that is needed in India to give converting power to missionary 
educational work, as to all other missionary effort. 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK IN NEW 
GUINEA 


By THE BISHOP OF NEW GUINEA 


THE native of New Guinea, in the days before the British Protec- 
torate, divided his time between supplying his physical needs and 
raiding his ancestral foes. The former was his work, the latter his 
recreation. The result of over twenty years of British rule is the 
bringing to an end those raiding expeditions which varied the monotony 
of agriculture conducted on very primitive principles, and satisfied the 
tribal claim to wipe out some demand for blood. The Papuan’s recrea- 
tion is forcibly taken from him. His work remains, and agricultural 
work is the work that he likes best. The choosing of his garden land 
year by year, the clearing, the fencing, the irrigation works, the turning 
over the big clods of earth and breaking them up, the planting, weeding, 
tending, repairing of fences, and all that ‘“‘ making a garden ’’—often 
up the terraced slopes of hills—means, all these are dear to the Papuan 
heart. The Mission may take him young and commence his training 
as carpenter, printer, engineer, sailor, but his heart loves garden work, 
and he toys with the long 6 ft. digging stick, with which he breaks up 
the soil, as an English boy plays with his cricket bat, and cuts and 
drives, and plays forward and hits to leg in glorious anticipation of future 
prowess. The Papuan in his young days may have glowing thoughts 
of a policeman’s life, with its opportunities for travel, adventure—not 
tosay fighting ; or may eagerly desire the very solid rewards in “‘ trade” 
which are the result of working for the trader or the miner or the store- 
keeper, but at a certain stage in his life there comes the inevitable 
longing to “make a garden ’’, and it is hard to withhold admiration 
from the plea which draws many a youth from the Mission Station : 
“My mother is old—she desires to eat my taro—I must go and grow 
it for her before she dies! Now the British occupation has greatly 
modified the conditions under which the Papuan does his agriculture. 
The persistence with which he clings to his digging stick, and refuses 
to see the advantages of spade, pick, mattock, and shovel (except when 
digging a grave in stony land), is equalled by the readiness with which 
he uses the axe and the tomahawk, the scrub knife and the plane iron. 
The superiority of these weapons to the stone axe and adze, not only 
in agricultural work but also in house and canoe building, is obvious, 
and the native’s spare time is increased in this way almost as much as 
by the cessation of raiding and fighting. And here lies the great problem 
before the Missions in New Guinea: How is this spare time to be filled 
in? What is to take the place of raiding and fighting? How are the 
moral qualities to be secured which were undoubtedly called forth by 
common danger, the necessity for common action, the demand for 
self-discipline? There was much that was inspiring in the call to the 
members of the village community to face their danger, to appoint 
their leader, to decide their plan of action, to sink private opinions 
and prejudices in concerted effort. It made them prompt and coura- 
geous, loyal and daring. All this has undoubtedly changed under 
the solvent of British occupation. In the new channels of activity 
opened up, only a mere fraction, some 2,000 men out of a population 
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estimated at 350,000, is absorbed, and that only for twelve months at 
a time, a period of forced and continuous labour that is generally 
followed by a prolonged rest, or rather a round cf visits up or down 
the coast. It must be confessed that work for the white man does 
nothing to implant moral qualities in the native heart. The Papuan 
certainly learns to “shift himself ’’, to move quickly, and to work 
intelligently. He gains a certain amount of useful knowledge and an 
uncertain quantity of “pidgin’’ English. But he comes back to his 
village with a great sense of his own importance as a much-travelled 
man, with very little respect for the old stay-at-homes, and a decided 
swagger. There is no trace of moral development in this. 

Where lies the solution of the difficulty? The answer on all sides 
would be, without doubt: ‘‘ The native must learn to work.’ It 
is only when the various proposals come in, according to which this 
result is to be achieved, that difference of opinion and uncertainty 


prevail. 
Some would invoke the aid of the Government, and say: “ The 
native benefits by the “ Pax Britannica ’’. He has police protection 


and is secured in the enjoyment of his property. The small amount 
of work he is required to do in keeping his village clean and the native 
tracks clear of grass is insufficient. It does not mean on the average 
more than an hour or two a week. The regulation that each male 
adult should plant 6 coco-palm trees a year has never been systematically 
enforced. It is not easy to get the trees planted. It is harder still to 
see that they survive the first day that their owner is hungry. The 
plan in German New Guinea, that each native must contribute to the 
Government exchequer 5s.a year in money, kind, or labour, is opposed 
to the sentiment which for the most part prevails in British treatment 
of subject races. This holds that any tax levied or requirement laid 
down should be not for revenue, but for work as involving character 
formation,—to be the basis for inculcating those moral qualities which 
are needed to discipline the native race, and fit it for the changed 
circumstances which British occupation brings in its train. In British 
New Guinea, or Papua, it is doubtful whether the time has arrived 
for enforcing any labour requirement. Though the coast-line is now 
under the influence of the Government, the inland tribes are by no 
means yet in close touch with it, and as they are constant visitors to 
the sea beach, any sight of forced labour might seriously delay the 
establishment of friendly relations between the Administration and the 
Hinterland. A law so made would at present be carried out amongst a 
mere fraction of the population ; even with these its enforcement would 
be difficult and costly, and it seems wiser for the present to watch certain 
voluntary efforts which are being made in various parts of British New 
Guinea to spread industrialism, The agencies at work in this direction 
may thus be summarized :— 

I. The London Missionary Society. The principal effort of this 
missionary agency in the direction of industrial work is at Kwato, 
near Samarai. As a branch of the “ Angas Industrial Mission ’’, the 
work of the saw-mill, established there by the Rev. C. W. Abel, is 
full of the liveliest interest. With the exception of one white helper, 
the saw-mill is entirely worked by Papuans. The timber is brought 
from a distance, towed to the island of Kwato, and prepared at the 
mill. The Mission is now largely supplied from this mill, as regards 
the timber for its houses, schools, and churches, and the white com- 
munity at Samarai also avails itself of a supply of wood so close at 
hand. The saw-mill is not self-supporting, and probably never will 
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be, as it is placed too far from where the timber has to be procured. 
The scheme is also perhaps open to the criticism of being too much 
aloof from the native life of the villages, and partaking too much of the 
nature of an exotic. But it is a bold and interesting experiment. 
Another station of the L.M.S., situated in the Gulf of Papua, has done 
a great deal to supply the various branches of the Society’s work with 
sago. Situated in splendid sago country, the whole Mission establish- 
ment down to the smallest boy is engaged, after a very early morning 
school, in making sago. Payments range from sixpence a week, for 
small boys, to the Government standard of tos. a month and food for 
adults; the palm trees are cut down, the fibrous trunk hollowed out 
with adzes, the material squeezed and sluiced, the sediment collected 
and dried indoors in large wood and canvas binns, and the sago packed 
in bags and sent in all directions, fetching some £5 a ton. The mis- 
sionary, Rev. C. Holmes, declares that he has galvanized into life, and 
inspired with an industrial zeal and motive, quite a large number of 
Papuans, who were before listless and apathetic. 

Associated with the L.M.S., though independent of it, is Mr. F. W. 
Walker’s “ Papuan Industries, Limited’. Its object is purely philan- 
thropic: the elevation of the native by training him in industrialism. 
It claims that trade has never been conducted in Papua on Christian 
principles, and the methods employed by this company give induce- 
ments to the native to plant his land, pay fair market value for his 
produce, and encourage thrift by means of savings’ banks and bonuses 
on sums deposited. The end in view is that the native may in time 
possess boats, tools, labour-saving implements,—in a word, capital, by 
which he will be enabled to take no mean part in the industrial de- 
velopment of the country. This interesting experiment is still in too 
early a stage to pronounce as to its success or the reverse. 

2. The Methodist Missionary Society. This society has undertaken 
no large scheme of industrialism similar to those just set forth, but 
proceeds generally on the line that the native should be urged to desire 
European clothes, implements for agriculture, and various articles for 
domestic use. And this on two grounds: (i) only thus can the natural 
apathy of the Papuan be counteracted ; (ii) only thus is the native 
put in a position to possess money, and so enabled to support the 
spiritual: work done in his country. The mission encourages every 
manufacturing capacity : copra drying, mat and basket making, the 
expression of coco-nut oil, the growing and selling of food, &c. The 
native students pay in this way for their training as pastors, having 
school instruction for three days a week, and spending the rest of their 
time working in their food gardens, or making those objects which gain 
a market in Samarai and elsewhere. This system undoubtedly developes 
self-help and leads to large sums being contributed to the work of the 
Mission by the native Church. Perhaps a not unfair criticism would 
object that the plan is in danger of making keener traders than mis- 
sionaries. 

3. The Anglican Mission. The representatives of the Church’s 
Missionary work in New Guinea have always laid stress on industry 
as a necessary element in the complete, that is, the Christian life. The 
boy and girl boarders at all the stations have definite hours of work, 
ranging in the case of the former from two to four and a half hours 
a day, according to the station on which they live. The twenty-eight 
youngsters on one station put up the following record for one year’s 
garden work: 861 coco-nuts, 342 bunches of bananas, 202 dozen 
pawpaw, 296 dozen tomatoes, 548 pine-apples, over 1} tons of taro, 
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7 tons of sweet potatoes, 200 dozen cobs of corn, 20 dozen water melons, 
and 14 cabbages. At one station the boys milk the cows, at others 
the goats; cooking, laundry work, waiting at table, and every other 
domestic duty are also neatly and cleverly performed. 

At one station, Hioge, a special industrial settlement has been 
formed. 950 acres of land were procured from the Government and 
a coco-palm plantation formed. The native Christians in that locality 
found the heathen customs, with which they were surrounded, a serious 
obstacle to their continuing in the right way. The idea in commencing 
the plantation was that the native Christians and their families would 
settle there, each with his garden land in which to grow his food, and 
would work in their spare time in the Mission plantation. A great 
deal of work has been done in the area taken up: 3,000 coco-palm trees 
have been planted, cotton and all kinds of vegetable food grown, goats 
and chickens reared. The natives have been brought closely into 
touch with improved methods of agriculture, as twelve oxen have been 
broken in to the plough, and a great deal of solid work done. But as 
a settlement of native Christians, Hioge has not answered the anticipa- 
tions formed of it. The people are perhaps hardly ripe for it. Home 
ties and native ways of thought are at present too strong, and the 
Papuan will not be hurried. Yet there are many who believe that 
these are the right lines on which to work, and the experience already 
gained will be useful in forming future plans. 

At another station, Uiaku, an interesting work is in progress. There, 
a block of land, 320 acres in extent, has been secured by the Mission, 
which is suited to coco-nut and rubber growing. It is covered with 
thick tropical scrub, and an arrangement has been made with the 
different clans that comprise the village population to clear this area 
for planting. The mission supplies tomahawks, scrub knives, mattocks, 
and a grindstone. It also gives a ‘“‘ pour fumer’”’ in the shape of a 
certain amount of tobacco. The native is thus to a limited extent 
paid for clearing the land; he also has the right to take off a crop 
of taro, representing a year’s produce, though the Mission will also 
plant at once some coco-palms and rubber trees. After the first year 
the Mission has the sole use of the land. The cost works out at £48 
per 320 acres, or 3s. an acre. 

It may seem that not much has yet been achieved by the Church 
in the direction of industrialism among the natives of New Guinea. 
This is at once conceded. The Mission is still young in years and has 
to gain experience and wisdom gradually. The time is one of transi- 
tion, and the Papuan world is in a somewhat fluid state. The old 
undisturbed native life is a thing of the past: the new combined life 
of white settler and coloured inhabitant is only beginning. It is still 
a time of experiment, and many failures may have to be endured 
before success is achieved. That there zs a solution all in the Mission 
are convinced, and time and effort will no doubt lead to its discovery. 
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MEDICAL MISSIONS 


By A. LANKESTER, M.D. Lonp. 
C.M.S. Mepicat Misston, Prsnawar, Inpra 


A Mepicat Misston is one in which the practice of healing is 
employed as a main agency in the work of evangelization. In all 
periods of the Church’s history, those who have taken the most active 
part in the spread of the Gospel have been forward in the relief of 
bodily suffering. During the great revival of missionary activity 
of the last century, pioneer workers in savage or semi-civilized regions 
found a supply of simple drugs and surgical dressings, together with 
some knowledge as to their use, an almost indispensable necessity in 
their work, and gradually what had been merely an accessory or ad- 
junct to missionary endeavour was forced by its own merits into 
prominence and became recognized as a separate method of work of 
very great value and importance. And as such the great missionary 
societies are coming to look on it as an integral and important part of 
their organization. To give a single instance of the development 
of this method of work it may be mentioned that the Church Missionary 
Society, which in the year 1876-7 had in connexion with it only 
3 Medical Missions, with 3 qualified doctors, has at the present time 
49 Medical Missions, with 79 doctors and 53 fully trained nurses. 

There are many who would deny the title of Medical Mission 
to any Institution which is not under the control of a missionary 
possessing a recognized medical qualification. ‘The writer does not 
think it is possible to make any such sharp limitation. A vast amount 
of most valuable work has been and is being done by missionaries whose 
training has stopped short of an actual medical diploma. It is, 
however, becoming more and more generally recognized, not only 
that such work demands no less than the highest of medical training 
and qualifications, but also that the responsibility of the care of cases 
of sickness of every grade of severity, in the absence usually of any one 
from whom advice or aid can be obtained, involves a burden too heavy 
to be wisely or safely placed upon any but fully qualified workers, 

The agency of Medical Missions has been employed with con- 
spicuous success with the object of opening up new and hostile regions 
to evangelistic effort, and in places where political restrictions prevent 
the open preaching of the Gospel. It is recognized that for pioneer 
evangelistic work in countries where the religion of Islam is dominant, 
there is no method to compare with that under consideration. As 
a concrete instance we may take the case of Afghanistan, a country as 
yet absolutely closed to direct evangelization. No missionaries may 
enter the country, and for a native Afghan or an Indian visitor to 
confess Christ would mean almost inevitable torture and death, 
Unable to go forward, the Church is yet actively preparing for advance 
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means of the Medical Missions established at several of the most 
important trade centres along the Indian N.W. Frontier. 

Thus, in such a closed land as that just alluded to there are now 
scattered throughout its towns and villages people who have at the 
Frontier Mission Hospitals seen at least enough of Christianity to 
disarm their antipathy to it, and dispose them to receive missionaries 
with friendliness ; while the Word of God is slowly but surely making 
its way amongst the inhabitants, carried by grateful patients to 
whom it has been the parting gift from the one who has treated them. 

In the Medical Mission at the important frontier city of Peshawar, 
the writer has found it of the utmost advantage to have, in addition 
to the ordinary wards for in-patients, a section of the building set 
apart for the accommodation of those who come with their families, 
from whom they cannot easily be separated. The plan of the 
ordinary Eastern “‘serai”, consisting of a large number of small 
rooms surrounding a central courtyard, is admirably adapted for such 
a purpose ; in this way suspicion is completely disarmed, the patients 
and their friends are pleased and gratified, while whole families instead 
of merely individual patients are brought under the influence and teach- 
ing of the Medical Mission. 

It is not, however, only as a means of opening up new districts 
that Medical Missions have proved their value. Some of the most 
successful of these institutions have been established in great centres 
of population, where missionary work in various forms has been 
already fully organized. However strong a mission may be in its 
various evangelistic agencies in a city or district, there will always 
remain a large portion of the population who, whether on account of 
their own indifference or active hostility to Christianity or whether 
because circumstances prevent Christian workers from coming into 
contact with them, remain absolutely unreached and uninfluenced 
by the Gospel message. Large numbers of those who are most 
inaccessible to other evangelistic agencies come easily and naturally 
under Christian teaching and influence at a Mission Hospital, and the 
magnetism which draws them is not the desire for material gain, which 
so often leads to unworthy motives and vitiates deep spiritual work, 
but the longing for that relief from suffering which it is the special 
glory of Christianity to be able to bestow. In this way individuals, 
families, even whole villages have their attitude towards the once 
hated and despised religion profoundly modified, and the whole mission 
reaps the benefit of the change. 

A Medical Mission in a large centre of evangelistic activity loses 
a great part of its usefulness if it is regarded as an independent effort 
without responsibility towards other mission agencies, and in selecting 
a worker to take charge of such an institution, it is of real importance 
to appoint one who will gladly include the helping of others as a part 
of his:work. ‘Thus the medical missionary and his assistants will be 
the natural medical attendants for the whole staff of workers, native 
and foreign : the Schools will always be able to claim their assistance, 
while the zenana missionariesand bazaar preachers have their own share 
in the attractive influence exerted by the Medical Mission as they 
enlist the services of the hospital workers for sick folk whom they 
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seldom has such a time of happy activity as when he can persuade 
his medical fellow-worker to join him for a tour among the villages. 
The doctor is surrounded by a crowd of expectant patients all the 
day long, while his non-medical colleague takes full advantage of the 
constant opportunities for preaching the Gospel to willing listeners. 
The medical missionary, if he is wise, will not only seek to help his 
fellow-workers, he will gratefully accept the help which they on their 
part may be able to give. He will welcome their aid at the Hospital 
evangelistic services, or in teaching inquirers, and will, when possible, 
arrange for hopeful cases to be followed up in their own homes, 
in city or village, by those in whose district they live. 

Too much emphasis can hardly be given to the fact that a Medical 
Mission is, first and foremost, an agency for evangelization. It 
is not enough to regard it as being merely a means of demonstrating 
the teaching of Christianity in practice. It is this, but it fails wofully 
if it is not much more than this. In almost every Medical Mission 
it is possible to have daily evangelistic addresses both for out-patients 
and in-patients, and as a rule tactful conversation upon religious 
subjects and even regular individual teaching is welcomed rather 
than resented by patients whose condition permits of their appre- 
ciating it. The opportunities for this work in a Medical Mission 
are usually, in fact, far beyond the capacity of the staff to cope with 
them. In some Hospitals the plan of having a non-medical colleague, 
who gives up the main portion of his time to evangelistic work, has 
been tried with conspicuous success, but the medical work should not 
be allowed to increase so as to prevent the medical missionary taking 
a very real and active part in the preaching of the Gospel. Spiritual 
teaching will come with most power to the patients from him whom 
they gratefully recognize as their benefactor by way of healing. 

In connexion with this, the question of having an exclusively 
Christian Staff is of great importance. True though it is that at 
some Medical Missions the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number 
of Christian assistants seems to be almost insuperable, the advantage 
of having the whole influence of the institution actively and aggres- 
sively Christian is so great as to justify the most earnest and constant 
efforts to secure it. With this end in view there are, in many Medical 
Missions, arrangements for the systematic training of medical assistants. 
In some few instances this has been developed to the extent of having 
a fully equipped medical school, where students may enter for a com- 
plete course of study. This has been notably the case in parts of 
China, where in some important centres the Mission Hospitals have 
taken the lead in matters relating to medical education. ‘The majority 
of Medical Missions cannot attempt anything so ambitious as this, 
but at most it is possible to give training both practical and theoretical 
such as is sufficient for the subordinate staff. We are thus enabled 
in connexion with Medical Missions to offer spheres of great use- 
fulness and with boundless opportunities to large numbers of young 
converts of the better class, who while not showing the gifts needed 
for distinctively “spiritual”? work are yet willing and anxious to 
spend their lives in God’s service. 

With the formation of a band of trained Christian medical assistants 
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in out-stations in connexion with the central mission hospital. These 
become themselves centres of influence in the village districts and, 
with a comparatively small additional expenditure, add greatly to the 
‘total value of the Medical Mission as an evangelizing agency. 

It is only possible to allude in passing to the unique usefulness of 
zenana medical work as a means of bringing the Gospel to the millions 
of women kept in close seclusion in Eastern lands. 

A few words on the financial aspect of this work may not be out 
of place. A Medical Mission involves a considerable amount of ex~ 
pense in respect of buildings, salaries, food, clothing, and medicine 
for patients, and the like. This heavy outlay can hardly, however, 
be fairly considered as being at the expense of, or prejudicial to, the 
income available for general mission purposes, since it is to a large 
extent borne by those who give far more willingly and generously 
to this than to other forms of missionary work. In fact it is a very 
common experience to meet with earnest helpers in the home or- 
ganizations whose interest and sympathies were first aroused by accounts 
of Medical Missions and of the way in which they blend care for 
men’s bodies with care for their souls. In many of these institutions 
a considerable portion of the expense is defrayed by local receipts, 
consisting partly of subscriptions and (perhaps) grants from.Govern- 
ment, and more largely of fees, and charges made to patients. There 
is a considerable difference of opinion as to the advisability of making 
a small regular charge to all hospital patients. The writer’s personal 
feeling is that as a rule it is far better to let the medical help given 
to the poor be as free as the Gospel which accompanies it. Medicine 
for which a nominal charge is made is often, by ignorant patients, 
valued at the same nominal amount. On the other hand, there need 
be no hesitation in charging full fees to those who can easily afford 
them, it being made clear to such that the money is devoted to the 
relief of their poorer fellow sufferers. In this way a larger amount is 
raised than would be obtained by a uniform small charge, the influence 
of the Medical Mission as an evangelizing agency, especially for the 
poor, is not impaired, and what might be, in many cases, a just cause 
of complaint, on the part of local medical practitioners, is obviated. 

The writer would conclude this very brief and cursory survey of the 
work of the Medical Missions with the observation which he considers 
to be of vital importance as regards success and blessing in it, that 
the fact of so-called “ secular” work being mixed with that which is 
spiritual calls for not less but more of spiritual grace in those who 
engage in it. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK 
By Tue Rev. F. L. HAWKS POTT 


St. Joun’s Cottece, SHANGHAI 


Two ConceEPTIONS. 


Curist1an Missions, wherever founded, have had as an 
invariable concomitant the school and the college. This has 
been inevitable, and has resulted from many causes. The 
establishment of a school has been the great means of bringing 
the youth of a country under Christian influences, and at 
the same time has opened a door of access to their parents. 
Appalling ignorance has appealed so strongly to the missionary 
that he has felt it his duty to spend a large portion of his 
time and effort in the intellectual enlightenment of those by 
whom he was surrounded. The necessity of mental conversion, 
in order that the Christian view of the world and of life may 
be more readily comprehended, has had no little effect in the 
introduction of the Christian school. The desire to raise up 
native helpers, as the most rational and practical means of 
extending the work of the Church, has led to an immense 
expenditure of effort in teaching the young. Thus various 
motives have intermingled in the production of the missionary 
school and college, all over the world-wide mission field. 

As we analyse these different motives, we discover that at 
their foundation lie at least two different conceptions of the 
raison @étre of educational work in missions. ‘These two 
conceptions may be called the Church Extension Idea and the 
General Enlightenment Idea. 

The Church Extension Idea. "To many, the chief if not the 
sole aim of the Christian school should be the training of 
those who are to be sent out as missionaries to their own 
people in connexion with the organized work of the Church. 
To accomplish this end, youths are gathered into schools, and 
given an education, largely, if not entirely, in the native 
language, under the strongest Christian influences. The Bible 
and books of Christian instruction form a large part of the 
curriculum. From the students, by a process of selection, 
those most likely to prove valuable helpers are chosen and 
given further education in Theology, and then, in course of 
time, are employed as school teachers, catechists, or in the - 
Ordained Ministry. 

Its Success. Judging from results, one is forced to acknow- 
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ledge that this method has met with a very large measure of 
success, and has been invaluable to the cause. In fact it 
would be difficult to conceive how the work could have ex- 
tended as widely as it has, without the training of the native 
assistant. It is Apostolic in its principles, and can point to 
the highest example of all, that of the Master Himself in the 
training of the Twelve. In all our missions, a large number 
of our most valuable assistants have been secured in this way. 

Its Shortcomings. ‘That it has its shortcomings will probably 
be confessed even by its warmest advocates. In selecting 
youths and training them, there is always the danger that 
the cleverest lads, appearing to be the most attractive material 
to work upon, will find their way into the Ministry without 
having any special vocation for it. ‘They are prepared for it 
much in the same way as the Jesuits train their men. Lament- 
able failures and disappointments are sometimes the result of 
this method, and the labour will have been expended in vain. 

Another criticism which might be made is that, almost 
from the start, it is an education that specializes, and trains 
men in such a way that they are only properly fitted for one 
kind of employment, namely in connexion with the mission. 
If they prove intractable material and have to be rejected, 
they are not in a position to enter into the general life of 
society, and make their living as well as those who have received 
a different kind of training. ‘They are forced to assume the 
position of dependents upon the Church, and if they cannot 
secure any employment and are cast adrift, they are more or 
less at a disadvantage in the competition of life. 

The General Enlightenment Idea. ‘The second idea, which 
I ventured to call the General Enlightenment Idea, is founded 
on the conviction that it is the Church’s duty to extend the 
benefits of an enlightened education amid the dark places of 
the world. The Church is the teacher of all truth, because 
all truth proceeds from the one source—God ; and it should 
spread what we call secular knowledge as well as Christian 
knowledge. Indeed it denies that there is so hard and fast 
a distinction between these two fields of knowledge. 

This theory proceeds on the assumption that there is a 
Gospel of Creation and a Gospel of History, as well as a Gospel 
of Redemption, and that it is our duty to make God known 
through His works in nature, and through His dealings with 
mankind in the evolution of society, as well as in His Redemption 
of the world by His Son Jesus Christ. It sets before itself 
.the great task of the uplift of the nation and of society, and 
would train young men so that they may fill useful positions 
as officials, leaders of industry, teachers, scientists, physicians, 
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introducers of the mechanical arts, and builders of railways, 
as well as for the special work of the Christian Ministry. 

It recognizes that the Christian Church is to be the leaven 
of the world. It would avoid the error of the Church of the 
early days of the Roman Empire, and would seek not to have 
the Christian people known as the third people, separated 
sharply from the life around them. 

It believes that the work of the Church is to christianize 
all human relationships, political, civil, commercial, social, and 
industrial, and in order to do so would train men so that 
they can be leaders in the various walks of life. 

Accordingly it founds its educational work on broad lines. 
It is not afraid of teaching the English language for fear lest 
some of the pupils may be enticed away to enter commercial 
life, and thus be lost to the work of the Church, but puts 
our language into the most important place in the curriculum, 
knowing that by means of it as a key, whole realms of know- 
ledge will be unlocked to the minds of the pupils, which other- 
wise would be sealed. 

It builds up a system of preparatory schools, leading up to 
a central college for giving instruction in the arts and sciences, 
and develops professional schools of Medicine, Law, and 
Theology. The Theological Department is the capstone of 
the whole system, and those who enter it will be young men 
who have previously received a broad and liberal education, 
not those who from the beginning have been trained almost 
entirely in Biblical studies. Further, those who decide to 
enter upon the course of preparation for the Ministry will do 
so, not because no other avenue of usefulness is open to them, 
but because they feel the vocation, and are willing to make 
the required sacrifice which the life of a Christian Minister 
entails. With the education they have received, most lucrative 
employment in other walks of life is thrown open to them. 
If they choose to dedicate themselves to the noblest of callings, 
it is because they are moved by the Spirit of God to do so, 
and not because it is a profession by means of which they can 
earn their living. 

It raises up men who can form a band of Christian Apologists, 
giving a reason for the faith that is in them, and able to combat 
agnostic and atheistic systems of philosophy, which always find 
their way into countries opened up to the mixed influences that 
come from the West. ; 


Criticisms AND ANSWERS. 


It is often said that the work of General Education should 
be left to the government of the country where the mission 
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is located, and that it is not legitimate to use money raised 
for the propagation of Christianity in this way. In reply, we 
might say, that the Christian College and the Government 
College differ so radically, that even if the government were 
putting forth all the energy necessary for the education of 
the youth, in such a country, for instance, as China, still 
there would be great and absolute necessity for the Christian 
College. : ‘ 

In the government institutions, religious education is entirely 
absent, and the training of character is largely neglected. The 
Christian institution, while imparting knowledge, makes its 
chief aim the development in its pupils of the highest form 
of character the world has yet seen—the Christian character. 
Further, the Christian College, because it is supplying a want 
which the people feel, receives their support. The work of 
the missionary is appreciated, and he finds that he can depend, 
to no small degree, upon local support. ‘The pupils are willing 
to pay fees, and the gentry and officials are willing to make 
contributions, and thus more and more the work assumes the 
character of self-support, and need not rely entirely upon the 
generosity of the Church at home. 

A more serious criticism is that only a few of the students 
enter upon the course of preparation for the Ministry. Active 
Evangelistic work calls for a larger number of native helpers, 
and these cannot be produced by this method. The value 
of the education given is so high, and the demand for educated 
men in government employ and in other callings is so great, 
that a large number of the pupils are attracted away from the 
Church. This is undoubtedly true, but on the other hand 
there is a gain in the sort of men who enter the Ministry. 
We may expect greater results from their labour, not because 
they are more highly qualified intellectually, but because their 
hearts will be in their work. It seems to us that, after all, 
what we must aim at in training men to be missionaries to their 
fellow countrymen, is quality rather than quantity. A small 
number of earnest, self-devoted Christian workers will in the 
end accomplish far more than a band of men who work in a 
perfunctory manner, without real missionary enthusiasm. 

‘Thus we would make a strong appeal not for the exclusive, 
but for a larger adoption of the second conception of the 
educational work in missions. It would seem to us to be 
dictated by what has been called Christian Statesmanship in 
missions. 

In our remaining space we will illustrate what we mean, by 


applying these principles to that greatest of missionary fields, 
the work in China. 
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Tue SITUATION. 


In China we are confronted at the present time with a 
remarkable situation, the awakening of a people to a sense 
of the value of what is known as Western Education. The 
Chinese have always placed a high estimate on learning, and 


are a people of splendid intellectual capacity. All the mental | 


force, however, has been expended upon'their ancient classics, 
and the acquirement of a literary style. They believed that 
their ancient books contained a complete system of ethics, 
and a perfect political and social philosophy, and that nothing 
more was requisite. ‘The new conditions, arising from China 
being forced to come into relations with western nations, has 
revealed to them the inadequacy of their own system; and 
the rapid advance of Japan has proved to them that the West 
possesses secrets of power that can no longer be neglected. 
An earnest attempt is in progress to modify the system of 
education in the country, and to gain a knowledge of Western 
science, history, and philosophy. All over the Empire new 
schools and colleges are springing up, and the minds of the 
student class assume a receptive attitude, eager for the acquisi- 
tion of the new knowledge. The renaissance in Europe after 
the fall of Constantinople is a striking historical parallel to 
what is now taking place in the East. 

The Opportunity. ‘This conversion of mind affords a wonder- 
ful opportunity to the Christian Church. Students come 
crowding to the mission schools and colleges, seeking enlighten- 
ment. The demand made upon these institutions is far in 
excess of what they can satisfy. ‘The greater efficiency of the 
Missionary institutions makes them more popular with the 
student class than the government institutions, and the greater 
care paid to the morals of the pupils makes heathen parents 
willing to place their sons under the care of Christian in- 
structors. ‘Thus a large number of the young men, destined 
to take part in the re-shaping of their country, are brought 
under the influences of Christian education. 

Surely wisdom dictates that we should seize the opportunity 
thus given, and even if it requires a large expenditure of 
money and men should strain every effort to make our work 
more. efficient than it is at present, and to accomplish larger 
results. ‘The Christian Church, which has been the pioneer 
in the introduction of this enlightened education, should not 
from any faint-hearted policy lag behind now, but should 
make every effort to maintain its position of leadership. 

What has been accomplished. When we contemplate what 
has been done by the Anglican Communion in China in the 
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way of introducing this enlightened education, we feel bound 
to confess that it seems miserably inadequate, considering the 
opportunities. The American Episcopal Church has two large 
and flourishing colleges—St. John’s, at Shanghai, and the 
Boone College at Wuchang—but the English Church thus far 
has very largely devoted all its strength to the development 
of educational institutions founded for the purpose of training 
men for the Ministry. Trinity College, at Ningpo, has been 
actuated solely by this motive. In Hongkong, and to a certain 
extent in connexion with the $.P.G. Mission in North China, 
the other idea has been developed, but no great educational 
institution on broad lines has thus far been founded. ‘To our 
minds this seems a great weakness, and is one which will lead 
to a loss of influence for the Anglican Communion in China. 

The early Jesuit Missionaries saw the importance of reaching 
through education the higher classes in China, and owed their 
early success in no small degree to their scientific and educa- 
tional work. 

If the Anglican Communion wishes to influence the minds 
of the leaders of the new China, it should be doing more in 
the building up of this educational work, of so great value 
both to State and Church. 

It is remarkably strange that in this work of the intellectual 
enlightenment of China, the English Nation has played so 
small a part. Of the fourteen missionary institutions, which 
may be ranked as colleges, as many as twelve have been founded 
by American Missionaries. 

The Work at St. Fobn’s. Perhaps by way of illustration 
I may be permitted to refer to my own college, in order to 
make clear the wide door of opportunity now opened to work 
of this character. There are now 310 students in residence. 
At each Entrance Examination four-fifths of the applicants 
have to be turned away owing to lack of dormitory accom- 
modation. 

In addition to the Preparatory Department, there is a general 
College Course of four years, and: Theological and Medical 
Departments, each with a small number of students. 

The tuition fees paid by the students amount to $20,000 
a year, relieving the home Church of a large part of the cost 
of current expenses. Eight professors, giving instruction in 
the higher branches, are on the foreign faculty. 

A very large number of the graduates are engaged in teach- 
ing in the new government schools and colleges ; others are 
employed as interpreters and secretaries to the high officials ; 
and about forty are pursuing further courses of study in 
England or America, fitting themselves to be of greater value 
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to their country. About one-third of the students are members 
of the Christian Church. All alike receive careful Christian 
instruction throughout'their whole course. The influence of 
the college, through its graduates, is increasing year by year 
throughout the Empire. 

What might be done. It would seem to the writer that the 
importance, value, and opportunities of the educational work 
should be weighed carefully by those who have the direction 
of the policy of the missions of our Communion. 

We would like to see some plan like the following carried 
into effect. ‘Through a union of the two branches of the 
Anglican Communion now working in China, a great Christian 
University should be founded, supported by both Churches, 
and having on its faculty an equal number of English and 
American professors. Neither the English nor American 
system of education should be carried out in its entirety, 
but both should be modified so as to put the work completely 
in line with the system introduced by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Such an institution would in time become a Christian 
Oxford or a Christian Harvard, containing a complete system 
of professional and scientific schools, and would be a great 
gift of the Anglican Communion to China, helping in the 
uplift of the nation, and aiding both directly and indirectly 
in the christianizing of this ancient civilization. ‘There is not 
sufficient space to elaborate the details of such a scheme. We 
leave it for the earnest consideration of those who are planning 
how best to extend the priceless blessing of the Religion of 
Jesus Christ in the Empire of China. 
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SOME OF THE NEEDS AND 
DIFFICULTIES OF MEDICAL WORK 
FOR WOMEN IN CHINA © 


By Dr. ANGIE M. MYERS 


St. Enizaseru’s Hosprrar, American Cuurcyu Mission, 
Avenue Roap, SHANGHAI 


To the world at large there is no form of mission work that 
appeals so universally as that which we call medical missions. 
For whatever men may argue as to the intellects or souls of the 
inhabitants of non-Christian lands, rfo one can deny that their 
bodies are in dire need of scientific and efficient help, and the 
medical missionary comes to give that help as far as in him lies. 
There is the danger that he may become engrossed in the 
purely medical and surgical part of his work to the exclusion of 
the evangelistic side, but those who have seen something of the 
work at first hand must feel that as a whole missionary physicians 
are deeply interested in the souls as well as the bodies of their 
patients. 

There is no branch of mission work where it is harder to see 
definite spiritual results than this work. So many patients come 
once to the dispensary, hear a little and go away, often not 
understanding even the little they hear. Or if they come to 
stay in the hospital they may stay only a few days, or if they 
stay longer they may be too ill to understand. Or suppose an 
ignorant woman comes, whose heart ‘is touched and who is 
willing to receive the truth: perhaps she stays as long as 
a month and then goes home into a village where there are no 
Christians, and into a family where her new opinions are ridi- 
culed and she herself persecuted if she persists in them. It is 
not strange if the little blade just coming up withers away and 
never bears fruit. 

But in the face of these very practical difficulties we have the 
comfort of knowing that there is no object-lesson to the heathen 
mind more far-reaching in its effect than a hospital or dispensary 
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where love is the motive power. For, in spite of prejudice and 
superstition, and an almost incredible power of misunder- 
standing the simplest acts, our heathen neighbours are shrewd 
judges of character, and they are quick to see whether we really 
follow the Lover of men, who went about doing good and 
healing the sick. 

Other difficulties meet us on all sides. It is very hard to get 
good helpers, and this difficulty applies much more in women’s 
hospitals than in men’s, for Chinese women of suitable age 
and ability are most of them married and in homes of their 
own. So we must either take young unmarried girls, on whom 
it is hard to put too much responsibility, or older women who 
are often exasperatingly slow to learn. And when we get 
helpers more or less suitable, and patiently spend two or three 
years training them into‘ usefulness and efliciency, then they 
may leave us, often with no idea of waiting till there is some one 
to take their places, and we are left to begin over again at the 
beginning. On the other hand, young Chinese women make 
good assistants and can be trained as nurses or assistant doctors, 
and, when willing and faithful, are an incalculable help to the 
foreign doctor in dealing with the patients as well as in the 
actual medical and surgical work of the hospital and dispensary. 

The patients themselves are of all sorts and kinds. It is often 
hard to persuade them to do the simplest things in the hospital 
routine, such as bathing or putting on hospital clothes, and 
cold baths in fevers are their special abomination. And it often 
happens that at the most critical moment the patient or her 
friends get exceedingly dissatisfied, and, in spite of urgent warn- 
ings and even earnest entreaties, carry off the patient to get 
treatment from a Chinese doctor. - After eight years in China, 
for the first time in my experience, I have found parents willing 
to leave a child in the hospital as many months as may be 
necessary to cure a case of tuberculosis of the knee. When 
some case is particularly trying one thinks of former hospital 
experiences, and decides that altogether, taking into con- 
sideration the very limited advantages and enlightenment of 
most of the Chinese, they are not much more aggravating than 
average patients in hospitals at home. When they do stay 
and get well they are so glad and grateful that we are repaid 
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for ail the difficulties and discomforts we meet. To have a poor 
old woman come in blind with cataract and send her home see- 
ing is a great joy to both doctor and patient. 

In face of the difficulties of our work and the condition of 
the people of this land, what do we need in our work? We 
need, first of all, more women-doctors and nurses. We want 
many more and we want the best :—women trained to the 
highest point of efficiency that they may be able to cope with 
the extreme forms of disease which tax the skill of the best of 
us, and which many of us must treat as well as we can with no 
one to consult with or help us. The Chinese often wait till 
they have tried every other means and till the patient is at 
death’s door before they bring her to the foreign doctor. If 
we can cure these difficult cases we have done much to’ensure 
their confidence in us for the future. If we fail in these cases 
they think we can do no more than their own doctors. We 
need women who are not only well trained, but who are also 
gentle and tactful and filled with the spirit of Christ, that they 
may be able to work in harmony with their fellow missionaries 
and with the Chinese. We need enough to put at least two 
doctors at each centre, that they may have the help of a divided 
responsibility, and that the work need not stop when one of 
them is home on furlough. We need enough women to put 
two doctors at every centre where there is no other women’s 
hospital ; for though some Chinese women will let foreign men 
attend them, especially at open ports where there has been 
longer contact with foreigners, there are many women who 
would rather die than see a foreign doctor who was not a 
woman. 

The other great need of the work is that our hospitals shall 
be thoroughly equipped ; and we need this for the same reasons 

‘that we need well-equipped doctors, that we may do our best 
for our patients and not lose their lives nor our prestige for 
the lack of necessary appliances. We need to keep up the 
standard of our hospitals, not to give the doctors the satis- 
faction of doing good work instead of using slipshod methods, 
not for the value of our reputations for our own sakes, but 
because the Chinese are more willing to come to a hospital 
where the reputation is that the patients get well. 
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One more reason why we need well-equipped hospitals with 
a sufficient staff is to train the Chinese for the day when we 
can hand the work over to them and retire from the field. 
That day is far in the future, but it is the goal towards which 
“we must aim. We must therefore train Chinese women as 
nurses and doctors, and we must train them thoroughly. To 
give them a thorough training and to give them a standard 
for their own work in the future, we need a thorough, first- 
class work of our own, for it will be almost impossible for them 
to rise beyond the standard that we are setting for them. 


¢ 
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WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL WORK 
IN NATIVE MISSIONS ABROAD 


By MRS. ROXBURGH, or Ruopesta, Sourn Arrica 


For many years there has been a constant cry for Workers in the 
Mission Field, and that cry has been directed most frequently to men. 
Every bishop who comes home from the field of the Church’s labours 
abroad is understood to require help in two forms—‘“‘ men and 
money.”—That is the generalimpression : that is the cry of the manin 
the street. 

The object of this paper is to show that the most pressing need is 
not men and money, but women, and secondly, that the best and most 
useful sort of women, are those who can give industrial training to 
the native women. For example. What is the natural and almost 
inevitable result, if a native “‘ boy ”—as all native men are called in 
South Africa—from the mission station at St. Augustine’s, Penhalonga, 
Rhodesia, after five years Christian instruction and industrial training, 
and eventually Baptism, marries a heathen native woman? It would 
be indeed a surprising thing were he not, in an incredibly short time, 
to lapse back into that state of heathen blackness from which the 
patience and love and devotion of that little band of missionaries have 
rescued him. Woman’s influence, even amongst the native tribes, 
is as great almost as it can be wherever she chooses to exercise it. 

It would be a difficuit, nay, almost an impossible thing to describe 
fully the position of utter degradation the Kaffir woman holds. It is 
as impossible for a native girl to grow into a pure woman as it would 
be for her to change her complexion ; for, from the beginning she is 
instructed by old women, actually set apart for the purpose, in all that 
is low and bestial and degraded, with as much care, indeed alas! moré 
care, than is the average English child in all that is pure and holy. 
No girl child is permitted a choice in this. She must know all that is 
worst for her to know, and all that is mos,repugnant to our high ideal 
of womanhood. Instead of being pure, she is foul; instead of being 
modest, she is brazen ; instead of becoming a being who has the power 
of placing a man on a higher level than his own, she has developed 
every capacity that must drag him down. 

And this is the result of her education—not what God ever intended 
her to be. Therefore, not only for her own sake, but for the sake of 
the man she marries, especially if he be a Christian, and for her children, 
we must recognize how supremely important it is that this revolting 
system of education, so characteristically part of their national life, 
and as consistently applied from generation to generation, should be 


altered. 
And for this great and tremendously important work women are 
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required. It is impossible for men missionaries to do it, for they 
cannot get into the inner life of a woman as another woman can. 
And until the native woman is civilized the progress of the 
whole of that vast and productive country is retarded, for we know 
that woman’s position is a task of civilization. Iam happy to be able 
to say that there is, as some readers of this paper may know, a mission 
house for women, attached to St. Augustine’s, Penhalonga. When 
I was there, some three or four years ago, Mother Annie, who is in 
charge, had one English lady to help her, and about twenty or twenty- 
five native girls. Now there are‘four ladies and from sixty to eighty 
girls, who are taught to cook and sew, nurse and wash, cultivate their 
gardens, and become useful members of the community. Very happy 
they are in it all, but many, alas! the little mission is continually 
having to refuse because of lack of workers and lack of money. 

The change from heathenism to Christianity is quite a wonderfully 
beautiful thing. All that fear, which becomes part of themselves, 
because of their tremendous belief in superstitions and witchcraft, 
dies gradually away and leaves behind a look of joy and relief in their 
nice black faces. ‘To give an illustration of their superstition and the 
length of self-sacrifice to which it leads them, let me mention an 
incident that happened whilst I was visiting some friends who lived 
at a goldmine. ‘Two or three frightened boys came running over 
from a native kraal or village, and begged my friend to go back and 
help them in some matter, the nature of which it was impossible for 
him to gather. He at first refused, but eventually went, for he was 
the ‘‘ Boss” man of that district, and thought possibly some trouble 
might be brewing. On arrival he found that a poor old woman had 
hanged herself a day or two previously, and was still dangling from 
the tree on the little rock kopje. It appeared that sickness had been 
going through the kraal and the natives decided it must be due to some 
evil spirit. Last of all, it attacked the old woman, and she, presenting 
herself before her family and chief men, declared herself willing to 
kill herself if this should be the wish of her people, and thus destroy 
the magic. Her daughter calmly said that it would be the best 
arrangement, and a good thing if she were to do so. Whereupon, the 
poor old soul went straight away to her death. And since no native 
can be induced to touch the body of a suicide, who is believed to have 
had contact with an evil spirit, and since, from sanitary reasons, it was 
advisable she should no longer be permitted to dangle in her ghastly 
loneliness from that tree, they had come to the Boss to perform this 
office for them. It need hardly be said that he ordered two or three 
trembling boys in no gentle tones to do it themselves. If fear of 
witchcraft and superstition can have this power, surely the power of 
Christianity can do more. 

Now, if we are to make Christianity a complete success to the 
natives, we must lead them on to something more than mere psalm- 
singing. It is no use at all teaching them only the theory of religion ; 
they must be taught to do something ; we must instil into them the 
spirit of service, the only really effectual and worthy result of religious 
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‘teaching. ‘This has been recognized as essential in the work amongst 
the men ; is it not equally so in the work amongst women? Eventually 
the native man must forsake his huts for a house, if he is to count for 
anything at all, and his home must be kept clean, his children clothed 
and cared for, and his creature comforts attended to. And this is 
obviously the wife’s duty. But how, if she has never been taught, can 
she do it? With the march of civilization, and the invasion of South 
Africa by the white man, consequent on industrial pressure and other 
causes equally inevitable, the native must conform to his circum- 
stances, and fit himself into his place in the new environment in which 
he is beginning to find himself. He cannot occupy enough land on 
which to erect a separate hut for each wife ; he must be content with 
one home, not many. 

It has been the custom for these native men to have as many wives 
as they have the inclination to possess, or cattle wherewith to buy. We 
hear nothing of domestic disturbances. Nevertheless, it is no uncom- 
mon thing, on visiting a kraal, to see three or four woolly black heads 
thrust out of the openings of as many huts, screeching at each other 
in unparliamentary language, though they usually remain at a safe 
distance. 

Apart from any higher reason, polygamy is really impracticable. It 
doesn’t act. Remember the case of King Dinizulu, son and heir of 
King Cetewayo, whom Mr. Rhodes had sent to Cape ‘Town, and 
afterwards to St. Helena, to be educated in the same way that any 
English gentleman might educate his son, taught to be moral and 
clean-minded, to know the Bible, and generally elevate his standards 
of life, in the hope that he might be prepared, when the time came, 
to rule his people wisely and well. When he did return to his country 
the first thing that happened was the presentation by all his chiefs of 
their daughters who had been betrothed to him since they were two 
or three years of age. Zhen he found himself face to face with the 
great question of refusing or accepting them, the keystone of the whole 
question of his education. He succumbed and took the wives, and the 
result of this has been disaster. For he is to-day, one of those bestial, 
brutish characters one sometimes reads of, but happily seldom meets—a 
calamity tohis people and hiscountry. Had hebeen married to a decent 
Christian girl, bloodshed, rebellion, and murder would have been averted 
in Zululand. Another point to be emphasized, is the fact that prac- 
tically all the domestic work of South Africa is done by men. Ifa lady 
is ill and unable to come downstairs, or I should say, into the living 
rooms, for there are but few upstairs, she is waited on bya man. Ifshe 
is unable to bathe and dress her little daughter, the only person there 
is to do it isa man. Ineed make no.comment upon this. It speaks 
eloquently for itself, and demands righting. 

These and many other unsuitable offices are performed by men, 
just because the women are too ignorant and too degraded to be able 
to do them. 

This state of things must inevitably eventually be altered; and so 
long as we close our eyes to the great and pressing need of women 
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missionaries amongst native women, so long as we neglect to send 
them out, or go ourselves, just so long are we retarding the progress of 
Christianity and civilization, and handicapping most seriously the 
mission work amongst men. Please do not imagine I think men mis- 
sionaries unimportant, we know their value is priceless. But we must 
also get it well into our minds, and lay it very close to our hearts, that 
the cry for women workers in the mission field abroad is as important. 
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THE EDIFICATION OF CONVERTS 


By THE Rev. L. B. RIDGELY, Wucuane, CuHina 


I. PRINCIPLES 


In the Missionary Conference held at Shanghai, China, in 1890, the 
Rey. Mr. Yen, a priest of the American Church Mission, a native 
Chinese, made a remark to this effect :—‘‘ That it is easy enough to 
win converts in China, but to make good Christians of such, after they 
are converted, is a very difficult matter.” The same thing is true in 
Christian lands. It is comparatively easy to bring persons to Baptism 
and to Confirmation, but it is difficult to make good, working, and 
stable Christians of them afterward. Yet the edification of the Christian. 
and the convert is a thing as vitally important as the conversion. The 
theory of Christian life is not that souls are like coins in a mint, to 
receive a stamp in Baptism, and then be laid on one side as finished ; but 
that Baptism is a birth, and the soul in it simply begins a course of 
progress which is to end only in “‘ the fullness of the measure of the 
stature of the Christ”. This is the theory on which the Anglican 
Church works when she provides a Catechism “ to be learned of every 
person before he be brought to be Confirmed by the Bishop ’’, and when, 
in the Office of Confirmation she puts on the lips of her Bishops this 
prayer for each of those who are being Confirmed :—“ that he may 
continue Thine for ever, and daily increase in Thy Holy Spirit more and 
more till he come to Thine everlasting Kingdom.” 

It has perhaps been a fault of mission work in all lands,—and not 
only among Roman Catholics and Protestants, but also among our 
own missionaries,—that they have not sufficiently perfected this work 
of the after edification. The result of such neglect is, inevitably, a 
falling away of some, and a useless and harmless continuance of others. 
But the work of edification, hard as it is at home, is still harder in lands 
where there is no Christian atmosphere and no Christian civilization 
and habitude to keep men, as at home, even unconsciously Christian 
in action, and where, moreover, along with the special need for teachers, 
there is a special lack of workers, and pastors must be few ; where, too, 
the differences of race and of temperament make the application of 
principles more difficult. 

Yet, with all this, the means for edification of converts must be, 
generically, the same abroad as at home, because humanity is generically 
the same. It will, therefore, be worth while to consider what methods 
are used at home, and then to see how far these can be and are being 
applied on the mission field. 


II. MetHops :—AtT Home 


In parish work at home there are six lines at least along which the 


pastor usually works for this end. 
The first, naturally, is that indicated by the Prayer Book, the culti- 
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vation of a habit of frequent and regular attendance at the Holy Com- 
munion, and in careful preparation for Communion and careful following 
up of Communions with the right sort of Thanksgiving and Meditation. 

The second is the line of Private Devotion and Family Prayer. 

The third is the line of Bible study. 

The fourth the line of other spiritual reading. 

The fifth the line of active work in the parish. 

The sixth the line of association with other workers and fellow 
Christians. 


‘III. Meruops :—InN THE FIELD 


Now whatever other special methods may be found desirable and 
practicable in mission fields, it would seem as if none of these six should 
be neglected. And, as a matter of fact, it is probable that all the 
foreign fields will testify that all these methods are being appealed to in 
varying ways and with varying results, according to circumstances. 
This paper, being written in the midst of China, naturally adduces the 
facts of the China field in judging the value and effects of these various 
methods, but the experience of the writer for eight years in the work 
in the newer communities of Western America supports the same 
conclusions. 

(1) Holy Communion. First, then, in regard to the matter of the 
Holy Communion, if the scheme provided for in the Prayer Book,—of 
a Communion service for every Lord’s Day and greater Holy day,— 
be carried out, communicants will, almost inevitably, receive more 
frequently. In a heathen land there is reason to think that for special 
reasons that simple ‘‘ preaching ’’ service of the Holy Eucharist, which 
“ proclaims the Lord’s Death’’, and is so unvarying, with only its brief 
Gospel and Epistle and Collect changing from week to week, is more 
effective as an instrument of education than the more complicated 
service of Morning and Evening Prayer, with their many Psalms and 
long Lessons, which, to men raw or recently brought in from heathenism, 
are not always intelligible and edifying. 

But if Communions are, thus, to be more frequent, it is all the more 
necessary that there should be special provision for receiving and for 
following up the reception of that Sacrament. The reading of the long 
Exhortation in full, at least before the great Feasts, should accomplish 
something in this direction, especially if individuals can be brought to 
carry out the suggestions made in it, and to really consult their pastors 
in regard to their own spiritual life. But there are many who, for 
various reasons, will not do that, and yet, in a heathen country, among 
a generation new in the Church, it is most likely that many, if left to 
themselves, will hardly know how to make a profitable preparation for 
Communion. 

For this reason, it has been found profitable in some stations in China 
to provide special services of exhortation, self-examination, and prayer 
on the Eves of Great Feasts,—a custom that is being adopted more 
and more at home, even in great parishes.in the wealthiest and most 
cultured districts of large cities. But, in addition to this, it has been 
found profitable in some places to preface the Holy Communion Service, 
when it is held by itself, and at an early hour in the morning, with a 
service of self-examination and special prayer or the Litany. In this 
way one 1s assured that those who come to receive shall never come with- 
out at least being made to pause and think of the right way of prepara- 
tion, and the real meaning and value of the service. 

In the same way it has been found profitable in some places, to keep 
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the congregation for at least a few minutes after the service, and say 
with them a Psalm and a Thanksgiving, before they go out to the noisy 
life of the street, or to the social chat of the ‘‘ Guest Room ’’—which is 
a feature of our Chinese Church life. 

(2) Private Devotion and Family Prayer. This side of the Christian 
life is, perhaps, more difficult to build up in a heathen land than in 
a Christian land, because, on the one hand, the relatives and the mem- 
bers of the family circle are so often not in sympathy, or are even hostile. 
In a land like China, where the family is a large unbroken household, 
including several generations, and all subject to the Elder of the Family, 
who may be a violent heathen, it is often impracticable to have family 
prayer, except perhaps secretly, man and wife alone together. And, 
on the other hand, even where it might be practicable it is a matter of 
long education to teach one newly-born from the unspiritual life of 
heathenism how to pray, either with his people or for himself. 

The Office of Family Prayer as provided in the American Prayer Book, 
and translated into Chinese, has been a great help to us in this matter, 
and helps to prove the wisdom of Morrison, who, Scotch Presbyterian 
though he was, set to work first of all to translate into Chinese the 
Prayer Book, that the devotional expression of this newly converted 
people might be cast in good forms. 

That Christians need to exercise themselves in the practice of private 
prayer, and specially of intercession, goes almost without saying: that 
many of our converts have not yet grasped the idea is to be feared. 
One of our Bishops recently asked one of the Christians at a certain 
station if he were accustomed to pray for his pastor and for the Church 
and for his fellow Christians, and he answered,—“I thought that 
was the Catechist’s duty!’’ It is to be feared that there are some of our 
Christians at home who in much the same way leave the duty of inter- 
cessions to the pastor. Yet there can be but little wholesome growth 
in spiritual life for the Christian unless he lives up to St. Paul’s exhorta- 
tion ‘‘ that supplication, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be 
made for all men ’’, and this “ first of all ”’. 

(3) Study of Scripture. It must never be forgotten that an immense 
part of the upbuilding of the members of the congregation depends 
upon the preaching they hear from the pulpit, even although they may 
not definitely remember the words or the outlines of the sermons. For 
this reason it is important that sermons be something more than mere 
interesting talks or exciting appeals to emotion. In the pulpit the 
pastor has opportunity to do two important things. He may on the 
one hand give definite and systematic doctrinal teaching, and he may on 
the other expound Scripture. If clergy would seize more fully this 
opportunity of familiarizing their people with the Scriptures, explain- 
ing the lessons that have been read at the lectern, taking up whole 
passages and whole books, as well as mere texts, a great work might 
be done for the “edifying”’ of the people along this most important 
line—which the English Church should certainly never undervalue—the 
line of Scripture study. 

But Scripture study is not to be confined to the mere hearing 
of sermons. It is an important part of upbuilding that Christians 
should be taught to study the Bible themselves. Whether it 
is easier to cultivate this among Christians in a new land than 
among Christians at home may be a question. The Bible is 
often, to men at home, an old book that has lost its interest. To 
the newly converted heathen it is a new book, and often intensely 
interesting. Yet it is not so easy as it might seem to train 
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Christians in the study of it, for the lives of the poor in heathen lands 
are, as at home, very full of work, and even in China the proportion of 
those who cannot read or who can only read the simplest things, is, 
especially among the women, very large. There is the twofold diffi- 
culty, first, of getting people to read at allin their homes, and, second, of 
making sure that they understand what they read, which is not merely 
new thought to them, but is cast in an unusual mould, because translated 
from a foreign tongue. 

The effort to meet this difficulty is made at home by providing Bible 
Classes and special meetings during the week; and the same method 
has been tried here. The drawbacks are the same. It is impossible to 
get all who come to Sunday Services to come again to week-day classes 
and meetings. A most interesting and promising plan for overcoming 
this difficulty has been in operation at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Hankow, 
among the Chinese congregation, and has proved a very great success, 
so far as it can now be judged. Immediately after the 11 a.m. service 
on Sundays, the whole congregation—men, women, and children—is 
organized into a Sunday School, divided into classes according to their 
various capacities, and meeting in different parts of the church and the 
parish buildings. After an hour or more of such work, all reassemble in 
the church for Evensong, which, without any sermon, ends the day. 
It has been found that nearly the whole congregation remains for this 
school work, and that all seem to enjoy it. A class is held on one 
evening of the week for the teachers of this Sunday School, at which 
the lessons—a specially prepared course—are studied in advance, 
under direction. It must be remembered that in China the morning 
meal of all the people is at about 10 a.m., and the evening meal at 4 or 
5 p.m., with no noon meal between, so that the whole scheme of service 
and school fits in well without wearying any one, occupies the time 
profitably, and allows a short time for rest and friendly talk between 
Morning Service and Sunday School. 

Sunday School work along other and more usual and conventional 
lines is not as yet practicable everywhere in China, though it is being 
more and more developed. Now that government schools are making 
a holiday of Sunday—as Japan does—there is much more place for 
such work. Under ordinary circumstances, up to the present time, it 
was difficult to get any children out to a Sunday School, except those 
who attended the mission schools, because other children either attended 
heathen schools or worked for heathen employers, and so in either case 
had no holiday., 

There is, of course, need not only for schools, but also for books 
explaining Holy Scripture, which those who can read might study for 
themselves at home. But this leads to another theme. , 

(4) Devotional Reading. If it be difficult to cultivate the habit of 
Scripture reading among the heathen, it might seem that the cultivation 
of devotional reading would be yet more so. And it is true that for the 
uncultured convert itis. But it must not be forgotten that, in China at 
least, there is a very large percentage of people who read, and who enjoy 
reading, and who are therefore capable of taking in a large amount of 
spiritual culture through books. The enormous sale of books and 
tracts by the various Tract Societies proves this, and there are abundant 
proofs that such printed literature has permanent and far-reaching 
effect. It becomes, then, a matter of great importance that we should 
have devotional literature of the highest type to circulate among the 
people in such a land, should supply and equip men specially for that 
work of preparing such literature, and should try to keep our converts 
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continually using it. It should also be remembered, by the way, that 
a literature written for and by the Chinese, or any other nation, in their 
own tongue will be more readily understood aud appropriated by them, 
as a rule, than the mere direct translations whether of Bible or of other 
religious books. 

There is, however, one line along which this work of private study in 
religious truth can be carried on better, and to a more advanced degree, 
namely, among the Clergy, Catechists, and School Teachers of the 
native Church. In the Missionary District of Hankow, courses of 
advanced reading have been already outlined for those who have been 
already ordained. (This is true also in the Methodist Missions and 
among the Methodists in the United States.) Besides this, a regular 
course of reading, examination, and promotion to advanced grade and 
higher salary has been now put into operation for Catechists and 
School Teachers. This, of course, tends to increase the efficiency of 
these official elements in the Church life, and so, it is hoped, is a real 
building up and “ edification ’’. 

Efforts to keep the Christian thinking and growing, however, should 
not stop here. Periodical or occasional Conferences should be held, in 
which, if possible, laymen too might take part by presenting papers or 
joining in discussions, while Clergy—and especially the Bishops—can 
use the opportunity for impressing lessons ‘‘new and old’’’. Such con- 
ferences are, in one form or other, coming to be more and more a part 
of the life of the Mission Church. 

(5) Work. But the experience of every Parish Priest at home will 
probably endorse this further conclusion,—that for real, solid edification 
and building up, there are few things in the way of outward method 
more effective than setting a man to work at something in the Church. 
Those who have worked as Missionary Priests in the ends of the earth 
and met there all sorts and conditions of men, English, and of other 
nations, know what it means to a man to have sung in his boyhood in the 
choir of his cathedral or his parish church at home. Those boys some- 
times wander from the right way, but they never forget, they rarely fail 
to return, and they have often proved a tower of strength to the mis- 
sionary, labouring far away in a godless community. It means much, 
then, for the upbuilding of the spiritual life of boys and men in mission 
fields if we can bring them in to sing in choirs, to act as servers and 
helpers in the public service, and, as they grow older, todo other sorts of 
work. For example, work such as that of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association can be done—and done within the sphere of the Church, in 
China. That famous Association was begun by a Churchman, and, 
with right supervision, can do a work in the Church. This has been 
proved at the Boone School and College, in Wuchang, China, where 
a little group of men, formed into a Christian Association, has, during 
the last two or three years, done a notable work, carrying on Bible Classes, 
in which there has been remarkable interest—heathen and Christian 
pupils alike attending them in surprising numbers. They have also 
opened a reading room which has been of great use, and have held devo- 
tional meetings which have stirred great interest. The offers of men 
for Baptism and for Confirmation, and the number of those who have 
begun to study carefully the Christian religion have been remarkable, 
and the increase of interest in the religious side of life still more so. 
But most satisfactory of all has been the effect on the religious life of 
the workers in the Association themselves. 

In the same way it is a great step in the upbuilding of a Christian’s 
character, whether man or woman, if he or she can be brought totake work 
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asaSunday School teacher. The experience in the Cathedral at Hankow, 
spoken of above, is an illustration of this. True, the well-known assort- 
ment of men in China into the scholar, farmer, artisan, and merchant 
classes might seem to stand in the way of this,—as the Caste system in 
India would seem to do,—but in fact this is not so in China, for every 
one respects the man or the woman who knows enough to teach, so 
that the occupation of that position confers a sense of dignity and 
responsibility and stimulates also the members of the class. 

For women, in China and probably in most non-Christian lands, the 
field for such work is narrower; yet it is rapidly enlarging, and will 
enlarge, and should be enlarged, for the sake both of the women and the 
men. Even now they can often be used as teachers in Sunday School 
and in Doctrine. The pupils in our schools ought to be soused. And, 
besides this, here in China, already we have flourishing ‘“ Women’s 
Auxiliaries’ and Mission Classes in at least a few places. In such 
classes and auxiliaries, the women not only get the benefit of knowing 
how the Kingdom is growing in the rest of the world, but also the 
blessing of working for the spread of the Kingdom. And indeed the 
exhibition of a real missionary interest in the rest of the world among 
the women of these newly converted lands is surprising and often 
pathetic. They are eager to send offerings of their hard-earned money 
to the Missionary Societies in our Home Lands. 

A propos of this, the boys of the Boone School, too, have for several 
years maintained a Missionary Society, which has met regularly to study 
the work done in other lands, and for a time, at least, supported 
a scholarship in one of the Mission Schools in India. And it is much to 
the point to notice that the members of that society have, almost all of 
them, offered themselves for Holy Orders. Some of them are now in 
the Theological Seminary, some are to enter this year, and some will 
come on later. 

(6) Association. Finally, a most important element in the edification 
of converts, as of all Christians, is the fostering of fellowship, in associa- 
tion with fellow Christians. 

This idea is one that may easily be and often has been over-worked 
and wrongly applied. Yet the fact remains that it is a Christian and 
a Pauline idea that perfection of human character can only be attained 
in association, and the very word ‘“‘ fellowship ”’ is an important one in 
the writings of both St. Paul and St. John. 

The trouble that has often risen in the application of the principle 
has been that the idea of mere “ sociability ’’ and social life, in what is 
often called by a sort of technical name, “‘ society,’’ has been substituted 
for the idea of ‘‘ association’’. The fact that human beings differ in 
taste and in temperament as well as in the type of their learning and 
their culture and acquisition, even where they are equally ‘‘ well-born ”’ 
and “ well-educated ”’, as we usually employ those terms, will probably 
involve for ever the result that human society must fall naturally into 
circles, even in the Kingdom of God ; and it does not follow as a result 
of the Gospel of Christ, that I must necessarily be found at your dinners 
and your teas, in the circle of your intimate friends. It is true that 
Christianity must inevitably break down the barriers that separate 
non-Christian communities iito unsympathetic, non-communicating, 
and even hostile castes and divisions; but it accomplishes this by 
undermining prejudices, by opening eyes to mutual relationships, by 
cultivating a Christian Love, by leading*all to realize that they are 
members of one body, and that the interest of each is the interest of all, 
and by teaching all to labour for the joy and profit of each. Though 
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I realize that my head and my foot are equally parts of my body, I do 
not therefore need to put my foot in my mouth; and neither is it 
necessary that all the members of the Body of Christ should unite with 
one another in social entertainments or in marriage irrespective of tem- 
peramental and educational and racial congruity. 

The real association of Christians must come along the lines in which 
they can and do “have all things in common ”’, i.e. in Worship and 
in Work. 

In worship, the common Church and the common Altar, where all 
classes alike meet and receive the common Benediction, is itself both an 
object lesson and an actual practice in association. And it has immense 
effect, especially in such countries as India and China, and in all lands 
where the evils of Caste and of Class pride have to be dealt with. This 
is a silent and natural method of edification which is inseparable from 
Christianity, and which takes care of itself, to a certain extent, though 
the methods of carrying out the ideal of Common Worship and the ways 
of enforcing the truth that underlies it require to be studied in every 
new land. ‘ 

It would seem that the great thing we have to do, then, in this matter, 
is to associate converts together in the accomplishing of Christian work. 
One of the greatest values that accrues to the Christian fromm work in 
choir or Sunday School or guild, or leagues of prayer, or other sodalities 
and societies, is that he not merely finds an interest and gains new know- 
ledge through the necessary study, but that he must meet with fellow- 
workers in the discussion of the work, in the business meetings, and in 
the execution of various plans. 

It seems well worth while to consider whether Wesley’s plan of 
“ Classes ’’ might not be profitably worked out in connexion with the 
Church’s Missions in some foreign lands. Is it not possible that along 
that line, without traversing the limitations of temperament or of 
social gravitation, we may bring Christians into groups which will 
prove edifying because the members are charged with a sense of responsi- 
bility and kept in a state of mutual understanding and sympathy ? 
Certainly it would seem as if such a system would be helpful in a new 
land where Clergy are few and where Christians, moving away from 
the Christian centre, are so often lost to the sight of the Church. 

But, whatever may be thought of that kind of association, the other 
fact remains, that by working with others we get more real edification 
than in the mere study of books and meditation upon truth. ‘‘ Know- 
ledge puffeth up, but Charity buildeth up,” and nowhere do we learn 
Charity better than in working with people who have the same ends in 
view but differ from us in their ideas of the way of reaching those ends. 
We learn humility as we see how, often, their way is better than ours, 
we learn patience as we see our faults reflected in them, learn a wider 
kindness as we see virtues in them that we had not suspected, we gain 
a wider hope as we see how many other people there are besides our- 
selves that have right ideas and high ideals ; and we get the invaluable 
education of seeing other points of view, revelations of truth and beauty 
that God has given to other men as well as to ourselves. 

So it is that there grows out of such association in work a mutual 
understanding among Christians, which is to each one a new revelation 
of man and a new revelation of God. So it is that we come, not alone, 
but “‘ with all the saints ’’, to comprehend,—i.e. to join with them in 
grasping,—the Love of Christ, which passeth all mere knowledge for any 
individual man. 

And from such working together, more perhaps than from any other 
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method, results a Church at home growing and fruitful and firmly 
rooted, and a Church in mission lands not looking for outward profit, 
not dependent on foreign aid, not dependent on foreign Clergy, but 
autonomous, harmonious, self-propagating and reaching out to convert 
the rest of the world, while yet remaining firm and unshaken, because 
it is indeed not only attached to the Christ and bearing His Name, but 
is in fact, ‘‘ built up in Him,” “an habitation of God, through the 
Spirit,” a Church not only truly edified but also truly edifying. 
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MISSIONARY METHODS 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
IN INDIA 
FROM A MISSIONARY POINT OF VIEW 
By MISS A. M. SMITH 
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Tuere is, I believe, no subject more important for the future of 
Christianity in India than the education of girls. Our faith will have 
to fight its way here against Hinduism and Mohammedanism in their 
old and renewed forms, and I think that of all the blessings which our 
Lord brought to humanity, there is none in which the superiority of 
Christianity to other religions is more evident than in the dignity, 
beauty of character, and power to which women may rise as members 
of the Christian Church. 

Missionaries have always taken the lead in the education of girls, 
and if Hindus and Mohammedans are now to some extent awaking to 
a desire that their women should be raised out of the state of ignorance 
and degradation in which they have been bound for centuries, few 
can doubt that it is through the direct or indirect influence of Chris- 
tianity. 

And they certainly are awaking. About a year ago, two Brahmin 
ladies, from the College of the Maharani of Mysore, took the degree 
of B.A. at Madras—a significant fact, showing a remarkable change 
among those who have been taught to look upon woman as “ the weak 
thing ” scarcely better than an animal. In many places Hindus and 
Mohammedans are trying to establish schools of their own to draw 
away their girls from mission schools. ‘To these efforts our impartial 
Government will give every assistance, and it is possible that before 
very long the education of Hindu and Mohammedan girls may pass 
out of the hands of missionaries. 

But if this should be the case, with all the more energy and devotion 
should we do our utmost for the Christian girls of this land, that they 
may rise as far as possible to the ideal we see before them. 

Intouchingupon a few of the problems connected with the education 
of girls my earnest desire is not to lead to mere discussion of the difh- 
culties at home, but to persuade some who feel our responsibility as 
English Christian women for the future of India, to come and take 
a men in the work, ‘ 

What is to be our aim in their education? Should it be, in the 
ge place, to train them as workers in the Church, teachers, Bible 
women, hospital assistants, or to fit them for home life, that they may) 
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be good wives and mothers? The one aim need not altogether exclude 
the other, but one or the other must be rather subordinate in our own 
minds as their teachers. Experience leads us to see that for the large 
majority of Indian girls it is healthier and happier that they should 
be married at an earlier age than is the custom with us. Though here 
and there one may desire to remain unmarried, and to give herself to 
Church work, this will be very rare. Custom for generations and 
public opinion cannot be altered very quickly, and it is not wise for us 
to ignore this in our training of girls. All that we can do to enlarge 
their mind, and their outlook on the world, and to raise their ideals, 
will, of course, be useful to them as wives and mothers, but with the 
view of early marriage the duties and responsibilities of home life should 
be kept in mind more than is often done in the early years of girls’ 
education in England. 

2. How far should we westernize girls? I think that all agree that in 
outward matters—dress, food, manners—we should lead them to depart 
as little as possible from Indian customs, because English ways are less 
becoming and less suitable for them, because they are more expensive, 
and also because we want them to realize that Christianity is not con- 
nected with any particular kind of food or dress. Other religions make 
rules on these points. The teaching of our Lord and His apostles, while 
it leads us to principles of health and modesty which should regulate 
every bit of our lives, leaves us the widest liberty in the memorable 
words, “‘’This He said, making all meats clean”. Again, a practical 
reason against letting Indian teachers or Bible women adopt European 
dress or food is, that, preserving their own customs, they can go amongst 
their own people freely, where English ladies would not be admitted. 

But on the other hand we must guard against the thought which 
may creep into their minds that we are keeping back from them blessings 
which we enjoy. We must try to cultivate in Indian girls a right spirit 
of independence, and a power to think and act for themselves, which 
is foreign to their nature, and we must not be afraid of opening all the 
stores of Western wisdom and of English literature to any who can 
appreciate them. [never forget reading the eloquent appeal made by 
Miss Lilivati Singh of Lucknow at the Government Missionary Con- 
ference in America in 1900. Speaking of the joy she had in the poems 
of Tennyson, she pleaded: “ If you want us to be what you are, and 
be what Christ*intends us to be, give us the education that you have 
had, and in time, and with God’s help and grace, we will not disappoint 
you.” Of course as yet there are but few among the millions of India 
who are like Miss Lilivati Singh. But let us remember that while the 
veneer of western civilization is worthless,—and worse,—harmful for 
Indian women, we have a rich inheritance which we should, with all 
our hearts, invite them to share. 

3. A problem which meets us in the religious life of our girls is this 
—we find them more open to spiritual influences than our Anglo- 
Saxon races, and they often astonish us with their fluency in using 
religious expressions and in prayer. Perhaps this unreserve (may we 
call it?) is not so much a characteristic of the Northern races of India 
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as it is of the Southern. Certainly some girls from Northern India, 
whom I have known, are as much afraid of opening their lips in prayer 
as English girls are. But where it does exist, is this readiness of expres- 
sion to be repressed as leading to “cant ”, or encouraged as a sign of 
spiritual life? One of our most experienced missionaries has said to 
me, “ Let us beware of interfering too much with the work of God in 
the souls of our girls.’ It may be that in attempting to regulate 
their religious life in its fervour and simplicity with our rules of what 
is fitting and right, we are quenching the Spirit of God. Might it not 
be better, she adds, if we in our daily speech and life were as little 
ashamed as they are of acknowledging God’s presence and help? At 
the same time we must watch against encouraging an unreality, and 
always impress upon them that it is not in saying “ Lord, Lord,” but 
in doing the will of God, that we can enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

4. Work for others is a powerful factor in the training of Christian 
character, and here again a difficulty meets us. Girls in India cannot 
go out to do acts of loving service for the poor and suffering, such as 
children in England are taught to seek. Custom forbids their going 
about alone, and it is difficult to arrange for escorts. We are bidden 
to provide things honest (or beautiful) in the sight of all men, and we 
must not encourage Christian girls to do what is considered unseemly. 
Yet we should be on the watch to give them opportunities for learning 
how to serve. The missionary I have quoted before tells me that 
some of the elder girls in her school teach the servants’ children, others 
go out with the matron to speak to heathen women and help her by 
singing, and the work of intercession for those in whom we are interested 
is a service in which all can join. In our mission hospitals, too, there is 
an opening for service, and some Christian girls are trained as nurses 
and learn to look upon work for the sick from which, whilst Hindus or 
Mohammedans, they would have shrunk, as honourable in our Lord’s 
sight, and to love it for His sake. 

These are a few thoughts on the subject, the fruit of my experience 
in Southern India, and what I have gathered from missionary friends. 
In other parts of this great land, peopled by various races, different 
problems may very likely be met with. 

In conclusion, I would again plead that the Church will send out, 
quickly, more to help in the work. India is in a transition state. Like 
other countries in the hitherto unchanging East, it is awakening, and 
great movements may be at hand. We cannot tell whither they may 
tend—but as we believe in God as the ruler of the world, in our Lord 
Jesus Christ as the King of the Ages, surely England, to whose charge 
India has been committed, should send some of her best to take the lead 
here, with faith and hope that His Kingdom will come. 

And may we beg that those who undertake work in India will come 
with open minds, ready to learn at the same time that they are teaching? 
Plans excellent in themselves may be unsuitable here; and those who 
are ‘too certain that they can carry them out, and that they will avoid 
what they think the failures of their predecessors, have often, after 
a while, humbly to retrace their steps. 
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“There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” but for the Church to 
“attain to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ”, much 
more is needed than even the wisest of us can grasp, or even many of 
the wisest in counsel together. So in trying to educate Indian girls, 
and in every work for Christ, let us be ourselves supple in His hands, 
remembering that His plan may be different from that which we have 
formed. If only we can bring each girl to Him, and His mighty word 
“Talitha cumt” sounds in her heart, she will arise to a life of beauty 
and strength beyond what our education can fashion. 
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THE SUPPLY OF VERNACULAR 
LITERATURE IN THE MISSION-FIELD 


By tHE REV. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. 


THE importance of a supply of Christian vernacular literature 
in Foreign Mission-work needs no enforcement. All mission- 
aries will admit the necessity of such provision, but they may 
not all agree about the character of the works required, or 
about the mode by which they are to be supplied. 

In missions at work among peoples who have no native 
literature, the question of providing Christian works in the 
vernacular is of comparatively easy solution, and in practice 
no serious difficulties have been encountered. 

Africa furnishes the most important illustration of such a 
case. A short sketch of the procedure in actual practice in 
such cases may be instructive. 

1. The first missionaries in such a field have to learn some- 
thing of the language of the people among whom they are to 
minister, and have to provide something of the nature of 
a vocabulary and a grammar for the use of those who arrive 
later. 

2. They have, in the second place, to teach the people to 
read, and for this purpose have to provide Alphabet-sheets, 
Primers, and simple Reading Lessons. 

3. The provision for the mission of versions of the Church 
Catechism and of portions of the Bible and Prayer Book 
naturally follows, and eventually a more or less extensive 
Christian vernacular literature has to be supplied. 

This method has been followed with great success, for 
example, in the Diocese of Uganda. ‘This diocese is a very 
favourable instance of the value of vernacular literature in 
propagating Christianity among the heathen, and a signal 
illustration at the same time of the reward that awaits the 
surmounting of the initial difficulties in providing such litera- 
ture. 

The year 1885 was that of the martyrdom of the first Bishop 
of Uganda. When Bishop Tucker entered on his labours in 
1890 there was, I believe, no Christian vernacular literature 
in existence in Uganda. There are now, besides versions of 
the Bible and the Prayer Book, some twenty-seven vernacular 
works in circulation published by the S.P.C.K. alone, and from 
the fact that editions of over a hundred thousand of some of 
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them have been absorbed in a short time, the number of 
readers may be gauged. The further fact that a complete 
version of the Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible, with its 
many maps and illustrations, has been published and put 
into circulation, indicates how far the converts have advanced 
in the knowledge of Christianity. 

In some other African Dioceses the attention bestowed on 
the preparation of a vernacular literature has not been com- 
mensurate with its importance, and the progress of mission- 
work in such cases has been consequently slow. It is difficult, 
no doubt, to get wild heathen tribes to learn to read, and the 
small intellectual capacity of some of them adds to the difficulty. 
Yet the great success which has been attained in Uganda 
ought to be an incentive to all those at work among other 
heathen tribes in the Dark Continent. 

In those parts of the mission-field where an old civilization 
and a native literature are encountered, the question of supply- 
ing Christian vernacular works is not so easy. India, China, 
and Japan offer problems in this respect of great difficulty. 

This difficulty has been overcome, to some extent, in the 
Christian Missions in India, but the evangelization of the 
extensive regions further east is still hampered by lack of 
approved methods in regard to providing a vernacular Christian 
literature. The enormous difficulty, for a European, of ac- 
quiring a fluent use of any one of the many languages of 
China can hardly be exaggerated. Lord William Cecil, in his 
recent letters to the Times, shows how easy it is for a foreign 
missionary in China to bring ridicule upon the Christian 
religion by his lame attempts to present it in an acquired 
speech. The same difficulty of learning the language tends 
also to cripple the provision of an effective vernacular literature. 
Lord William Cecil, in summing up the opinion of experienced 
missionaries as to the relative value of the foreign and the 
native missionary, concludes: “ Still, I think the weight of 
opinion is that China must be converted by Chinese.” 

To provide native evangelists, however, a knowledge of 
the vernacular in their teachers seems necessary. Of course 
English may be employed in teaching, especially in the case 
of young people in schools, and this is a method which is very 
largely pursued by Christian missionaries in China. It has, 
however, its drawbacks. ‘There is a sharp divergence of 
opinion among competent judges,” writes Lord William Cecil, 
“as to whether English should be made the medium of instruc- 
tion or not. Some, like the veteran Archdeacon Moule, are 
opposed to English on the ground that the Chinese require 
cultured preachers, and that the literature and culture of the 
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Chinese are so hard to acquire that they have no time to learn 
English and the doctrines of Christianity as well, and that also, 
when English is taught, the boys easily find such lucrative posts 
that they will not become preachers.” 

The American missionaries in China, on the other hand, 
prefer, on the whole, the use of English, and are satisfied with 
the result, and Lord William Cecil, while impressed with the 
extreme gravity of the question, thinks that China ought to 
acquire a knowledge of the West and its literature by learning 
foreign languages, and not through translations of our books 
into Chinese. 

With all due respect for the experience of those actually 
at work in the mission-field, I think that this departure from 
universal precedent should not be followed without further 
very serious consideration. To limit the knowledge of 
Christianity and of Western civilization to those who could 
read European literature would, I fear, confine Christian 
influence to a very narrow area. Lord William Cecil could 
hardly have meant this. He would, doubtless, at once admit 
the supreme importance of supplying in China a Christian 
literature in the vernacular. No doubt it is extremely diffi- 
cult to do so, and much easier for the missionaries to teach 
English to a few Chinese, with the aim of making them the 
vehicle for communicating Christianity to their fellow-country- 
men, than to learn adequately the vernacular themselves and 
translate into it the needful Christian books. ‘The line of 
least resistance has been, so far, largely followed in China, 
and the same may be said of Japan and to some extent in India. 
One of the English Bishops in Japan told me lately that the 
Church mission there, owing to the difficulty which the mis- 
sionaries encountered in acquiring a serviceable knowledge 
of the language, had been obliged to use English largely as 
the vehicle for their teaching. We have, he said, only some 
eighteen volumes of Christian literature in the vernacular, 
and some of these works are of such a difficult character that 
they are practically useless. ‘The Japanese are most keenly 
interested, he said, in the most recent developments of European 
thought, and versions of Herbert Spencer and of Haeckel have 
a fair circulation in the country. 

As regards India, according to a report in the Tzmes (No- 
vember 20, 1907) of an interview of the Principal of Trinity 
College, Kandy, Ceylon, with the C.M.S. Committee, the 
Principal “ laid special stress on the importance of conducting 
the training given in Indian Colleges on a vernacular basis rather 
than through the medium of English as 15 too often the case at 
present”. All this points to the necessity of methodical and 
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concerted action (1) as to teaching missionaries the language 
of the region in which they are to minister, (2) as to the pro- 
vision of Christian works in the vernacular, either by the 
selection of existing works for translation, or by the production 
of original vernacular publications, suited to the needs of the 
people. 

A further question arises in this connexion, and that is 
whether Chinese, Japanese, and other Professorships in this 
country, or on the Continent, might not be utilized for 
missionary purposes by furnishing instruction in the languages 
which the missionaries will have to use. 

There are many subordinate points which seem to require 
a fuller consideration than has been bestowed upon them 
hitherto. I allude to the adequate rendering of the Divine 
Name, and of the theological terms found in the Creeds and 
elsewhere, but these are subjects which would require to be 
dealt with in a separate paper. 
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THE RELATION OF MISSIONS TO 
THE GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


By SIR CHARLES A. ELLIOTT, K.C.S.I. 
‘LATE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF BENGAL - 


Tue relation between the Missionary Societies and the Government 
of the country in which they carry on their work is one of the 
most interesting problems which can be conceived. "The com- 
bined efforts of the greatest Christianizing power and the greatest 
civilizing power ought, one would think, to have an almost irre- 
sistible influence on the progress and growth of the country and on 
the minds of its inhabitants. Where the Government though civilized 
is foreign, there may easily be difficulties and misunderstandings, 
which may impede the work of the missionaries. Where it is un- 
civilized, there may be opposition and hostility, and the work may be 
carried on at the risk of the lives of the workers. But in the case of 
English or American or other missionaries working in British India 
no such hindrances ought to exist, and though in early days, when the 
English rulers knew little of the Oriental mind and its movements, they 
showed timidity, hesitation, and suspicion, the experience of over a 
hundred years has done much to clear these away, and has taught each 
party how to work in its respective sphere, and how to recognize its 
limitations and boundaries. 

We all know how far the East India Company was at first from 
welcoming the approach of missionaries, and we are all familiar with 
the story of how Careyand Marshman had to find in the Danish territory 
of Serampore the refuge and protection which the Company denied 
them up to 1813. Even after that date, though missionaries were 
allowed to settle in British territory, they were strictly for- 
bidden to make any attempt to preach or proselytize among the 
Native Army. When the first conversion of a sepoy took place 
at Meerut, the cry that burst from the lips of the colonel of the 
regiment was: ‘Would you have us all murdered inour beds?” This 
was not the expression of merely one man’s alarm. It was the genuine 
belief of old and experienced officers, that any attempt at interference 
with the religion of the native regiments by preaching in their bazaar, 
or holding meetings to which their men were invited, would be 
fiercely resented, and might lead to mutiny. A sounder view was 
taken by Lord Lawrence, who held that the policy of abstaining from 
the declaration of Christianity must have led the more thoughtful to 
say: “It is impossible that men who adhere to any religion should not 
desire its spread, or should be willing to conceal it; if they profess 
unconcern it must be a veil to cover a deep-laid plot to overthrow our 
religion ”, and this reasoning, he said, must have induced the state 
of alarmed suspicion which flamed out in the Mutiny. The rise of 
the two schools of Thomason and his followers in the North-West 
Provinces and the Lawrences and their famous officers in the Punjab 
shows how generally the principle of abstention from any open support 
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of Christianity had been abandoned by the middle of last century. 
Lord Dalhousie said that neutrality might be carried too far, and that 
it was a political error to ignore the agency of missions. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan declared in Madras that all officers of Government had a 
right to recommend their religion in their private capacity by all 
proper means. To Lord Lawrence we owe this famous utterance: 
“‘We are the trustees of the people, bound by our conscience to do 
all the best we can for them. As the study of the Bible is fraught 
with the highest blessings, we desire to communicate these blessings, 
not only as individuals, but as God’s officers”. And in England the 
same principles were laid down by Lord Palmerston, who asserted 
that it was our duty and our interest to promote the diffusion of 
Christianity as far as possible through the length and breadth of India. 

It was thus established about fifty years ago that the British Govern- 
ment and the missionary agencies ought to go hand in hand, the one 
working for the spread of order and justice and a sense of morality and 
duty to one’s neighbour, the other aiming to obtain the same results 
through the influence of the highest motives, by the conversion of 
the people to the faith of the Gospel. Since then novserious break 
has occurred between them, and no change has taken place in the 
attitude of the Government towards the societies which fill up the 
tremendous gap which exists between the moral and the Christian law. 

Let us consider briefly in detail what it is that Missionary Societies can 
do toassist the Governmentof Indiain performing its dutytothe country. 

First, the work of Education is one in which they have taken a 
valuable and important share. In some parts, at one time almost the 
whole of the elementary education was in their hands, and everywhere 
they have created secondary schools and colleges in which they are 
able to do what cannot be done in the Government schools and colleges, 
—to bring Christian truth and the teaching of the Bible to bear on the 
minds of the young. In this way their religious influence extends 
far beyond the limit of those who actually adopt Christianity, and they 
train up a body of men for service under Government, or in other 
capacities, who have imbibed high principles, and we see the effects 
of this all over the country in the improved morality and honesty in 
official and commercial circles. 

Again, the adoption of Christianity by those who are actually con- 
verted provides a large body of men whose loyalty to Government is 
assured ; they have broken through the ties of caste which bound 
them to the outside community, and whatever wave of disaffection 
may sweep through the masses, no acts of outward hostility would 
find support in the ranks of the native Christians. This was shown, 
few as their numbers were, in the time of the Mutiny, and now that 
they number many hundreds of thousands, they will exercise a con- 
siderable power in favour of loyalty. 

If, as is often the case, a missionary is equipped with knowledge 
of medicine and surgery, or of any industry, he possesses a weapon 
which is powerful in gaining access to the hearts of converts, and in 
making useful citizens of them after conversion. In both these spheres 
they assist the Government in its efforts for the improvement of the 
country. 


Besides direct services to the State, we have to reckon the indirect 
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services which missionaries render as a by-product, by the application 
of a trained and cultivated mind to social and philological studies not 
directly connected with the work of evangelization. It is to them 
we owe, in many cases, a knowledge of the languages of aboriginal or 
savage tribes which had never been reduced to writing ; a knowledge 
which has generally been utilized in the translation of the Bible, and 
also in the production of other works, grammars, and dictionaries, and 
vocabularies, which have been useful to those who have to administer 
the country where these tongues are spoken. ‘They have also con- 
tributed to ethnological and social literature, by valuable works on 
caste and similar questions. 

Missionaries are often able to give help in interpreting the feeling 
of the people to the Government, and the intentions of the Government 
towards the people, and to serve as a medium of communication 
between them. In such matters as the abolition of domestic slavery 
and of the official support of idolatrous processions and festivals, they 
have stood up wisely and successfully for the right, and they have 
done much to improve the position of the converts by obtaining 
reform of the laws affecting their civil rights and the status of marriage. 
They have often been able to clear away suspicions and misapprehen- 
sions which have arisen in the minds of the people respecting changes 
in the laws and reforms in administration, and at the present time, 
when the ambition of eager members of the educated classes deems 
itself thwarted by the slow progress towards self-government—a 
movement which in the opinion of the Government cannot be made 
more rapid with safety—their influence is peculiarly valuable. 

In connexion with this, should be mentioned the danger of taking 
sides in any political question, and especially in any dispute relating 
to land tenures, which may agitate the minds of the people. A 
missionary is often tempted to do this when he sees that any injustice 
is being done, or supposes that it is being done, and sympathizes with 
the sufferers. He is, of course, quite within his rights if, when he 
believes that the authorities do not know of the discontent, or do not 
understand its causes, he represents the matter in his individual 
capacity; but if he takes sides in any public way and assumes the 
position of defender of any class, he may unwittingly encourage an 
excitable population to acts of violence; or, on the other hand, he may 
induce large numbers to profess Christianity without any real belief 
in its doctrines, but in the hope of finding in their pastor an influential 
supporter of their cause. On at least one occasion professed conver- 
sions on an extensive scale have been encouraged by this belief, followed 
by the sad spectacle of the lives of professing Christians who bring 
discredit on their profession. 

In return for these services the Government affords missionaries 
protection and security, and a fair and open field for the exercise of 
their calling with all the favour that can reasonably be given to a 
body of men whose lives are devoted to the highest good of the people. 
The only demand it makes on them is, that they should not embarrass 
it by attempting, while they live under its protection, to enter into 
regions where it has no jurisdiction, and where, if they were captured 
or injured, it would have to send an expedition to rescue them or to 
punish their assailants. Such cases may occur anywhere along the 
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frontier of India, from the north-west to the north-east and to the 
east of Burmah, and careful warning on this subject hasbeen issued by the 
Missionary Societies, and should be repeated as often as new men 
are sent out, to check any rashness or exuberant enthusiasm in that 
direction on the part of their employés. The danger, however, occurs 
not so much from this quarter as from the action of irresponsible agents 
who may be working on their own independent resources. 

In saying that the Government affords protection and an open 
field for work we have not said everything. ‘This may be all that 
the Government as an abstract body is entitled to do, but it does not 
set forth the whole duty of Government officers in their individual 
capacity. In official matters they are bound to show no partiality 
for one class above another, but in their private and social relations 
they are justified in showing their regard for missionaries and their 
sympathy with the work in which they are engaged. Systematic 
courtesy and hospitality,—what Wordsworth calls the best portion 
of a good man’s life, “the little nameless unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love,”—can do much to make the isolation of a mis- 
sionary’s position more bearable, and to sweeten the mutual apprecia- 
tion of both classes. It is a melancholy sight to see a station where 
the official, the non-official, and the missionary community do not mix, 
and perhaps do not even know éach other. Such a result generally 
happens more through want of thought than by intention. The 
work of all classes is very strenuous, and when it is over for the day, 
men and women are often indisposed to take their relaxation in an 
unaccustomed way, by seeking the society of those among whom they 
are not automatically thrown. Some missionaries intentionally avoid 
the society of other English people, believing that it will hinder their 
devotion to their proper subjects, and cause suspicion and aloofness 
in the minds of the natives among whom they work. I believe this 
to be a mistaken view, and that the native tendency would rather 
be to distrust men whom they see leading an unnatural life of aloofness 
from their fellows of the same race and faith. At the same time 
missionaries should avoid the extreme of entering into light and 
frivolous society, and of showing*an excessive intimacy with any high 
official, such as to create the impression that they exercise influence 
with him which may be exploited for the benefit of individuals or 
classes. In all such matters it is necessary to walk warily, but I have 
no hesitation in saying that it is the duty of Government officers 
to maintain such social relation with missionaries as shall testify to 
their regard and respect for them, and enable them to know at first 
hand what is the nature and progress of their work among the people 
whose welfare is the first care of statesmen as well as of Christians. 
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THE RELATIONS OF MISSIONARIES 
AND THEIR WORK TO 
GOVERNMENTS 


By COL. J. A. L. MONTGOMERY, C.S.I. 


Tue right attitude is summed up in our Master’s words: 
* Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things which are God’s.” 

In most countries the attitude of governments to missions 
is one of tolerance; in some even of encouragement. All 
governments ought to encourage Christian missions; for 
Christianity teaches morality and inculcates a good life—quali- 
ties which make law-abiding citizens. 

Christian missions have also in many countries been the 
pioneers of education. This was the case in India, and we see 
it now in Africa. ‘Therefore I say that all governments, more 
especially Christian governments, should encourage missions. 

And Christian missionaries on their side should do their best 
to help towards good government: much can be done in this 
direction in the schools and in all teaching. 

It is the duty of all missionaries to give of their best 
to the people, and likewise to the rulers of the people. 
True, the attitude of government officials is not. always 
friendly. May not this sometimes be the fault of the mis- 
sionaries? ‘The officials who are frankly antagonistic and believe 
no good of Christian missions are few. The majority are indif- 
ferent ; a few really friendly. May it not be to some extent 
the fault of missionaries that the majority are indifferent? 
They are sent to preach the Gospel to all; it is not right that 
they should confine their services to non-Christians. Surely 
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they should be willing to help every one. Certain it is that 
where missionaries have gone a little out of their way to be 
friends with all Christians, including officials, there the. mission 
has prospered. 

In lands where Christian missions are at work, you find the 
white man administering a district, living a solitary life, and 
doing his work cleanly and conscientiously. Such men are 
doing splendidly in the outposts of the British Empire, content 
to do their work honestly and without recognition. ‘They are 
doing a real missionary work; and as such it is the duty of 
Christian missionaries to hold out to them the right hand of 
fellowship. ‘The same can be said of many a pioneer settler in 
a new country. 

It is sometimes alleged that missionaries are too stand-off, and 
think themselves too good to mix with ordinary people. I know 
this is not true of them as a class; it is humility rather than 
pride that generally keeps them apart. Still, the accusation 
sometimes has justification; and Ishould like to press the point 
that a missionary who, while thoroughly consistent in his life 
and teaching, makes friends with his fellow countrymen in 
a foreign land, does good to himself, to the man he makes his 
friend, and thereby to his mission. 

I do not mean that a missionary should so identify himself 
with the ruling race that the people should regard him as prac- 
tically a part of the governing machine. The best work is done 
independently of all government aid. A missionary who uses 
such aid may be feared; he will not get into that real touch 
with the people that is essential for the furtherance of his work. 
He must show that he has come for no worldly advantage, just 
as a friend; asking nothing for himself; ready only to show the 
Way of Life. 

In some countries, such as East Africa, missionary authorities 
have asked the government for grants of land, with the natural 
wish to be able to support their work, and furnish a livelihood 
for their converts. Itseems to me that, though this is legitimate, 
it is not the highest ideal. The care of temporalities is apt to blunt 
the fine senses, and does not always make for the true spiritual 
life, and for the burning zeal which alone can convert souls. 
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There is also a fear that inquirers may come forward rather 
for worldly advantages. It was once said in my hearing by 
a missionary, that his brethren sometimes reversed what 
St. Peter said at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple; they, in 
effect, gave of their silver and gold and carried those needing to 
be healed, rather than tell them to rise up and walk in the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. There is always the fear that 
large land grants may have this result. 

I give two instances within my personal knowledge of the 
wrong way to seek for government help. 

A civil officer in India was asked to use his influence to 
induce natives to sell land needed for a mission. Another time 
a letter was brought from a missionary by a young inquirer. 
with a request that he might be given a government post, it 
being added that if he obtained it he would probably become 
a Christian. 

These are, doubtless, extreme cases; but a few'of the kind. 
give missions a bad name. 

Occasions will arise when it is the clear duty of a missionary 
to invoke official help; as, for instance, when he sees gross 
injustice being done. At such times it will generally be found - 
that the information will be welcomed. Missionaries are brought 
into closer touch with the people than officials, and frequently 
know more of what is going on than the latter. They should, 
however, remember they may themselves be sometimes mis- 
taken. ‘Their very simplicity of character renders them more 
liable to deception. 

It is, of course, the duty of all missionaries to inculcate by 
precept and example true loyalty and obedience to the law. 
It would be interesting to know how far such teaching in the 
mission schools and colleges of India has kept the students loyal 
during the recent troubled times. The movement of disloyalty 
has originated with the educated classes, and has been fostered 
in the schools. There was a fine opportunity (doubtless seized 
in many places) for checking any agitation that made for opposi- 
tion to established authority. 

I fear I have somewhat travelled beyond my subject, and 
if I have seemed to criticize missionaries too much I trust I 
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may be forgiven. I have a sincere belief in Christian missions, 
which are, thank God, doing a splendid work. 

My final counsel to missionaries is: Be in everything true 
Christian gentlemen. Try to know government officers, and be 
their friends. Show that you desire in every way to further 
good government, and that you want nothing for yourselves. 
You will often thus make true friends, who will give you 
unsought help and encouragement in your work. 


et 
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THE RELATIONS OF MISSIONARIES 
TO CIVIL GOVERNMENTS 


By tue RIGHT REV. GEORGE LANCHESTER KING 
Bishop in Mapacascar 


A MIssIonary is a somewhat anomalous person in the eyes of a Civil 
Government, though he usually forgets the fact. He is in a country, 
and yet politically and commercially he is not of it. He proclaims 
a message, and lays down a rule of faith and duty, which should pro- 
foundly affect the lives and characters of those to whom he is sent. 
Possibly he teaches in a school or does medical work in a dispensary, 
and his influence and the weight of his opinion count for much in his 
district. He employs a certain number of paid or unpaid native 
workers, by whose means his power over men’s minds is widely extended. 
He must organize his work on its material side, and he is not unfre- 
quently trustee for the property of the native church. Lastly, he 
appeals for the voluntary offerings of the faithful, exerts spiritual 
discipline, and administers rebukes ; but, unlike the representative of 
the Civil Power, he is not compelled to press for taxes, to decide 
unpopular causes, or to punish by forced labour or fine or imprison- 
ment. In consequence, a missionary with an average amount of tact 
and capacity, especially if he deals, as is usually the case, with an unde- 
veloped race, must necessarily come before his people as a disinterested 
benefactor, and he therefore possesses a wide and deep influence in 
his neighbourhood. 

The Civil Government finds such a man hard to classify. He does 
not fall into any category for which the state makes allowance. His 
influence counts for something, and his word carries weight. He is 

‘ forming to some extent the character of the people. In the eye of the 
law he is merely an independent gentleman living upon his income,and 
he is often of an alien race. It is easy to see that the authorities find it 
difficult to make him fit in with their scheme of things. If the Govern- 
ment is really trying to elevate and civilize the people, it finds him at 
best an independent and somewhat embarrassing ally ; and, if he lacks 
tact and self-control, it regards him as an unmitigated nuisance. In 
either case he is a force to be reckoned with. 

Thus even in ideal cases,—that is, where a good and tactful missionary 
works under a wise Administrator, we have two rival powers co-existing 
in one sphere, and claiming each in its own province the obedience of 
the same people. It seems clear then, that a wise civil governor, 
while justly claiming to be supreme in all that is done within his 
own district, should exercise control in religious matters with great 
reserve; and a missionary, while guarding jealously his liberty in 
things spiritual, should keep himself apart from purely civil matters. 
And when we remember that circumstances never are in fact ideal, 
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and that ruler and missionary are alike human, we shall not be sur- 
prised to find that relations between the two are often strained. 

It is hardly the duty of one who is himself a missionary to enter 
into detail as to the duties of civil authorities towards his brethren ; 
it is enough to say that the latter should be content if honest work 
meets, as it has a right to do, with official sympathy and encourage- 
ment. With regard to the missionary it is possible to speak with 
greater confidence. He should render open and ready obedience and 
honour to the civil power. He must abstain from criticizing in the 
presence of his people such purely civil matters as taxes, fines, adminis- 
trative orders, judicial decisions. He may perhaps on rare occasions 
intervene with some case before a magistrate in the interests of justice 
or mercy; but, if he does so, it should be with great tact and reserve 
and, so far as may be, in secret. Again, the missionary work must 
never play the demagogue, and in dealing with a subject race which 
is without political power, he should be extremely careful how he 
agitates in public against civil abuses; for he will almost always do 
harm by causing unrest, and will effect little or nothing by his protest. 
He is quite within his rights, however, when by private remonstrance 
he presses for the removal of an abuse, and he has justice on his side, 
when, as in the Congo State, he makes his voice heard in Europe. ‘This 
is very different from agitation as it is understood in a self-governing 
country. 

On the other hand, the Government should not unduly interfere 
with the missionary when he is engaged in his lawful work, and it 
should frankly encourage all that tends to raise and improve the people. 
It should confine itself to its proper sphere, and be content with its 
obvious duty of securing public safety, order, and the moral and 
material well-being of its subjects; and, provided that its general 
directions are obeyed, it should yield as large a measure of liberty as 
possible to the missionary and his native agents. 

But, we may be easily led to ask, What should be done in the case 
—happily rare—where the civil magistrate believes on good grounds 
that a certain missionary does actual harm to the people among whom 
he works? I confess with pleasure that I have never come across such 
a case either in our own Communion or in others, but I am fully 
prepared to admit that such a case is possible. A kind but unwise and 
too easy-going missionary who has no power of enforcing discipline, 
may easily produce an unsatisfactory type of convert. He may keep 
a boarding school, or maintain an orphanage, or work a mission farm, 
and yet be incapable of doing it well. Should the civil power look 
on and do nothing? I think not. Or again, an alien missionary, or 
a negro pastor trained in America may encourage race ideas which are 
found to produce disloyalty. It is clear that the civil authority may 
intervene. A missionary like other people must expect to be judged 
by the fruits of his work, and must always bear in mind that Christian 
privileges, especially when mixed with Western ideas, will if unwisely 
imparted to an undisciplined people, breed an unweening self-conceit 
which makes them extremely hard to handle. I am prepared to assert 
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that the Government has the right to cause such work to stop, if after 
an impartial inquiry it finds that the case is proved. No man, however 
good his intentions, should be allowed to spoil natives. 

So much may be said as to general principles, but further and much 
more delicate questions arise when the character and general policy of 
a Government is considered. The missionary, wise or unwise, is a 
constant factor in the problem; the particular Government may vary 
from one which is openly favourable to the religion taught, to one 
which consistently and openly opposes it. 

In the case of a favourable Government, it is clear that the missionary 
will gladly submit to a very large amount of control and direction, 
If he feels sure that his rulers are either inclined to assist him or at any 
rate are in a state of benevolent neutrality, he will wait with patience 
when he is told that he cannot at present push his influence into some 
new region because he will endanger public order and risk men’s lives. 
He regards the check as merely temporary and in no wise dictated by 
any dislike of his legitimate influence. He realizes, if he is a sensible man, 
that his life is not his own to risk in his Master’s cause, if his possible 
martyrdom must be followed by punitive measures on his murderers 
in the mere interests of public safety or national honour. But, on the 
other hand, if a tract of new ground i is closed to him, simply because 
the Government of the country is opposed to Christianity, he cannot 
tamely submit. He must be true to his vocation as a missionary, and 
obey his Divine Master ; and he will endeavour to push his work in the 
teeth of civil opposition, so far as it seems possible to do so. In such 
a case, all dependson the attitude of the Government towards his cause. 

Again, in educational matters, the missionary’s whole policy hinges 
on the question as to whether his Government frames its regulations 
with a view to urge him to attain a high standard in that secular 
teaching which is its prime concern, or whether its rules are obviously 
intended to limit his educational work and to weaken his schools. It 
may be thought impossible that any civilized Government should 
really wish to do the latter; but it is the present policy of the French 
Administration in Madagascar. Until 1905 a more enlightened policy 
was adopted. 

When the French took over the government of Madagascar, they 
found a system of education in being ; and, for the first ten years of their 
rule, they made vigorous efforts to raise the level of the secular teaching. 
Codes followed one another with bewildering frequency, and financial 
help was promised to mission schools which attained to a satisfactory 
standard. The chief argument used, however, to enforce the will 
of the Government on the missionaries was this: “ If you don’t teach 
what we want, you will not be allowed to teach at all.” The missionaries 
found some things to criticize in the regulations, and groaned when 
they felt that the “‘ pace was forced” ; but they rose to the opportunity, 
and maintained schools which are confessedly as good as those produced 
by the Government. ‘They were told to employ certificated teachers, 
and they created normal schools ; to teach agriculture, and they bought 
gardens ; to teach industries, and they built workshops. Meanwhile, 
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the old sort of village school where the three “ R’s ” were taught was 
allowed to continue. I may really claim that the missionaries in 
Madagascar have afforded an excellent example of what a missionary 
should do to meet the wishes of a not unfavourable Government. 

Lastly we may ask: Is the missionary never to oppose the Govern- 
ment? Is he to submit, if he finds his evangelistic and spiritual work 
thwarted and hindered by the civil power? ‘To ask this question is to 
answer it. This untoward state of affairs may in one case be due to 
the fact that a Government has a religion of its own and wishes to 
prevent competition, or to the fact that it is definitely anti-Christian, 
as is, alas! the casein Madagascar ; or again some stupid and uncivilized 
monarch may hold the reins of government, who is only deterred by 
fear of some European power from sending the missionaries out of 
his dominions. Of course circumstances vary almost to any extent, 
and the missionary must act accordingly. He is compelled by the very 
fact that he is Christian to resist on some points the civil Government. 
He will move warily, as a soldier in an enemy’s country. He will obey 
in all things lawful, placate his rulers where he can, and endeavour to 
preserve an unruffled and courteous demeanour towards the world. 
He will not push his work where it is clear to him that the way is 
closed: he will not waste his strength in a number of irritating and 
useless minor contests with local officers. Such matters are mere 
commonplaces of ordinary prudence. Hecannot openly break a law or 
disregard an order, because to do so would be to sentence himself to exile, 
and to expose his people to avoidable persecution. But he will remem- 
ber that he has an enemy to deal with, and that laws are framed to 
hinder his work; and, without being in any way untruthful, he will 
evade such a law where he can. He must never descend to subter- 
fuge or deceit—weapons utterly unworthy of a holy cause—but, if he 
is a British missionary, he will throw overboard some of that respect for 
civil law which is happily so deeply ingrained in his nation, and will no 
longer cling to the belief that a law must in all cases be right and the 
magistrate be at all times obeyed. He must be a law-abiding man in 
all things that are possible, but he must be ready on occasion to resist 
the law of man that he may the better fulfil the law of Christ. Above 
all he will not let himself be discouraged when things go against him. 
Is his work frowned upon? Is any mistake he may make pounced 
upon? Are his native workers rebuked for zeal? What else does 
he expect? The Christian Faith has made headway against such 
obstacles in days gone by ; and it will do so still, if the worker is a man 
of prayer. Let him follow St. Paul’s injunction’and offer intercessions 
for all rulers, and let him impress that duty on his native congregations : 
if he does so in trust and patience, he will be one among the many 
heralds of the blessed time, when “ the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the Kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ”. 
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THE FORCES IN JAPAN THAT 
HINDER THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE 
FAITH 


By tue Rev. C. H. SHORTT, Toxto, Japan 


Tue subject upon which I have been asked to write is 
not one I should have chosen, because it calls for a 
survey of the dark side of things, the forces which hinder ; 
but as somebody must undertake it, and I have been asked 
to do so, I must face it, and try to present the case as fairly 
as I can. 

Questions are often asked in Japan, and probably elsewhere 
as well, and not always by unbelievers, as to why the progress 
of Christianity here has been slow when everything else from 
the West has been so readily adopted ; and some good people 
are distressed at not being able to find a satisfactory answer. 
To those, of course, who remember the slowness of the con- 
version of Europe, it is no trouble at all; for, comparatively 
speaking, the progress has been more rapid than former ex- 
perience might have led us to expect ; and we are accustomed 
to point out to inquirers that from its nature the Christian 
religion cannot be quickly embraced by a whole people how- 
ever adaptable they may be. And we say, moreover, that 
there are strong forces opposed to the acceptance of our 
Faith which did not exist in the case of the other European 
importations. It is with some of these forces that I propose 
to deal. 

They are of two kinds, viz. those peculiar to Japan, and 
those common to this and to other lands. 


2 THE FORCES IN JAPAN THAT HINDER 


First among the former class must be mentioned one difficult 
to exactly define. It is a sort of perverted patriotism, especially 
prominent since the conclusion of the war with Russia, and 
at least partly resulting from the well-deserved praise which 
all the nations, but especially Great Britain and the United 
States, at that time showered upon Japan. On the whole, 
the applause did good rather than harm, for it gave encourage- 
ment at a sensitive moment to a progressive people; and the 
“ swelled head ” which some people seemed so much to dread 
has not to any extent appeared. But the somewhat indis- 
criminate praise came at a time when it could and did greatly 
help on another movement, a sort of national reaction from 
the prevailing modernism of the Meiji era. For many years 
after the Great Restoration the antipathy to everything old 
led to a neglect of history and to the destruction of many 
of the beautiful old landmarks ; but that has all vanished now 
and has given place to the opposite tendency which extols 
everything that is old and home-developed. When the subject 
of Christianity is introduced they say in effect, “‘ Why not let 
us alone? Weare all right as we are. Bushido is quite enough 
for all our needs. Why import a foreign religion?” ‘Those 
who talk in this way are not, comparatively speaking, a very 
great number, but they are leaders and are people of the 
up-to-date class having therefore considerable influence. Need- 
less to say, they are not persons who have had any experience 
of the spiritual reality which underlies what to them is only 
one more foreign philosophy. ‘The attitude of many of them 
towards religion is much the same as that of the late Mr. 
Fukfizawa, the “ Sage of Mita”, who said once that he had 
no objection at alltoit. ‘“‘ Itis like tea; some like it and some 
do not. For my part I do not feel the need of any religion.” 
There is no danger of their doing anything towards prohibiting 
the Faith, not the least; for they are proud to point out 
that Japan has at all times been tolerant of all beliefs, and that 
even the persecution in the seventeenth century is no exception, 
for that was political rather than religious. They may dis- 
courage the adoption of Christianity, half believing the old 
slander that it is unpatriotic, but they will not forbid it. The 
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national self-satisfaction must be named first, because it is 
quite the most conspicuous at the present time. 

(It will be well to add, however, that there is among the 
leaders of the nation a large party composed of men who are 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the present outlook, even alarmed 
at it; and, though not themselves necessarily Christians would 
gladly see the country adopt the Faith.) 

The second force is one in several ways the direct converse 
of the former one; for it works through a great multitude 
of people and they are not at all of the up-to-date sort, nor 
are they leaders of Japanese thought. This force is Buddhism, 
about which there is a general impression abroad that it is 
a spent force, and that because forty years ago it was disestab- 
lished, it is now quite discredited. This is a vast mistake ; 
for although it is true that it was disestablished with the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, and partly disendowed as well; that it 
is not believed by the leading people nor by the student class ; 
and though it is not wrong to say that it is rapidly waning 
and that its days are probably numbered, yet to act on the 
supposition that it is already dead is to court disaster. ‘The 
lava stream is not cold as soon as it has ceased to glow; it is 
safer not to tread upon it. . 

Of course I do not refer at all to the ancient philosophic 
Buddhism, the system which still has its representatives in the 
quiet cloister, in the country mansion, even in the University 
Chair, for this is not at all a force to be classed amongst those 
which hinder the Christian religion here. It does not oppose 
to any extent, partly because those who follow it repudiate 
any such opposition, and partly because they are so few in 
number. The Buddhism which is here intended should be 
written with quotation marks or at least carry an adjective 
with it, for the faith and practice of the three score sects 
would never be recognized by Sakya Mouni. But it holds 
most of the people of Japan. Do not be taken in by what 
you see in the cities. The town temples may seem few 
and deserted, but Japan does not live in her cities. ‘True 
she keeps nearly two millions of her people in Tokio, and six 
or seven more millions she crowds in her other large towns, 
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but where are the remaining forty millions? Climb up any 
hill and look out over the plain where the rice-fields stretch 
out like a great green lake dotted over with islands. Every 
wooded “island” is a village full of people, and for every 
hamlet you see there are hundreds which you can not see 
hidden away in the mountain valley of the deep sea inlet. 
It is a land of villages, for that is where the forty millions 
live, and amid the pretty thatched houses of every one of 
them rises the stately roof of the Buddhist temple with its 
graceful curves. The pretty Shinto shrine is there too, and 
the utter indifference with which the average villager makes 
offerings in either or both of these places of worship is a marvel 
to some strangers. Undenominationalism is strong in Japan 
because most of the people understand little and care less for 
the arguments of the philosophers and priests. But they are 
very religious people and want to keep on the best terms with 
the powers above, call them what you please. Their religion 
is now what it was before the Indian cult came from China ; 
it is Shintoism, but it has a Buddhist veneer. With people 
so little bigoted one might suppose that their Christianization 
is only a question of time and teachers, and so far as Shintoism 
alone is concerned this may be true. But there are other 
factors to be reckoned with in the case of Japanese Buddhism, 
and the chief of these is an enormous body of priests, whose 
education is exceedingly narrow and whose livelihood is de- 
pendent upon the offerings of the faithful. ‘‘ Buddhists never 
persecute,” they say, and perhaps they never do; but when 
matters are getting so serious as they are, they may be excused 
for using what influence they have left to boycott a new 
missionary, to stop the appointment of a Christian school 
teacher, to cause the head of one of the families of a sect to 
frighten a young man from taking too much interest in 
Christian books or attending Bible classes. All this they do 
throughout the land; and they add to it the more open 
methods of propaganda which (surely “ the sincerest flattery ”’) 
they have imitated from us, Orphanages have appeared for 
the first time in their long history, and they have Sunday 
Schools, public preachings and Young Men’s Buddhist Associa- 
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tions. In the burial rites they still have a strong hold, for 
Japanese families are enrolled in the various temples and the 
priests have a sort of legal right to perform the funeral cere- 
monies and collect the fees. I doubt very much if Japanese 
Buddhism is strong enough now to draw away from the Faith 
one single true Christian, but it still has great power through- 
out the land to keep myriads. from coming within Christian 
influence at all. 

Shintoism and Confucianism, real and prevailing as they 
both are (for they are the faith and ethics of most of the 
people, whatever they may call themselves), cannot be regarded 
as forces which hinder the faith ; but in combination for cen- 
turies they have produced a state of society which does greatly bar 
the way. It has been lately said that “no social progress in 
India is remotely possible until the tyranny of caste is crushed 
and destroyed”. Japan has little in common with India and 
certainly nothing like “ caste ”’, but there is a body of traditional 
custom and family organization, largely based on ancestor 
worship and Confucian ethics, which is almost equally impreg- 
nable. To get some idea of it, let me urge the study of two 
chapters of Lafcadio Hearne’s book, Fapan: an Interpretation, 
called “The Rule of the Dead” and “ Survivals ”, especially 
the latter. Here is an extract. After naming three kinds of 
pressure acting upon the average man, he goes on: “ Individual 
resistance to the first kind of pressure—that represented by 
authority—is not even to be thought of ; because the superior 
represents a clan, a class, an exceedingly multiple power of 
some description; and no solitary individual in the present 
order of things can strive against a combination. ‘To resist 
injustice he must find ample support, in which case his resist- 
ance does not represent individual action. 

“Resistance to the second kind of pressure—communal 
coercion—signifies ruin, loss of the right to form a part of 
the social body. 

“ Resistance to the third sort of pressure, embodied in the 
common sentiment of inferiors, may result in almost anything 
—from momentary snp to sudden death—according 
to circumstances. 
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“In all forms of society these three kinds of pressure are 
exerted to some degree; but in Japanese society, owing to 
inherited tendency and traditional sentiment, their power is 
tremendous.” 

In the chapter on “ Official Education ” the description of 
the gradual closing in of this power as a boy passes to man- 
hood is as true as it is touching. 

It is on account of this that individual conversions are so 
largely amongst those removed from their homes, e.g. students, 
soldiers, railway men; and it is for the removing of this great 
obstacle, or rather for the transforming of this force into a 
friendly one, that the leavening of the country with Christian 
thought is at present quite as important as personal conver- 
sion. 

So far I have spoken of forces peculiar to Japan ; but I must 
not fail to say something of certain strong forces which are 
found elsewhere as well. 

The most prominent is Materialism, not the philosophic so 
much as the practical sort so greatly in evidence in the West 
as well as. here. It has this peculiarity here, that Commer- 
cialism, Industrialism, and all their kindred have only recently 
taken possession of the popular imagination and therefore have 
all the charm of novelty. Since the war all attention has been 
directed to the development of Japanese trade and the immense 
natural patriotism of the people has been turned into this 
channel. One hears everywhere “ Our country has come to 
the front in war; now bring her to the front in commerce ”’. 
Large business colleges and schools have been established in 
the important centres of the empire, and all are full. It has 
become a great enthusiasm, even a craze, which fills all hearts 
and heads to such an extent as to crowd out all else. Amid 
the din of bourse and factory it is hard in any land to get 
a hearing for the Faith ; here at present, but for the promise 
of Divine grace, we might think it impossible. 

Another great force against us is bred by the repulsion felt 
at the sight of inconsistent Christendom. Because bad news 
travels quickly ; because the good people in a community are 
not usually the conspicuous ones ; because most Japanese who 
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travel go first to San Francisco, and for other strong reasons, 
the average man here is not favourably impressed with what 
seems to him the result of centuries of Christianity. Of course 
we can answer and explain, when the very same objections are 
urged at home; and we can hope and believe that for sincere 
inquirers, the obstacle may be removed. But the feeling here 
is deep and needs a deal of undoing. 

Above all and under all and inspiring all is the great force 
of sin, from the power of which Japan is no more exempt 
than the rest of us. St. Francois Xavier said that the Japanese 
had more natural goodness in them than any people he had 
known in his travels. ‘This testimony is true, as those who 
know them best gladly agree. But it is also true that there 
is some natural badness, showing itself in evils with which the 
old religions did not attempt to deal. ‘They are of such a sort 
that they must fade away as Japan becomes more Christian ; 
but as yet Satan has his seat here as well as in Pergamos, and 
has certain forms of wickedness, clearly recognized as such, 
terribly well entrenched. He is no more likely to yield for 
the asking here than in London; especially if it be true, as 
we so often hear, that Japan is the key to Eastern Asia. We 
must expect a serious war with sin, and not a speedy surrender. 
Converting a man is pretty much the same thing here as any- 
where else, be it New York or Neuchwang; for itis the turn- 
ing of a soul from the power of Satan unto God, whatever 
the name of his former faith, if indeed he had any. It needs 
all the power that we can bring and something more in addi- 
tion. The fight must be carried on mainly on our knees. 
Behind all the forces which hinder the acceptance of the 
Faith in Japan, and in command of them, is the “Strong man 
armed ”; and we might well despair of success here only that 
we believe that there is a “ Stronger than he”’. 
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THE RELATION OF MISSION WORK 
TO NATIONAL CUSTOMS IN 
CHINA 


By ARCHDEACON A. E. MOULE, B.D., Mip Cutna 


Introductory. Confucius advised the men of his day, when going 
to a foreign state, to inquire first about the mode of government of 
that state, and when visiting a strange neighbourhood to ask about 
its customs, implying not obscurely the injunction to conform as far 
as possible with such customs. We, too, may adopt the general rule 
not to interfere with what are mere customs; to leave those alone 
' which are beyond the scope of Christian praise or blame; to conform 
to such as are necessary and not forbidden by Christian honour ; and 
finally, honestly, but with patience and consideration, to expose and 
help to uproot such customs as are un-Christian, that is, not loyal 
to God. 

Mission Work. ‘The subject necessitates, further, a brief but clear 
statement of what we mean by Mission work, as the view we take 
must affect our attitude towards Chinese national customs. 

Mission work, then, is not identical with education, though educa- 
tion is part of it; it is not civilization, though civilization is the sure 
result ; it is not healing, though healing is a sign and pledge both of 
the higher healing, and of the active charity of Christianity. Mission 
work consists rather in the call to repentance towards God and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ ; “ neither is there salvation in any other, 
for there is none other name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved.” ‘This proclamation, resulting in the setting up 
of the Church of Christ with its sacred means of grace, constitutes 
Mission work. 

What relationship has such Mission work to national customs in 
China? 

Chinese Dress. I may mention first and dismiss speedily as a subject 
almost out of date, a notable instance of the Christian desire to conform 
as far as possible to native Chinese customs. I allude to the adoption 
of the Chinese dress by missionaries, especially in the interior. This 
use is being very generally abandoned now, mainly through the 
opening of the country and the presence of foreigners in all the 
provinces. The fact probably is that the wearing of Chinese dress 
under such circumstances could never really be desirable unless accom- 
panied by naturalization, and the adoption in all possible directions 
of the general customs and mode of living in China; and this was 
scarcely ever possible or desirable. 

Foot-binding. A more difficult and delicate question meets us in 
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the right attitude of missionaries towards the national custom of 
binding the feet of girls. This custom is believed to be a thousand 
years old ; and is probably a badge and a scar of despotic and evil rule. 
It is unnatural and a deformity, and in some cases injurious to health. 
Shall Christian missions denounce and oppose the custom, and interfere 
as far as. possible? ‘The Chinese are dealing with the question and are 
reforming themselves. Now this is precisely the course of events to 
which many missionaries have all along looked for relief. A custom 
national, widely prevalent in the empire; fashionable, the neglect 
of it a sign of degradation and often of infamy, seems to some beyond 
the scope of active missionary restraint, save so far as the exposure of 
its folly and wrong is concerned, and so far as Chinese girls, placed 
under Mission control in schools could be legally affected. No one, 
many felt, could justly be censured or excommunicated by the Church 
for allowing or practising a national custom of the kind. It is now 
condemned by an increasing body of opinion in China. This is 
perhaps a crucial instance where what I may call ‘‘ armed neutrality ” 
is the right attitude to be adopted by Christian missions with reference 
to national customs. 

Courtesy. ‘The national custom of politeness, founded on ancient 
teaching and usage, not artificial posturing and fulsome speech, but 
courteous, graceful, and carefully chosen and apportioned expression 
of respect, all missionaries will do well to cherish and conform to. 
There is culpable ignorance and neglect on the part of some mission- 
aries in this respect, and the consequence is loss of regard and affection 
for the offenders. 
| Position of Woman, ‘The position of woman, again, in China— 
a national custom—requires the utmost care on the part of Christian 
preachers and teachers living among the Chinese. It is imperatively 
incumbent on Christian missionaries in an ancient country like China, 
so jealous for 4,000 years of due social subordination and graduated 
order, not to offend anything that is right in that order, and yet 
to lift the Chinese to the higher and broader plane of dignity and 
subordination combined. With all due care not to offend native 
prejudice by careless familiarity between man and woman on the 
part of missionaries, we must ever seek to raise and sanctify the tone 
of the true relationship between man and woman, and this is to be 
largely seen already in Chinese Christian families. In the case of the 
public ministry of women, now that their number so closely approxi- 
mates those of men in the missionary ranks, men should be careful to 
commit the instruction of female inquirers and Christians to women, 
and women specially careful not to address classes or companies of men, 
leaving that work to men missionaries. The exceptions I readily 
recognize ; I have taken part in them myself. But the rule is a very 
necessary one, and in the present day far more easy to observe than 
of old. 

Language and Literature. Missionaries have, if I mistake not, 
a grave responsibility also in relation to what may be justly recognized 
as a native custom, namely the literary tradition of the Chinese. 
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Christian schools and preaching and literature have done much to 
arouse that feverish desire for the new learning, and that craze 
for western languages and systems, which is so remarkable a sien of the 
present times in China. And from recent decrees abolishing or largely 
modifying the system of education and examination, which is centuries 
old in China, neglect if not actual discredit is likely to fall on the very 
language of Chinese classics, on her great and ancient literature, and 
on the very character and characteristics of a Chinese scholar. But 
Christian missions will probably be found to have done grave harm 
if they foster or encourage a headlong movement of this kind. They 
should, on the contrary, take care never to discredit the beauty and 
the excellence and the educational and refining efficacy of the language 
and literature which made China great when England was insignificant 
and have kept her civilized and educated, in a subordinate sense, it 
may be, but yet in a very true sense up to the present time. 

Superstitious and Idolatrous Customs. ‘The customs which confront 
us on every side, of superstition and idolatry, when challenged we 
must condemn ; but Christianity deals with such customs not so much 
by denunciation and attempted forcible suppression (as was the case 
with the ill-instructed T’ai-pings), as by the offering of enlightenment 
and exhortation to those without, and absolute prohibition to those 
within the Church. The selection and observance of lucky days for 
all the affairs of life, astrology, geomancy, necromancy, the worship 
of the lord of war, of the goddess of mercy, of the god of thunder, 
of the god of agriculture, with the spring-ox gala day—these are some 
of the observances which long use has made national, though only 
two of the three religions of China with which they are bound up 
are really national, viz. Confucianism and Taoism. No compromise 
is possible here. The severance must be complete between the 
worship of the one true God and the worship and fear of gods many 
and lords many. But this exhibition of antagonism must ever be 
accompanied by patience and persuasion and clear truth, not by rude 
or violent denunciation. 

Ancestor-W orship. I refer last to what may be regarded as the 
central Chinese native custom, ancestor-worship. What is the right 
relationship of Christian missions to this great and very ancient 
custom? Is it worship at all, or is it mere reverential commemoration 
and a sign of undying memory? Is it religious, or is it social and 
civil merely? The Roman Catholic missionaries, as is well known, 
differed even to blows on this subject, two centuries and a half ago, 
one pope anathematizing his predecessor for divergent views on this 
subject, and the Jesuits forbidden by the pope to sanction ancestor- 
worship, appealing to the Chinese emperor for his decision. It 
cannot be said that missionaries now differ so widely as this, but our 
relationship to the custom is a question of great and critical importance. 
Briefly summing up the possible solution of the difficulty, the Christian 
Church (and here the conscience and experience of Chinese Christians, 
perhaps the best judges, are unanimous on the subject) cannot allow 
or condone ancestor-worship as at present practised in China, worship 
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in which Aarpefa and Sovdcio are combined. The Divine worship, 
for instance, rendered to Confucius, who himself would utterly have 
repudiated it ; worship offered to departed ancestors as to demigods, 
as intermediaries between God and man, if not to beings as possessed 
of real power to curse or bless. The subject presses with special 
weight on Christians because of the binding up of these customs with 
family lands and possessions passing in rotation to members of the 
clan. This idolatrous or semi-idolatrous aspect of ancestor-worship 
cannot be tolerated. But the divinely implanted principle from which 
in power and purity, almost within hearing and sight of the saints of 
God in Old Testament days, Chinese ancestor-worship took its rise, 
reverence and love, that is, for departed parents and ancestors 
memory that will not die, or forget to follow their example,—this 
principle Christianity may not despise or neglect or cease to foster. 
Some high Church festival of commemoration of the dead, not of 
intercession ; of thanksgiving, not of prayer ; services not unfamiliar 
to the primitive times of the Church, may well be established; asasign 
of the true relationship which Christian missions must hold with 
reference to the reverence for ancestors. 
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THE RELATION OF MISSION WORK 
TO NATIVE CUSTOMS 


By BISHOP JAMES JOHNSON 
Or Soutnern Nicerta, West AFRICA 


THE question of successful evangelization in Africa depends very 
largely among other things and through the Divine blessing, upon 
the attitude which Christian missionaries assume towards national 
customs. What should this attitude be? If in our endeavour to 
answer this question we should say anything that may seem to discount 
from the high value generally and deservedly placed upon the work 
of the Christian missionary, we hope it will not be thought that 
we write with any such intention or in a captious spirit. We Africans 
yield to no one in appreciation, admiration of, and gratefulness to, and 
in regard and reverence for, the European Missionary Societies and 
their heroic missionaries. 

Our question has reference only to the method of work, and no one 
will deny that methods of work are always open to review, and that 
what suits one age or one class of people may not suit others. 

Christianity is intended to be the religion not of one particular race 
of people only, but of the whole world. But in different countries 
it will wear different types, if it is to become indigenous to every soil. 
It should have in Europe a European type; in Asia an Asiatic type ; 
and in Africa an African type ;—different types of one and the same 
religion with different formulae of Faith and different ceremonies of 
worship ; for not otherwise can Christianity wear anywhere a national 
character, not otherwise can its attitude be what it should towards 
national customs which have much in them to rae to promote in- 
digenousness to it. 

The Christian missionary has been commonly a Ruapece a foreigner 
to the peoples to whom he takes the Gospel. Whatever his excellence, 
and however liberal-minded he may be, he must be less than human 
if he should be altogether free from that weakness which leads every 
nation or every tribe to account its own language and customs better 
than those of others, and indeed the best in the world, and to speak 
of those of others as barbarous. 

But the foreign missionary’s order from his Divine Master is to 
preach the Gospel, not European customs or form of civilization, or 
the Gospel and this civilization together. His attitude, however, 
towards African customs of all kinds has not shown him to have been 
entirely unaffected by European prejudice. This has prevented him 
from making any serious study of those customs and the motives under- 
lying them as it has hindered him also from making any serious study 
of the native religion of Africa, and has led him to content himself 
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mostly with that ignorant description of it, which speaks of it as 
“ Fetishism ”, a low, gross, and unmeaning superstition, and thus to 
deprive himself of the help which a knowledge of its doctrines of God 
and the immortality of the soul, of heaven and hell, of a second Person 
in the Godhead whom it often describes as the Son of God (who in the 
form of man came down from heaven to earth in order to correct the 
evils in it and reform a degenerate race) of its practice of worship to 
the great Divine Being both directly and mediately; of its constant 
endeavour to make expiation for sin by means of a bloody sacrifice, and 
of some of its traditions that look towards a resurrection, would have 
given him in his efforts to preach and teach Christianity to the African. 
He has, through this, laid himself open to the charge of seeking to 
Europeanize him. This method of procedure has unfortunately led 
many Africans to regard and speak commonly of Christianity simply 
as the white man’s religion, and Christian professors, under the 
influence of this attitude, have commonly failed to manifest that 
joyousness, that mirthfulness, and that readiness to extemporize songs 
to meet particular occasions which they had manifested in heathenism, 
living as they do in the sunny and often cloudless atmosphere of an 
African climate. 

Africans are an Eastern people. To seek, then, to impose upon 
them Western ideas, thoughts, and tastes on and in regard to every- 
thing is like endeavouring to grow tropical plants in wintry regions. 

It has been said that the Africans will lose their nationality—not 
their language, but their national customs—and after that they will 
become Christians. But is this right or necessary? Cannot God the 
Holy Ghost operate through the preaching of the Gospel for the 
Christianizing of the nations of Africa without their being dena- 
tionalized and Europeanized? Need we be surprised if Mission work 
conducted upon this denationalizing line should eventually end in an 
utter collapse and failure ? 

Customs are both many and various in Africa. Some of them 
appertain to social life, family, and tribal; some to certain orders 
of society ; some to religion, and others to the government of the 
country. 

Among these there are some which Christianity cannot under any 
circumstance tolerate, because they are contrary to and subversive of 
justice and right, and which it should be the Christian missionary’s 
constant endeavour to dissuade the people from and seek to suppress. 
Such are human sacrifices ; twin and other kinds of infanticide ; canni- 
balism ; ordeal for witchcraft ; and cruel punishments of offenders. 

Customs like home sepultures (which are prevalent everywhere), 
tattooing the body, wearing of facial and other family and tribal 
marks, and other customs like them, should be left by the missionary 
to the quiet ameliorative influence of his teaching and that of enlarged 
intercourse with other and more enlightened nations. 

Domestic slavery, which unfortunately has become everywhere an 
important part of the family system, and which supplies it with a 
yaluable portion of its assets, is a custom which, though it be exceed- 
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among other agencies, kidnapping, cruel raidings, and bloody warfare, 
and the driving of captive men, women, and children, like so many 
head of cattle, to the market for sale, the missionary must be content 
to treat as St. Paul treated it, teach against it wisely and judiciously 
till, as in the case of the Uganda Church, Christian slave-holders, 
moved by the conviction of the sinfulness and injustice of the system, 
voluntarily set their slaves free, or till the influence of a friendly 
government which is strongly opposed to slavery and the slave trade 
should help to overthrow them. 

But there are other customs that call for a treatment different 
from that which the Christian missionary has generally accorded to 
them. We notice among these :— 

1. Name-giving to adults and children at Baptism. 'The giving of 
names to children is, in Africa, an important function. The name 
given is often a memorial of family incidents and circumstances, and 
these the child is expected, as it grows up, to be acquainted with and 
remember always. As a name distinguishes one person from another, 
so it often distinguishes one family or one tribe or one nation from 
another. ‘The use of surnames, as amongst European nations, is not 
known. This name, given at a family conclave, and which is preg- 
nant with meaning both for them and for the child that bears it, the 
Christian missionary often undertakes or encourages the bearer to 
exchange for a European, i.e. a foreign one. This is done under the 
idea that the native African name is heathen, though it may have 
no connexion with a heathen religious belief or worship, and that the 
foreign name is Christian, even though it may be traced to a heathen 
origin. Such a practice has been a step in the denationalizing of the 
African. Neither Christianity nor its native African professor has 
gained anything from it; but, on the contrary, they have both been 
losers thereby. Adult candidates for baptism may often be found asking 
earnestly for an exchange of their native names at baptism for foreign 
ones, and feeling disappointed and aggrieved if their wish should not 
be yielded to, and thinking more of this exchange than they do of that 
new birth which baptism represents. ‘‘ How,” asked some candidates 
for baptism of me some time ago, “shall it be known abroad that we 
are baptized, if our native names are not exchanged for foreign ones? ” 
—an indirect result this of that education and training which have 
commonly led many an African to regard whatever is foreign as 
superior to whatever is native, only because it is foreign and not 
because of any intrinsic worth in it. 

It is said that the Nicene Council forbids the giving of heathen 
names to Christians: but it does not forbid an exchanging of one 
native name which may be heathen for another native name which 
has no connexion with heathenism, whilst a heathen or other non- 
Christian name borne by a convert may serve to proclaim the triumph 
of Christianity. It must, however, be said to the credit of the C.M.S. 
Parent Committee that it, many years ago, instructed and advised 
its missionaries to discourage their native converts from the practice 
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of exchanging their native names for foreign or European ones ; and 
it would have been well if this instruction and advice had been generally 
followed everywhere. 

2. Dress. Dress is a matter of convenience, decency, taste, and 
comfort. ‘The severe heat of Tropical Africa and the extreme small- 
ness of the intercourse, speaking comparatively, which we have had 
with peoples of other climes, have had the effect of leading Africans 
as a people to clothe themselves sparingly and loosely, or live in a semi- 
nude state, especially within doors, and allow their young people to 
move about the streets almost or perfectly nude. The form of dress 
and the materials commonly employed in its make, on the coast line 
especially, where are situated either Colonies or Protectorates of some 
European Governments, or a Republic of returned exiles from America, 
are very largely European. That they are unsuitable in a consider- 
able measure to the African in his native climate admits of no doubt 
whatever. The English philanthropists, who founded the colony of 
Sierra Leone and constituted it an asylum for recaptives from slavery, 
are largely responsible for their introduction. Their action sprang 
from a desire to clothe decently and properly the recaptives who had 
been landed from slave ships on the shores of the colony naked; and 
to them, no dress seemed so desirable for them as that of their own 
country. ‘The missionary readily adopts and heartily suggests the 
practice for his converts without any modification whatever, with the 
result that many African Christians and non-Christians have come to 
identify this form of dress with Christianity. Besides this, large 
numbers have come to think that no other form of dress entitles one 
to regard himself or be regarded a respectable person and one fit for 
civilized company, and their ambition is to appear in the matter of 
dress as much as possible like Europeans, notwithstanding the great 
personal discomfort attending it. A much to be regretted physical 
degeneracy has set in upon the African communities on the coast 
especially, and is shortening their lives and threatening them with 
extinction. ‘The adoption and constant use of this form of dress are 
justly regarded as one of the principal contributors to it. This does 
not enhance the attractiveness of the Christian religion which the 
missionary preaches. 

3. Marriage. ‘The institution of marriage has been as old in Africa 
as it has been in any other continent, European or Asiatic, and I know 
no African language that has not its own word for “ marriage” and 
that does not distinguish between it and concubinage, and between 
a child born in wedlock and one born out of it, and no country where 
there has not been a strong dislike and even hatred of illegitimacy, 
except perhaps, and in these degenerate days only, in some parts 
of the coast line which long and enlarged contact with European 
nations, who profess a higher civilization, has much demoralized. 

Choice of husbands and wives is always made by parents for their 
children, 

Marriage is everywhere understood to be lifelong ; whilst the laws 
of the country provide for a divorce whenever it is felt to be an absolute 
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necessity. The main features of the marriage custom are generally 
the same everywhere, though there may sometimes be difference in 
details. Contrary to the custom in Europe, marriage between cousins 
and other blood relations is not permitted, however distant the relation- 
ship; but marriage of a deceased wife’s sister is occasionally to be 
found among some tribes, but it must be only between half-sisters on 
the father’s side. Marrying a brother’s widow is common everywhere. 

But this marriage custom or ceremony, which the country and 
people understand, and which they have used for ages, the Christian 
missionary has always required his native converts to lay aside for the 
foreign one of his own country which he speaks of as that of the Church, 
although Christ Jesus our Lord, the Founder of Christianity, has 
prescribed no marriage custom or ceremony for his followers. 

Hitherto, native African Christians had contented themselves with 
this foreign form of marriage; but with the growth of intelligence 
there is a growing feeling against it, and this is not limited to Church 
of England members, but it extends to members of other Denomina- 
tional Churches also founded by European missionaries. The pro- 
vision the European form of marriage makes and the sacred pledge it 
exacts from a husband to endow his wife with all his worldly goods is 
one that militates against the law of inheritance in Africa (where life 
is communistic and not individualistic), and which he cannot observe 
perhaps except in British Colonies of native Africans where the latter 
mode of living has been introduced; and the right that a husband 
assumes after this pledge, when he makes his will, to divide his worldly 
goods, with which he had endowed his wife, between her and other 
persons, leaving often only a portion, and often a small one, to her, the 
African regards as a profanation of a sacred pledge made publicly in 
God’s house, in His presence, and before a Christian congregation. 
When the missionary makes marriage in Church, and with the foreign 
form of service, a condition for Church membership, he regards him 
as making an undue use of his position and office, and adding his own 
to the conditions for membership laid down in the Bible. 

The use of this foreign form by the missionary, and his neglect 
or disregard of the customs of the country in connexion with marriage, 
have sometimes been a source of serious inconvenience and trouble 
to his converts. 

It is a very regrettable circumstance indeed that in some parts of 
the coast a rather common unhappiness in the marriage life of many 
professing Christians is, with other considerations, inducing many to 
refrain from marriage in Church, with the solemn and sacred obliga- 
tions which the Church ceremony imposes, and to prefer a so-called 
native marriage which really is not native, seeing that, contrary to 
the conditions of real native marriages, the relationship contracted 
under this form is from the beginning supposed to hold good only 
so long as the parties to it find it agreeable and helpful to themselves, 
and that it is otherwise terminable at will and at any time. Even 
native heathens would not respect a marriage union of such a character. 

Would it not have been better if the missionary, to increase the 
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effectiveness of his work and avoid leaving any room for a denational- 
izing process, had contented himself with the native form of marriage 
for his converts, only helping them to remove from it whatever is 
heathenish and idolatrous, and whatever is calculated to bear hard 
upon the poorer ones in the matter of expenses? _ 

4. Polygamy. ‘This form of social life is said to rule four-fifths of the 
human race, and “‘ States are not unknown in Europe which sanction 
Polygamy”. Though it exists in India, China, and Japan, it has 
been often remarked that it exists in them more particularly among 
the richer classes. This is certainly different from what it is in Africa. 
It dominates the whole continent from North to South and from 
East to West. It is the normal life of the people and is one of the 
marks of importance among them. Kings, chiefs, and other well-to- 
do persons have, as a rule, large numbers of wives: but the common 
people and the poorer classes also are generally Polygamists in pro- 
portion to their means. Polygamy is the rule, and Monogamy the 
exception. 

That which has helped much to make Polygamy possible and to 
become a national custom is, among other circumstances, the inequality 
of the sexes and a commonly great excess of the female over the male 
population, which some assert as a fact which admits of no doubt 
whatever; the natural desire and necessity for marriage common to 
both men and women alike; the special protection it affords to 
women, and the passion for children, and often for a numerous issue, 
which is particularly strong in some nations, and in Africans in a marked 
degree. Marriage commonly loses its value and charm with them when 
it is not blessed with issue. 

The form of social life through marriage instituted by God in the 
time of man’s innocence was Monogamy. By it we were to multiply 
and replenish the earth. Polygamy is one of the indications of the 
Fall and its bitter consequences. ‘The aim of Christianity is, I take 
it, to re-establish everywhere on the earth the original form, Mono- 
gamy, and at the same time correct the awful licentiousness which 
disgraces many a European city where Monogamy is professedly the 
only form of marriage permitted to its inhabitants. 

The question that forces itself upon us is, How is this end to be 
attained? What should be the attitude of the Christian missionary, 
with this end in view, towards a form of social life which rules so vast 
a proportion of the Mission field and dominates all Africa? A study 
of missionary records, inquiries, and personal observation show dis- 
tinctly that missionary societies and their missionaries have not been 
unanimous in their opinion upon and in their attitude towards it. 

The Church of England, by its Bishops in Synod at Lambeth in 
London, in 1888, ruled that Polygamist inquirers should not be 
admitted to baptism before they have renounced their present manner 
of life for Monogamy. ‘There is a temptation from this to say Ecclesia 
dixit ; ad rem finis est—*'The Church has spoken, the matter is at an 
end ;” and so some would have it. But it should not be forgotten, 
if even we accept the voice of the Episcopal Synod as that of the 
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Church, though the whole body of clergy is only a section of the 
Church, a decision or law of the Church is not like the law of the 
Medes and Persians which altereth not ; that the Church of England 
is not the only Church owning Missions in non-Christian countries, 
and that there is no section of the vast Mission field where other 
denominational Churches do not share the work of evangelization 
with it; that a Synod of the Church is not infallible; and that the 
ruling of this Church does not bind other Churches. 

If we are asked the question—What has been the gain to Mission 
work in West Africa during the last nineteen years from acting upon 
the decision and recommendation of the Episcopal Synod? we can 
but reply that it has not anywhere drawn heathen or Mohammedan 
Polygamists nearer the Christian Church, and rendered any number 
of them to be more favourably inclined towards Christianity ; that, 
on the contrary, Mohammedanism has made far more rapid strides, 
and is threatening more and more to carry all before it and become 
mistress of the situation; and that there is no manner of doubt that 
the method we have adopted in dealing with Polygamy has contributed 
very considerably towards this, and this, too, even in the Yoruba 
country, that had long, generally speaking, conceived a great aversion 
toward Mohammedanism, and where, till this day, no one installed 
as a king is permitted to embrace the Mohammedan faith, and in one 
of whose provinces, as recently as about two years ago, king and chiefs 
of their own accord took vigorous measures to prevent the spread of 
Mohammedanism in their province and to expel it from it. 

When, in 1886, I had the great honour of being invited to speak on 
the subject of Polygamy at the Church Congress held at Wakefield, 
England, during the discussion had on it, and after the late Lord Bishop 
of Exeter, the Right Reverend Dr. Bickersteth, had read a very 
valuable and able paper in favour of the admission of Polygamists 
into the Church by baptism, and the Lord Bishop of Zululand, the 
Right Reverend Dr. Douglas, had spoken against it, I humbly but 
decidedly: took my stand with the latter and his other sympathizers. 
That which particularly decided me then was the prospective difficulty 
of keeping non-Polygamous Christians from becoming Polygamists 
when Polygamists from heathenism are received, and the very great 
likelihood of many male would-be inquirers who had not yet become 
Polygamists holding back till they had increased the number of their 
wives respectively, and I had, in Africa, written as I then spoke. The 
above difficulty has not ceased to present itself ; but a wider missionary 
experience has shown me a greater, and led me to the conviction that 
it was not without much deep, mature, and earnest consideration 
Archbishop Whately, bishops like the sainted Bishop Bickersteth, 
Bishop Colenso, Bishop Milman, and many other clergy, including 
missionaries of our own and other Churches, have decided in favour 
of their admission. 

The Church’s method of dealing with this difficulty has unfortu- 
nately resulted in large numbers of Christians in the Lagos district, 
who had submitted to it before, leaving their respective denomina- 
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tional Churches in 1893 to establish a Church of their own under 
independent native management and control, and which has thrown 
the door of admission to the Christian Church by baptism open to 
Monogamists and Polygamists alike, and afterwards treated Polygamy 
as an open question ; and to others who in 1902 left their own 
denominational Churches, alleging as a reason a desire to be as with 
the former, under independent native supervision and control, 
establishing a Church of their own under another designation, and 
taking advantage of the situation to follow in the same course as 
regards Polygamy. It is certainly no small a trial to a comparatively 
young Church in Africa, where Christianity has found it a matter of 
no small difficulty to maintain a permanent, continuous, healthy, 
strong, vigorous, and aggressive existence, and where failure has 
succeeded to. failure, and where also Mohammedanism continues 
to spread, that it should find itself in this situation. 

Is not there a call in all this for a review and modification of his 
method of dealing with Polygamy on the part of the Christian mis- 
sionary, or of the Church which he represents, and which has closed 
the door of entrance into the Church by baptism against Polygamist 
heathen inquirers, or which would keep them in perpetual catechu- 
menate? 

Might not the Christian missionary, whilst he lifts up higher and 
higher the flag of Monogamy as the ideal form of social life for the 
Christian, deal with a more liberal mind and liberal hand with the 
very difficult question of Polygamy, patiently and prayerfully looking 
forward to the leavening process of Christianity, faithfully, earnestly, 
and lovingly preached and taught? ‘This need not imply any doubt 
about or disbelief in the power of the Holy Ghost to convert and save 
Africa for Christ. 

The consideration of this question calls for a large exercise of 
Christian charity and of patience and mutual forbearance among 
brethren who, whilst they unitedly desire a supreme sway for Mono- 
gamy through Christianity, which the Church is charged to preach 
and teach, yet differ in their opinion as to the way Polygamy, which 
has so largely taken its place, should be dealt with, and no brother, 
native or foreign, should suffer in the estimation either of his Bishop 
or of the Missionary Committee with which his Church is connected 
for expressing an opinion different from their own—as has unfortunately 
been the case sometimes in the African Mission field. A practical 
dealing with the subject of the relation of Mission work to national 
customs is one that calls for much earnest prayer, much sympathy, 
much judiciousness, so that that relation may, in a great measure, be 
utilized through the aid of the Divine Spirit towards promoting the 
spread of Christianity and its nationalization everywhere in the world, 
and especially in Africa. 
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RELATIONS OF MISSION WORK TO 
NATIONAL CUSTOMS AS THE 
QUESTION AFFECTS CHINA 
By tHE Rev. F. L. NORRIS, Pexinc, Norru Cuina 


Tue question of “ the relation of mission work to national 
customs ” admits of rather wide interpretation. Mission work 
is, or at any rate ought to be, directly affected by national 
customs as regards the methods employed. On the other 
hand, whatever methods are employed, national customs can- 
not fail to be affected by mission work. And it is obvious 
that an essay might be written on the subject proposed from 
either of these two points of view, or frorn both together. [The 
results will necessarily be very different in their bearing, but 
not, I venture to think, in their importance. If any light 
can be thrown on the difficult problem of how to evangelize 
China, in the light of the national customs of the Chinese 
people, those responsible for missions to China cannot but be 
grateful. If, on the other hand, any light can be thrown on 
the way in which mission work affects national customs in 
China, it may help to a better appreciation of the work of 
missions amongst those who are inclined to be sceptical as to 
their results.] ‘The present writer is very diffident of his 
power to throw light on either side; but he feels constrained 
to make an attempt if only to show his sympathy with the 
aims of the Great Missionary Congress. 

No one can have read or heard or seen much of the Chinese 
anywhere without noting their peculiar genius for forming 
associations and societies, political, social, commercial, and 
religious. If less is heard of these last, it is due to the fact 
that at the present time religion is somewhat at a discount. 
But the propensity is there, and only needs opportunity for 
development. The Taiping movement in the south half a 
century ago, the Boxers movement in the north quite recently, 
were both partly religious as well as political. The rapid 
spread among native Christians of the Christian Endeavour 
Society and the Y.M.C.A., the existence of a Diocesan 
““C.M.S.” in Mid China, and the spontaneous formation of 
an anti-tobacco club in a class of Christians in training as 
Catechists, are all evidences of this national characteristic, 
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which ought to be taken hold of by missionaries far more 
than it has been hitherto. 

Another “ custom ” which calls for notice in this cofnexion 
is the strength of the family tie in China. Leaving out of 
account for the moment the bearing of this on the great 
problem of Ancestral Worship, we notice that in China the 
family is a coherent whole, which never loses its unity without 
sacrificing its reputation to some extent. Fairly low down in 
the social scale, among the peasantry who form the backbone 
of the nation, to preserve the family unity is a matter of honest 
pride: to divide the property and form independent branches 
argues the existence of a family quarrel, or at least of dis- 
creditable selfishness. Higher up in the scale the same feeling 
exists, though it is not always so easily recognizable. In 
official life, for example, it is common for the wife and family 
to accompany the father from post to post, and it is not until 
he retires that we remark almost with surprise that he has 
gone “home”. But any one who is conversant with the 
private life of the official classes will testify that all through 
the year of official exile the home-relations are looking to the 
absent member of the family for support, and the alleged 
rapacity of Chinese officialdom is often due to the pressure 
of family claims, of which the foreigner at least has little or 
no idea. Christian Missions have too often failed to grasp 
this strong factor in Chinese life; and by that failure have 
sacrificed influence and courted a misunderstanding not wholly 
undeserved. 

Closely connected with this point of the unity of the family 
is the vexed question of Ancestral Worship. Space utterly 
forbids that it should be discussed here in any detail. But 
it is equally impossible to omit all reference to it. It is un- 
fortunate that its name in English should be so essentially 
prejudicial to a fair judgement of the subject. To those 
whose mission it is to teach the worship of One True God, 
the idea of tolerating the worship of ancestors has been only 
too naturally abhorrent ; and, as an inevitable consequence, 
the truth underlying the practice to which we have given this 
name has been almost wholly ignored. ‘To say this is not to 
deny that this truth has been gravely jeopardized by the 
superstitions which have grown up in connexion with the 
practice amongst the Chinese themselves. But—quite apart 
from the consequent prejudice to missions—it has undoubtedly 
been a grave mistake to treat such a universal custom as wholly 
bad, a mistake as regards our own Christians no less than as 
regards the heathen. Underlying all the rites connected with 
what is called ‘“‘ Ancestral Worship ”, at the root of the super- 
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stitions which have grown up around it, is a real recognition 
of a family unity unbroken by death, of the truth to which 
the Israelites clung with a like close affection, if with an almost 
equal degree of superstition, when they prided themselves on 
being Abraham’s seed. It was surely not for nothing that 
Christ taught that God is not the God of the dead but 
of the living, not for nothing that St. Paul claimed for the 
true Israel a true descent from and continuity with faithful 
Abraham. 

Another “ national custom ” which has been strongly marked 
in the past, and which from the analogy of other nations is 
unlikely to disappear hereafter, even if it be somewhat modified, 
is that of local patriotism. What Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Devon are to the men who hail from those great counties, 
that or more is the feeling of the Chinaman towards his 
Province, or even his native prefecture. It is a common 
reproach against the Chinese that they have so little national 
patriotism, as compared, for example, with their neighbours 
the Japanese. Nor is it without foundation. But we have 
to remember that for many centuries of its history “‘ China” 
was split up into many smaller states; that, after it became 
one Empire, the various viceroys ruled their dominions with 
considerable independence ; and lastly, that China is a much 
vaster country than we who are accustomed to European 
nations can at all realize. 

It has been necessary to say thus much to avoid misunder- 
standing when one speaks of local patriotism. ‘That is as real 
and as marked, as the wider national idea is at present unborn 
or very dimly-felt. And just because it is a real characteristic 
of the people, it surely ought to have been more recognized 
by missionary effort than has hitherto been the case. The 
writer has been taken to task for urging that every province 
of China should have its own Anglican Bishop; and others 
before him have been thought to be unpractical missionaries 
when they have made the same suggestion. But it is not 
a mere matter of name or symmetry: it is not that in itself 
a Bishop with three or four priests at work in every province 
would be such a great step forward—though compared to 
the present state of affairs it would mean a great increase of 
strength—the real motive of the appeal for such a measure 
lies in the way in which it would correspond to the great 
characteristic we are now considering: that the Church would 
organize itself on lines familiar and dear to every Chinese 
mind and heart, and would therefore make an appeal to a 
national feeling which it now ignores. 

Before passing on to the other point of view, and entering 
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on the subject of how far the work of missions inevitably 
modifies national customs, let us pause for a moment to review 
the way in which the four points already specified might affect 
the work of missions for good if greater heed were paid to them. 

1. The Chinese gentus for Societies. 

The writer has no doubt that the Roman Missions have 
profited by this far more than the Anglican Missions have 
done. Far greater emphasis needs to be laid upon the Church 
as ‘“‘a visible society of faithful men”: far greater use should 
be made of brotherhoods, and “ orders’, not only or even 
chiefly among the missionaries themselves, but amongst the 
Chinese. The “ Alumni” Associations connected with some 
of the American Colleges in China are but one instance of 
what might be done with real effect. It may be that we are 
frightened lest the formation of such “ guilds” should tend 
to separate the earnest from the lukewarm Christians, as to 
some extent may be the case at home; or lest they should 
seem to reflect on the genuineness of the Baptismal Unity as 
a real bond. But whatever danger there may be in these 
directions will come from imperfect working or inadequate 
teaching: while to ignore the strength which association 
affords, in a country where association is a natural characteristic, 
seems to be a very grave neglect of opportunity. 

2. The Chinese family-loyalty. 

Two points suggest themselves in this connexion as of special 
importance. One is the woefully small use which is made of 
family prayer: the other, the practice of condoning, if not 
of accepting, the partial conversion of a family as all that 
can be expected. With regard to the first point, we have the 
emphatic evidence of the New Testament, ‘‘ the Church that 
is in the house of” the individual convert, and our own 
recollections of the part played by family worship in English 
religion. With regard to the second point, there is certainly 
great room for improvement, even if the strict rule of some 
missions cannot be observed by all. That a husband should 
be baptized, without any evidence that he has even tried to 
convert his wife, seems wholly against the spirit of Christianity, 
as it is certainly against the Chinese ideal. The writer knows 
by experience the temptation to baptize the one member of 
a family who craves baptism; but he is strongly inclined to 
think that it is a temptation to which missionaries succumb 
too easily, and of which the results are often doubtful if not 
disastrous. 


3. Ancestral Worship. 


Nothing would be more fatal to the purity of Christianity 
than its acceptance of the whole system as it stands in China 
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to-day, even were such acceptance possible. But as the author } 
of the paper on this subject at the recent Centenary Con- 
ference ably showed, there are many steps which the Church 
might take towards recognizing the truth which underlies the 
practice with real advantage to her converts, and with a real 
effect in avoiding misunderstanding by the heathen. ‘To name 
but one or two, Memorial Services, care of graves, and Memorial 
offerings, are opportunities which are wellnigh lost, owing to 
an unreasonable fear of any “ compromise with idolatry ” in 
the shape of Ancestral Worship. 

4. Local patriotism. 

One large suggestion has already been alluded to, which 
would appeal to this undeniable force. But the whole subject 
of Church organization should be dealt with with a due regard 
to it. The counties, and the prefectures, no less than the 
provinces of China, have a real unity in themselves ; and this 
should be borne in mihd in the policy of individual dioceses, 
no less than in the policy of the Church as a whole. 

But we must turn for a moment to the other aspect of the 
relations of missions to national customs, as the question affects 
China: viz. what are the customs which are inevitably in- 
fluenced by the work of missions. 

The writer has no hesitation in putting in the forefront of 
these the great body of customs which depend on what is 
known in China as face. To the Englishman his good name 
and his reputation are deservedly dear. But face is much 
more than these—is as much dearer as it is less deservedly so. 
Christianity never comes into conflict with the Englishman’s 
ideals, unless these have been seriously perverted into a false 
pride of family or social status: on the other hand it is per- 
petually at war with “face” in China. A man “ loses face” 
when he becomes a Christian,—as things are, at least; and 
if ever the time comes, as please God it may, when the number 
of Christians shall have grown so vast that this ceases to be 
so, the war with ‘“‘ face” will still be no less bitter. For 
“face” is, as its very name suggests, inextricably bound up 
with false appearances. We cannot illustrate this as fully as 
may be necessary for a true appreciation of the matter. But 
one general example may be of some help. In China, even 
when A. knows that B. knows that A. has disobeyed or injured 
or behaved badly by him, face forbids that he should confess 
to B. C. may be employed as a go-between, and may make 
as full a confession as need be, and A. may even through C. 
make some amends; but when A. meets B. he expects, and 
B. apparently agrees, that the actual event shall be ignored. 

1 Rev, James Jackson, A.C.M., Hankow. 
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Let it be noted that B. apparently agrees: i.e. while face to 
face with A. The results are often, morally, almost as bad 
for B. as for A. himself. 

This is but one example of a national custom which is 
almost wholly bad. The custom has its roots probably in the 
necessity for keeping up appearances, in a country where the 
arm of the law is, generally speaking, replaced by social con- 
ventions. But it derives its evil character from the indifference 
to truth, which is as common in China as in other Eastern 
lands, and against such indifference Christianity has a para- 
mount Law. 

Another “ national custom ” against which the writer believes 
that Christianity must set its face is that of indifference to 
debt. It cannot be denied that Christianity has a very direct 
concern with the point of view in which material things are 
to be regarded. Indifference to debt may be, and perhaps is, 
only one form of a wrong outlook on our responsibility for 
our use of money. But it is extraordinarily prevalent in 
Eastern countries such as India and China (Japan is perhaps 
somewhat of an exception), where the bulk of the people are 
living on the verge of poverty and actual want. By indifference 
to debt is not meant a careless security: the creditors may 
be trusted to make that difficult: but the moral indifference 
which fails to see anything but inconvenience in the condition 
of indebtedness, and which therefore places no moral restraint 
on the expenditure which leads to it. 

Christianity in its teaching and its influence must affect 
this characteristic for good. Every individual in whom any 
degree of moral horror of debt can be implanted is an addi- 
tional force making for a truer standard of responsibility, and 
therefore, remotely perhaps, but really, of national integrity. 

There is one other national characteristic to which reference 
has already been made, and which deserves a place in this 
category of some points in which Christianity is likely to 
exercise a real influence. It has been said that the Chinese 
are reproached with a lack of national patriotism. A national 
religion is the surest bond of patriotism ; and in so far as it 
may be possible to organize one Anglican Church in China, 
and to make that unity felt,—or again, so far as it may be 
possible to realize the hopes of a growing “ Unity of the 
Spirit ” among all who own the Name of Christ in China— 
so far will the cause of national Unity be furthered, and the 
now absent feature of national patriotism be brought into 
existence. It is not pretended that this can only be effected 
through the work of missions: the example of Japan is an 
argument to the contrary: but it is claimed that Christian 
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Missions, and primarily those of our own Communion, have 
an important part to play in removing what is now a national 
reproach. 

It is needless to point out that in this brief paper no attempt 
has been made to touch on local customs, or on any but a very 
few of the most salient national customs or characteristics. 
There are many points which might have been mentioned 
under one or the other of the two headings into which our 
subject naturally falls, which have been deliberately omitted 
because they seemed to the writer more obvious than those 
to which he has referred. On the other hand, he has en- 
deavoured to avoid the discussion of certain points which are 
not infrequently supposed to fall under the head of the Rela- 
tions of Mission-work to National Customs, and which have 
sometimes been allowed to assume undue proportions, on the 
theory that missionaries always try to Anglicize their converts. 
The writer is convinced that in China at any rate this danger 
is to a great extent unreal, whatever it be elsewhere: and 
the points to which he alludes so far lose their importance in 
consequence that he has felt justified in avoiding them, the 
more so as the limits allowed him have compelled him to avoid 
all details. 

One word of warning may perhaps be added without offence. 
In nothing is it more important to remember the vastness 
of China than in dealing with such a subject as national 
customs. No one is more conscious than the writer of how 
widely they vary in different parts of this great empire. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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THE INDO-CHINESE OPIUM TRADE 


By PROFESSOR CALDECOTT, Kine’s Cotircr, Lonpon 


Chairman of the Church Anti-Opium Committee 


THE new situation in this matter dates from May 30, 1906, when the 
House of Commons by a unanimous vote passed the following resolution : 


That this House reaffirms its conviction that the Indo-Chinese Opium Trade is 
morally indefensible, and requests His Majesty’s Government to take such steps as 
may be necessary for bringing it to a speedy close. 


The Government accepted the resolution: through Mr. John Morley they 
stated that they were prepared to consider in a sympathetic spirit any 
bona fide proposal of the Chinese Government for the cessation of the 
trade, and that this decision should be communicated at once to China. 

In China itself the movement against the opium-smoking vice had for 
some years past been gaining in intensity. It is true that the Chinese 
Government had for forty years permitted the growth of native opium, 
and that this had attained portentous dimensions, amounting to some six 
times the volume of the imported Indian opium: but the lamentable 
reproachfulness of this for us lies in the fact that until we compelled them 
by the Treaty of Tientsin to legalize the import they had grown none at all. 
The opposition attained its present intensity as a part of the general 
awakening of China to her deficiencies which every one knows has taken 
place, especially since the brilliant entry of Japan into the circle of world- 
powers. 

The reception of the decision of the British Government was promptly 
followed up in China by an official declaration that purgation must com- 
mence. An Imperial Edict was issued in September, 1906, which announced 
a policy of eradication, and fixed ten years as the limit of the process. 
On the face of it the intention to reform was serious and genuine; but 
many English people declined to take the Edict at its face-value, and 
therefore serious attention has been given to the collection of evidence that 
there were bona fide attempts to carry it out. At first the evidence was 
very conflicting: reports came to us from different parts of China showing 
great areas of neglect and inactivity, and some despondency was naturally 
arising. The first clear note of encouragement came from a quarter which 
compelled serious attention, the very competent and judicial Times corre- 
spondent at Pekin. In November, 1907, Dr. Morrison told a meeting of 
merchants in the City of London that it was his opinion that “‘ the effort 
already made to give effect to the Imperial decree against opium, and the 
growth of the anti-opium movement in China, are both helpful and en- 
couraging”’; and he laid particular emphasis upon the fact that the 200 
newspapers now forming an intelligent and vigorous Native Press were 
unanimous in supporting the cause. 

Meanwhile the British Embassy had instructed Mr. Leech, a Councillor 
of the Embassy, to gather information from all our Consuls and to report : 
his results were presented to Parliament in a White paper in February of 
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this year. Great differences are found, and the whole report teems with 
varied information ; only a few quotations can be given here: 


Though it is too early to expect any very definite result, the amount of success 
(and it is appreciable) which has hitherto been obtained produces the impression that 
the task which the Government has undertaken can be fulfilled, and shows conclu- 
sively that the Chinese people in general consider opium-smoking a vice, from which 
they would willingly free themselves, inspired by what a missionary has aptly described 
as an ill-defined moral and patriotic motive (p. 31). 


Again: 
If this example of the Court is upheld and followed by the authorities in the 


provinces, there seems no reason to doubt why the object of the decree should not be 
attained in the specified term of ten years (id.). 


On the loss of public revenue to the Chinese Government, central and 
provincial, which will amount to six millions and a half sterling, Mr. Leech 
says: 

The prospective loss of revenue, however, is 2 matter which would not seem to 
have caused much anxiety to the Central Government, and as far as can be ascertained 
no concrete proposals have yet been made to replace the eventual loss to the Exchequer. 
In the provinces, however, the progress of the movement has been greatly hampered 
by the revenue difficulty and the prospect of dislocated finances (p. 32). 


Here at least we see that revenue is not placed above moral and physical 
considerations by the followers of Confucius. 

But Mr. Leech is obliged to note that the Chinese Government has 
constantly to bear in mind that they have not a free hand in their own 
affairs: the Foreigner, i.e. Great Britain, in this case, stands obstructively 
at her gate. 


Although China can deal with native-grown opium as she wishes, wherever the 
interests of British opium merchants have been affected by these monopolies complaint 
has been made, and they have in consequence been abandoned, except in the non- 
treaty cities or ports where they have been established (p. 33). 


What a sting for us lies here! British commercial interests an obstacle 
to amoral reform; freedom in non-Treaty ports; tied hands where the 
power of Britain comes into sight! Surely this is painful for a British 
pen to have to transcribe, for British readers to have to hear. It is no 
faddists at home, but this Councillor of Legation in an official document 
who proceeds to make the following pungent comparison : 


The position of the Chinese Government in regard to the opium question is not 
dissimilar to that in which His Majesty’s Government would find themselves if they 
desired to suppress the distillation and consumption of whisky in the British Isles 
without being able, owing to treaty stipulations, to introduce efficient Government 
control or prevent the importation of the spirit from abroad, 


One point in the reports I take leave to select for particular attention : 
in the popular anti-opium movements in many parts of China, as well as 
in the circles of government, a marked lead has been taken by the univer- 
sities, colleges, and schools, both as to teachers and to students. I appeal 
to the friends of education in’ the Congress for their special determination 
to extend their sympathy to the intellectual leaders of a nation which has 
always held learning in high esteem in their endeavour to purge their nation 
from what they are convinced is the greatest foe to its intellectual progress. 


Tue ANGLICAN CHURCH 


All Missionaries in China, both British and American, and not excluding 
those of the Roman Church, have all along’‘lamented the position in which 
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the Christian cause has been placed by the continued importation of opium 
into China under Treaties gained by force of arms, against repeated official 
protests, and against the continually expressed reproaches of the people 
whom the Missionaries were endeavouring to influence. In England an 
organized protest began in 1874, and it has never ceased. The Societies 
were manned chiefly by Nonconformists, it must be acknowledged. But 
friends of China among Church people have assisted, chiefly those who had 
close connexion with Missionary work in that country: amongst these it 
is not invidious to specify the late Archbishop Temple, and the present 
Bishops of Durham and Salisbury. Sympathy with the new situation first 
led to collective action on our part when the Anglican Bishops in China 
decided in 1906 to send home a joint appeal. They addressed a memorial 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury which closes with the following impressive 
words : 

In view of these considerations the undersigned bishops venture to hope that it 
may be possible for His Majesty’s Government, even at this late hour, to adopt a 
policy in relation to opium which may in some degree vindicate the British and the 
Christian names from the obloquy cast on them through the apparent selfishness 


during so many years of the Indian policy of Great Britain in respect of the opium 
trade. 


This was signed by the bishops in Mid-China, Hong Kong (one of the 
latest attacks of the lamented Bishop Hoare), North China, Shantung, and 
Western China. The newly appointed Bishop of Fuh-Kien did not feel 
qualified through the recency of his residence there to sign, but he expressed 
his “‘ hearty agreement with its purport ”. 

In the autumn of 1906 some Church people called a meeting at Barrow 
during the meéting of the Church Congress, which, assisted by the memorial 
from China, resulted in the formation of a Church Anti-Opium Committee. 
The Archbishop accepted the Presidency: thirty of the thirty-six bishops 
holding Sees in England and Wales, and the Primates of Ireland with eight 
of the eleven bishops, the Primates of Scotland with one of the bishops, 
and twenty-four English Suffragans, with twenty retired bishops, became 
Vice-Presidents. The Bishop of London brought the subject before the 
Upper House of Canterbury Convocation in February of this year, and 
after speeches by the Archbishop and the Bishops of Salisbury and Birming- 
ham, a strong resolution was adopted. The above-named committee con- 
tains the names of representative Churchmen, clerical and lay, and by 
means of its Executive has endeavoured to arouse the interest of Church 
people in the new situation. It has acted chiefly through meetings of 
Church Societies, amongst which may be recorded the S.P.G., the C.M.S., 
the C.E.T.S., the Church Army, the Junior Clergy Missionary Association, 
the C.M.S. Laymen’s Union, several Diocesan Conferences, Ruridecanal 
Chapters, Boards of Mission, Branches of the C.E.M.S. and Parochial 
Missionary Guilds. It has presented a Memorial to the Prime Minister, 
and been in frequent communication with the Secretaries of State for 
Foreign Affairs for India and for the Colonies, and has had questions put 
in the House of Commons from time to time. It is now assisting in arranging 
for a great meeting on June 26, the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of 
the Treaty of Tientsin, in which Nonconformist leaders are taking part, 
and over which the Bishop of London will preside. 


Tue IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


The precise situation now is this. First, the Chinese have permission to 
raise their tax on Indian opium provided they do the sameefor their own 
native product. But principally, the Chinese proposal of a term of ten 
years for the termination of opium-growing on their part and of opium 
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importation on ours is nowin operation. They have commenced reduction, 
and we have followed suit. The 61,900 chests exported from India in 1907 
will be reduced by 5,100 in 1908, being one-tenth of the part which is 
destined for China. Similar reductions will be made by us in 1909 and 
1g10o. And then we are to pause, and, it would seem, to review the situa- 
tion: if diminution has been proceeding in China, we shall continue it on 
our part. f * 

At first sight this change cannot but give rise to a sentiment of gratitude 
that the last phase of the policy has been entered upon. But on reflection 
we cannot but desire a shortening of this period. We must remember that 
it is what the present Secretary of State for India has publicly called a 
“horrible drug” that is still to be poured into China by tens of thousands 
of chests annually until 1917. Each chest is an instrument of temptation 
for weak victims, and an obstacle in the path of Chinese reform. In ten 
years many thousands of human beings will be added to the roll of 
those who have passed into eternity degraded and demoralized in the 
sight of a reforming Government and the distressed but helpless leaders 
of their nation. Can any limit be set to the effort that should be made 
to shorten the period on our part ? 

And what is the bearing of the statement that in 1910 we are to review 
the situation ? We hesitate to think that our Government deems it possible 
that the people of Great Britain would consent, whatever may be done 
by the Chinese, to our standing still in 1910, much less to our returning 
upon our path. It is, we hope, really unthinkable. Yet in Mr. Morley’s 
statement of the Government’s intention this intolerable procedure seems 
to be contemplated. Surely, here again the mind of this Congress must 
make a clear decision: no conceivable reaction or failure on the part of 
China within her own borders could possibly justify us in once again treading 
the downward path and resuming the untenable position from which we 
are struggling to free not only the people of China but the honour and 
self-respect of our own nation. 

And we must not close our eyes to the fact that the conditional form of 
our present policy contains an element of peril. Any cessation of pressure 
from the moral motive would leave the economic factor to raise itself again 
into prominence, and might cause this conditional undertaking to be sus- 
pended or even abandoned by the Government in power at home or in India. 

Further, the attachment of a condition of any kind seems to give to our 
withdrawal a wrong character. Wrong, as regards the International rights 
of China: she is engaged in an effort to shake off a yoke from the neck 
of her people: that any outside nation should make the success of her 
efforts the measure of its own removal of the part of that yoke which it 
imposes is an intolerable condition, and could not fail to be seen to be so 
in the case of any other nation than China. We have no right to impose 
any such condition except the right which force of arms confers. And it 
is wrong from the moral point of view. China has entered upon an arduous 
task of moral reform: how arduous it is and what courage and faith it 
has required is emphatically expressed in the words of Councillor Leech: 
“China has not hesitated to deal with a question which a European nation, 
with all the modern machinery of government and the power of enforcing 
its decisions, would probably have been unwilling to face.”” This generous 
tribute is just, and it ought to stir in us an irresistible impulse to seek 
the honour of standing by her side with whatever help we may have it in 
our power to render. The mention of conditions imposed by us for our 
withdrawal falls far short of what our own honour demands. We are in 
danger of imparting to our withdrawal a character of grudgingness and 
reluctance instead of international friendship ; and it is to be feared that 
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the manner of our retirement will present itself to future historians in 
a light which will not be free from the brand of ungenerosity and even 
sordidness if it remains in this conditioned form. Mr. Morley has explained 
“that from his point of view such insistence was not intended as a threat 
to China, but rather as a help to her to hold fast to her obligations, and 
to go forward with their fulfilment”. Does the Congress think that this 
is the way in which our action will eventually be judged by China or by 
the civilized world? It still speaks of ‘‘ obligations’ when it is freedom 
to which she is entitled. So long as we stand upon treaties and are bene- 
fiting financially from even a temporary continuance we are not in the 
position we ought to occupy. Is there any other worthy course than the 
simple one of informing China frankly and unconditionally that the whole 
situation is at her disposal, and that it is for her to tell us how fast we ought 
to move? 


Ture PROBLEM AS IT AFFECTS INDIA 


For India we have to consider the loss of Government revenue and the 
loss of a profitable agricultural crop. It is the placing these considerations 
above the consideration of the mischief the “‘ horrible drug” manufactured 
from the crop was working upon a distant nation which has been the cause 
of the continuance and growth of this trade. In 1842 Lord Shaftesbury 
moved that it should cease: he was then told that a loss of a million sterling 
a year would be the result, and that the Government of India.could not do 
without it, and he reluctantly gave way. But that million was presently 
doubled, then quadrupled, and rose to seven millions; and so the yoke 
became heavier and heavier, and it was evident that the inherent moral 
objection to the trade was one which ought not to have been abandoned. 
We had got upon a wrong principle, and became more and more entangled 
by it as time went on. We ought never to have quitted the only sure 
principle, which is, as Archbishop Temple expressed it, ‘‘ that no country is 
at liberty to raise revenue by temptations to evil,’ and “‘ that we should 
grow opium in order to raise revenue is, I think, without any parallel in 
the whole extent of the world’’. 

The present situation is this. Some other agricultural crop of a profitable 
kind has to be found: but there is a definite opinion widely held that this 
will easily be done, as there is insufficient proof that the cultivators derive 
any special advantage from this particular product being continued. The 
loss of revenue is serious, but we trust that we may take it that the opium 
profit is doomed, and no Government could continue to rely upon so unstable 
a source of supply. Nations have had to provide for losses of revenue 
before now and for changes of industry also, and they will have to do so 
many times in the future. The very great abilities of the Government 
of India will find this a task worthy of their great reputation, and there 
are satisfactory signs that it is in a fitting spirit that the task is being 
faced. The Viceroy, Lord Minto, has said that, in his judgement, the 
Government of India “‘ could not with any feeling of self-respect refuse to 
assist China on the grounds of loss of revenue to India”: and on the 
loss itself he said : 


Notwithstanding the prospect of a heavy loss in revenue, I hope we may accept 
what I believe to be my honourable colleague’s view (that is, the Finance Member of 
the Council), that provided the transition state through which we must pass is spread 
over a sufficient number of years we need apprehend no financial disaster, and may 
reasonably believe that the expansion of our sources of revenue will continue to 
guarantee our future prosperity. 


And the Finance Member, Mr. E. N. Baker, said at the same Council 
Meeting, while also asking for “‘ a suitable term of years for the transition”: 
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The point I wish to emphasize at present is that there is no need for despondency, 
and, if all goes well, there is nothing worse to fear than the absorption for a few 
years of the means of affording further relief to the taxpayer and of incurring useful 
expenditure for the development of the country. 


So that we have only to consider the length of time required, and when 
we bear in mind the high capacities of the Indian Civil Service we cannot 
think that it will prove unequal to the emergency of expediting the transition 
which the appeal of China’s needs must make the dominant factor to be 
considered. That the goodwill of those responsible for the welfare of India 
will not fail we are encouraged to hope by the high stand which has been 
taken by the Anglican bishops there. The Church Anti-Opium Committee 
above mentioned asked the bishops for their judgement on the question. 
At the Calcutta Synod in January the Metropolitan brought it forward, 
and the following emphatic judgement was given: 


The Synod express an earnest hope that nothing may be allowed to interfere with 
the carrying. to completion of those measures—i.e. the reductions already indicated 
in this paper—and the terminating at as early a date as possible of an indefensible 
trade. They do not admit that even if there were any insincerity on the part of 
China in the professions of her desire to abolish the trade, or any slackness on her 
part in carrying out those professions, this would relieve us of our obligations in this 
inatter, 


We take this unreserved expression of opinion as an augury that if 
speedier termination is asked for, there will not be lacking either goodwill 
or ability on the part even of those whose primary concern is the welfare 
of the people of India. 


OutsIpDE CHINA 


There is an opium problem in other places than China, but the dimensions 
of the Chinese problem overshadow all else. A few words only can be 
added upon the danger which has arisen in certain parts of the British 
Empire. The situation in Hong Kong is unsatisfactory, and needs serious 
consideration. The use of opium is increasing in India itself, and needs 
close attention, especially in Burmah. In the Straits Settlements, and in 
the Malay Protectorates, it has attained serious dimensions. It is under 
regulation, but as revenue is derived from it there has been a temptation 
to encourage its growth. But strong opposition is now organized: Anti- 
Opium societies have been formed, a strong deputation waited upon the 
Colonial Secretary and received a satisfactory answer that the local govern- 
ments would be informed that reduction and not encouragement must be 
their aim. The French Government in Indo-China has felt obliged to take 
peremptory measures there: the United States absolutely prohibits opium- 
smoking in the Philippines. It is well known that the regulations against 
its admission into Australia and New Zealand are stringent and effective. 
There is some uneasiness lest the cessation or diminution of demand in China 
should lead to attempts to -find new places to which it can be exported, 
and the United States has taken the initiative in arranging for an Inter- 
national Commission to consider the whole of the East in this matter. 
France, Germany, Holland and Japan have agreed to join, and of course 
China and Great Britain, and the Commission may meet before this paper 
is considered at out Congress, It therefore behoves Churchmen in all that 
part of the world to keep a vigilant eye upon the situation, lest the evil 
should spring up in fresh places, and Churchmen at home to be ready to 
press on Government and Parliament the necessity of a firm hand in re- 
pressing any signs of mischief as soon as they show themselves. 
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Ortum Dens IN SHANGHAI 


A problem lying within narrow compass but of a serious character arose 
from the places licensed for opium smoking—known as Opium Dens—in 
several of the concessions and settlements under European jurisdiction in 
China. Last year the Chinese commenced their policy of closing these 
dens. Amidst manifestations of popular approval of a striking kind, led 
in many places by men of learning and joined in cordially by the students 
of the new colleges, they were closed in Pekin, Tientsin, Hangchow, Foochow, 
Ningpo, Amoy, and many other great cities, including the native city of 
Shanghai. There was no difficulty for the German, Belgian, and Japanese 
concessions, for in those no such places had ever been licensed. In the 
French, Italian, and Austrian jurisdictions they were promptly closed. In 
the British concession at Chin Kiang there were only six licences, and these 
have been withdrawn.: But the principal place where Europeans are in 
residence in China is Shanghai, and there the situation is serious. ‘The 
settlement is in the main British, but its Government is International : 
within it there are no less than 1,600 licensed smoking houses which all 
remained open after the 700 in the Native city were closed. At first 
reports of a disquieting kind came to England, to the effect that the 
municipal authority was leaning upon considerations of revenue and doubt 
of Chinese genuineness, and was disinclined to take any action. Questions 
were repeatedly asked in both Houses of Parliament, and we now learn 
from the White paper that the Foreign Office acted strenuously in the right 
direction. They informed the Municipality that the Chinese lead must be 
followed, and that this should be done without waiting for any request 
from the Chinese Government. In March 1908 the Municipality has decided 
to withdraw 25 per cent. of the licences next June, and to indicate the 
possibility of a total stoppage in two years. ‘This is, surely, wholly in- 
adequate, as it ignores the intolerable obnoxiousness of the retention of 
these licensed foreign resorts in face of the Chinese success in closing their 
own. ‘The responsibility lies really with Britain, as the land is ‘‘ conceded ”’ 
to us and the United States, and though the Municipal Council is inter- 
national, six out of the seven members are British. It is British honour, 
therefore, that is concerned. 


Tue CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK 


The problem of opium-smoking in the East, like that of Alcoholism in 
the West, is a problem of the weakness of human nature. The temptation 
to resort to a demoralizing use of intoxicants is always pressing on the 
human race. Everywhere the Christian Churches are engaged in incessant 
struggle against seductive evil in this form: their ultimate trust can only 
be in the movement of the Holy Spirit upon those who stand firm, urging 
them to offer every assistance to the tempted, the falling, and the fallen, 
and guiding them in their fraternal and pious task. But what gives to 
the Opium problem its peculiar position is that this instrument of demoraliza- 
tion and vice is specially associated with Christian nations not as suffering 
from it, but as introducing it to other nations. Themselves free from this 
particular form of degradation, they have appeared in the Far East as the 
purveyors of what is known as the “ foreign drug”. Nay, it is not other 
Christian nations; we must not generalize: it is Christian Britain which, 
as Governor of India, must bear this reproach alone: the name of no 
other nation stands with ours upon this page of gloom. In trenchant 
terms America, for example, stated her determination to carry no opium 
to China “as an evil for which no financial gain can compensate, and 
which America will not allow her citizens to encourage, even passively ”’. 
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Whether or not France or Germany would have done as we have done can 
never be known. India fell to us with its remunerative trade; we were tried, 
and we failed. And though we have exchanged all thought of profit for 
ourselves in this traffic for the supposed necessity of it for our Indian 
Dependency, the return to morality has been incomplete, and the distinction 
never very clear to the mind of the Chinese people who have seen English- 
men and not Hindus behind guns and signing treaties on behalf of opium, 

And so the traffic has acted as a grievous obstacle to our Christian mission, 
as our missionaries have told us again and again with sadness and bitterness 
of heart. Our bishops in China have said, as we have seen, that obloquy 
has been cast upon the Christian name. The complete disappearance 
therefore of the traffic as authorized by Great Britain will remove one of 
the greatest stumbling-blocks that has thwarted the labours of the preachers 
of Christ in China. In us of the Anglican Churches assembled in Congress 
the hope arises strongly that our permanent and final withdrawal from 
this terribly false position will be a momentous and significant feature in 
the preparation of the way for the Kingdom of Christ to the hearts of 
the immense populations of the Far Eastern nations. 
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THE vast extent of the Chinese Empire, lack of facilities for com- 
munication, and extreme ignorance of the majority of the people 
must be remembered. Since the Chino- Japanese war of 1895 evidences 
of a real transformation have been manifested in ever-accelerating 
measures—as is plain from the imperial decrees of the period on the 
one hand, and the life of the people on the other. But the latter 
varies in different portions of the country, and it is not impossible’ 
that what is written here, by one whose observations have been made. 
in and near Shanghai—the most susceptible to changes of all places in 
China—will seem extreme to those whose acquaintance is with 
conditions of the far interior. 

Christianity has been the force which has impelled to all changes, 
whether in direct evangelistic work which has, through conversion, 
shown in individuals character-development appreciated by the 
people; in hospitals, orphanages, and other institutions which have 
expressed in unmistakable language the beauty of works of mercy ; 
in schools and colleges, with their introduction of knowledge entirely 
new ; or in the treaty-ports, where the results of Christian civiliza- 
tion have appealed to a highly-developed native business instinct, 
even though only too frequently the lives and methods of men and 
women from Christian countries have failed to make for edification. 

If Christianity is to overthrow wrong customs and complement 
imperfect ones, it is of first importance that there should be a great 
accession of men and women of blameless lives and intelligent work 
to manifest the fullness of the Christian ideal. Space permits of 
reference to but a few of the more important details. 

Educational Work. Education has always ranked highest of all that 
went to make up China’s civilization—but the necessity for a com- 
plete change in the system as found was early recognized by Christian 
missionaries. This has been accomplished to the extent that the old: 
methods have been abandoned, and those of schools and colleges 
conducted by the various Missions are being imitated in every province 
by the newly-established government institutions. Fifty years ago 
it was necessary to pay a few cash to childten, in order to induce 
them to come to a Mission school; to-day, in at least one college 
known to the writer, the students pay $216-00 (Mexican) every year. 
Perhaps not more than fifteen years ago parents stipulated that their 
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children should receive a minimum of English: to-day, a school in 
which only English is taught may be full to overflowing—and this 
because English has an immediate marketable value, through positions 
offered to boys in the treaty-ports. But the effects of an English— 
or Western—education gained in a Christian institution are of prime 
importance: ethical standards are galvanized from theory into practice, 
morality is shown to have more connexion with one’s daily actions 
than his occasional thoughts, and superstitions of various kinds are 
rapidly being overthrown. Mission schools and colleges have entirely 
upset the old system of education: it is of utmost importance now 
that they should be strengthened in every way, that they may be in 
a position to lay the course as well as set the pace for the government 
institutions that are being built in imitation. China must be taught 
practically what it is that makes a real education and constitutes an 
educated people, and actual experience has shown that all changes 
in old customs can be effected only as the leaders—those with the 
“ Western ” education—favour them. 

Medical Work. China’s medicine is an absurdity, her surgery zl. 
The first instincts of humanity demand that the Christian world 
shall give her something better. Hospitals thoroughly equipped for 
the most modern work in medicine, surgery and scientific research, 
should be built in all the larger cities, and conducted by doctors of 
the greatest skill. ‘To them should be attached schools for the training 
of Chinese doctors and nurses. This work is already past the experi- 
mental stage—but imitation has as yet scarcely commenced, as in 
the educational work, though there can be no question, from such 
signs as are now occasionally manifested, that it will soon follow. 
At present the number of these hospitals is far too small, and the 
majority of those established are not properly equipped. Some in- 
deed argue that hospitals do not make a sufficient number of converts— 
give healing, gain a convert. But the Master was as willing to heal 
the nine lepers who gave no thanks as the one who did. To a nation 
where selfishness reigns supreme, where a charitable gift is made for 
the purpose of the reward to be received by the giver, where even the 
beggar’s petition for alms is: Do a good deed for a reward that surely 
will be made you—no better way of teaching something higher presents 
itself than in works of mercy where there is no possibility of giving to 
the wrong person. ‘This work, properly done, then, means not only the 
gift to China of scientific medicine, but also the gift of the Second Com- 
mandment of the Law—‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

Ancestral Worship. No subject has caused more consternation in 
the Christian camp than has the so-called worship of ancestors. If the 
Roman Church seems to have gone too far in adapting it to her 
system of invocation of saints, and so has given rise to the question 
as to whether the Christian Church can acknowledge as saints those 
who have never known Christ, so it would seem that the Protestant 
bodies have gone too far in the other direction and tried too much 
to eliminate absolutely a custom that not only is beautiful in its 
inception, but also has many most useful concomitants. It becomes 
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increasingly obvious that the Chinese will remain heathen rather than 
submit to unreasonable demands in this regard. And surely it is 
not too much to say that absolute insistence that God alone shall 
be worshipped is reconcilable with a recognition of the fact that the 
honour commanded to be given to parents in the fifth commandment 
is not restricted to the time of their life here on earth. 

The Lord’s Day. ‘The Japanese have made Sunday a day of cessa- 
tion from labour ; it is not to be doubted that China will soon follow 
suit. But the reason is a physical one. In a ship-yard in Shanghai 
where several hundred labourers are employed, and which works 
continuously throughout the year, the English foreman in charge 
has said that whether through illness, attendance upom festivities, or 
disinclination to work more, the average attendance of any one 
labourer is about six in every seven days. ‘The Christian Church 
must insist upon the Chinese people keeping the Lord’s Day—and 
that for the divine reason rather than the physical one. For successful 
results it is necessary that the day should be made one with a purpose : 
services in the morning, noon-day meal together on the Mission 
compound; classes of instruction and services in the afternoon—the 
object being to keep the people as far as possible away from the 
scenes of their daily lives, showing how the Christian should spend 
the Lord’s Day in worship for the one part, and in strengthening him- 
self for the remainder of the week for the other. The first Conference 
of Anglican bishops in China, in 1897, referring to the Report of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1888, “‘ without any hesitation, reaffirms the 
sanctity and the importance to the life of the Church of the Lord’s 
Day”; and the Conference of the Anglican Communion in 1907 
has appointed this as one of the. subjects to be considered and 
reported upon by a special committee. It would seem that the 
establishment of this Day must be the first step in leading the Chinese 
to an abandonment of some of their national holidays and their 
attendant heathen ceremonies. 

Foot-binding. ‘The most senseless and injurious custom of binding 
the feet of women has been practised, perhaps, for a thousand years. 
Something over ten years ago Mrs. Archibald Little, the wife of 
a British merchant, organized the Anti-Footbinding Society which 
has since carried on an active crusade. Decrees by each of the eight 
Viceroys were followed in 1906 by an imperial decree strongly urging 
upon the people to abandon this practice. In the meantime much 
had been accomplished in Christian schools for girls by a rule, pretty 
generally adopted, that no girls with bound feet would be received 
as pupils, those with feet already bound being compelled to unbind 
them. This Society has now elected Chinese officers from among 
some of the most prominent men in the country, the foreigners 
considering that their work has been done—the irresistible force has 
been set in motion and experience has shown that the body opposed 
to its progress is not an immovable one. Foot-binding as a custom 
is doomed. The Church needs only to continue its teaching on this 
subject, and the schools to continue their present practice, 
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human being, whether man or woman, is so fundamentally a teaching 
of Christianity and a habit of Christian life that no special effort on 
the part of the missionary is necessary to be made in order to do 
away with that degradation of women that is found in China, as in all 
other heathen civilizations. One of the most piteous things to a 
Christian man or woman in a heathen country is the position of 
women; and yet it is the thing that requires the least amount of 
conscious and special effort to alter, for the fact that it must, and 
inevitably does, disappear as Christian teaching advances. 

Marriage Customs. . Extravagant display, leading amongst the poor 
to heavy indebtedness ; indelicate, not infrequently even absolutely 
indecent, revelry ; and the worship of false gods are customs all of 
which it is necessary for the Christian missionary to combat in con- 
nexion with marriages. The question is too large to be treated in 
this paper, but reference may be made to the Morrison Society 
Papers, No. 2, by the Right Rev. F. R. Graves, D.D., Bishop of 
Shanghai, where will be found a careful study of the question with 
suggestions as to reform. ‘ 

Burial Customs. In burial customs we again find extravagant 
display, with its attendant indebtedness ; also, the most pronounced 
heathen worship, and a formal and heartless wailing that takes the 
place of the natural expression of real sorrow of heart. Even self- 
immolation of widows is not unknown. And here Christianity faces 
one of its most difficult problems—for there is scarcely anything that 
a Chinese dislikes, or even fears, more than a suggestion from another 
that he has failed in his duty of showing proper respect for the dead. 
Yet it all must be changed. Cheaper coffins, less feasting (less revelry, 
for in practice that is what it becomes), less display of all sorts, no 
propitiation of sundry and various heathen deities—all that is heathen, 
worldly, unworthy, must give way to a recognition of the fact that 
the dead have gone to be with Christ and no longer need anything 
that man can do for them: that the mourners, while yielding to their 
natural grief at the loss of one much loved, yet must remember 
that in the great day of resurrection all will be united once more, 
and so they must abandon all practices of formal and showy mourning 
and wailing, 


Under Ancestor Worship the following references should be made: Records of 
Missionary Conference, 1890 (Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai), pp. 610 fh, 
619 ff, 631 ff, 654 ff, 690 ff. Also, Pastor P, Kranz, in Morrison Society Papers, 
No, 3 (F. S. Brockman, Sec., Y.M.C.A., Shanghai), Also, Paper by Rev. Jas. 
Jackson, and discussion consequent, in records of Centenary Missionary Conference, 
held at Shanghai, 1907, soon ready by Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. 
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THE RELATION OF MISSION WORK 
TO NATIONAL CUSTOMS IN 
NORTH INDIA 
By tue Rev. E. H. M. WALLER, C.M.S., Nort Inpra 


Tue conditions of Indian Society are so complex, and the agencics 
at work so many and so various, that it is impossible to state accurately 
the exact amount of influence exerted by any individual cause. The 
customs of the different races and religions are very different, and 
what is true of one province is often untrue of another. 

There are three chief influences at work in India. Education (both 
Government and Mission) ; contact with western civilization both 
in India and in Europe, whither an increasing number of Indians find 
their way ; and religion which is closely intertwined with the social 
and political thought of the people. 

The first solvent of Indian thought and custom has been education. 
Missions can claim to have been the pioneers of education in North 
India, but since Government has taken the matter up in earnest, 
Missions can no longer claim even a majority of the pupils, two thirds 
being now in Government institutions and the remainder in Mission 
schools and colleges. The product of this system is the “ young 
Indian” who has been causing the Government so much anxiety of 
late. Endeavour is being made to meet the defect by technical 
education, and thus to attract the middle classes to commerce instead 
of to clerkships and subordinate posts under Government which supply 
the only future for them at present. Thus the necessity of Industrial - 
Missions and training is emphasized. 

As regards the comparative morality of the boys educated in Mission 
schools and in Government schools it is difficult to speak with certainty. 
It is claimed that the product of the Mission school is a better 
and more upright youth than the product of the purely secular 
education in a Government institution : but about this opinion is not 
unanimous ; and it may be that the more promising material is sent 
to Mission schools. 

Religiously the influence of Missions on the life of young men 
trained in their institutions tends to make them discard many old 
beliefs and customs ; but this fact is discounted by the curious double 
atmosphere in which they can live. While in contact with foreigners 
and educated people they can talk in the most enlightened way 
concerning idolatry and various social abuses connected with their 
religions ; but apparently quite unconsciously, when they return to 
the atmosphere of these things in their own homes and places of 
pilgrimage, &c., they fall back into all their old customs and super- 
stitions, ‘There are some sects of Hinduism and Mohammedanism 
which attempt to appropriate Christian thought and teaching and 
weave it into their own faiths, but they fail on the religious side to 
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grip the people. The Aryas who have borrowed from Christianity 
the idea of universal brotherhood, find their strongest bond of unity 
in opposition to Christianity and sometimes even to the British rule 
also. ‘They have not been influenced much by Missions except in the 
way of a study of Christianity in order to oppose it. The Brahmo - 
Somaj, Sanatan Dharma, Radha Swami, and other sects have no doubt 
been as much influenced by Christian thought coming through general 
contact with the West as by direct missionary influence. ‘The Moham- 
medan rationalistic movement has its head quarters in North India at 
Aligarh. Here again, the contact with Western education, combined with 
the natural rationalistic tendency inherent in Mohammedanism, which 
has been rife in India since the days of Akbar, is more responsible than 
direct Christian influence. Imitation, however, of Christian Missionary 
methods is being resorted to both among Mohammedans and Hindus. 
The Shiah community of Lucknow have just held a Conference on 
methods of work, &c., which was based on foreign Missionary Conference 
lines. All these movements no doubt owe something to the disin- 
tegrating force of Missions but constructively. 

Closely allied with education as a factor in the influence exercised 
to-day on Indian thought is contact with the West. It is only lately 
that Indians have flocked to other lands to trade and work and learn. 
The old caste restrictions are very much looser than they were, and 
even for those who do not leave India increased facilities for travel 
have brought the West to the East as never before. Curiously, the 
result has been a separation almost as much as a union. While life 
has become much more convenient owing to the materials for luxury 
which can now be obtained by Indians to an extent never before 
reached, the great influx of Europeans has made European society 
more self-contained, and the result is that there is less contact 
and less cordiality than there was fifty years ago. Here Missions have 
a grand opportunity. Missionaries know the people and understand 
them far better than those whose acquaintance with their language 
and habits is of necessity but slight. But the race-separation which 
is such a serious problem politically, isnoless a problem in the missionary 
societies too. It cannot be said that missionaries have always found 
their way to the hearts of the people ; their Western ideas of govern- 
ment and conduct of the Mission, to say nothing of their Western 
presentation of Christian truth, are often alien to the very people 
whom they wish to benefit. 

We come now to a consideration of the influence of direct missionary 
work on Indian customs. In India the missionary belongs to the 
ruling race and shares the odium and the flattery which attach 
to that position. His personal influence suffers by this fact. The 
example of a growing Christian community, where, if we except 
intemperance, the society is ipso facto free from these evils, and 
affords a practical demonstration of the advantage of their abolition, 
is a valuable object-lesson to the country. But this is discounted 
by the fact that the Christians are considered by their fellow- 
countrymen to be largely denationalized. However, changes are 


taking place and the Missions may claim to have had a part in 
bringing them about. 
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The parda system is relaxing very considerably in North India. 
One most important factor in this change is the persevering work of 
Zanana missionaries, who are educating the women in their own 
homes. ‘The demand for education for women is rapidly growing, 
and the old prejudices are dying out. Doctors are not infrequently 
admitted now to Zananas, where a few years ago no outside man ever 
found admittance. Miss Hewlett, well known in the Panjab as a 
pioneer of women’s medical work, testifies to the great change in 
this respect, and here is undoubtedly a victory for Missions. 

Marriage Customs. While it cannot be claimed that Missions have 
had so direct an influence on the marriage customs of India, yet here, 
too, something has been effected. The example of the Christian 
community, where child marriage is forbidden and re-marriage of 
widows is permitted, and the improvement in the health and 
morality of the community in consequence, is undoubtedly an ex- 
ample of the greatest importance. At the same time the Christian 
Church is not without its problems in these matters. As regards 
the re-marriage of widows among Hindus, and what is to some extent 
allied with it, the marriage of girls to the gods, it is practically 
impossible for Missions to act directly. Government interference 
cannot be invoked, and a campaign against them on the part of 
Christians would probably have the effect of neutralizing the efforts 
which are being made by better-minded Hindus to cope with the evil. 

Caste is also a matter where the Christian can only teach by example 
and a rigid suppression of all caste in Christian circles. Its ties are 
loosening rapidly, but to begin a direct campaign against it would be 
impossible, as it is the social system of the country as well as its religion, 
and must adjust itself slowly. Education is the great solvent in this 
matter. 

The drink problem is certainly not so acute in India as it is in England. 
It is, however, a matter for great anxiety that the revenue from excise 
has increased so largely of late. The Government are alive to the 
gravity of the situation and have lately instituted a commission on the 
subject, and recommendations have been made. Among the Christian 
community the liberty in the matter of food has in this respect had 
a tendency to become licence, and some communities now make total 
abstinence practically a condition of membership. The Anglican 
Church has not done this, nor is it on the whole advisable, but there is 
grave need for the Church to speak with no uncertain voice on the 
subject, as the community cannot be said to be doing its duty to non- 
Christian India either by example or by precept. 

The influence of Missions on polttical thought is difficult to gauge. 
Indian Christians are loyal to the British Government as a condition 
of their existence. This does not mean, however, that they are 
necessarily content; and it is inevitable that as the community 
increases and grows more educated they should claim more share in 
the management of their own affairs. So far this demand has found 
expression in ecclesiastical matters, and there is a growing desire for 
an indigenous church and missionary agency. ‘This is the internal 
problem with which Missions are faced, and it is complicated by the 
fact that the separation between Indian and missionary, alluded to 
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above, envelopes the whole question with an atmosphere of mutual 
distrust which, if it continues, must be fatal to all hopes of a good 
settlement. Externally, the attitude of Missions on political subjects 
is generally one of non-intervention, and, except indirectly, by pro- 
moting a friendly feeling between the races and by private conversa- 
tions with those who come under their influence, missionaries can do 
but little. 

There can be little doubt that if the Indian was once convinced 
that the Church is his own, a brotherhood or guild which would give 
him a feeling of security such as the Hindu castes enjoy, it would 
immensely strengthen the position of Christianity as an influence in the 
country. The Church offers few of the advantages of communal life 
which are the very breath of Hindu society. It is a foreign institution ; 
its regulations and officers and prayers and forms of service are all 
foreign. ‘There is no Indian bishop. The Anglican Church is 
hampered in its natural development by its connexion with the 
establishment of India and its Government code for its clergy. The 
only way to strengthen the Church is to bind it together in the dioceses 
into a real and close community, not the loose aggregation of churches 
under different societies and rules which now passes for the Church. 
Let the Indians have some real control and interest in their Church, 
and let them have a share in its government by the appointment of 
native archdeacons and bishops, and the influence of the community 
will be very greatly increased both internally and externally. 

The methods by which Missions in India can and do influence 
* national custom are, then, as follows :—Female education, for which 
there is a growing demand and which is the key of the whole situation. 
Education in schools and colleges for boys and men, but regulated by 
the needs of the community ; i.e. primary education in the villages, 
technical education of various kinds wherever opportunity offers in 
order that a commercial community may grow up and give an outlet 
for the swarms of half-educated clerks with whom India is now over- 
run. Direct influence and teaching of those who come for education in 
such matters as marriage customs and parda system, &c. Influence 
through the Christian community in these matters, and also on the 
temperance question. Internal organization whereby the Indian ideal 
of a brotherhood may be truly realized in the Church, and opportunity 
for natural development afforded. At present, Mission organizations 
are threatening to smother the growth of the Church as a whole. 
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THE RELATIONS OF MISSIONS 
TO NATIONAL CUSTOMS, 


ESPECIALLY CASTE IN SOUTH INDIA 
By tHe Rev. J. LAZARUS, B.A. 


Inpra is a land of national customs to which religious sanction has 
been given, thus rendering their observance compulsory, and as soon 
as a congregation is gathered together the missionary finds himself 
confronted with difficulties in this respect. Even after generations 
of Christian life and experience, many find it difficult to give up 
time-honoured customs. 

The convert in his newly-adopted faith struggles. between the 
injunctions of the missionary on the one hand, and his favourite 
social rules and customs on the other. These differ much in im- 
portance and in their moral aspect, and require varying treatment 
accordingly. Among them may be mentioned matters of dress and 
food ; casting horoscopes ; wearing marks on the forehead to denote 
sect or tribe; early marriages; fasting, and vow-making; but all 
such customs fall into insignificance by the side of caste, the well- 
known Indian institution. Caste had its origin in the instinct of 
self-preservation—not so much of the individual as of the members 
of the same trade or occupation. Owing to the frequency of internal 
wars and external invasions the line of demarcation gradually became 
more rigid and impassable, and a divine origin and sanction was sought 
for the growing institution. By the same process the four main 
castes were eventually multiplied into numberless ramifications, mostly 
by a few families fgrming themselves into a distinct sub-caste. There 
are scores of sub-castes among the Brahmins who dare not inter-dine, 
much less intermarry with one another. India is thus said to con- 
tain some 18,000 castes. Among the Pariahs alone there are as many 
as eighteen subdivisions, which do not intermarry. ; 

Every Hindu is proud of his caste, however low it may be in the 
social scale. A Mala, for instance, the low caste Telugu, the counter- 
part of the Tamil Pariah, would not sit down and dine with the 
Madiga, the Telugu leather-worker. A Church which levels all social 
distinctions and teaches universal brotherhood is to the newly-baptized 
Hindu an altogether new world. 

Caste among Hindus manifests itself chiefly in these ways. A caste- 
title is added to the name. Inter-dining is restricted to members 
of the same sub-caste. An Indian gentleman may invite a host of 
friends to his daughter’s wedding ceremonies, but will expect his 
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own caste-men only to sit down with him to the wedding 
feast. Caste also manifests itself by restricting intermarriage 
within its own narrow and circumscribed area. This is the most 
essential characteristic of caste. It may dispense with the title, or 
it may even allow inter-dining, as in the case of those who have 
crossed the sea or dined on the sly with other caste-folk, for which 
the only penalty is prayas-chittam or the swallowing of certain “ peni- 
tential pills” in expiation of the sin. But intermarriage is the very 
essence and life of the institution. No amount of penance or forfeit 
can avail. Complete expulsion is the only means of preserving the 
integrity of the whole sub-caste. The performance of certain in- 
violable ceremonies is perhaps the strictest condition of remaining in 
organic connexion with caste. ‘Those connected with marriage and 
death are of this nature. The omission of ceremonies attendant on 
these all-important domestic incidents, the delaying after puberty the 
marriage of a Brahmin girl, the re-marrying of all widows, whether 
children or adults, and others of a similar nature, entail expulsion 
from one’s caste. 

When men and women representing such an infinitude of castes 
and sub-castes are baptized and formed into Christian congregations 
they cannot at once forget their national customs and caste prejudices. 
They are apt to insist on the retention of caste-titles in church 
registers, and in all announcements. When Bishop Gell forbade such 
things, an influential member whose caste-title had been omitted in 
the banns, got his marriage performed in a registrar’s office. In 
a Mission where caste is allowed, to avoid pollution through the 
saliva, the caste-folk take the communion first, followed by the non- 
caste communicants. In villages, even streets are known as caste and 
non-caste. All this is done without the least appearance of offence 
on the one part, or resentmént on the other. Christianity is not 
believed to affect old-time social relations. 

The policy of Missions as regards caste and its manifestations is 
not uniform. All Missions are opposed to the spirit of caste. It is 
with regard to its manifestations that Missions vary in their adminis- 
tration. It needs no ordinary wisdom and tact, not merely to destroy 
the spirit of caste, but even to bring its outward effects into harmony 
with the spirit of Christianity. Apart from the theory of birth- 
pollution, there is also the social incompatibility for more or less 
intimate intercourse between the higher and lower castes. And yet 
caste has its good points as well as evil. Caste tends to preserve 
cleanliness as regards food, dress, and manners—the higher the caste 
the greater being the regard for cleanliness—and also a certain type 
of character and features—an aspect of the institution which can 
hardly be surrendered without regret. On the other hand, caste 
does not fail to bring evils in its train, for by the perpetual multi- 
plication of family marriages—which caste really is on its final analysis 
—the type deteriorates both physically and mentally ; factions are 
formed in congregations; needless animosity is aroused; united 
effort for a common cause is hindered and frustrated. Even after 
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generations of culture and refinement the stigma of a humbler caste- 
origin is lung at a most respectable Church member. Elections are 
sometimes conducted on purely caste lines and not on those of merit 
for its own sake—finally, the whole community suffers and is rendered 
incapable of presenting a united front to a common foe. 

The Roman Catholic Church believes in absolute non-interference 
with all caste observances. ‘The converts not only retain their caste- 
designations, but even their caste-marks, and live and act, so far as 
caste is concerned, as if they were unbaptized Hindus, though so 
far as religious observances are concerned they are famous for their 
loyalty and devotion. Another section of the Church has deliberately 
adopted a similar attitude to caste except in regard to the marks, 
The Church members not only keep caste in a most literal sense, 
but observe a host of other customs. They have even a marriage 
formality at home in addition to the ceremony at church. Their 
contention is that the forbidding of external signs cannot destroy 
the spirit within. The spirit of Christ should be allowed to work 
internally, which would bring about the external reform. But the 
wonder is that two whole centuries have not produced any salutary 
effect. On the other hand, sectarian exclusiveness has forbidden even 
marriages with members of the other sections of the Church, and 
thus precluded even the possibility of caste reform. Again, another 
large branch of the Church has forbidden the use of caste-titles among 
its agents, and encouraged inter-dining among them, but has not seen 
its way to proceed any further. 

Some other Missions by promoting inter-caste marriages freely, 
have taken the sting out of the evil. Of some children in these 
Missions, no particular caste-origin can be asserted. This would seem 
the ideal policy. But the remedy must be applied at the very outset 
when a congregation is being gathered, taking care, however, that 
the marriage unions are otherwise satisfactory as regards education 
and mutual tastes. Some of the ablest Indian Christians at present— 
and the number must steadily increase—are the descendants of mixtures 
in former generations. 

As caste is the most formidable social obstacle to the acceptance 
of Christianity by the Hindus, and as among the Hindus themselves 
there is more than one Social Reform Association working steadily 
for the abolition of caste, it is most desirable that Missions should 
unequivocally condemn in theory and invariably discourage in practice 
this great monster of evil. ‘The following are some of the methods 
which may be adopted. 

The appointment and promotion of Mission helpers must be based 
purely on merit and character, and not caste. No agent or applicant 
for employment should be asked about his former caste. If the 
missionary notices it in any way it will be encouraged. Some Missions 
have not yet ordained a Panchama or other ‘lower caste persons as 
priests. ‘This is wrong. 

As far as possible inter-dining must be encouraged. A beginning 
ought to be made at the missionary’s house. The higher castes as 
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a rule readily cast away all caste. It is the lowest that are most 
tenacious, and fear the loss of it, as if it were the loss of their very 
life. It is therefore at this point that reform should begin. 

Objection to inter-caste marriages is the very essence of caste. 
Though some may not object to inter-dining, they will move heaven 
and earth to prevent anything like a matrimonial alliance with a person 
of another and, especially, of a lower caste. Education and refine- 
ment are the only national means, as a high spiritual attainment is 
the only motive power, of effecting a reform in this direction. ‘There 
have been instances in which some have been disinherited for crossing 
the barrier of caste. 

The retention of caste-titles in church registers and records, in 
banns and other announcements, in Mission reports and other docu- 
ments should be forbidden, when Mission employés are concerned, 
and discouraged in other cases. Within the Church every semblance 
of caste distinctions ought to be swept away, as opposed to the spirit 
of Him who is preached from its pulpit and altar. Public opinion 
should be formed on this important question, so that in this respect, 
- at least, all the Missions may pursue a uniform policy—a policy which 
has not hitherto been pursued with reference to an evil and an iniquity 
peculiar to Indians, which, if not vigorously opposed in the present, 
will in the future prove an insurmountable obstacle to the general 
well-being and spiritual growth of the Indian Church. 
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THE WORK OF 
MISSIONS IN RELATION TO HINDU 
CHILD-MARRIAGE 


By F. W. GILES, Esa., M.B. 


Ir is absolutely necessary to look at this subject from the Hindu point 
of view, and to bear in mind that most of the arguments which seem 
conclusive to us have no meaning for the Hindu. It is well not to make 
up one’s mind beforehand that Western thought and practice is as 
a matter of course wiser and better than Eastern. 

All criticisms of Hindu life and customs would find a fitting preface 
in the words of Mr. A. G. Fraser (“‘ Education in India and Ceylon,” The East 
and the West, January, 1908): ‘‘ We can never hope to win the people 
from above, but only as fellow workers and fellow learners. We are 
working amongst a people who, as a race, have a greater religious genius, 
who have more gentleness and humility, a truer sense of discipleship 
and readiness to sacrifice the present for the future, and it behoves us to 
walk reverently and with fear. They have a noble past and a profound 
philosophy, and much that we have little time or opportunity to learn. 
Our ignorance in all that counts among them is almost boundless. But 
nowhere do humility and love and kindly camaraderie meet a readier 
and more generous response than in India and Ceylon.” 

The Hindu View of Marriage. Monier Williams writes: “‘ No Hindu 
woman has im theory any independence. It is not merely that she is not 
her own mistress: she is not her own property, and never under any 
circumstances can be. She belongs to her father first, who gives her 
away to her husband, to whom she belongs for ever.” 

“Marriage is the 12th Sanskara (rites which purify from inherited 
sinfulness) and hence a religious duty incumbent upon all, completing 
the purification and regeneration of the twice-born.” ‘‘ Without a son, 
natural or adopted, a Hindu cannot hope for salvation.” 

“ The object of a woman’s marriage,”’ writes Sir W. W. Hunter, “ thus 
became threefold : (1) to enable her father to attain eternal happiness, 
and to save him from the risk of incurring guilt in his family ; (2) to 
enable her husband to have lawful sons who will secure peace to his 
soul by performing the funeral and ancestral obsequies ; (3) to purify 
herself from original sin... by having brought spiritual safety to her 
husband and father.” 

Such being the tremendous meaning of marriage, early marriage is 
inevitable. Other reasons for it are (1) the prohibition of marriage 
between members of different castes, or of sections of the same caste ; 
(2) the desire to secure a cheap or choice bargain in the way of a husband ; 
(3) care for ceremonial and caste status ; (4) the avoidance of temptation 
to unchastity. 

Sources of Hindu Marriage Law. 1. The inspired Vedic Texts (Sir 
W. W. Hunter). 2. Post-Vedi Codes and Commentaries. 3. Usages 
among the Aryan or higher castes so far as is consistent with the Texts 
and Codes. 4. Juristic developments of the written and customary law, 
including judge-made law or binding precedents. 

With regard to (4) it is important to note that the Government cannot 
escape responsibility for existing marriage customs, for ‘“‘ The practice, 
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of child-marriage and the prohibition against widow re-marriage were 
stereotyped by the British Courts as part of the family law of the Hindus, 
although resting on no sanction drawn from the Vedic texts. .. . But 
there is practically no appeal back to the Veda from Privy Council 
rulings and British Judge-made law.” 

The Method of Appeal to the Hindu Mind. Sir W. W. Hunter: “To 
the immense majority of educated Hindus the administrative point 
of view seems altogether irrelevant. With them it is not a question 
of statistics, but of religious obligation. . . . The reformer in India has to 
say, the existing law is unjust or no longer suitable, therefore we shall— 
not make a new law, but—go back to an older law.’’ Hindu lawisa divine 
thing, and the oldest texts are the most directly inspired. The appeal 
back to the Veda has been made and maintained by Brahman Pandits 
of the highest authority. Of one of these Sir W. W. Hunter writes : 
“ He proves from the Vedic texts and from the Vedic formulae still surviv- 
ing in the marriage ritual, that the union contemplated by the Veda was 
the union of a mature youth with a mature maiden, understanding 
the obligations which she took upon herself, and of an age which physically 
enabled her to enter at once upon their fulfilment.’’ Again: “ You can 
only persuade large bodies of men by methods which they recognize as 
cogent, and by arguments which they acknowledge as relevant. To 
the orthodox Hindu it would bring no sense of conviction to prove 
that a practice is cruel, if it is prescribed. For the suffering of the 
victim is merely the result of sins committed in a past life, and it may 
serve as a blessed purification which will bring happiness in the life to 
come.” 

The Abuse of Child-Marriage. Only two evils can be noticed : (a) pre- 
mature consummation, and (4) early widowhood with enforced celibacy. 

(a) In the Petition of Medical Women of 1891 thirteen cases of serious 
or fatal injury are selected. Ten of the victims were aged ten or under. 
Similar cases can be quoted from Chevers’s Medical Furisprudence. 
Instances of lifelong disablement owing to premature wifehood and 
motherhood are very common. 

The Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne (1891), speaking in support of the 
Bill for raising the age of consent to twelve, said : “‘ Our object is to afford 
protection .. . from a form of physical ill-usage . . . which under English 
Law is punishable with penal servitude for life.” It must be borne in 
mind that the Hindu child of twelve is as a rule less well developed than 
the British child of the same age. 

(2) Sir W. W. Hunter wrote (1886): ‘‘ There are not less than two 
millions of widows in India to whom the existing Hindu Law is an 
Injustice and a wrong. . . . The evil has its root in the system of child- 
marriage. In Bengal, out of 1,000 girls between five and nine years 
old, 271 are married and 11 are widows. Between the ages of ten and 
fourteen years ... 666... are married out of each 1,000. . . . Practically 
. Hindu girls of good caste are either wives or widows before they reach 

teen.” 

In reading these figures it must of course be borne in mind that a 
child is spoken of as ‘‘ married”? when only the first or “ betrothal ” 
part of the ceremony has been performed. After this she is supposed 
to remain with her parents till she has attained the age of puberty, 
but should her husband die meanwhile she is accounted a “ widow” 
and, if she belongs to one of the higher castes, can only marry if she 
is willing to incur disgrace as an outcaste. For, to use the words of 
Mr, Shrikrishna Narhar, “she cannot give herself in marriage because 
she never had anything like disposal of herself. When young she was 
given away, so the ownership over her, vested then in the father, was 
transferred by a solemn religious act to the husband, and, he being 
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no more, there is no one to give her away; and since Hindu marriage 
must take the form of a religious gift her re-marriage becomes 
impossible.” 

The Heart of the Question. An attempt must be made to focus attention 
on a few points of practical importance. 

1. The Hindu child-woman is too much regarded as a machine for 
the production of children. One result of this is that she becomes apt 
for conception before she is ready for motherhood. Hence the suffering 
and misery which rend the hearts of women missionaries and impel them 
to demand that the Government shall ‘‘ abolish child-marriage ”’. I need 
not go into details in order to explain my meaning. It is enough to point 
out that the existing habit of thought of Hindu women inevitably creates 
an atmosphere in which the natural and healthy ignorance of childhood 
can hardly flourish, and—that mind acts'on matter. Again, if a machine 
fails or breaks down it can be discarded and another obtained. 

2. There is no hope of any widespread improvement so long as the 
majority of the leaders of Hindu thought believe and teach that it is 
laid down in Manu that if a girl gives absolute proof of puberty before 
she leaves her father’s house, her parents and brothers are doomed to 
go to hell after their death. (This view is opposed by a few—see note 
by Babu Hari Mohun Chandra, p. 216, Indian Government Blue Book, No. 
ccxxili.) For, this view being held, it is necessary to be on the safe side, and 
the child is sent to her husband’s house before absolute proof of puberty is 
given, and she becomes a mother before her nerves, bones, and muscles are 
ready. I trust that I have given evidence in this paper of a wish to treat 
the religious beliefs of my Hindu brothers with respect, and therefore 
they will pardon me if I deny absolutely the truth of an assertion which 
they are fond of making, and which Mr. Waman Narayen Bapat formulated 
in these words: ‘* That consummation which takes place just when the 
parties have arrived at the age of puberty is a direct call of nature and cannot 
be early or late.” From the point of view of physiology this is untrue. 
It is untrue in England, much less is it true in India, for the reason which 
I have stated above. May I here ask a question? Are the parents 
and brothers of the maidens of the Nambudri and Kulin Brahmins, who are 
allowed to marry at any time after attaining puberty, in hell ? 

3. Government cannot effect an ‘‘ atmosphere” by the passing of 
measures which amend the penal code, even though these be labelled 

“ educative’; but, to quote Max Miiller, “ Government does not deserve 
the name of Goverment if it declares itself unable to protect each individual 
subject against personal torts, whether sanctioned by custom or not.’ 

Now Government in 1891 declared its intention of protecting a helpless 
class of its subjects against grievous personal wrong. Speaking in support 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act—otherwise known as the Act for raising 
the age of consent to twelve years—the Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, said, 
“Our object is simply to afford protection to those who cannot protect 
themselves, protection from a form of physical ill-usage which I believe to 
be reprobated by the most thoughtful section of the community, which 
is to the best of my belief entirely unsupported by religious sanction, and 
which under English Law is punishable with penal servitude for life.” 

So the voice of the Sovereign was heard on behalf of the helpless, and 
the situation can never be the same as 1t was before the stlence was broken. 

As a matter of fact the evidence at my command goes to prove that the 
Bill of 1891 has proved a dead letter, and this result was predicted. Pre- 
diction was easy. Government itself, in a Blue Book published in 1886 
wrote, “ there is one common-sense test which may often be applied... 
in considering whether the State should or should not interfere . . . with 
social or religious questions of the kind under notice. The test is, ‘Can 
the State give effect to its commands by the ordinary machinery at its 
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disposal?’” If this be applied to the Bill of 1891 the answer must obviously 
be in the negative. The, State could not by its ordinary machinery even 
ascertain whether its “‘ commands” were obeyed—it could not even 
make sure whether a child was above or below the age of twelve. 

4. Space allows me to quote only one case of unpunished injury of a 
wife under twelve subsequent to 1891. Five years ago a Brahmin girl, 
whose age was given by her parents as under twelve, was brought to an 
S.P.G. Hospital in Southern India badly injured. Subsequently her 
life was saved at the expense of that of the child. The missionary at the 
Station had never heard of the Bill. The native surgeon, who knew that 
the husband had broken the law, remarked, ‘‘ Who is there to interfere ?” 

s. It is of the utmost importance that missionaries and reformers should 
realize that child-wives above twelve, or of an uncertain age, are not un- 
protected bylaw. In Queen Empress v. Hurree Mohun Mytee it was held 
that :—“‘ Under no system of law with which Courts have to do in this 
country .. . has it ever been the law that a husband has the absolute right 
to the person of his wife without regard to the question of safety to her.” 

What ts Needed. A. On the part of the Church. 

1. Unceasing intelligent corporate intercession in the power of the Holy 
Spirit available for practical purposes. It is suggested that the thought 
of children ill-used by their natural protectors in any part of our Empire, 
and of child-widows, should be present when the petition for “ all that are 
desolate and oppressed ”’ is used. 

2. The setting of our house in order. Hindus read the newspaper reports 
of our divorce courts, and of cases of cruelty to children. 

3. The appointment of a small permanent commission to watch and 
study this and kindred questions and report from time to time. 

4. A fuller recognition on the part of missionaries and missionary societies 
of the relative importance of the work of saving children from earthly wrong. 

5. Immediate energetic effort to multiply boarding-schools for girls in 
India. 

6. Women should be admitted to a fuller share in the administrative 
work of the great missionary societies. (See P.-A. Paper, No. 7, by 
Mrs. Creighton, Foreign Missions.) 

B. On the part of the Government. 

1. Continuity of policy and persistency of purpose. 

2. The appointment of a small permanent commission for the study of 
questions relating to the wrongs inflicted on the women of India by existing 
law and customs. 

3- Improvement of the police, and of the system of registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages. 

4. The dissemination of pamphlets in the vernaculars giving the views 
of enlightened pandits and of physicians. 

5. Certain minor legislative Acts as specified by Sir W. W. Hunter: 
“A specific recognition of Hindu marriages contracted by a high-caste girl 
after her maturity—the non-forfeiture by a re-marrying widow of any 
property granted to her unconditionally by her husband’s will and of 
movable property inherited from her husband, in parts of India where 
the Hindu law gives to her absolute control over such property.” 

6. A system of common-sense education for girls. 
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THE COMITY OF MISSIONS 
By tur BISHOP OF LEBOMBO 


Tue subject allotted to me is “ Comity in the Mission Field 
with special reference to South Africa ”’. 

There can be, and there ought to be, comity between all 
who bear the name of Christ, even if, because of differences 
in their principles, they find it impossible to co-operate. ‘“ Do 
unto others as you would that they should unto you ” is one of 
the first lessons of Christianity ; and a missionary, or groups 
of missionaries, who do not take the trouble to practise 
“comity ”’, fall very far short of what the representatives of 
Christ in a heathen land should be. 

Comity is always possible, but co-operation is only possible 
so far as men are agreed; Radicals and Conservatives can 
co-operate in social matters, but not in political ; Socialists and 
Individualists can co-operate in political matters, but not in 
social. 

For my part, I should feel no respect whatever for the mis- 
sionary, sent by an Episcopal Body, who consented to such 
co-operation as involves disregarding the Episcopal Constitution 
of the Church, as being a matter of trifling importance; and 
I should rank no higher the man sent by a Presbyterian, or 
Congregationalist, or other body, who did not put before his 
converts that form of Church order and doctrine which is 
considered fundamental by the Body which sent him. Full 
co-operation is therefore at present impossible, and must 
remain so until reunion is an accomplished fact. 

The practice of comity is probably one of the best ways of 
bringing about that reunion for which we are all praying, as 
the want of it has been one of the chief causes of our unhappy 
divisions ; and I hope to show that, in South Africa at least, 
not only comity and cordiality, but also some considerable 
amount of co-operation, is not impossible. 

There are, however, two indispensable conditions without 
which neither can be ; viz. (1) That we all recognize clearly the 
points on which we differ, and (z) That we make allowance for 
them in so far as they affect our work. Compromise, or the 
sinking of principles, or the policy of shutting our eyes to 
differences, can only end in disaster. 

The work of missionaries is threefold; we are sent— 

(a) To bring men within reach of the converting Grace of 


God, 
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(b) To teach men so converted as much of the Truth as 
the missionary is capable of imparting, and his people are 
capable of assimilating. 

(c) To distribute to men those gifts which come to us through 
mysteries of which they, or some of them, are stewards. 

Of these the first is undoubtedly the most important ; and 
here co-operation is clearly possible; all experienced mis- 
sionaries are agreed as to the end, and, with avery fewexceptions, 
as to the means to be used to attain that end. Souls must be 
roused to a sense of their need, and pointed to the Saviour, and _ 
induced to trust themseltes to Him. God does all the rest. 

Co-operation in this matter has been found practicable even 
in England, where prejudices are so strong; much more is it 
possible in a land where the flame of prejudice is only kept 
alive by imported fuel. 

It is often forgotten how extremely elementary all our 
teaching in the South African mission-field is. 

It would be very desirable that all missionaries should be 
first-rate theologians, but for practical purposes this is quite 
unnecessary. Provided a man is implicitly orthodox, his work 
will not be affected by the fact that he cannot express higher 
truths in strictly defined Scholastic terms. 

I am to deal with South Africa, within which all my own 
mission-work has been done; and I have great pleasure in 
emphasizing one fact which must necessarily largely affect our 
attitude towards those who are not of our own body; I have 
never met a single missionary who was unorthodox in his faith 
as to the all-important mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. All South African missionaries may not be familiar with 
the phraseology of the English version of the Athanasian Creed, 
but all that I have met believe every clause of it. It is not 
often that any of our people are sufficiently advanced to need full 
instruction in such deep matters, but when it is so, the teachers 
generally use the best equivalents which they can find in the 
native tongues for the truths therein expressed. 

All South African missionaries whom I have met believe in 
miracles, in angels, and angelic ministrations, in the personality 
of Satan, in the possibility of the eternal sin and its awful con- 
sequences. ‘They all believe in prayer, all accept the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments; but time would fail me if 
I were to enumerate all the subjects on which we are all agreed. 
We must, of course, insist on the use of the same “ form of 
sound words ” with regard to certain matters, for the Church 
upon earth is “the pillar and ground of the Truth”, the 
mouthpiece of Him who “is to lead us into all truth”. 
Unfortunately there are some with whom we cannot co-operate 
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without compromising the “Truth” which God has revealed. 
But such men are not to be found in the ranks of mission 
workers, at least in South Africa. 

All Truth is of God; and the man of God must teach His 
people all that he himself knows, so far as they are capable of 
profiting by it. For convenience, we commonly subdivide the 
Truth into truths of Science, or Philosophy, or History, or 
Religion ; but all these are but parts of the Truth of God. 
Of course all truths are not equally important; and there are 
certain which are specially important for the religious life. These 
will naturally be the missionary’s first concern. 

Again, all religious truths are not equally important. There 
are some which God Himself has specially separated from 
others, as being of primary importance. ‘These we call the 
Articles of the Catholic Faith. 

God the Holy Ghost made use of the earthly authorities of 
the Catholic Church for the purpose of defining these truths ; 
and kept the Church undivided, in spite of that tendency to 
Separation which is so deeply ingrained in Human Nature, 
until all that was necessary had been defined. Then, if I read 
history aright, He allowed that tendency to Separation to work 
and bring about the division of Christendom, and consequently 
there is no longer an earthly authority capable of defining more 
truths : and will not be, I think, until the tendency to excessive 
dogmatism has been exorcized. 

From the Holy Ghost, so speaking through the Church, we 
get our Bible, and our Creeds; we also get guidance as to certain 
other matters, but not exact definition; and it seerns to me 
that God has purposely left a very large number of matters 
undefined, in order that men may speculate freely on them 
without blame, and so exercise those intellectual faculties, by 
the gift of which God has separated man from all the irrational 
creation. 

We need to be very definite as to matters which are “ of 
Faith ” ; many things are true which are not “ of Faith ” but 
we have no right to insist on the acceptance of them as a con- 
dition of Church membership. He needs the gift of infallibility 
who would define by assertion any matter as being “ of Faith” ; 
and he equally needs the gift of infallibility who would deny, 
and insist on others joining with him in his denial of, any matter 
as a condition of Church membership. 

The Church of England went perilously near the border-line, 
as it seems to me, in the attitude of her authorities in the matter 
of the “ Divine right of Kings”; and I am afraid that I must 
own that, at times, she has been driven to take up an unjusti- 
fiable position in certain other matters also. But the past is 
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ast; and it is for us to learn from the mistakes as well as from 
the “ noble acts” of our fathers, and to beware of this ten- 
dency “‘to be wise above what is written ”’. 

For co-operation, then, in the second department of Mission 
work, we must insist on acceptance of the Catholic Faith as 
defined, but not of any “conclusions ” drawn from it by the 
skill of theologians; and for practical work, I am convinced 
that it would be quite feasible to divide all our Catechisms and 
books of instruction into Part 1, containing only such matters 
as we all agree upon, and Part 2 for all matters about which 
there is any difference of opinion; and it would be a surprise 
to many to find how relatively large Part 1 would be. 

It is to me impossible to conceive of a missionary who did 
not believe in repentance, and the Forgiveness of sins. I have 
never found one who did not make a great point of confession, 
not only to God, but to man as well; and, although the 
majority perhaps know nothing about the grace which we 
receive in Absolution, and possibly have vague ideas about the 
connexion between baptism and the remission of sins, yet most 
certainly they and their converts do show in their lives the 
outward and visible signs of reconciliation with God. 

These people, although outside the Church organization, 
undoubtedly receive spiritual gifts in abundance, and are used 
by God as instruments for enabling others to receive the same 
gifts. If we would practise comity, we must recognize this. 

Does such recognition necessitate a modification of Church- 
principle? I think not. In the prayer-book there is a very 
important rubric which speaks about “ Spiritual Communion ” ; 
and states that if a man cannot receive the Outward and 
Visible, yet he may receive “spiritually ” the Body and Blood 
of Christ to his soul’s health. 

As there is ‘‘ Spiritual Communion” with the Body and 
Blood of Christ for those who will avail themselves of it, so 
also there is ‘ spiritual” baptism for the martyr, or for one 
deprived of the opportunity of baptism by water; so also 
there is a “spiritual” absolution for all those whom God 
chooses to absolve, in spite of their ignorance or prejudice; so 
also there is “ spiritual” unction, whereby we may be brought 
into union with the healing powers of God ; and so also they 
on whom “ hands ” have not been laid may “ receive the Holy 
Ghost as well as we ”. 

Can we then consent to give up Episcopacy, and the Sacra- 
mental system, of which it is the corner-stone, as being unneces- 
sary? Most certainly not. Grace is undoubtedly given apart 
from the Sacraments, but the assertion of that fact is a very 
different thing from saying that Sacraments are not the ordinary 
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means of Grace. No one of us who has had practical experience 
of that “ Field of spiritual force”, with which we are brought 
into contact in the Sacraments, will be prepared to allow that 
it 1s Imaginary. 

I would appeal to the Sacramental system, the extension of 
the Incarnation, that same awful test that Liddon applied to 
the Incarnation itself in his Hampton Lectures: “ Aut Deus 
aut Non bonus”. ‘The Sacramental system is undoubtedly 
a means of coming into touch with Spiritual Powers ; it is 
therefore of God or of the Devil; there can be no other 
alternative. 

We have been taught by our Fathers that Episcopal Orders 
are a necessary part of the Sacramental system ; if that be so, 
we can never treat Holy Orders as a matterof small importance. 
Have we any reason, other than that teaching, for supposing 
that this is so? As far as I know, the matter has not been 
defined as have the Articles of the Creed; if that be so, we 
have no right to insist on it as a matter of doctrine. 

It is certainly a very remarkable fact, that no African mis- 
sionaries, except those connected with some Episcopal Body, 
claim the power of absolution. 

None of them claim that they have any ordinance wherein 
the Holy Ghost is given as he is with us in Confirmation. 

None of them claim that power, by virtue of which we receive 
at the hands of our priests “‘ the Body and Blood of Christ”, 
and because of which an unworthy minister is capable of being 
the channel of unspeakable blessings to others’ souls, although 
his own soul becomes more and more debased by every Sacra- 
ment which he administers. 

I think we may safely say that, if they had these powers, they 
would claim them; and that the teaching of our Fathers is 
confirmed; and therefore we are bold to assert that valid 
Episcopal Orders is an indispensable part of our inheritance. 

How then can we treat these good men? I answer that we 
can, and ought, to take them at their own valuation. They 
claim no spiritual power which we are not compelled by our 
principles to recognize as belonging to any member of Christ. 
They are exceptionally holy laymen, who (in many cases through 
no fault of their own) have been prevented from being confirmed. 

They pray; they teach; they exhort; they bring men to 
Christ ; they Baptize; they exercise the discipline of that 
society to which they belong; they break bread in memory of 
Christ ; they pray over those who take one another as husband 
and wife; they commit to the grave the bodies of those who 
die. 


I can see no reason why any Churchman should not carry out 
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what is, I believe, the practice of many Plymouth Brethren : 
viz., have family prayers in the course of which he takes bread 
and eats it in remembrance of Christ, day by day. It would be 
unusual, certainly, but if he did so, he would be doing just what 
these good missionaries do in their “ Lord’s Supper”. No 
Ordination is necessary for such an act. 

Possibly some who read this may know of my plea for the 
restoration of the practice of “ Blest Bread ”’, which was dropped 
at the Reformation, as a means of helping those who, at any 
particular time, do not wish to receive the “ Body and Blood 
of Christ”, by allowing them to take part in a religious cere- 
mony which many undoubtedly find helpful in their spiritual 
life. Ifa man is unfit for the highest privilege, why should we 
insist on his having that or nothing? 

Therefore I maintain that our Church principles will allow 
of a considerable amount of co-operation even in this division 
of our work, when the time comes ; and that we could recognize 
these other bodies as “‘ Guilds ”’. 

But how can we fit them into our Church organization? 

Episcopacy is of the “ Esse” of the Church, regarded as the 
mouthpiece of the Holy Ghost, and as the Home of the Sacra- 
ments ; but can we say the same of Prelacy, and its child, the 
Parochial system? If my reading of history is correct, we 
cannot. 

“Let the ancient customs prevail” is a very important 
principle of Ecclesiastical Law; but, while we reverence all 
that 1s old, we must not let any custom, however venerable, 
interfere with the main object of the Church Militant, which is, 
to unite all who are willing to fight under the Lord’s banner 
against Sin, the World, and the Devil. 

According to my reading of history, the Church in early 
times adapted itself to the organization of the Roman Empire, 
within the limits of the Empire, just as it adapted itself to the 
tribal organization of the Irish outside the Empire. The one 
was based on territorial divisions ; adjacent parishes (to use 
the word in our modern sense) each under its Parochus, united 
to form Dioceses, each under its diocesan, Dioceses united into 
Provinces, under Metropolitans, and Provinces united into 
Patriarchates ; all the Patriarchs acknowledging the Primacy 
of the Patriarch of the Imperial City. 

53 Let the ancient customs prevail ” ; certainly, as far as 
practicable. This grand human ideal has been found very 
useful ; but with modifications. In the middle ages it was 
found necessary to have Extra-parochial, and Extra-diocesan 
Organizations, and the greater Religious Orders were even 
Extra-provincial and Extra-patriarchal. We still retain as 
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much of that ideal as is possible, but if our forefathers were not 
afraid of such interference with the ideal in their times, why 
need we be now? ‘The whole system of Prelacy is part of this 
one ideal, from the Papacy down to such a small matter as 
parochial boundaries. No part of it is more Sacro-sanct than 
another. 

Therefore, if necessary, when the time comes, we can make 
room for these missionary agencies as Extra-parochial, or Extra- 
diocesan organizations. 

To sum up what I have tried to say : 

There is a large amount of co-operation in the work of 
conversion ; there might well be more. 

None of our South African missionaries need be excluded 
because they knowingly deny any article of the Catholic Faith. 
Many of us are very ignorant ; but we are all either “‘ Catholics” 
or “ Embryo-Catholics ”’, assimilating as much of the Truth as 
we can, as God puts us into the way of learning more., 

None of us claim any power which we have not got. 

We have precedent for so far modifying the Prelatical prin- 
ciples in accordance with which we find it most convenient to 
work, for the avoidance of friction, as to allow of Extra-parochial 
bodies. 

Possibly the prejudices of some among us may prevent any 
large amount of co-operation now; but we shall not live for 
ever ; and we are building up Communities of Christians, who 
will be free from the prejudices which we have inherited, and 
will not be content with anything short of the full supply of 
all the means of Grace; and will remedy our shortcomings ; 
and we are looking forward to the time when we shall be gazing 
down upon the world which we have left behind from that 
place where we shall rest from our labours and our fears, in 
full confidence that we shall see a United Church of All the 
South African Races. 2% 
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STRATEGICAL PROBLEMS OF MISSIONARY WORK 


“CONCENTRATION A PRIMARY 
LAW OF MISSIONARY METHOD” 


By CANON ROBINSON, Eprror or “East anp West” 


Hap it not been for the repeated request of those responsible 
for the publication of these preliminary papers the present 
writer would not have ventured te discuss the subject which 
heads this paper and which is most unlikely to prove popular 
at the present time. It is because he believes that there is no 
more important question and none which more vitally affects 
the welfare and progress of missionary work that he has 
reluctantly consented to write. 

It has been suggested by many speakers and writers that one 
result of the Pan-Anglican Congress might well be the creation 
of a large number of new bishoprics in divers parts of the world. 
Thus one of the speakers at the last Church Congress put forward 
a definite proposal in connexion with the thankoffering at the 
Congress that six new dioceses should be immediately constituted. 

The writer of this paper believes that this proposal is founded 
upon an imperfect appreciation of the present needs of the 
Church, and that should it be carried into effect it would defeat 
the very object which the promoters of the Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress have in view. Archbishop Benson has stated his convic- 
tion that the extinction of Christianity in North West Africa 
was in large measure due to the multiplication of its bishoprics. 
The principle which underlies this statement is that the increase 
in the number of generals in an army tends to weaken its effective 
force if it be not accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the ranks, ‘The secretary of the committee responsible for the 
selection of the writers of these Pan-Anglican Congress papers 
in his letter to the present writer said: “‘ Just now when there is 
so much need to strengthen the rank and file we cannot want 
generals.” Before the Church at home be asked to establish any 
new bishoprics it ought first to see that the ground which it once 
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occupied but which within recent years it has abandoned in its 
eagerness to multiply the number of existing dioceses, is re-occu- 
pied. It is a far greater disgrace to. the Church at home to 
allow a Christian Church to fall into ruins and its worshippers 
to be scattered! or to abandon a series of mission stations 
where missionary work had been carried on for years,” through 
its failure to maintain a supply of missionaries, than it is to’ 
postpone the organization of new dioceses where there is little 
prospect of developing work except at the expense of that which 
has been started elsewhere. There are at the present moment 
seven dioceses (two of which it is now proposed to subdivide) 
with (39) clergy.3 When each of: these several dioceses was 
formed great enthusiasm was evoked and assurances were given 
to the bishops-designate that the Church at home regarded the 
new bishopric with special interest and would do its utmost 
to support it. The writer believes that one explanation of the 
slow progress which Anglican Missions (as compared with Non- 
conformist Missions) have made in recent years, is the mistaken 
policy whereby new work has been again and again undertaken 
before any serious attempt had been made to consolidate that 
for which the Church was already responsible. The experience 
gained from the creation of new bishoprics in England or in 
lands where there is a large Christian population is no guide in 
determining on policy in the foreign missionary field, where 
the conditions are wholly dissimilar. 

The speaker of the Church Congress already mentioned sug- 
gested that {£150,000 would suffice to render possible “ the 
formation of six new dioceses complete with assured support 
for ten years”. As bishoprics cannot be formed on a ten years’ 
basis the sum mentioned would hardly be sufficient to provide 
the six bishops. ‘The speaker must indeed have a limited out- 
look if he considers that the small balance which might be left 
would serve to render the six dioceses ‘complete with men”. 

* This has happened in a district near Mandalay in consequence of a deficiency of 
men and money ; cf. the speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury at a recent annual 


meeting of the S.P.G., in which he said ‘ from Burma there was coming a cry which 


seemed to have a pathos almost greater than any which he had heard from the 
missionary field before.’ 


® There are a number of places in the Madras diocese of which this is true, 


8 This does not include an island diocese in which out of five clergy one is a bishop 
and two are canons, 
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Later on in the same speech he suggests that £20,000 might be 
allotted to “ the strengthening of weak outlying dioceses, per- 
haps by stipends for workers ”. ‘The sum named would provide 
stipends to the extent of £600 per annum. If £150 were allotted 
to each worker this would support four additional workers—say 
two men and two women—for strengthening the missionary 
work of the whole Anglican Communion throughout the world. 

One word more in regard to the dioceses which it is proposed 
to form. Let us take as an example the first named, viz. Man- 
churia. No one would rejoice more to see a strong Anglican 
Mission established in Manchuria than the writer. There are, 
however, serious objections to spending money on an Anglican 
bishopric in Manchuria at the present moment. There are no 
two dioceses in the Anglican Communion in greater need of 
men and money than the neighbouring dioceses of North China 
and Shantung. Of the very few clergy which these dioceses 
contain the greater number are so occupied in the important 
task of ministering to English residents that they are unable 
to do any directly missionary work. ‘The diocese of North 
China was subdivided in the hope (which has not been fulfilled) 
that it would lead to a large extension of missionary work in 
both the new and the old dioceses. There is at present no mis- 
sionary work in Manchuria in connexion with the Anglican 
Church, though extensive and encouraging work is being carried 
on at many different centres throughout the province by the 
Scotch Presbyterians, the Irish Presbyterians, and by a Danish 
Mission. In view, then, of the crying needs of North China and 
Shantung it would seem exceedingly unwise to divert from 
these two dioceses whatever men’and money are or may soon 
become available for the prosecution of missionary work in 
China. 

The writer of this paper has recently been compiling an atlas 
and handbook of all Anglican Missions, and has had forced upon 
his attention the pitiful statistics supplied by many of our 
missionary bishops. He would plead with those responsible 
for the allocation of any funds raised in connexion with the 
Pan-Anglican Congress that they should establish a self-denying 
ordinance, and resolve that they will not consent to the estab- 
lishment of any new bishopric until the seven which have been 
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~ mentioned have at least ten clergy each, and until every station 
where missionary work which once existed and has been aban- 
doned is re-occupied. This would require the immediate supply 
of fifty men, and if {150 per annum were allotted to their 
support the capital amount required would be £250,000. Any 
sum in excess of this which may be received as a thanksgiving 
offering might be devoted to the creation of a new bishopric 
and the support of clergy to workin the newsee. ‘There would 
be a total lack of romance connected with such a self-denying 
ordinance and it would seem prosaic to many ardent supporters 
of the Congress, but it would be received with joy and thanks- 
giving by the heroic labourers in distant mission fields whom 
the Church at home sent out, with definite promises to support 
and strengthen their labours, which promises it has so far failed 
to fulfil. 
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THE UNREACHED LANDS OF 
CENTRAL ASIA 


By ARTHUR NEVE, F.R.C.S.E., C.M.S., Kasumir 


Tue Church of Christ must ever be pressing forward into 
all lands claiming the full heritage and leaving untouched no 
tribe or tongue purchased by the sacrifice of Calvary. The 
unreached lands of half a century ago are among those in 
which the richest harvest has been reaped of recent years, 
such as Uganda and Korea. ‘There is a danger of missionary 
enterprise settling down to prolonged siege operations in contact 
with the strongly-entrenched hostile forces of great book 
religions such as Buddhism or Brahmanism, and even at times, 
like the little British force on the Ridge before Delhi, appearing 
to be a defending rather than an attacking force. $0 long 
as the army is able to advance, however Sap the contest, 
however great the tension, fatigue is little felt, and courage 
and cheerfulness are maintained. 

Our own time has been one of phenomenal progress, in no 
age have the victories of the Cross been more conspicuous, 
but still there are some unreached and some unopened lands, 
and these also we claim for our Master and King. 

The question is not whether it is our duty to send mis- 
sionaries to such lands, but whether there are not greater, 
prior, and more urgent claims for extension among the un- 
evangelized but accessible peoples in countries where present 
opportunities are being frittered away for want of workers. 

Critics of missionary enterprise often allege that it has been 
haphazard, and lacking in foresight and statesmanship. ‘This 
may be in part true, but the boards have had their statesmen, 
and the defects in strategy have not been so palpable as the 
deficiency of means wherewith to carry out any plans. The 
necessity for systematic occupation of strategic points, for 
concentration of forces at special places for special oppor- 
tunities, and of a system of reserves to reinforce the firing 
line, all this has been recognized as a need, but the Societies 
have not had the men or the materials wherewith to carry 
on their already too-extended front. 

In Africa the problem has been largely geographical, and 
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whether in exploration or in pioneering the missionaries have 
been well to the fore. In Asia the problems have been more 
intricate, depending more on political and racial considera- 
tions. Pioneers like Joseph Wolff and Huc found Central 
Asia more open than their successors; the doors were then 
ajar but are now shut. In Thibet the obstacle is mainly 
political. ‘The people are friendly and would welcome medical 
missionaries anywhere, but many of the most influential monks 
are opposed to allowing Europeans to enter the country, they 
are encouraged in this policy by the Chinese Amban, and it 
appears to have been clinched by the recent agreement made 
between England and Russia. In Afghanistan the obstacle is 
not merely political, but also racial; were the Amir to declare 
his country open to-morrow, the fanaticism of the people 
would compel him to reverse the edict. No European is safe 
in Afghanistan, even the Amir’s guests have to be constantly 
protected by an escort, and treated almost as prisoners. 

The Amir is an autocrat, but he would not dare to offend 
the mullahs by declaring religious toleration, even if he wished 
to do so. Formerly Armenian and other Christians were 
permitted to reside and trade in Kabul, but they were all 
turned out some years ago, although Hindus are tolerated. 
A bold Christian Pathan from Quetta recently penetrated to 
Kandahar, where he was seized and treated more like a wild 
beast than a human being, and in spite of the friendly efforts 
of the British political agent it is doubtful whether he will 
be rescued alive. 

Badakshan is an integral part of the Amir’s dominions, and 
is closed even to explorers and sportsmen. The same is true 
of Kafliristan, where the sword and deportation have achieved 
their purpose and the victory of the Crescent has been com- 
plete. Had the Church been awake to the call of those Kaffirs 
thirty years ago, who can tell but what that wild and brave 
people might have been so linked to us by religion and friend- 
ship as to have cast in their lot with us at the time when 
Chitral fort was beleaguered and so established their claim to 
a British protectorate, which would have saved them from 
the inrush of Afghan bigotry. 

Even in Central Asia there have been minor advances of 
recent years. Yarkund and Kashgaria have been occupied by 
Swedish missionaries, as well as the small province of Baltistan 
to the north of Kashmir. There is, however, a group of 
unevangelized tribes under the British flag in the Hindu Kush 
among whom missionary work is not permitted, and the 
present attitude of the Indian Government towards Moham- 
medanism does not encourage the hope of any early relaxation 
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of such restrictions. And even were permission granted it 
may be doubted whether any mission society is at present in 
a position to start permanent stations in a congeries of tribes 
with a Babel confusion of tongues, semi-savage and bigoted. 

In a general way one may say that the chief accessible ~ 
strategic points have already been occupied, but that there 
are large surrounding districts as yet scarcely touched. This 
is the case even in the Punjab, and in parts where evangeliza- 
tion began fifty years ago. ‘There are groups of villages where | 
the gospel is not preached more than once in four or five 
years. In neighbouring and well-worked districts a large 
harvest has already been reaped, and the present demand is 
for trained Indian workers to pastor the scattered bands of 
converts, and to prepare the hundreds of illiterate candidates 
who apply for baptism. These are the facts which point to 
over-extension, and indicate the need for strengthening existing 
work and concentrating forces, rather than dispersing them 
in sparsely populated mountain valleys and other lands difficult 
of access. Of one thing I am certain, that if during the next 
decade or two the Indian church grows as it has hitherto 
done, and we are privileged to see the spiritual outcome of 
the revived life which is being manifested in many parts of 
India, we may look to the zeal of Indian Christians to take 
up such outlying work, and to do it in a far more suitable 
way than the European can attempt. With our tents, equip- 
ment, and servants we travel, as the people say, like “‘ Badshah 
log”, kings. We make demands upon them for porters and 
provisions that they can ill supply. We are slow to pick up 
local dialects, and still slower to adapt ourselves to their social 
conditions and to make real friends of those who are less 
educated than ourselves, though probably no less intelligent. 
My desire is to see itinerating bands of Indian Christians 
carry on such work. It has been the policy of the Govern- 
ment to employ local levies for difficult parts of the frontier 
and to call in the former scattered garrisons which were a 
source of more anxiety than strength. Similarly we should 
call out local volunteers, like one who has recently taken his 
pension from the railway and now travels about preaching 
from village to village. Two or three such men with a 
European leader, prepared to adapt himself simply to his 
surroundings and to endure some hardships, might break new 
ground in the Himalayas and elsewhere with more economy 
and success than with the time-honoured paraphernalia of 
bungalows, young wives, babies and pianos. 

Medical itineration is certainly the most effective of pioneer 
methods. Upon the Frontier of India Medical Missions have 
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been planted with strategic wisdom and foresight. They 
should be kept well manned so as to continue to draw patients 
from the regions beyond, and trained and spiritually minded 
Indian agents should extend the work by means of Branch 
dispensaries. "Thus may we win the hearts of the people and 
an entrance to their homes, 
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THE COMITY OF DMIssions 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA 


By tHe REV. DR. WEITBRECHT, or C.M.S., Panjas 


By Comity we understand fellowship such as may exist and 
should manifest itself between different bodies apart from 
organic union. Hence in India the problems of Comity are 
practically non-existent as between members of our own 
Communion. In rare cases adjustments between the work 
of Societies may be needed, but if the common sense and 
good feeling of the parties (per zmpossibile) should not be suffi- 
cient for the purpose, authority could step in and settle the 
question. The problems of Comity arise in dealing with the 
work of those who are outside our own Communion, and 
who acknowledge no common ecclesiastical tribunal. Our 
adjustments with them must be on the basis of a fellowship 
resting on accepted principles of our common Christianity. 

Of the bodies in India outside our own Communion, the 
largest, the Church of Rome, and the smallest, the Salvation 
Army, and sundry free-lance Missions, acknowledge no obliga- 
tions of non-interference in existing work; yet even among 
them I have come across instances of mutual consideration 
and good fellowship. ‘The Episcopal Methodists, who formerly 
declined to accept boundaries for their Mission work are now 
coming into line, as is shown by a letter of their presiding 
elder, Dr. Butcher, of Lahore, in the Panjab Mission News 
of June last, and by the Rules for Mission Comity which 
they have lately accepted in the United Provinces. How far 
should the Church of England go in this or the other direction? 

In the first place let us note the chief matters with which 
_ Comity in Indian Missions has practically been concerned. 
One is the fixing of boundaries between the spheres of different 
Missions. ‘The other is co-operation in certain matters of 
““inter-Mission discipline’, principally the taking over of 
agents and the reception of converts or catechumens from 
other Missions. Most, but not all, of the Non-Anglican 
Missions hold that arrangements for adjustment of these 
points should be made on the basis of intercommunion and 
acceptance of discharge certificates from one Mission by 
another. In this it is plain that our Church cannot agree. 
But for practical purposes the majority of Anglican Missions, 
and of others likewise, have adjusted their spheres of work 
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(with the exception of a specified class of towns, and in not 
a few cases even within those limits) by specific agreement, 
written or unwritten. Agreements as to the reception of 
spiritual agents and converts are of more recent date and less 
widely in vogue. On the other hand, there is a respectable 
minority who hold that the only method of inter-Mission 
adjustment should be the exercise of sweet reasonableness with- 
out set rules. 

The trend of general missionary opinion in India on the 
subject of Comity may best be gathered from the Resolutions 
of the Madras Missionary Conference of 1902, of which the 
Bishop of Madras and many other Churchmen were members. 
One of them runs thus :— 

“This Conference, while recognizing the right of all 
Christians to the ministrations of their own Communion, and 
to Christian liberty of thought and action, desires to affirm 
its opinion that, under present circumstances, the principles 
of territorial division should be maintained. And, in the 
opinion of this Conference, the principles of division of labow 
and of Christian Comity should prevent any Society from 
unnecessarily entering upon work in areas which are effectively 
occupied by another Society.” 

Though this resolution met with pretty unanimous assent 
in a representative gathering of Indian missionaries, in which 
the subjects of discussion, and resolutions thereon, were care- 
fully threshed out and formulated months beforehand, this 
is not to say that every member of the missionary body whom 
it concerned thenceforth scrupulously carried it into effect ; 
indeed complaints of action to the contrary have been made 
from time to time. ‘To meet such cases the same Conference 
constituted a Board of Arbitration, representing all the bodies 
who had given their consent to the original resolution, to 
settle disputes which might arise; and so far as I know the 
services of this Board have once or twice been called into 
requisition since 1902. But I have little doubt that the 
crystallization of missionary opinion on Comity, as expressed 
and made known through the Madras Resolutions above quoted, 
has done a good deal to render the intervention of arbitrators 
needless ; and the adhesion of the widespread and powerful 
Methodist Episcopal Missions to the principle is in no small 
measure due to that expression. 

The recommendations of the Madras Conference with refer- 
ence to “‘ Inter-Mission ” Discipline are as follows :— 

“That no worker should be received into another Mission 
as an agent without reference to the Mission of which he 
was formerly a member and the receipt of a certificate of 
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good character; and, in case he has contracted obligations for 
his training and education, without his continuing to discharge 
in his new position such obligations as may be mutually agreed 
upon. 

“That Missions working near each other, and among similar 
classes, should communicate with each other with a view to 
obtaining as much uniformity in pay and status as the circum- 
stances and conditions of the various Societies will admit. 

“That no one who belongs or has belonged to a Church, 
with full rights and privileges of membership, should be 
received into the fellowship of a Church of a sister Mission 
without reference to the official representatives of the former, 
or to the Mission with which the applicant has been or is 
connected. 

““ This Conference considers it generally desirable, in the 
interests of Church Discipline and harmony, that excom- 
municated persons, or persons under discipline in any Church, 
should not be received into the membership of any other 
Church, until the bar has been removed by the Church which 
exercised the discipline.” 

We may note here that exception has been taken, by Indian 
Christians at least in one instance, to rules proposed by certain 
Panjab Missions for regulating’ the movement of spiritual 
agents. Their objection was that stringent rulings on such 
points would interfere with the reasonable’ liberty of agents, 
especially in cases where personal disagreements or denomina- 
tional jealousies happen to come into play. ‘There may have 
been incidents which give some ground for this feeling, but 
the tendency among Indian Christians, as we know, is to 
regard all ecclesiastical matters as mere accidents of Western 
development, which are of little, if any, serious moment for 
the future of the Indian Church. 

The attitude of our ecclesiastical authorities in India has 
been generally unfavourable to the acceptance of formal agree- 
ments on the subject of Comity. The Provincial Synod of 
Bishops in 1g00 resolved that : 

(a) “In view of difficulties which hav@arisen from territorial 
agreements between different missionary bodies, the Synod 
holds that all members of the Church of England, whether 
European or Indian, wherever they may be, have a right to 
the ministrations of the Church to which they belong, and 
that it is the duty of all Christian congregations to be centres 
of missionary activity. 

(>) “That, therefore, while commending the spirit of the 
policy in accordance with which the Missions of different 
Christian bodies have endeavoured to avoid coming into 
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collision with one another, the Synod deprecates any such 
territorial agreements in the future.” 

In 1901 a proposal came forward for a demarcation of 
Mission boundaries between the C.M.S. and the American 
United Presbyterian Mission in the newly colonized territory 
on the Jhelam Canal, both bodies having old-established 
Missions in parts of the area, This was strongly deprecated 
by the Bishop of Lahore on the grounds that (a) pastoral 
ministration outside our own territories would practically be 
barred, despite the recognition theoretically accorded to them, 
and that (2) such limitation to pastoral activity was contrary 
to the office of the Church or its ministers as alike bound to 
be evangelizing agencies. ‘The question here dropped owing 
to the inability of the C.M.S. to find a man to reoccupy its 
old Mission. 

In January, 1903, the establishment of a Board of Arbitra- 
tion in disputes as to Mission boundaries was considered by — 
the Provincial Synod of Bishops, and it was resolved that 
“the Synod does not view with favour the proposal for the 
establishment ” of such a Board. The Board, indeed, was 
already established, but the official representation of the 
Church of England upon it has of course remained in abeyance. 

In response to a circular which I have addressed to the 
heads of all the Anglican Missions in India, I have received 
information which shows that the actual practice as to Comity 
varies considerably, and it is worthy of note that the line of 
variance does not quite correspond, as might perhaps have 
been expected, with the accepted classification of Church 
views. I give the salient portions of the replies :— 

Canon Sell, C.M.S. Secretary, Madras. ‘“‘ We have hadino 
experience as ‘regards adjustment of boundaries. ‘The present 
boundaries were in existence fifty years ago... . As regards 
the older Missionary Societies there is no invasion of our 
districts. ‘The people who disregard boundaries are some 
missionaries of the.larger Baptist Societies, small independent 
Missions worked by one or two men, and the ‘Salvation Army.. 

I think it is the duty of a Church to look after its own children. 
When we send a man to do that, both he and his people should 
do some evangelistic work. I think, however, that in South 

India even such arrangements are amicably carried on.” 

Bishop Gill, C.M.S. Mission, Travancore and Cochin. 
“There are agreements with the Basel Mission regarding | 
a strip of the Malabar coast, and with the London Missionary 
Society drawing a boundary-line in Central ‘Travancore. 
This works well... We are invaded by the Salvation mission- 
aries and individual Brethren missionaries. Both here and in 
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Madras C.M.S. territory these are regarded as hopeless. I 
should uphold the old territorial occupations, but with full 
liberty for the individual consciences of the baptized Christians 
within each territory.” 

The Rev. E. T. Butler, Acting Secretary, C.M.S., Calcutta. 
“We are arranging with the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
adjust the boundaries of our work on the East of Santalia. 
We have also entered into an agreement for boundaries in 
Santalia with the Home Mission, the Scotch Mission, and also 
the Mission carried on by the Open Brethren. . . for evan- 
gelistic work only.” 

Rev. R. S. Heywood, Secretary, C.M.S., Bombay. ‘“‘ We 
have had an adjustment of boundaries between our Aurangabad 
Mission and the United Free Church Mission at Jalna... In 
Bombay we have a working agreement with the Wesleyans 
not to do aggressive and evangelistic work in each other’s 
spheres which are marked out by certain streets as boundaries. 
...I1 doubt if the Aurangabad agreement will stand as it is 
for very long, as pastoral visits may be desired on either side, 
and how can they be refused? In other words the freedom 
of pastoral intercourse, referred to by Bishop Gill, and accepted 
by the Madras Conference, is now a necessary concomitant 
of Mission boundaries.” 

Through the C.M.S. Calcutta Secretary I have received 
a copy of six rules regarding delimitation of work and “ occu- 
pancy of territory”’, accepted by the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission in the United Provinces, to which it would seem the 
C.M.S. Committee at Allahabad has also agreed, in the hope 
that a good deal of friction will be obviated. 

In the C.M.S. Missions of the Panjab for some fifty years 
territorial adjustments have been made with the American 
Presbyterian Missions from time to time, and regularly 
observed to the advantage of both sides and of the common 
work. In the eighties a good deal of trouble was caused 
for some time by agents of the United Presbyterian Mission 
who baptized low caste people in.a very hasty manner almost 
up to the walls of Narowal, where the C.M.S. had a Mission 
adjoining theirs. The matter was arbitrated by the home 
Societies, boundaries were fixed, and there has been no trouble 
since. In 1899, on the occupation of the newly established 
Chenab Colony, it was found that large numbers of Christians 
of C.M.S. and American United Presbyterians had migrated 
into the newly populated area, and were endlessly mixed up. 
To avoid difficulties and economize energies in dealing with 


the great new work, a bouhdary was fixed and has since been 
observed. 
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Ofthe S.P.G.and Cambridge University Mission in Dehli, and 
the South-East Panjab, the Secretary, Rev. S. S. Allnutt, writes: 
“So far as boundaries go, at first we had no defined demarca- 
tion. Then, by mutual consent we (and the Baptists) agreed 
to work separate and clearly defined areas. In consequence, 
we never collide in the district at all... In the city and 
suburbs of Delhi . . . we have a clear concordat now, as to 
both workers and converts, that we never take any belonging 
to either Mission without prior correspondence. We work 
together in all districts of the town in perfect harmony.” 

The Rev. B. H. P. Fisher, $.P.G. Mission, Cawnpore. “‘ We 
have no agreements. In evangelistic work we have practically 
no contact with other Missions; they respect what is tacitly 
recognized as our district. We have never had any serious 
dispute.” 

S.P.G. Bombay. The Rev. C. King, Priest-in-Charge, 
Ahmadnagar. ‘‘ Three times during the last twenty-eight 
years endeavours have been made to come to an agreement 
with the local Nonconformist Mission in regard to boundaries 
of districts and overlapping of work. But I think the general 
opinion is that such agreements produce more friction than 
would be produced without an agreement.” The Rev. A.E.B. 
Leahy, Diocesan Secretary, writes: “‘ My own opinion is that 
agreements (apparently written ones are meant) are futile... . 
Any difficulty that arises in territory occupied by different 
Missions should be settled in the Christian spirit at a repre- 
sentative meeting of local missionaries at ence, and on the 
merits of the case before the meeting.” 

The Rev. G. H. Smith, Secretary, $.P.G. Madras, writes 
that they try loyally to observe the Madras Conference Resolu- 
tions on Comity, but have no formal agreements, except with 
the C.M.S. He complains that the Resolution referred to is 
practically disregarded in most cases. 

S.P.G., Calcutta Diocese: Rev. J.C. Chowdhry, Hon. Sec., 
Board of Missions. ‘‘ No agreement with other Missions 
regarding adjustment of boundaries or of work. ... We 
appreciate the difficulty when it arises, but can offer no satis- 
factory solution to the problem.” The Rev. E. L. Strong 
of the Oxford Mission, Barisal, writes of work taken up in 
the time of Bishop Johnson among Christians who desired to 
leave the Baptist Mission in Backergunge: ‘‘ Though unlooked- 
for good seems to be coming out of our work, we feel that 
it is gained at the risk of creating a scandal which 1s likely to 
injure the Christian cause as a whole; hence when a similar 
request was lately made to us by some Christians to start 
work in a Baptist territory, we refused after consultation with 
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the Baptists, even though the motives of the Christians seemed 
good.” ; 5 

Taking the attitude of Anglican Missions in India as a whole, 
I think that we may sum up the situation as follows :— 

All are agreed that we are bound by the principles of our 
common Christianity, no less than by those of our own Church, 
to prize and observe the spirit of Comity. Our émuerxés must 
be known to all, not to ourselves only, and the dddAorpieni- 
oxomos in the long run suffers in himself and his work. 

The great majority have made agreements, either explicit 
or tacit, as to the adjustment of their work with other adjacent 
Missions, and all would agree that before overstepping the 
boundaries of such work it is right to consult the neighbour. 

In the great majority of instances, agreements arrived at 
in a common-sense and fraternal spirit have proved advan- 
tageous. 

On account, however, of certain cases in which difficulties. 
have occurred, and in vindication of the. principle that every 
Christian congregation should be a centre of evangelistic effort, 
the Synod of Bishops “‘ deprecate ” such arrangements. 

On this we may observe that while the spirit of Comity 
must be permanent, the forms which it should assume may 
and must vary with the circumstances of the times. Herein 
the Comity of Missions is analogous to the Comity of Nations. 
In both spheres treaties are drawn up from time to time, not 
with the idea that they are permanent and immutable laws, 
though they embody the eternal principles of fraternal fellow- 
ship and goodwill, and it is understood that when they have 
ceased to be necessary or beneficial either side may renounce 
them. In face of the fact that one-third of India is quite 
unprovided with missionaries we do well to insist on the duty 
of every Christian congregation to act as an aggressive witness 
for Christ. And, with the same object in view, we need to 
do all that in us lies to combat the tendency to build upon 
another man’s foundation, so that the available forces of 
evangelization may be spread over unworked fields, instead of 
treading (as sometimes happens) on the heels, or even the 
toes, of fellow-workers. It is in this way that the field will 
be progressively covered, till Mission boundaries naturally flow 
together, and the practice of interlacing Comity (if I may 
use the phrase) will gradually supersede that of delimiting 
boundaries, or, better still, that unity of the Church in India 
comes about which will supersede Comity itself. Meanwhile 
much water is likely to flow down the Ganges and the Indus, 
and we have a system which has worked well in practice : 
why should it not be left a free hand where desired? 
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The reason (and a great one it is) which lies behind the 
shrinking from agreements on Comity is clearly the anxiety 
lest we should fail to hand on any essential portion of the 
inheritance of the Mother Church to her Indian daughter. 
Now there is no arrangement in affairs human which is not 
subject to the danger of wastage, but in comparison of what 
has been gained in common charity and mutual understanding, 
and of what has been avoided in the scandal of strife between 
brethren, can we, in view of the facts, say that anything 
appreciable in the way of essential doctrine or discipline has 
been lost, or error encouraged, through the widely prevalent 
agreements on Comity? Has the Dehli,Cambridge Mission 
lost in this way by its explicit, or the Cawnpore Mission by 
its more tacit, understanding with neighbours? The effect of 
such agreements on the Church principles of our flocks will 
depend not on their existence, but on the spirit of their framers 
and executors. But while, as measures for the present situa- 
tion, I believe they run counter to no principle of our Church, 
we have to remember that they are, as a rule, acceptable and 
comforting to our neighbours and helpful to our work, besides 
forming an object-lesson for both sides of that practical co- 
operation through which lies the road to closer unity. 


A 3 
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THE COMITY OF MISSIONS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CHINA 


By BISHOP CASSELS, or West Cuina 


“Ts it a hope too unreasonable to be entertained that the 
power, which will heal the divisions of the Church at home 
may come from the distant Mission Field? ” 

Bishop Selwyn seems to have stated the question with some 
trepidation, as if he were putting forward a new idea. But 
the idea has become a familiar one. Archbishop Benson, 
Bishop Bickersteth of Japan, and many others have restated 
or reiterated it, and it is now almost a commonplace of the 
missionary magazine and platform. 

But if the Mission Field possesses the power to heal the 
divisions of the Church at home, the question may well be 
asked : What has it done towards healing the divisions in its 
own sphere? This, as regards China, is the subject which 
has been assigned for this paper. 

In my own jurisdiction the question is not a practical one. 
In the vast region which, with a band of fellow-labourers, 
I am working, we are the only mission on the field, so that 
the comity of missions is not imperilled, and the question for 
us is rather theoretical than practical. 

But thinking of the whole China field, it is well that the 
matter should be dealt with, for: 

(1) It 1s a most practical matter. It was not always so; but 
in these days we are obliged to face it: it is forced upon us at 
every turn, and we cannot escape it. Bishop Scott at Peking, 
Bishop Graves at Shanghai, and Bishop Moule at Hang-chow 
are surrounded on all sides by prosperous and growing missions 
of other bodies, with whom they are brought into constant 
contact. 

(ii) [tis a most prominent matter. Weare told that federation 
is in the air. Some one has added that it has come down to 
the ground. I would rather say that it has penetrated to our 
hearts. No missionary periodical is published but that some 
article on the subject appears. No missionary conference is 
called but that it takes‘a large place. No social gathering of 
missionasies is held but that it is a main subject of conversation. 

(ill) Tt 15 a most important matter. Lack of comity among 
Christians in. the face of heathendom was a sad and weakening 
thing even when the people little realized it. But now that 
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the Chinese are becoming critical and observant of all Western 
things, and are beginning to investigate the value of our 
religion and its effect upon ourselves, divisions are not only 
sad and weakening, they are serious obstacles to progress and 
may become hurtful to a most dangerous extent. 

In discussing this matter, considerations of our relations to 
the Greek Church may be omitted, as the field of its operations 
is (I believe) almost confined to Peking. 

Nor will the limitations of this paper allow me to dwell at 
any length on the attitude towards us of the Missions owning 
allegiance to Rome. 

“* Conflict ” and not “‘ comity ” has too often described that 
attitude, and that conflict has sometimes literally been an 
armed one, for their converts at any rate seem to have regarded 
our people as their natural and lawful enemies. 

Offers of friendliness, indeed, have not been lacking on our 
part. A leading Congregational missionary, to take the first 
example to hand, said, at a recent Conference on Federation 
in Peking, ‘‘ We all sympathize with the desire to unite with 
the warm-hearted Christians of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

But such friendliness is unreciprocated and is also most 
dificult ; it would too often be taken as countenancing 
methods to which we are decidedly opposed. 

We may, indeed, discredit the sincerity of the official who 
is wont to praise the English Mission as highly as he blames 
what he calls the French Mission, knowing that his policy is 
to set one against the other. 

We may see through the designs of the interested party who 
hopes to excite our sympathy by telling us of the outrageous 
conduct of the Roman Catholics, and failing in his designs, 
goes across to them and exposes the horrible enormities of 
the Protestants. 

The methods of the Roman Missions, it must be said, are 
decidedly questionable; the conduct of their emissaries is at 
times aggressive and overbearing ; and there is reason to fear 
that converts have been bought by the use of unlawful means. 

Nevertheless, I have somehopes that the position is improving. 
Of late I have not infrequently had reported to me from my 
stations a refreshing exchange of congratulations on joyful 
occasions, or of sympathy on sad occasions ; the offer, say, of 
milk for a weak child, or of medicine for a sick missionary ; 
and better still, and more unusual, the assurance that no 
excommunicated Christian would be received into fellowship 
with them. Such things, small though they are, make for 
comity. They tend to soften hard feelings and to remove 
early prejudices, and will, I hope, pave the way for better 
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things in time to come. ‘Though the most sanguine and 
sympathetic among us feel that that time is still far off. 

As regards the Protestant M 1SSLOMS, “‘Comity ”’ is now extend- 
ing itself over a wider field, and is deeper and heartier than 
ever before; it now exercises a decided influence over the 
eight Anglican dioceses, and over all the various Nonconformist 
bodies, English, American, and Continental, that are at work 
in China. 

1. But yet the existing divisions, whether denominational 
or national, or what not, undoubtedly cause waste of power 
and energy ; and there is abundant room for a much better 
state of things than at present. 

For example, (a) there are some seventy different missionary 
organizations in China, each working, if not in competition or 
antagonism to each other, at any rate in isolation and indepen- 
dence; and not infrequently half a dozen of these will be 
found in the same city, each working on its own lines and in 
its own way. 

Again, (0) there are three or four versions of the Bible in 
circulation, each with its own term for God, and one with its 
own term for Baptism. 

Further, (c) there are not only some fifty different hymn 
books in use, but some of the standard hymns are represented 
by a dozen or more translations. “ All hail the power ” and 
“My Faith looks up to Thee” have seventeen different 
versions ; while “‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee” and “ Rock of 
Ages” are rendered and sung in fifteen different ways. 

2. There is a deep and widespread desire for the drawing 
together of the various missionary bodies. 

The Conferences held in 1905 and 1906 in various places on 
the subject of ‘‘ The Federation of all the Christian Churches 
in China with a view to closer union hereafter ”, showed that 
there was much enthusiasm on the matter. 

3. Some careful action in this direction has been taken in 
the past. (a) ‘ The most definite that I know of was that taken 
by the Missionary Body in Western China as the result of 
a conference held in Chungking in January, 1899. An Advisory 
Board, composed of the chairman or superintendent of each 
mission working in the Western Provinces, was formed for the 
promotion of harmony and co-operation among the various 
missions, and to consider and advise on questions concerning 
the occupation and division of the field. 

This Board has met annually, and has undoubtedly promoted 
a good understanding among the. missions; it has led to 
united action being taken in a number of matters, but has 
not in any way touched the denominational position. 
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(2) Recently, the Anglican Body, at a conference held at 
Shanghai in April, 190%; appointed a committee of three 
bishops and others “ to receive communications from other 
bodies of Christians working in China, and to do what is in 
their power to forward Christian Unity ”. The committee, 
acting upon its instructions “‘ to arrange if possible for mutual 
conference with representatives of other Christian bodies”, 
held some interesting but elementary conferences with others, 
which helped to create or deepen a friendly feeling. It also 
issued “ an open letter to all Christian Brethren referring to 
the “Lambeth Quadrilateral’”’, and asking for earnest and, as 
far as possible, united prayer, that hindrances to union might 
be removed. 

4. Now, however, new schemes are being put forward which, 
while of a most remarkable and hopeful character, will need 
to be considered and developed with deliberation and care. 

The Centenary Conference held at Shanghai in the spring 
of 1907 adopted two important and independent series of 
resolutions which my space will only allow me to epitomize 
most briefly :— 

(i) At its first session the Conference laid down that “ holding 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament as the supreme 
standard of faith and practice, and holding firmly the primitive 
apostolic faith, and acknowledging the Apostles’ Creed and 
the Nicene Creed as substantially expressing the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith ’’, it recognized itself, i.e. the 
Protestant Missions, as already one body in Christ, though 
‘differing as to methods of administration and church 
government ”’, and considered that “the most urgent practical 
step for the present was to endeavour to unite the churches 
planted in China by different missions of the same ecclesiastical 
order”. ‘To this end it resolved on the appointment of a 
Joint Committee consisting of eight sub-committees “ each 
representing one or more ecclesiastical body”. This Joint 
Committee is to aim at drawing the various church bodies 
together “‘in the closest practicable bonds of Christian fellow- 
ship, either in organic ecclesiastical union orin a free federa- 
tion” 

(ii) At its ninth session the Conference recommended the 
formation of a Federal Union “ to foster and encourage the 
sentiment and practice of union, and to organize union efforts 
whenever and wherever possible”. ‘The Federation is to 
consist of (2) provincial councils composed of delegates, both 
Chinese and foreign, representing all the missions in a province 
or group of provinces; and (4) a National Council composed 
of representatives from the provincial councils. It has been 
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well said that the key note of the whole Conference was 
undoubtedly union. 

5. What, then, must be our own attitude on this urgent and 
important question. 

In the first place there are certain things to avoid. 

(a) We must not act hastily. God’s purposes ripen slowly. 
“ Tt can never be right for the Church to do great things in 
a hurry,” said Bishop Edward Bickersteth, quoting Keble. 

(4) We must not yield any of the fundamentals of the 
faith. There are sacrifices which we can never make even for 
union. At the Shanghai Conference there was more than once 
manifested a dangerous disregard or supercilious contempt for 
the ancient creeds, making it evident that there was a party 
aiming at a sentimental union resting on a foundation devoid 
of any doctrinal basis. 

(c) We must not be ashamed of our distinctive principles or 
lightly regard the historic position which has been given us. 

o do so would be neither dignified as regards ourselves nor 
helpful as regards others. 

(d) We must not lose ourselves in the maze of schemes such 
as those that are now being put forward. Mechanical unions, 
however interesting and ingenious they may be, lack the 
spontaneity of life, and, if they are made to work at all, their 
wheels will soon get rusted or worn out, and we shall be left 
in a worse position than before. 

In the second place there are certain things we must attend to. 

(2) We must be aware of party spirit among ourselves, and 
avoid the tendency to be striving after peace with others when 
we are not at peace within our own house. This we are on our 
guard against, and I rejoice to say that, as far as my observation 
goes, there is a remarkable absence of party spirit in the 
Anglican Church in China. 

(2) We must complete our own organization. It has been 
lamentably neglected up till now. ‘There are as many (or 
more) versions of the Prayer Book in use in China as there are 
bishops, and it has been a rare thing for any diocese to get any 
help from another diocese. But we are determined to put this 
matter right. The Anglican Conference held in Shanghai 
last April took some steps in this direction, and definite plans 
for a Provincial Synod are being prepared to lay before the 
Conference which is to meet again in the spring of 1909. 

(c) As a matter both of principle and of policy, we must go 
as lar as we can to meet others. It would be dangerous and 
unchristian for us to fear the flowing tide of federation which 
1s now sweeping along the majority of the missions in China. 
And here, too, we are doing what we can. Bishop Scott took 
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part in the opening of the Union Medical College at Peking, 
and his name appears along with those of Bishop Graves, and 
Bishop Iliff in the list of missionaries present at the Conference 
on Federation held at Peking. And all the Bishops then at 
work took part in the General Conference recently held in 
Shanghai. 

(dq) Where we cannot go officially we must, at any rate, 
show as much courtesy and sympathy as possible. Where we 
cannot maintain ecclesiastical relations, we should maintain 
the friendliest social relationships. 

(e) We must exhibit a humble and teachable spirit. We 
have much to regret, and much to learn. Many mistakes have 
been made in the past, and others may be made in the future. 
We must beware of haughtiness of spirit, which will not com- 
mend our principles or help our cause. 

And above all, we must ever remember that the root-evil 
of all our disunions is a carnal condition. Bishop Creighton 
once suggested that cats would not fight less if they were tied 
up in one bag; nor will any external bond heal our divisions 
or cure our dissensions. A true and loving submission to 
Christ on the part of all is the only bond that will permanently 
and unfailingly unite the various Christian bodies. The 
nearer we are drawn to Him, the nearer shall we be drawn to 
one another, and the more shall be created that power which 
Bishop Selwyn suggested would heal the divisions of the 
Church. 

Let us then “ give diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace” until (if not now, yet some day) “ we 
all attain to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God ”. 
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THE COMITY OF MISSIONS 
IN THE MISSION FIELD 


By BISHOP F. R. GRAVES, or Cuina 


Tue purpose of this paper is not to discuss the question of 
Comity and Federation as a theory, but to present some 
aspects of a problem of practical administration. ‘The writer 
cannot claim to have full knowledge of the way in which this 
question has been treated when it has arisen, as it must have 
arisen, in many of the countries in which Churches of the 
Anglican Communion are carrying on Mission work. His 
own experience has been gained in China, but it is fair to 
presume that it must be in general the experience of the 
missionaries of the Church in foreign lands. 

The question of the relation of our Church to other Christian 
bodies in the Mission field and of our Christian converts to 
theirs is a very real and pressing one, and one upon which we 
greatly need to have an expression of the mind of the Church. 
We have, it is true, a certain amount of guidance in the utterances 
of the Lambeth Conferences on Christian Unity, a subject 
which has more than once occupied the attention of the 
Bishops of the Anglican Communion. The work of the 
missionaries of other Churches has been cordially recognized 
by this Conference, and the main lines upon which the Anglican 
Communion is willing to enter upon the discussion of Christian 
Unity have been laid down, but the matter has come up in 
_ a theoretical way, and what missionaries desire most is guidance 
in the practical difficulties which they have to face. In 
England and America the main points at issue are too often 
concealed by minor questions of all sorts, old prejudices, 
social relations, the circumstances of the history of our own 
Communion and of other Christian bodies. In the Mission 
field we are brought face to face with the question of how 
we are to act towards our fellow Christians and of what is 
essential in the Church. The things at stake are so important 
that nothing which is not of the very life of the Church ought 
to keep us separate from our brethren. Christ’s prayer 
that we may be one rings ever in our ears and will not let us 
Test. 

In the Mission field the general obligation which is felt 
at home to Christian Unity besets us with tenfold insistence. 
Everything tends to intensify the desire for Unity: There 
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a 
is first of all the pressure of heathenism on every side driving 
Christians of every name to present a united front to the com- 
mon foe. ‘There is the conviction at which we arrive at a 
very early period of our life as missionaries that we must 
teach only the essentials of Christianity, that we do not 
want to make Englishmen or Americans out of our converts, 
nor to burden them with the accidental varieties of custom 
or opinion which we have inherited as Anglicans, but rather 
to convey to them, with as little admixture as possible of what 
is local and unimportant, the faith and order of the Church 
Catholic as it has been inherited from the beginning. There 
is the fact that, amongst missionaries who work side by side 
- and whose common aim is the conversion of the heathen and 
the establishment of Christ’s kingdom, there springs up 
inevitably a feeling of mutual respect and of comradeship. 
It is impossible that a man can witness year by year the work 
‘of men who are really winning souls to Christ from the darkness 
of heathenism without being deeply drawn towards them, 
and so losing prejudices and clearing away misunderstandings 
which previously prevented him from placing a proper value 
upon their work for Christ. And there is, above all, amongst 
the converts national feeling which draws them to the men, 
of their own race, and a strong religious bond which attracts 
them to their fellow Christians in the presence of the vast 
mass of unbelievers about them. It is safe to say that, however 
the missionaries may decide to deal with questions of Comity, 
the feelings of the converts are overwhelmingly for union 
with Christians of their own race. And sometimes, as in 
China in 1900, a common persecution and common martyr- 
doms increase the sense of our common service and devotion 
to our Lord and Saviour. 

It is probable that in countries where the territory has 
been divided between different Missions or where they work 
at a distance from each other, or in lands which are peopled 
by various tribes and not by one great nation, and where a 
universal persecution has not been experienced, these motives 
would not operate so strongly, but these are the causes which 
have prepared the ground for the movement towards unity 
in China, and they spring from a century of common effort 
and of common suffering. 

As a consequence there exists in the minds of the Chinese 

Christians the conception of one Christian Church for China, 
and amongst the missionaries there has arisen a movement 
for what is called Comity and Federation. Seeing clearly 
the difficulties which prevent the union of their converts in 
one body, difficulties which are inherent and which arise 
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*. 
from the history of the organizations which send out the 
missionaries, they have been forced by the circumstances of 
their position to face these questions. In other words Comity | 
and Federation represent that measure of Christian Unity 
which the circumstances of their position allow. 

The questions which arise concerning the relations of the 
different missionary bodies are of various kinds. Several 
Missions are often situated in the same city, and their converts 
live side by side. It is desirable to prevent interference, to 
discourage proselytism, and to promote good feeling by some 
arrangement which will leave each Mission free to do its own 
work as well as it can without controversy or difference with the 
other Missions at the same place. On a larger scale there are 
questions of a friendly division of territory, agreements tacit 
or expressed which prevent Missions from pushing their work 
into places previously occupied and so appearing there as rivals. 
Where the work to be done is so enormous and where the 
salvation of souls is the task to be accomplished, efficiency 
and economy demand that something of the sort must be 
done in order to avoid waste of money and energy. There are 
also the questions which inevitably arise when the converts 
_of any particular Mission begin to travel or are settled in places 
where there are Christian services which are not the services 
of their own Church. Are the converts to hold themselves 
apart to the scandal of Christianity or to join in the worship 
of their fellow Christians on the Lord’s Day? There are, 
further, questions which arise from the necessity of all mis- 
sionaries and Christians uniting in general movements which 
have for their end the good of the people or united opposition 
to some national evil, such movements as that for education or 
those to prevent opium-smoking or foot-binding. And then 
there are tasks which must be entered upon in common like 
that of Bible translation or the production of Christian litera- 
ture. In all these questions, and in many others like them, 
the question of Comity enters, and as Comity is developed 
the question of some form of federation is sure to arise. 

We should realize then that Comity and Federation are 
questions which arise naturally out of the relations of the 
missionaries and of the Christians, that they are pressing 
questions which we are obliged to settle in some form or other, 
and that they have behind them the great movement towards 
Christian Unity which is stirring the hearts of men in all 
parts of the world to-day, and which rests primarily on the 
plain expression of our Lord’s will. 

What then is to be the attitude of the Anglican Communion 
towards movements such as these, and what is the response 
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that its missionaries are to give to those of other Christian 
bodies with whom they are brought into such close contact? 

In question of Comity the difficulties are not so numerous, 
but when anything like formal federation is proposed they 
become many and formidable. If a plan of systematic 
federation were to be adopted the control of the body 
formed by the union of all the Missions working in any 
given country would be placed in the hands of a Board com- 
posed of elected representatives of those bodies. It would 
be a case of undenominationalism pure and simple, and, 
apparently, the result would be to form a union in which all 
that is distinctive of the Church as we know it would disappear. 
In other words, there would be an irresistible inclination to 
subordinate everything to the desire for union, and it would 
seem that the result would be that we should have union 
on the basis of a minimum of doctrine, and that the system 
of control would .be.congregational or at least presbyterian. 
Of the four points which were stated in the Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral to be the basis of unity, the Scriptures, the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, the two Sacraments, and the 
Historic Episcopate, two only would be received, the acknow- 
ledgement of the Holy Scriptures and the two Sacraments. 
The Historic Episcopate would certainly not be accepted, 
and the experience which we had in the Centenary Conference 
at Shanghai in 1907 indicates that it is unlikely that the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds would be formally accepted as 
the basis of belief. At that Conference probably 380 of the 
400 delegates held the faith as defined in the two Creeds, 
but in deference to the sentiment of the Baptist missionaries 
the Conference as a body was unwilling to commit itself to 
the statement that the Creeds were essential to the Chinese 
Church. The resolution of the Committee on the Chinese 
Church as originally proposed was in the following form : 
“unanimously holding the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the supreme standard of faith and practice, 
and holding firmly the primitive faith summarized in the 
Apostles’ Creed and sufficiently stated in the Nicene Creed,” &c., 
but, after long debate, this was altered so as to read, “ this 
Conference unanimously holds the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as the supreme standard of faith and 
practice, and holds firmly the primitive Apostolic faith ; 
further, while acknowledging the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed as substantially expressing the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith, the Conference does not 
adopt any Creed as a basis of Church unity, and leaves con- 
fessional questions for future consideration.” It is perfectly 
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plain that the Anglican Communion cannot enter into any 
form of federation which does not freely and fully acknowledge 
the Creeds as the authoritative statements of the Christian 
faith. 

On the other point which we should consider essential, the 
question of Church Government, the Conference madeno formal 
statement, but it was sufficiently evident that in the opinion 
of most of its members the Historic Episcopate was not even 
considered as a possible form of government for the future 
Chinese Church, and that they had already settled in their 
minds that that government was likely to be presbyterian or 
congregational, and that they were willing to leave the Chinese 
to adopt any form of Church government which might approve 
itself to them. On this point, therefore, there would seem to 
be an entire separation between the ideal of the vast majority 
of the missionaries in China and the ideal of the Anglican Com- 
munion as expressed in the Quadrilateral under the fourth 
head of the Historic Episcopate. The question of the Catholic 
faith as defined in the Creeds and the question of the 
Episcopate as the form of Church government historically 
adopted by the Catholic Church are, therefore, the two points 
which would prevent the bishops and clergy of the Anglican 
Communion from entering into any form of systematic federa- 
tion. : 

Further, it does not appear how such a scheme could be 
worked without interfering with the due exercise of episcopal 
authority in the full extent of the missionary dioceses established 
by the English and American Churches in China. 

The Conference refused to be bound by a fixed scheme 
of federation which implied control and authority vested 
in a central committee, and substituted a scheme by which 
consultation between the different bodies was provided for by 
arranging for a committee of consultation consisting of three 
representatives from each of the principal Missions. To such 
a committee, exercising no authority, but consulting from time 
to time on matters of common interest there would seem to 
be no valid objection. 

Having indicated the points in which there exists a vital 
difference of principle, it remains to mention those where we 
can joyfully recognize a community of thought and feeling. 
First, this great Conference was unanimous in asserting that 
the aim of the missionaries in China was not to perpetuate their 
denominational differences, but to plant one Church of Christ 
in China, ‘They even refused to limit this by the insertion 
of the word “Protestant”. The words of the resolution that 
was adopted read as follows :—‘'That in planting the Church 
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of Christ on Chinese soil we desire only to plant one Church 
under the sole control of the Lord Jesus Christ, governed by 
the Word of the Lord God, and led by His guiding Spirit.” 
This recognition of the fact that our oneness in Christ lies 
farther back than our present unhappy divisions, and that those 
divisions are not to be perpetuated in the Chinese Church, 
is.a statement of principles which is unique in the history 
of the Christian Church, and something for which we must, 
surely, be grateful. Everything in the tone and temper of 
the Conference was of the same kind, and we cannot but 
recognize that if anything like formal federation is impossible 
there exists a wide basis for the exercise of Christian Comity, 
and that the way is open for a nearer approach to Christian 
unity than ever before. 

Considerations of this sort led the Bishops and Clergy 
of the Anglican Communion in China, in their Conference 
which met just before the Centenary Conference, to 
appoint a Committee on Unity in order that we might do 
our part to foster as far as we can the consummation of 
the hope which we all share of the closer drawing together 
of all Christians. The following is the Open Letter which 
that Committee addressed to their Christian brethren, and 
which was placed in the hands of the members of the Centenary 
Conference 


To all our Brethren in Christ Jesus :— 

At the Conference of the Anglican Communion in China held in Shanghai 
in April 1907, at which all the Anglican Bishops and sixteen clerical Delegates, 
British and American, were present, the following Resolutions were adopted. 

Resolution XX.—That this Conference appoints a Committee to be 
called the Committee on Unity, to receive communications from other 
bodies of Christians working in China, and to do what is in their power 
to forward Christian Unity: such Committee to consist of three Bishops 
with power to co-opt an equal number of Presbyters. 

Resolution XXI.—That this Conference instructs the Committee on 
Unity to express to the Centenary Conference its sympathy with all efforts 
tending towards Christian Unity. 

Resolution XXII.—That, acting upon the recommendations of the 
Lambeth Conference, this Conference instructs the Committee on Unity 
to arrange if possible for mutual conference with representatives of other 
Christian Bodies, before or during the Sessions of the Centenary Conference. 

Resolution XXIII.—That this Conference instructs the Committee on 
Unity to suggest to the Centenary Conference the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to draw up in Chinese a form of prayer to Almighty God for His 
blessing on the Empire of China and the Church of Christ therein ; to be 
issued by the Conference and recommended for use at the Sunday morning 
service of every Christian congregation throughout the land; thereby not 
only creating another outward bond of union between all Chinese Christians, 
but also calling forth a volume of prayer which, offered in agreement by 
so many of God’s people, may be confidently expected to avail much in its 
working. 
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As members of the Committee alluded to above, we venture to address 
all our Christian brethren in the words of the Lambeth Conference of 1897. 

“ We can assure them that we fail not in love and respect for them. We 
acknowledge with a full heart the fruits of the Holy Ghost produced by 
their lives and labours. We remember the fact, so glorious for them, 
that in evil days they kept up the standard at once of family virtue and 
of the life hidden with Christ in God We can never forget that lessons 
of holiness and love have been written upon undying pages by members 
of their communions, and that the lips of many of their teachers have been 
touched with heavenly fire. We desire to know them better, to join 
with them in works of charity. We are more than willing to help to prevent 
needless collisions or unwise duplication of labour. We know that many 
among them are praying like many of ourselves, that the time may be near 
for the fulfilment of our Master’s prayer that ‘they all may be one’. 
Surely in the unseen world there is a pulsation of joy among the redeemed ; 
some mysterious word has gone forth among them that Christ’s army 
still on earth, long broken into fragments by bitter dissensions, is stirred 
by a divine impulse to regain the loving brotherhood of the Church’s youth. 
May we labour on in the deathless hope that, while in the past unity without 
truth has been destructive and truth without unity feeble, now in our day 
truth and unity combined may be strong enough to subdue the world to 
Christ, and the Muse of the Church’s history may no longer be hate but love. 
May He grant us (in Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s words), uniting principles, 
reconciled hearts, and an external communion in His own good season. 

“Time ripens, thought softens, love has a tender subtlety of interpreta- 
tion. Controversy in the past has been too much the grave of Charity. 
We have much to confess and not a little to learn.”’ (Report, p. 112.) 

In further illustration of the attitude which we desire to maintain, we 
may quote the following Resolution of the same Lambeth Conference : 

27.—That in the Foreign Mission Field of the Church’s work, where 
signal spiritual blessings have attended the labours of Christian missionaries 
not connected with the Anglican Communion, a special obligation has arisen 
to avoid as far as possible without compromise of principle, whatever 
tends to prevent the due growth and manifestation of that ‘‘ Unity of the 
Spirit ” which should ever mark the Church of Christ. (Report, pp. 39, 40.) 

We are not unaware of the difficulties which face us when we begin to 
consider practical details as to reunion; but we think it well to draw 
attention to what has been termed the “ Lambeth Quadrilateral’, which 
was drawn up in 1888 at the Conference of Bishops of the whole Anglican 
Communion, and reissued in 1897 as a basis on which some approach towards 
reunion might by the blessing of God be made. 

(a) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as “ containing 
all things necessary to salvation”, and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith. ; 

(2) The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol, and the Nicene Creed, 
as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

(c) The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself—Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord—ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of 
institution and of the elements ordained by Him. 

(d) The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called 
of God into the Unity of the Church. 

On three of these articles there is already a large amount of agreement. 
In connexion with the fourth we know that graver difficulties arise; yet 
we cannot consider the situation hopeless. All earnest efforts to understand 
one another’s position are mutually helpful and serve to remove misappre- 
hensions. This has been recently illustrated in a Conference that was held 
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at Melbourne between representative Committees of the Presbyterian and 
Anglican Churches in Australia. After some days of united prayer and 
conference, a statement was drawn up showing the extent of agreement 
arrived at so far. 

That statement embodies the substance of the first three articles of the 
“Lambeth Quadrilateral’? and then proceeds: ‘* We agree that the act 
of Ordination, when regularly administered, involves prayer and imposition 
of hands. With regard to Ordination, this Conference affirms the following 
to be the essential conditions :—full membership of the Church; an inward 
and personal call of the Holy Spirit; a recognition by the Church of this 
call after due inquiry into intellectual and spiritual fitness. The laying-on 
of hands in Ordination we understand to be the visible symbol of bestowal, 
in answer to the prayer of faith, of authority and grace by the Holy Spirit 
for the work of the Ministry. Authority to perform that act of Ordination 
comes from God the Father, through Christ the Mediator, by the Holy 
Spirit as a living Agent in the Church, and is exercised by the appointed 
officers of the Church.” 

The fact that these two representative Committees were enabled to reach 
such a measure of accord may well encourage us in the hope that here also 
our strivings after Unity will not be altogether in vain. 

Who can tell how soon difficulties may be removed by earnest, and as far 
as possible, united prayer to our Heavenly Father for the help of the Holy 
Spirit, that we may be delivered from all prejudice, from everything that 
can hinder us from seeing His Holy Will, or prevent us from accomplishing 
His Divine Purpose ? 

In pursuance of Resolution XXII a most interesting Conference was 
held on Sunday May 5th, between the members of the Committee and 
twelve leading members of other Communions, including Dr. J. C. Grzson, 
Dr. ArtHur Smirn, Dr. Timotuy Ricuarp, and the Rev. ARNOLD Foster. 
We cannot but express a hope that such Conferences may be held more 
frequently hereafter in different parts of China. 

We have ventured to publish this statement of our own attitude in this 
matter, in the hope that it may not only be a step towards dispelling mis- 
understandings, but also foster that atmosphere of mutual sympathy and 
brotherly love in which alone the Spirit of Unity can take root and grow 
amongst us. 

(Signed) : © 
F. R. Graves, Bishop. 
W. W. CasseEts, 5 
PES Mc. Ea PRIck, =. 55 Members of the Anglican Committee on 
W. Banister, Archdeacon. [ Unity. 
L. B. RipcEty, | 
F. L. Norris, 


Nore :—Any communications on this subject will be welcomed by all 
members of the Committee, or may be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Committee, Rev. F. L. Norris, Church of England Mission, Peking. 


In conclusion, the writer would assert his conviction that the 
movements towards Comity and Federation, and ultimately 
towards Christian Unity in the foreign field are likely to increase 
in force, not only in China but in all lands where Christian 
men join in missionary work. ‘The way to formal union is 
barred in many ways, but none of these barriers are so in- 
superable that they may not give way before the sense of our 
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real unity in Christ, and the increase of mutual respect and 
Christian love. 

And if real unity is to be attained in the Mission field it 
must include and not exclude the Anglican Communion. 
The influence of this Church is greatly needed if any great 
and permanent result is to be obtained. And if we are not to 
be excluded the principles laid down in the Chicago-Lambeth 
Quadrilateral cannot be ignored by our brethren of other 
Communions nor compromised by ourselves. At present there 
is what seems to be an absolute obstacle to any union with 
the Roman Catholic missionaries even for the purpose of 
consultation, but there is good ground for a better under- 
standing with the representatives of the Protestant bodies 
engaged in missionary work. It seems to be our plain duty 
to welcome sympathetically everything that tends to clear 
away misunderstanding or to quicken the realization of our 
unity in Christ. 

It would be easy to solve these problems by unreservedly 
yielding to the impulse towards union and sacrificing principle 
which, in the judgement of our Communion are essential to 
the existence of the Catholic Church. It would be equally 
easy to maintain an attitude of aloofness and isolation for fear 
of in any way compromising those principles, but the true 
attitude which we should assume is surely that of holding 
fast the truth which we have inherited, and at the same time 
exercising all the influence we have to draw all Christians 
into closer union. To do otherwise will inevitably place 
us in opposition to the strongest and deepest currents of 
Christian thought and life in the Mission field, and leave us 
isolated and alone between the Roman Church on the one hand 
and a body formed by the union of the Protestant missions on 
the other, 
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THE MOHAMMEDAN PROPAGANDA 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PANISLAMISM 


By Proressor D. S. MARGOLIOUTH 


On Mohammedan missionary enterprise it is not easy to obtain 
any trustworthy information. ‘The native authorities who should be 
best informed refer to European writers, few of whom are likely to 
have been entrusted with any secrets connected with the matter; and 
the most important work that has appeared on it in a European 
language, the official report on the Mohammedan religious societies 
by Messrs. Dupont and Coppolani, deals rather with what might be 
called Home Missions than with Foreign Missions. Nevertheless, 
this exhaustive treatise is of interest for the subject of the spread of 
Islam, and this for two reasons. In the first place the religious 
societies appear to be real organizations, possessed of considerable 
funds, with ramifications in communication with and under the 
control of central agencies which furnish the emissaries with material 
aid and plans of operation. In the second place the oldest and to 
some extent the most famous of these societies, that of the Kadiris, 
is said to grant the right of membership to Jews and Christians as 
well as Moslems, its present programme being undenominational 
charity and benevolence, its founder being supposed to have prescribed 
special respect for the teaching of the Christian Saviour, whose claim 
to the title Prophet is not questioned by Moslems anywhere. Still, 
as the ritual of this society is largely, if not entirely, based on the 
Koran, it is hard to suppose that Jews and Christians who joined it 
could long remain strangers to Islam. 

Many speakers and writers in this country talk of an organization 
for the conversion of the world to Islam, with head quarters at al-Azhar 
University in Cairo. It would appear, however, that those who know 
most about al-Azhar know least about such an organization and 
conversely: thus the English writer who gives the most positive 
information on the subject confuses al-Azhar in Cairo with the 
al-Aksa Mosque in Jerusalem, a very different institution. It may 

- be doubted whether al-Azhar is responsible for Islamic missions even 
to the extent to which Oxford and Cambridge are responsible for the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. The truth that lies at the 
bottom of these rumours appears to be that many of the Egyptian and 
Sudanese students, who each year leave al-Azhar after attaining 
a certain amount of proficiency in Moslem law and theclogy, in their 
pursuit of a career betake themselves to those Pagan countries that 
are on the fringe of the Moslem territories. The advantage that 
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they possess as against European missionaries is that they come to 
settle, and that conversions can be cemented by the most binding 
of human ties—matrimonial alliances. 

Readers of the Moslem newspapers of Egypt occasionally see appeals 
for the organization of Islamic missions to Pagans on the lines of 
Christian societies, or for the dispatch of missionaries to communities 
recently converted to Islam from Paganism, which are charged with 
still adhering to fetish-worship and other Pagan practices. It would 
appear that these appeals rarely meet with liberal response; but 
whether this be so or not, their wording leads the reader to infer that 
foreign missions in the cause of Islam are still carried on by private 
enterprise, and not by an organization existing at al-Azhar or elsewhere. 

The spread of Islam among Pagans and others by missionary agency 
appears to be a subject not organically connected with that of Pan- 
islamism, about which there is a considerable literature both in 
European and Oriental languages. The most authoritative state- 
ment about Panislamism is that in Lord Cromer’s Report on the 
Administration of Egypt for the year 1906, where the following defi- 
nition of the term is given. ‘‘ Panislamism,”’ his lordship states, “‘ is 
generally held to mean a combination of all the Moslems throughout 
the world to defy and resist the Christian powers. In the second 
place it is a convenient phrase for conveying a number of ideas more 
or less connected with its primary signification. In Egypt it means 
more or less complete subservience to the Sultan. Secondly, it 
connotes a recrudescence of racial and religious animosity. Thirdly, it 
connotes an attempt to regenerate Islam on Islamic lines—in other 
words to revive and stereotype the principles laid down more than 
a thousand years ago for the guidance of a primitive society. ‘Those 
principles” (his lordship adds) “‘ involve a recognition of slavery, as 
regulating the relations between the sexes which clash with modern 
ideas, and, what is perhaps more important than all, the crystalliza- 
tion of the civil, commercial, and canonical law into one immutable 
whole, which has so largely contributed to arrest the progress of those 
countries whose populations have embraced the Moslem faith.” 

This statement naturally provoked many replies, of which the most 
important are those by the historian, Rafik Bey Adham, and Mohammed 
Rashid Rida, the leader of the party of Islamic reform. ‘The latter of 
these was long associated with the late Mufti Mohammed Abdo, who 
is said to have inaugurated the idea of Panislamism some twenty-five 
years ago together with Kamil al-din al-Afghani. From the published 
essays of the Mufti it would appear that Panislamism began as an 
endeavour to unite the Islamic peoples against foreign aggression, but 
that its founders, having convinced themselves of the futility of such 
an attempt, substituted for their original programme one of religious 
and educational reform. In answer, therefore, to European alarmists 
itis pointed out that for a thousand years or more Islam has been unable 
to present a united front to its enemies, and that the idea of its doing 
so may be dismissed as chimerical. ‘This view appears to be confirmed 
by the very latest history, Such political movements or organizations 
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as there are may be described as local or territorial in character. ‘Thus 
there is a Russian organization which has succeeded in getting twenty- 
four Moslem members elected to the first Duma, and thirty-six to the 
second ; it has, however, the authorization of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and professes loyalty. 

A movement for an International Conference of Moslems to be held 
in Cairo was started by a Moslem bearing a Russian name, and there 
has been much talk about this in the Egyptian papers, though its 
success seems still doubtful. Its ostensible object is to find a remedy 
‘for the depression of Islam by getting rid of some of the customs and 
practices which the Mohammedans have inherited from their fathers. 
Further definition of these seems to restrict them to those by which 
Moslems are hindered from taking part in economic enterprise, 
e.g. the law which forbids the taking of interest, or those according to 
which there can be no property in certain objects, which may not, 
therefore, be bought or sold. It will probably be found impossible to 
get rid of these regulations without breaking up the whole fabric of 
Mohammedan law which rests on tradition: but the breaking up 
of the tradition can scarcely be effected without serious damage to 
the authority of the Koran. 

The reply given to Lord Cromer’s strictures on Islamic morality is 
not to defend it, but to claim for Islam the same right of evolution 
as that which can be shown to have taken place in Christian Europe. 
According to this, Panislamism would mean the very opposite of the 
“attempt to regenerate Islam on Islamic lines”, of which his 
lordship speaks. It woul mean the incorporation of the higher 
morality in a system which has hitherto notoriously lacked it. 

It is prokable that Lord Cromer’s statement and the replies can be 
reconciled by the consideration that the persons to whom they refer 
are very varied. ‘Those Moslems to whom the expulsion of Europeans 
from Asia and Africa would be most welcome are probably those who 
are most fanatically attached to Islam as represented by the law-books, 
and to whom the period of “‘ the Pious Caliphs” seems the golden 
age of the world. These persons, who would forcibly cut themselves 
off from the appliances of civilization, are scarcely to be feared. On 
the other hand the party who are in earnest about reform are probably 
convinced that it is only under European protection that their theories 
have any chance of thriving. 

There are two ideas which to the present writer seem of importance 
in considering the general question of the way in which the world of 
Islam can be approached. It seems in the first place of the highest im- 
portance that endeavours should be made to raise the moral standards 
of the Christians, native and foreign, who are resident in Islamic cities. 
The accounts given of both by travellers and missionaries resident in 
such places as Damascus or Constantinople are apt to be painful in the 
highest degree to those who believe that Christianity should spread in 
virtue of its inherent attractiveness, due to the power which it possesses 
to elevate the lives of its professors. ‘The missions sent by the Church 
to Christians resident in Islamic states—of which the Archbishop’s 
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Mission to Assyrian Christians may be regarded as the model—ought, 
if successful, to accomplish more than could be effected by those 
addressed directly to Moslems. 

In the second place there might seem to be some hope of ultimate 
co-operation between the Church and some of the religious societies 
to which reference has been made. Some of these have even attacked 
the question of getting rid of the name of the founder of Islam, whose 
biography is so painfully connected with many if not all of the worst 
features of the system. In the writings of some of the most revered 
founders of Islamic societies, the attempt to break loose from the Koran 
and to escape from that crystallization to which Lord Cromer rightly 
attributes so many evils, very clearly appears: so clearly as to have 
brought their authors into disfavour with many persons claiming to 
be orthodox. Nevertheless, over a large portion of the Islamic world 
the name of the ‘‘ Greatest Sheikh’, who is one of these authors, 
is held in high reverence; and the spread of tenets similar to his 
by more recently established orders should be regarded as a step on the 
road to reform, similar in effect, though different in method, to those 
which the reformed Islam of Egypt is endeavouring to take. The 
work, then, of some agencies within Islam itself renders the reunion of 
Islam with Christendom, without any violent break with the past, 
a not wholly visionary aspiration. 
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STRATEGIC PROBLEMS 


SOME IMPORTANT MORAL ISSUES INVOLVED IN 
THE CONFLICT BETWEEN TRINITARIAN 
AND ISLAMIC MONOTHEISM 


By W. H. T. GAIRDNER, B.A. Oxon C.M.S. Carro 


Tuis Paper was to have been written by a dear friend and 
close companion in work, the late Rev. D. M. Thornton, and 
to some extent it may still be considered as our joint pro- 
duction, for we thought much together, and the subject was 
itself his own suggestion. It was his intense conviction “‘ that 
the evangelization of Islam really involves a second conflict 
of Christendom, which shall be not only credal and dialectic, 
but moral and ethical: and that in the confronting of Islam 
we shall get the greatest personal and universal light on many 
of the most serious current questions of theology to-day, 
namely, the nature of inspiration and revelation, the power 
of the Holy Ghost, the deity, incarnation and atonement of 
Christ. But we shall realize more fully their meaning on 
their moral and ethical side only when we confront a militant 
system which denies them,—in any sense which we under- 
stand.” 

Practical work among Moslems brings out with tremendous 
significance the vital connexion that should exist between 
high theology and life. Unless these two things are connected 
in the mind and life of the preacher, it is a useless task striving 
to improve the theology of Moslems. ‘‘ We work in a land 
where Christ is considered a mere man, and where a sonship 
immanent in Godhead is utterly repudiated. How can we 
preach that Christ is God, unless He is God to us? that is 
to say, unless we have gone through the experience that the 
Apostles went through, which left them with the conviction 
that in all respects Christ was to them what they had always 
felt God alone to be to them; and which left them there- 
fore no option but to adore, saying, ‘My Lord and my God.’ 
Similarly as to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost—it is useless 
to work out that doctrine merely theologically in an Islamic 
country. It can be taught only by being preached, and 
preached only by being experienced.” 

The first point then to be seized is this, that contact with 
Unitarian, Deistic Islam forces the Christian Church to work 
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out again her theology experteNTIALLY. And so the “ Moham- 
medan question ” may possibly be as life from the dead to the 
Christian Church itself. 

Consider the Eastern Churches which so shamefully failed 
to forestall, make impossible, stay or stem Islam. What is 
their keynote? It is, as Principal Fairbairn has observed, 
Orthodoxy. The exclusive right to this attribute is explicitly 
claimed by the Churches of the East. The Greek Church is 
called “The Orthodox Church”, and the Coptic Church 
(though Monophysite in origin) is equally strong, that it is 
* The Orthodox Coptic Church ”. And Church History shows 
us how, in the working out of the Creeds from the Fourth 
to the Sixth Centuries, the Eastern or Hellenic Churches 
took the lead, and by insisting on the necessity of making 
minute and ever minuter distinctions in belief really ended 
in making Salvation depend upon the intellect? and not on 
the faith of heart and life. ‘‘ Orthodoxy”? must have meant 
to the average Eastern Christian a sound theological meta- 
physic rather than a conformity to the image of the Son 
through the indwelling of His spirit. And, if there be any 
ethical reality underlying the Filiogue controversy, it may (as 
Milligan maintains) reside just here, that the Eastern Churches 
thought only of the metaphysical, transcendental origin of the 
Holy Ghost, and left out of their creed the fact that, dis- 
pensationally, He is mediated to us ever, always, and only by 
the Incarnate Son: so that the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
became to them only one more piece of High Theology, to 
be kept in their armoury of polished dogmas, rather than 
applied at all costs to the life of the heart-believer in the 
Son of God. And so with the Holy Spirit conceived not as 
“The Spirit of Jesus”, so much as the “ Third Person of 
the Trinity ”, and found in their creed-books rather than in 
the hearts of men, the “ Orthodox Churches ” of the East 
have presented a pitiful front to Islam. A Trinitarian Deism 
is a poor substitute for a Unitarian one. 

Thus, the first “important moral issue” brought out by 
the contest with Islam, is that Christians who preach the 
Trinity must know the secret of the Trinitarian life, else they 
in turn will be as futile as those have been who claimed to 
embody “ Orthodoxy ” itself. 

2. But the “ Orthodox” Churches of the East are not the 
only ones that have experienced the danger of considering 
high theology apart from life. The ‘Catholic ” Churches of 
’ the West have shared the experience, and equally so have 
those which avow allegiance to Calvin and Luther. Faith, 

? See Harnack’s What is Christianity ? 
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which had begun in a burst of adoration, has more than once, 
after a couple of generations’ beating between the hammer 
and anvil of dogmatic controversy, emerged as system and 
creed,—not less burnished and polished, and not less hard 
than steel itself. In books written under the influence of such 
epochs, we are apt to find a doctrine of One God first; then 
a statement of the ‘Trinity, in somewhat loose connexion with 
the first. ‘Theologians have often seemed more at home in 
advancing proofs for the existence of One God, and one has 
been conscious of an embarrassment in their treatment of the 
Trinity, as though it were an embarrassing addition rather 
than a vital help. Such an attitude is helpless against Islam. 
The lesson which Maurice taught must be deeply studied and 
learned by the Christian Church, that we need, not merely 
passively accept, the doctrine of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
It is thinkers of this type that warm and help and fortify 
the lonely Christians who face Islam. Is it consistent with 
the reverence due from a Presbyter to say that Article I of 
- our XXXIX reads rather coldly, and that it is not there, nor 
to Commentaries on the XXXIX, that one turns with most 
hope for new, for ethical light on the doctrine of the Triune 
God which we have to set against the Moslem ‘“ There is no 
god but God”; but rather to those who, following Maurice, 
have sought to approach the mysteries of Godhead with their 
hearts rather than with discursive reason or orthodox assent, 
and have searched for and found Father and Son in the very 
heart of the Godhead: who, like Jesus Himself, have started 
with that, rather than ended with it, and have allowed this 
fundamental keynote to determine the tonality of their whole 
theology. 

Islam, then, forces us to find the Trinity in our heart; and 
it forces us to find the Trinity in the heart of God. Is there 
any other “important moral issue” which the contest with 
Islam brings out. 

The answer to this question rises to my mind as I let it 
dwell on the little class of men gathered out of Islam, which 
has been held weekly in our house in Cairo for more than 
a year past. ‘These men are of the Sheikh class, and before 
their conversion were steeped in the current theology of 
Islam. As I think of the profound change that came over 
their conception of God, the silent substitution of new cate- 
gories—wonderful, never dreamed of before—for the stiff, 
frozen formulas which used to control their thinking, and 
the joy of discovery which was experienced. I am forcibly 
reminded of other moral problems involved in the controversy. 

3. The knowability of God is one of these. _Islam’s reply 
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to this is really a direct negative. With them the Infinite 
is equivalent only to the negation of the Finite, and in reality 
their God is utterly unintelligible. There is a popular jingle 
current in Cairo which tells a sad tale. It may be rendered 


thus :— 
Whatever conception your mind comes at, 
I tell you flat, 
God is not that, 


In other words, all we can say of God is a negation—He is 
utterly different from everything we are capable of conceiving. 
The idea of a community of attribute and spirit, of Man 
made in His likeness, is utterly abhorrent to this theology. 
Islam is philosophically agnostic. And Revelation is, to the 
Moslem, only a formal link, of the most external and mechanical 
nature possible, to link these two incompatibles. ‘That such 
a nexus is logically impossible, or that it forces a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole question of the nature and knowability 
of God, is a matter that does not seem to have occurred to 
Sunni “‘ orthodoxy ”’—whose theologians have the profoundest 
mistrust and dislike of metaphysical inquiries—with good 
reason! On the other hand, when this assumption of utter 
dissimilarity has been realized as illogical, there has been 
a rapid collapse into the Pantheism, and the secret Atheism, 
which characterized one great epoch of Moslem theological 
thinking. 

Dealing with these matters in the East, therefore, at once 
forces the question, are these agnostic elements ever found 
still occurring in Christian thinking? 

We are familiar with Mansell’s agnostic metaphysics, based 
on Kant’s doctrine of Noumena, and the way he brought in 
revelation as a deus ex machina to remedy the total inability 
of man’s natural faculties. His doctrine has been subjected 
to the severest criticism, and indeed it bears a painful resem- 
blance to the doctrine of Islam in asking us to conceive an 
essentially unintelligible God. 

Again, in the best and also the most spiritual philosophy } 
of recent times, a strong tendency has been noticeable to 
challenge the current conceptions underlying the words Finite 
and Infinite, Relative and Absolute, on the ground that the 
latter term in each pair is a pure negative—a naked negative 
in “Infinite”, and only masquerading as a positive in “‘ Abso- 
lute”’, but in each case adding nothing positive or informin 
to its opposed term, but being only as it were its dark side 
turned to us. 

I pass no judgement on the justice of this challenge; I 

* See, for example, the concluding chapters of Mr. F. Bradley’s Ethical Stud'es. 
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merely say that the contest with Islam here also constitutes 
a call to the Christian Church to revise its thinking, if haply 
it may have a richer message for those many in England itself 
who, utterly severed for the time being from all Christian 
faith and thought, are nevertheless trying with a passion that 
cannot but move us to the depths to fill with richer meaning 
the categories which they feel Christian thinking has left 
empty.t 

Have I wandered from my subject of “important moral 
issues”? Not far, I think. The intelligibility of God is a 
question that very soon touches the ethical sphere. 

I am far from claiming to have thought out this question 
fully, but it seems to me that the doctrine of the Trinity 
here once more comes as light in the darkness. It shows us 
that relation exists within the heart of God, and not merely 
in created phenomena ; and that relatedness is an own attribute 
of the Divine. How much easier and more natural seems 
after this the divine step to the creation of a universe, and 
God’s self-relation and self-revelation thereto. What a light 
it throws on the knowability of God! Within His own bosom 
there is a knowing and a being-known, a loving and a being- 
loved, action and re-action, shall we say, greatly daring, activity 
and passivity—none of these are foreign to the nature of the 
Blessed God, whose Godhead is ‘‘ no simplicity, but a unity 
where love and thought are ever in exercise, and all the graces 
and beatitudes of social existence are things of the Divine 
essence, necessary to the nature of God”.2 And so, once 
more, this contest of ours brings out a “‘ moral issue” of 
deepest import to our day. 

4. After what has just been said, only a brief reference is 
necessary to a closely-related point, in regard to Revelation 
and Inspiration. Moslem agnosticism is largely responsible 
for the utterly mechanical, external conception of Revelation 
and Inspiration which is ineradicable in the Moslem mind. 
Here again, in meeting this conception in the East, we are 
forced to ask ourselves the question, how far has Christianity 
purged its own notions concerning these things of external 
and mechanical elements. I know that the Christian Church 
is in travail with this great question at this very time, and 
only say, God help us all to a right judgement in this matter, 
for I believe that it is one of critical importance to those on 
the firing-line in the contest between Bible and Koran. 

5. The solitary, inscrutable, characterless Sultan of Heaven 


1 See, for example, the concluding chapter of Mr. H. G. Wells’s Anticifations. 
2 Dr. Fairbairn’s Christ in Modern Theology (p. 394), the help of which book 
towards the expression of my own thought I with deep gratitude acknowledge, 
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is, I need hardly say, a passionless Being. An analysis of the 
ninety-nine epithets or names wherewith He is characterized 
can really be reduced to the unethical categories of Being, 
Understanding, Will, and Force. Epithets that seem to fall 
within the ethical category are really explained away by 
Moslems themselves, who say of the attributes of Love and 
Wrath that they are, respectively, aspects of Favour and 
Disfavour,—which of course are simply names for arbitrary 
Will ; and who, in the case of the attribute of Fustice, whole- 
heartedly endorse the profound conclusions of Caliban philoso- 
phizing on Cetebos, and thus reduce it, too, to Will. I need 
hardly stop to draw out the miserable jejuneness of the ethical 
fruit which such theological soil as this must always produce— 
what low views of holiness, what callousness towards sin, what 
absence of tenderness and truth. 

Here again, then, dealing with Moslems, or Moslem inquirers, 
or Moslem converts, forces it upon one to interrogate again 
the Christian revelation, and see afresh what it teaches about 
our God, and whether the Christian consciousness is yet 
wholly purged from every barren deistic element. In God 
Triune, the home of all the felicities and beatitudes, must 
we not search for heavenly emotion, passion divine in some 
real though exalted sense? It is extraordinary how this idea 
has gripped the consciousness of many to-day and elicited 
from them a cry expressive of deepest need. The sheer 
absence of teaching on this point, we may well believe, pro- 
duced a Schopenhauer, the Spirit of whose Universe—that 
blind blundering will—reminds us so strangely of the Moslem 
Allah. We find a Wagner avowing that only the conception 
of a suffering God, carried to its utmost extreme, could recon- 
cile him for a moment to the idea of God at all. We find 
thinker after thinker among religious scientific men falling 
back on this conception as the one above all others that enables 
them to contemplate this world with its motif of pain and 
anguish dominating its history from life’s dawn till this day.l 
We open a book by one of the boldest and also most reverent 
theologians of the day, and read, ‘‘ Theology has no falser 
idea than the Impassibility of God”2 And in another’ 
himself possessed of the fire and passion of a prophet, you 
see that fire flame and that passion burst forth most of all 
when he contemplates passages wherein he sees clearly the 
passibility of our God; one to whom (we might say) Old 


* See, for example, the immensely strong expressions used, apparently without 
a qualm, by Mr, Balfour in his Foundations of Belief, 

4 Dr, Fairbairn, op. cit., 483. 

* Dr. G. A, Smith, Commentary on Isaiah. 
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Testament revelation reaches its climax in the words “ In all 
their affliction He was afflicted”. I do not wish to say more 
on this subject, but only ask, Are not Moslem Deism and 
Christian Trinitarian Theism between them forcing the Church 
to consider this problem yet once again, and, in relation to 
the mystery of the Atonement, to read a richer meaning into 
the great verse, “‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
to Himself; leaving the dead terror of Patripassianism to 
bury its own dead—or yield up to us whatever element of 
unassimilated truth it contains. 

6. I have observed that ultimately the attribute of un- 
conditioned Wzll is that into which all others can be resolved 
in the Moslem doctrine of God. It is no contradiction to 
assert the same of Power, for Power, in the case of one like the 
Moslem Allah, is the inevitable corollary of Will. The two 
attributes are equivalent, for all that God wills He executes, 
and all He executes He wills. From this point of view I need 
hardly say the highest possible doctrine of Determinism and 
Predestinarianism must hold unmitigated sway. The whole 
universe is conceived of as the exhibition of the ceaseless play 
of the Power of God, an irresistible Force solely and exclusively 
present at every point. No other category is admitted, and 
the whole system of God and His world comes to be, as has 
been well observed,! ‘a Pantheism of Force.” 

The moral results of this unmitigated doctrine are well 
known. S12 monumentum quaeris, circumspice, we might say in 
the East. But can we lay our finger upon the exact spot 
where this conception is fatally defective? Is it not just here, 
that it conceives of the Godhead under a purely physical 
category—Force: for might unconditioned, might unintel- 
ligible, is no more a moral thing than are the forces of Nature 
themselves. The power of the Moslem Allah is not moral 
but physical. 

Therefore the “ evangelization of Islam involves an im- 
portant moral issue” here also. For the man who deals with 
a soul brought up in the atmosphere of Islam finds himself 
forced to search for and find in Christ’s revelation of God 
something almost totally different from this imagination of 
Islam. He feels that its show of logic and conventional theo- 
logical truth is a vain show. He feels that the epithet of 
Omnipotent is far too dearly purchased at this cost. He feels 
that if we must read the sum of things as unconditioned Will 
and Force, better the forces of Naturalism alone than the 
spectre of an immoral Mind at the back of them. He revolts 
from this Allah, and he finds that his converts are revolting 

1 Dr. Zwemer, The Moslem Doctrine of God. 
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from it—for I will not say Him—too. Can Christianity give 
us something holier and better and more satisfying, yes, even 
at the expense of forfeiting something of logical completeness. 
Better to fail partially in logic than to fail wholly in ethic. 

The answer will, I believe, be found in this line of thought :— 

We shall have to admit, at least to ourselves, that Christen- 
dom as represented by some writers, scarcely realizes its heritage, 
scarcely realizes that Christ has once and for all differentiated 
between physical and moral power. We must urge in con- 
troversy with our Moslem friends, that Almightiness itself sets 
limits to Almightiness, that what is Power in the moral category 
may spell weakness in the physical, yet that nevertheless the 
Weakness of God is stronger than the Strength of men; nay, 
that the Weakness of a God voluntarily, and in His nature’s 
depths, limited by His ethical Holiness and the ethical needs 
and wants of His sinning children, is stronger than the un- 
conditioned almightiness of a physically Omnipotent God. 

Who can tell what moral results shall accrue, both in East 
and West, when we shall have allowed the Cross to dominate 
our philosophy and theology as well as devotional life! Who 
shall gauge the debt we may yet have to confess to Islam, 
if that great antagonist prove finally to have compelled us to 
explore unknown depths of the riches of the revelation of the 
Triune God ! é 
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THE MISSIONARY’S EQUIPMENT 
INDIA 


By tHe Merropotitan oF Inpra, BISHOP COPLESTON 


Tuts short paper will deal with only one part of the missionary’s 
equipment—his intellectual outfit ; and with only one part of that ; 
and it will be written with direct reference to India. How far what is 
said may be applicable in other fields, those who know those fields must 
judge. 

There is a want of men who set themselves seriously to study the 
language, literature, and history of the peoples to whom they are 
sent. And some measure of such study is desirable for all. That men 
should come out already equipped with any considerable knowledge of 
the language and literature, or even of the history of India, is of course 
not to be expected; but all might have been already imbued with 
a keen interest in these things, and furnished with some of the quali- 
fications for studying them. 

There are two distinct uses of such knowledge, one of which is within 
the reach of comparatively few, while the other concerns all. Such 
knowledge, in the first use, qualifies a man to translate, to lecture and 
discuss, to debate and instruct ; in the second use, which is even more 
important, it helps a man to cherish sympathy and respect for India 
and for Indians. 

In the matter of translation,—it is not easy to see among the younger 
missionaries who are to succeed the giants of a generation which is 
passing away, in the work of translating the Bible or the Book of 
Common Prayer or revising the versions of these, and in providing 
religious literature in the vernaculars. Both these tasks, and especially 
the former, need not only a practical acquaintance with the vernaculars 
as they are spoken, but also a scholar’s acquaintance with the literature, 
and a scholar’s grasp of the general principles of language. For want 
of these, a man who knows a particular language well may yet give bad 
advice on a Revision Committee. Men are wanted for this work who 
know Sanscrit as well as Hebrew and Greek, and will long be wanted, 
for it will be a long time before revision of the Versions comes to an 
end. For many years improvement and “ bringing up to date ” will be 
going on, though in all the chief languagesof India the mass of the work 
is done. 

And it is likely to be many years yet before English education has 
advanced so far, even among Christians, as to render unnecessary the 
preparation of acl aicus books, especially of commentaries on Holy 
Scripture, in the vernaculars. 
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Even in the matter of reading, speaking, and preaching, a higher 
standard ought to be aimed at than is generally attained. It is easy 
for earnest men, eager for practical work, to be contented, and to coun- 
tenance one another in being contented, with barely understanding 
and being understood, indifferent to the most palpable defects of 
pronunciation and accent, and unconscious of incorrect idiom or even 
vulgarity. Their ministration in this respect—however it be balanced 
by goodness and by ability in other directions—cannot but be wanting 
in charm, in dignity, and (as regards the reading of Holy Scripture) 
in impressiveness. The only thing that.can keep up the standard is 
the presence of some missionaries whose attainments are high. ‘The 
highest attainment is scarcely possible without knowledge of Sanscrit ; 
and those whose scholarship admits of it should by all means learn 
some Sanscrit before they come out. 

For if it be urged that the studies we are insisting on are such as 
can best be carried on in India itself, and so do not belong to the 
category of original “‘ equipment ”, the reply is this : Unless an interest 
has been awakened and a beginning made at home, so as to ensure an 
immediate effort on arrival, it is extremely likely that, amid the 
demands of pressing work, such interest will not be aroused and such 
effort will never be made. 

This is especially true with regard to the study of the literature of 
India. Unless a beginning has been made at home, this study will be 
crowded out by the multitude of new interests which claim the new- 
comer’s attention. Yet it is a study very desirable for all. Without 
carrying it so far as to be engrossed in mere scientific inquiries or 
pedantic learning, and even without going beyond English manuals 
and translations, a man may gain a knowledge which will greatly help 
him to understand the minds of modern Indians. Among the edu- 
cated, the Upanishads, the Vedanta treatises, and the Gita ; among the 
uneducated, the Ramayana and other poems,—these exercise an 
influence far deeper than the mere resident in India suspects. And 
there are national or local writings, e.g. in Bengal, some ancient and 
some quite modern, which ought to be known by any one who would 
really understand the people. It can hardly be doubted that the 
sermons and even the conversation will be more winning, of one who 
knows what allusions, what similes, and (above all) what proverbs are 
familiar and dear to his hearers. For these purposes even a “‘ smatter- 
ing ”’ of Indian literature has its value. 

In the use of a “‘ smattering ” for purposes of controversy there are 
such dangers, that this use can hardly be reckoned among the good 
purposes which study may serve. 

As to history, the degree to which an Englishman in India—priest 
or layman—can remain ignorant of all history of India except that of | 
the Mutiny, is astonishing. If he goes beyond the Mutiny, it is still 
the history of British India only that he knows. And though every 
Englishman ought to know this, it is not the part of history which 
most surely tends to prevent the unconscious arrogance of race, to 
prevent a man’s unconsciously looking on himself as “one of the 
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garrison’. The knowledge of the history of Indian India is valuable 
of course in many ways, but it is recommended here chiefly with 
a view to that second purpose which has been mentioned as of universal 
application,—the cherishing of sympathy and respect. ‘To this second 
part of our subject we may now go on. : 

Thoughtful Indians tell us frankly that they value our sympathy. 

They are not only hurt when it is conspicuously absent ; they are not 
ashamed to own that they enjoy receiving kind words and smiles from 
us. These they get from nearly all missionaries. But we owe them 
more than these. The word “sympathy” is sometimes incorrectly 
used for a condescending attitude—de haut en bas—which is akin to 
pity and only second-cousin to contempt. The word should mean at 
least “ realizing what another feels ” ; and to realize what he feels, we 
must know, not only his present circumstances, but the furniture of 
his mind and the bent of his desires ; what he is proud of and what he 
fears. Now in the case of the modern Indian, not only does much of 
what means most to him lie in the privacy of his domestic religion and 
of his caste associations, but he is moulded, in some of his best and 
most intimate thoughts and desires, by the ancient ideals and traditions 
of his country. Even a little acquaintance with those ideals and 
traditions enables us to speak to him with a sympathy, in the fuller 
sense, which is keenly appreciated. Grant that his interest in those 
ideals and traditions is in part an affectation ; still it is one that is dear 
to him, and no flattery can be more harmless than that which takes it 
for granted. Where it is sincere it deserves respect. 
’ We owe respect as well as sympathy. Apart from the reverence due 
to every man as man, it is not impossible to find grounds, if we study 
the past and the inner mind of India, for respecting the Indian as 
Indian ; and we may help him to respect himself, as the inheritor 
of a great history and a great opportunity. If the individual before us 
is unworthy, the more reason we should show him that better things 
may be expected of him. Much might be said about the policy of 
showing respect for what is Indian: we are concerned here with the 
duty of feeling it. But the chief means of creating it is knowledge. 

If a resident in India lumps all its inhabitants together as “‘ natives ””, 
he finds in them nothing to respect ; and everything he says or does 
tends to lower their self-respect, while it irritates their pride. ‘The 
student pays them, at any rate, the compliment of discriminating 
between them. 

In conclusion let it be said, that a missionary to India can bring 
with him, as part of his equipment, few things more valuable than 
a certain humility in the presence of those among whom he is to work ; 
a conviction that they have something which they do not owe to him, 
and which he could not have given them, but which is not altogether 
to be despised. 
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THE MENTAL EQUIPMENT OF WOMEN 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONARY WORK 


By Miss G. A. GOLLOCK 


Foreren Missionary work is a vocation, not a profession, The 
main objective before the missionary is spiritual efficiency ; educa- 
tional, medical, or literary equipment being but a means towards 
the attainment of this end. The expediency of sending out women 
who possess mental equipment, but disclaim spiritual vocation, has 
been discussed by many and urged by some. So far, however, the 
collective judgement of the Christian Church has held vocation to 
be essential, and has declined to commission those who dissociate them- 
selves from it. And it is noteworthy that whilst the lack of mentally 
equipped women with a true spiritual vocation is admitted on all sides, 
it is those who suffer most from lack of missionaries who are the most 
strenuous in maintaining that mental equipment apart from spiritual 
qualification has no place in missionary ranks. The solution of the 
problem, they hold, is not to be found by lowering the standard, but 
by putting the reality of spiritual vocation before those mentally 
equipped, and the opportunity of mental preparation before those 
spiritually “ called ”’. 

There is a somewhat paralysing uncertainty in many thoughtful 
minds as to the extent and nature of mental equipment needed in 
Foreign Missionary work. Some incline to hold that a woman’s higher 
gifts of mind and her advanced knowledge have fuller scope in work 
at home, and that it is therefore wasteful to claim them for the work 
abroad. It would be difficult to maintain this position in view of 
what Japan and India are, and what China shortly will be. Further, 
men have lived and suffered in pagan Africa or Polynesia, finding there 
scope for every quality which the highest mental equipment produced. 
Does a university degree generate different qualities in a woman and 
in a man? Others, in realizing the need for “‘ our best” abroad, 
incline to the view that in the awakening and advancing East there is 
no longer anysphere for the simple evangelist, rich in spiritual vocation 
and equipment, but whose educational advantages have been small. 

The truth, as usual, lies between the two extremes. We can perhaps 
best read it by defining briefly the nature of a missionary’s work. 

1. Primarily the work of a woman missionary is so to reveal Christ 
that the people may understand, and receive Him, and live through 
faith in Him. An Evangelistic missionary finds her opportunity through 
the simple medium of visiting and conversing with women and girls ; 
an Educational missionary uses her school-room, whether it be a native 
hut in a village, or the well-equipped lecture-room of a mission college; 
a medical missionary uses her medical and surgical skill, her hospital, 
her dispensary, her itineration. But all have a common end, and to 
attain it need a common mental equipment. To each this great end is 
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“ sunshine to the heart ”, but if it be at the same time “darkness to 
the intellect”? how can she make its meaning plain? ‘Therefore, 
mental equipment for the mission field should include careful Bible 
study, and an intelligent knowledge of Christian doctrine, and this to 
an extent scarcely realized as yet. 

2. Christianity is doctrine; it is also Life. The gospel message every- 
where liberates women and beautifies home. A woman missionary 
goes to lands where home-life has no ideal, where the marriage state 
is degraded either by faithlessness or enforced seclusion, where com- 
panionship between husband and wife is unknown, where the sacred 
duties of motherhood are undeveloped and undisciplined, and where 
girlhood is crushed out before childhood is passed. It is impossible 
here to state fully the problems which confront our women missionaries. 
Most of them are unmarried; the associated life of the Women’s 
Mission House is but a partial example of what home-life ought to be; 
complete missionary households of parents and children are for the most 
part forbidden by the climate ; and itis only by the actual explicit z- 
struction given by our women missionaries that the evils can be dealt with 
at their source. It is they who alone can visit the mothers, or gather 
them for such instruction as the Mothers’ Union gives at home: it is 
they who in day and boarding schools can give moral training and 
discipline to girls of every class, or check the evil tendency towards 
undue adoption of Western customs and dress, It is they who, in 
medical work, can deal with many questions of marriage, can touch 
the sources of infant mortality and racial degeneration, and inculcate 
those sound and Christian ideals for the body which make for the 
welfare of woman and the purity of home. Yet, if I may speak from 
the observation of some sixteen years, confirmed by the testimony of 
many missionaries, we are leaving a trail of weakness behind us in our 
mission work in so far as we fail to equip our workers to hasten the 
great social regeneration which Christianity ought to bring. We 
forget, for instance, that a university degree and a missionary spirit 
do not suffice to equip a young worker for the various responsibilities 
of a mission school. By the time she has learnt through many failures, 
from the stern experiences of life, a whole generation of girls will have 
passed by her, possibly for ever out of reach. 

3. In its third great aspect the work of a woman missionary has 
relation to the native Christian Church of the land to which she goes. 
The whole question primarily concerns the bishops and clergy, but 
women missionaries have a wider responsibility than is recognized at 
home. Here both sexes come under the direct influence of the clergy; 
abroad this is only possible collectively, as in the services of the Church. 
Confirmation classes and those for adult baptism must be taken by 
women for women, and the pastoral visiting of women by the clergy 
is almost unknown. ‘The wives and daughters and future mothers of 
the native clergy, schoolmasters, catechists, and of the Christian 
professional men and landowners who are the unpaid officials of the 
native Church, all receive their ideals through the woman missionary 
alone. If Indian women have been the stronghold of systematized 
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Hinduism in the homes, why should they not, if rightly taught, become 
the strongholds ofa living, corporate Christianity? Again—the woman 
missionary collaborates with native Christian workers, especially with 
school-teachers and Bible-women, and can efficiently counteract the 
tendency, originally fostered by ourselves, to look to the Missionary 
Society and its individual representative as their nursing mother, 
rather than to the native Church, however embryonic, of their own 
land. But most of all, the great task of training Christian women for 
Christian work amongst their own people is entrusted to the woman 
missionary, whether in personal fellow-working or in training institu- 
tions of various kinds. ‘To develop these women adequately and 
discipline them wisely, utilizing their strong points and eliminating 
their weak ones ; to band them together in the liberty of Christ and 
the unity of Apostolic doctrine ; to give them of our best and learn 
gladly of theirs; to lead them at first, to work beside them as they 
strengthen, to leave them to the guidance of God alone at last—this 
is the noble church-building work in which our women missionaries 
have a share. 

Do we equip them for it? Do we unfold to them Church 
history with its lessons for to-day? Is their splendid feminine 
individualism leavened with experience of associated work? Are they 
taught, in the outlook days at home, to see the souls they go to reach 
not only as potential members of Christ, but also of His Church in 
their land? Do they leave our shores as ‘‘ women of vision ”’, and does 
that vision culminate in a spiritual native Church? 

If the work of a woman missionary includes all this, then mental 
equipment for it is seen to be a distinctive thing, including and utilizing 
all ordinary mental qualifications, but, ina sense, transcending them all. 
It is not, in fact, so much knowledge, though that has its place, as the 
temper and quality of mind on which stress needs to be laid. We may 
instance, as examples, three mental qualities of first importance in 
foreign missionary work. 

The first is Accuracy—by which I mean not mere clearness of 
memory or exactness of speech, but rather the quality of mind which 
distinguishes the essential from the external, which gets behind words 
to thoughts and things, which can recognize Truth apart from its 
well-worn dress, and reclothe it in new terms, unchanged. A mind in 
this sense accurate loves to think back to the inner side of religious 
terms until it realizes what they stand for. The quality is not a common 
one,—and it needs time for its cultivation. A University education, 
even a Training College course, will not of necessity impart it, and 
I have known it the happy heritage of some of slender education and 
lowly birth. 

In the mission field this quality is priceless. Any one can become 
proficient in ‘“‘arguments” or “controversies”, but only a mind 
trained with long patience in accuracy of thought can convincingly 
put Eternal Truth before a fatalistic Moslem, a pantheistic Buddhist, 
a materialistic Confucianist, a philosophical Hindu. 

The second is Sincerity—that honesty of mind which links thought 
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to action, establishing a direct relationship between doctrine and 
life, between conviction and character. ‘The sincere mind grasps the 
wonder of the Incarnation, or the efficacy of the Atonement, and 
forthwith seeks to live their meaning out, and realizes that belief in 
the inspiration of the Holy Scripture necessitates obedience to the 
Truth. This applies not only to the mental attitude towards great 
doctrines but also to great thoughts. Unpractical orthodoxy is a 
peril in the Church at home; it is a greater peril in the Church abroad. 
There every influence makes for deterioration, a subtle pressure down- 
wards isin the moral air. The native Christians have a harder struggle 
than the missionary, for heredity isa mighty force. With the spiritual 
antidote to this we are familiar ; let us lend to it a mental aid. 

The third quality is Sympathy. Emotional sympathy is the 
common heritage of woman ; mental sympathy is rare. It is one thing 
to feel deeply with the sad or the suffering; it is quite another to 
follow the workings of an alien mind and do justice to its view-point. 
The highest human exponent of mental sympathy was probably 
St. Paul, who became all things to allmen that he might by all means 
gain some. ‘This quality is distinguished from mere insight by its 
combination with love. It is the outcome of prayer and humility, 
and of fellowship with “the mind of Christ ”. For lack of it many an 
earnest missionary has toiled in vain; by use of it the mental world 
between West and East has been bridged over, and souls guided to the 
Christ who is akin to both. It is, as a Missionary qualification, second 
only in importance to clear personal knowledge of spiritual things. 

It is not possible, in the limits of space, to make suggestions 
as to the methods by which such mental equipment may be given 
or acquired. But if the principles laid down in this paper are 
accepted, a way to follow them will be found. We have, as a 
matter of fact, largely ignored general principles in our mental 
training work in the past, and have been governed too much by 
the apparent urgency of some claim from the mission field on the 
one hand, or the reluctance on the part of a missionary candidate to 
accept training on the other. ‘The work has been wholly sincere, and 
God has sealed it with His blessing. But the days for opportunist action 
are over. Conditions are rapidly changing in every mission field. 
If we are to meet them, especially if we are to develop native 
Churches, we must be more thoughtful, more far-seeing, more balanced 
than hitherto. We remember the promised Spirit of Wisdom, and in 
His strength we accept our task. 

(This Paper, following the line of the writer’s personal experience, deals directly 


with the mental equipment of the Foreign Missionary. Indirectly, however, the 
greater part of it would apply to the mental equipment of a Home Missionary.) 
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THE STUDIES OF A MISSIONARY 
By THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP CHURTON, D.D 


' Tue studies intended here are such as have been found requisite for those 
actually working in the foreign mission-field. Especially for those who were 
ordained from the first to this particular branch of service. 

Now it is obvious that such persons when they begin, having lacked 
previous home-training, cannot be fully efficient for any pastoral work ; and 
therefore each foreign staff should be enriched by the contribution of at 
least a few experienced English clergy. But English clergymen will have 
formed their habits of study beforehand. It does not follow that those 
habits will have been formed well, in every case, nor that they will 
bear the trial of exportation to a strange country. But however that may 
be, one feels that an experienced priest will be less amenable to advice on a 
routine of reading. He will think that he has established for himself a 
proportion between what he reads, and what his active labours require of 
him in daily practice. 

To consider therefore the young recruits, whose number one would gladly 
see increased tenfold; to whom the jugum suave of the priesthood is new 
under all its aspects. They have been readers, a little at least, at their 
Theological College: what is going to be their rule now they have crossed 
the sea? ‘There is no sore famine in the land to which they come. The 
Diocese has of course its central Library under the control of the Bishop, 
and parcels of books are circulated through the more distant settlements ; 
besides conferences at head quarters, to which the clergy are invited from 
time to time. But too little use is made of these advantages. That is the 
common complaint from all parts of the mission-field. Juniors are not 
helped by the example of seniors. Other employments offer at once, which 
may look like duties. On the whole, slackness in study prevails from the 
outset: in the course of a few years this will have grown into absolute 
neglect.’ . 

' Consider the motives, for and against. One might have supposed that a 
man who knew himself to be but scantily possessed of needful knowledge, 
would be eager to fill the more obvious gaps. In this sense too, he would 
wish to haye the “ valleys exalted ”, before he took his share in “ revealing 
the glory of the Lord”. St. Ambrose had been “ snatched from the law- 
courts to be made a priest ”,and forced to begin teaching what he had really 
never learned. SoSt. Ambrose declares he can but “‘ learn at the same time 
that he teaches ” ; and will make the one keep pace with the other. One 
would have thought that many of our younger missionaries would have feit 
that their teaching of others was being ‘pushed far ahead of their own previous 
attainment, and have allowed themselves no rest till they had supplied the 
deficiency. For what could one possibly have learned hitherto, in the space of 
six short terms at.a College? The most honest answer (or at least the most 
meat) would be by quoting St. Paul, “ Nothing yet, as he ought toknow!” 

However; the young missionary might not think so. And: that immerise 
satisfaction, apt to be felt-by beginners in their first slendér-equipmient of 
learning, deserves: respect far more than contempt. ~None-but-a pure soul 
could feel such “* chaste delight ” in having passed over i the: thresitold: into 
the highest school of science attainable by man. 

But then, if that wereso, there would be no hindanee to i tthe more ¢ 
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he would naturally wish to improve himself. The mischief is, rather, that 
he may not even have begun to take pleasure in study, because, in the short 
time allotted, he had been wont to lean utterly on his tutors for direction. 
Now the props are gone, and he has no inducement to continue what had 
never been quite a spontaneous effort. Perhaps he is almost young enough 
to feel a relief at having broken loose from school. 

Here, then, I would venture to make an earnest appeal to heads of missions, 
not to let their ordained agents be mere travellers and talkers and collectors 
of statistics. No missionary need labour in vain. They may resemble the 
patriarch who, a stranger in Canaan, “‘ sowed in that land, and reaped a 
hundredfold, and the Lord blessed him.” But if they hope to cause the 
wilderness to blossom, they must see that they cultivate their own minds 
first. Let their chiefs attend to this. It is a prospect which should be re- 
presented as pleasant and attractive, while the utmost is made of its solid 
usefulness. The books they carry off with them will be heard of again. 
Others will take turns in reading them, and there will be conferences for 
discussing their contents. If two missionaries are to live together, they can 
read aloud sometimes at their otherwise silent breakfast. Let not petty 
hindrances be deemed insuperable. If mosquitoes infest the small rooms of 
the presbytery, prudence may point to a hammock swung under a fig-tree 
to windward, thus baffling the tormentors. If the priest travels much by 
water, he may spend many an hour of calm at sea in pondering over the 
wisdom of the ancients. By land, it is true, moving from place to place by 
rough horse-tracks, he will be tired out and exhausted too often to make 
much way with books. But, even between inroads of fever, will not quiet 
interludes occur, more than would be possible amid the distractions of 
civilized life? A little prudence in distributing one’s time would dispose of 
most of these and similar difficulties. It is true that missionaries have 
another book open before them—the book of nature—which cannot fail to 
afford peculiar pleasure to explorers. To that—if I may quote very familiar 
words—one need only bring “‘ pure eyes and Christian hearts’’. And yet, 
even for appreciating the wonders of earth and sea and sky—the bright 
cascading of breakers on a reef by day, or the waves of fire which traverse 
the heavens by night—one cannot well be content with a simply illiterate 
mind. Perhaps, even, some acquaintance with modern science is needful 
(it is certainly not amiss) before entering into the poetry of the hundred and 
fourth psalm. And then farther, one feels that a mere pious naturalist is 
not the most effective combatant in the great Catholic campaign against 
heathen error. What Hartley Coleridge called “ the self-unfolding thoughts 
that everywhere expand through silence ”, may be very sweet and soothing, 
but do not help much to putting on the whole armour of God. Lessons 
from nature are no fit substitutes for the hours which might have been spent 
with the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

What, then, ought to be the studies of one so specially pledged to the 
most active and aggressive service? Alas! ‘I cannot feel myself at all 
competent to offer suggestions as to the sort of literature that missionaries 
should carry with them. We take for granted the Holy Scriptures, and the 
all-embracing Life of Him who is our life. But those who know how limited 
this writer's personal experience has been, would quite rightly refuse him a 
hearing on any of the greater problems which occur, for instance, in Asia. 
A quick-witted Oriental, so far from caring for the mythology or the sacred 
books of the East, is more likely to wish to argue on the Higher Criticism, 
or Determinism, or anything to prove that he has taken the measure of 
modern thoughtin Europe. It would be presumptuous in me to advise how 
to deal with such as these. I can imagine, indeed, that when one has gone 
down a little deeper than surface-disp utes, and approached the fundamental 
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question of sin and righteousness, all non-Christian nations will be found to 
stand on nearly the same level. There will be no great difference between 
polished Hindu and superstitious African, when you have reached the tre- 
mendous crying sins—cruelty, uncleanness, lying. All will belong equally 
to that “‘ world” which is to be ‘‘ convicted’ by the Holy Spirit of truth. 
Still, varieties of unbelief require variety of method. -Moreover, what is 
to be done for those countries where the cultured classes ask us to bring out 
our best Christian learning, I had almost said, for their amusement ? What 
of that novel attitude we hear of in Japan, where heathen thinkers appear 
to desire a closer acquaintance with Christianity, only that they may use 
this as so much material for a new national religion of their own ? 

It would be useless for such as I am to attempt to answer those ae oe 
And I am glad therefore to be able to direct the attention of students to 
learned monographs that our own age has produced on the Eastern religions, 
and to the large information supplied by the periodical ‘‘ East and West ”’. 
These authors speak of what they know, and testify what they have seen: 
not the old legend of Gautama, nor the ambitious career of Mohammed, but 
Buddhism as it confronts us to-day in Ceylon; Islam such as the slave- 
dealing Arabs have carried into the heart of Africa; or Shintoism as it 
promises to become when improved by a varnish of American or English 
Christianity. 

What remains is, as I foresaw, the most difficult part of my task. A 
missionary to savage races—in “‘ darkest Africa ’’ if you will—is still bound 
to continue his sacred studies. And first, for the people’s sake. Unrespon- 
sive they may appear, as though reflecting in their own natures the pro- 
verbial deafness of rock and wave along their barren coast: nevertheless 
they must be taught the Christian faith ; and faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God. There is no respect of persons here. The 
Catholic faith, said St. Hilary, has a common remedy to impart for all sorts 
of diseases. Or to quote the better-known passage from St, Cyril, “‘ The 
Catholic Church teaches universally and completely one and all the doc- 
trines which ought to come to man’s knowledge, concerning things both 
visible and invisible, earthly and heavenly.”’ Now the fact is that savages, 
with their untaught natures, have a great curiosity concerning things visible 
and invisible. You will never reach them if you cherish the fashionable 
horror of ‘‘ other-worldliness ”. Even the South Sea islander, who expects 
that mothers will desert their sons when they reach the gloomy realm 
beyond, believes firmly that there zs a future life for all; and the poor 
Melanesian, at his conversion, will exclaim in wonder, ‘ This change within 
me is so great, it must be the Spirit of God.”’ Nor is it strange to him to 
imagine himself in the presence of a Divine Saviour :—‘“ I wish for you, I 
want to go to you.” Africans, of course, have much less of theological 
insight. Yet even Africans, hardly grasping the supreme Fatherhood, will 
hold to the existence of influential spirits, not unlike the mediating 
“demons” of the Platonists. ‘They will deal much in necromancy, they 
will fancy the air peopled with ghosts of their departed friends. A dread of 
witchcraft will linger, long after the illumination of their Baptism, in spite 
of their sealing with the Name of the Ever-blessed Trinity. Whether for 
evil or for good, savage minds dwell much on the frontier of a region of 
spiritual wonders and mysteries ; and often cause surprise by their guessing, 
however rudely they express themselves. 

Now this degree of intelligence, childish though it be, marks a stage, and 
a necessary stage, in their development ; and that is what our missionaries 
must meet. If instead of meeting it they find themselves at a loss, unable 
to trace whence the poor savage comes and whither he goes, in his musings 
upon the unseen: if they run as it were to a locked cupboard in their 
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memory for appropriate words, and when they have opened discover: only 
emptiness : may not the reason be that they have forgotten what they once 
knew by reading? And should not then the effect of failure be to send 
them back to their books, not for ornamental learning merely, but to guard, 
and ground themselves in, the most essential dogmatic truth ? 

We ought indeed to leave first principles, and “‘ be carried on towards per- 
fection’’. Butno missionary can afford to leave behind as insignificant any 
part of the educational upward path. He must hold as far as possible in’ 
continuous view the whole extent of faith’s journey ; that not a single mile 
be left in treacherous darkness to deceive either inquirers or their teacher. 
“To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak.” So spoke 
the grand man of God, who had been caught up into Paradise! His extra- 
ordinary wisdom was all needed to make him a “‘ teacher of the Gentiles’”’, 
and instructor of the babes in Christ. 

And for us moderns, a volume of Hooker, or a Summa Theologiae, is not 
altogether out of place on a coral island. To translate those splendid old 
definitions into the language of a people who scarcely possess a language of 
their own, will be a task of construction full of deepest interest. 

The last point is rather for devout meditation. Wherever he may be 
placed, a missionary should read, most of all, for his soul’s health and for 
the glory of Him who sent him into the ministry. 

We cannot all attain to a level like Patteson’s, any more than we can 
arrive at that spirit whereby the great martyr of Carthage once prevailed 
on his children to endure what he called the “ Baptism of blood, crown of 
all virtues’. Not that even that road is altogether closed to a missionary. 
But in a common way, quiet studies may be very useful, without the climax 
which is most sublime.’ For they may comfort one in seasons of dejection ; 
they may fill with memories bright and beautiful: they may foil the tempter 
of his prey, and turn the darker hours of life into occasions of joy and 
thanksgiving, 
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Tue word “ equipment ” is defined in the dictionary as 
“Necessaries for an expedition’, and this suggests that the 
subject before us relates not so much to character or technical 
preparation of any kind as to those qualifications which every 
worker should possess in order that she may be really useful in 
the Foreign Missionary enterprise. Let us think first of the 
‘equipment of the foreign worker without entirely excluding 
from view that of the native worker, as some points will be 
common to both. 


I. EQUIPMENT OF FOREIGN WORKERS 


1. Hasits or Devotion 
The early hours for work in a tropical climate make it difficult 
to fence round the “‘ Quiet Hour ” on rising, and in some cases 
this may have to be taken at mid-day, which is less satisfactory. 
But the point to be borne in mind is that no claims of work, 
however apparently pressing, must be allowed to crowd out 
that which is most important of all, if the worker is to keep 
right with God and lead a life which shall tell in the long run 

for the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom. 


2. KNOWLEDGE OF SCRIPTURE 

(a) With a view to its use in teaching Christian women and 
girls who need building up in the life of Christ, and in helping 
teachers and Biblewomen to prepare their lessons for schools 
and zenanas. , 

(6) With a view to its use as “the sword of the Spirit” in the 
fight with false religions. It should be studied, therefore, with 
this object, and lectures or classes attended in order to gain help 
before taking up work, if possible, or if not, senior missionaries 
would doubtless be willing to give instruction later on, on points 
which they have found useful in their own experience. 


3. KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER RELIGIONS 


This is closely connected with the foregoing. The strength 
and weakness of the foe must be duly estimated if the warfare 
is to be brought to a successful issue. Often a reference to 
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a passage in one of their books or to a social custom or religious 
rite will arrest attention in a manner which can be turned to 
account for the setting forth of Him in Whom all human 
aspirations and instincts alone are satisfied (e.g. St. Paul’s 
address at Athens). Here those who have come out from 
Hinduism or Islam have great advantage over others. 


4. KNowLEDGE OF THE VERNACULAR 


That this is a very important part of equipment is self- 
évident, yet how often the time for study is curtailed, and the 
foreign missionary, especially if engaged in medical or educa- 
tional work, has to struggle through her missionary career with 
a very imperfect weapon at her disposal. It is true that it 
improves in the using, still it is a great gain to be well equipped 
in this respect at the outset. It is worth while, even at the cost 
of some loneliness and discomfort, to get out into the district, 
right among the people where no English is to be heard. 

At the same time it is often wise to get hints about pronuncia- 
tion from a European who has grappled successfully with its 
difficulties already, as the native teacher usually has no idea 
wherein these difficulties lie. 


5. Know iepce or Housrnotp MANAGEMENT AND OF 
THE Laws oF HEALTH 


Every foreign worker is likely to be put in charge of a Mission 
House sooner or later, and it will help her greatly if she has 
already learnt something of the art of housekeeping, even 
though she will have to adapt it to the different conditions of 
life abroad. In fact, no kind of practical knowledge can come 
amiss to a missionary, from needlework of every description to 
planning for and superintending the erection of buildings. 

A Normal training is specially useful. 

Much depends in the tropics on the reasonable care of health, 
on food being nourishing and abundant, on exercise being con- 
scientiously taken, and the head of a Mission House has much 
responsibility in these matters as also with regard to the cheerful 
tone which ought to prevail. Due stress should be laid on recrea- 
tion, such as really gives a mental change of air and blows away 
the cobwebs of daily routine. The cultivation of a hobby is 
often a help in this. 

The knowledge of simple remedies is valuable, not only for 
the workers themselves but for the many connected with the 
household, such as servants and their families, boarding school 
or orphanage children, and converts, who may be saved from 


suffering and sometimes even serious illness by being attended 
to in time. 
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Il. EQUIPMENT OF NATIVE WORKERS 


It is not easy to know native workers, as they are apt to be 
more or less on their guard in the presence of the foreign mis- 
sionary, but after taking counsel with others I think I may say 
that the following are some of their characteristics, in South 
India at least. 

1. They possess as a rule great natural fluency in speaking 
and praying, but this does not always imply religious knowledge 
or deep spirituality. 

It is important, therefore, that they should be carefully 
instructed in the truths of Scripture, so that they may have the 
matter necessary for lessons or addresses, while with regard to 
prayer they should be warned against mere glib repetition of 
expressions caught up from others. 

2. Knowledge of their own people is a point in which they 
have an advantage over the foreign worker. They are thus 
often able to express Christian truth in a way which can be 
readily grasped by their hearers, using apt illustrations and 
familiar sayings. On the other hand they are liable to be sus- 
picious of others and are not always willing to take much trouble 
about individual cases which involve self-denial. The spirit of - 
Christian love and sympathy needs to be further developed. 

3. Their lack of power to initiate work is probably due to 
lack of experience and lack of opportunity. ‘‘ They are ham- 
pered by having European models before them without having 
the means at the disposal of the European ”’ is the statement 
of a missionary of much experience. 

It will be well to throw more responsibility on them as time 
goes on—in fact this must come—and it will be an important 
part of their equipment to teach them to stand alone. Even 
now they often show ability to rise to an emergency, and 
this indicates latent power which ought to be utilized. 

Already the Tinnevelly Missionary Society inspires us with 
hope in this direction. 

4. ‘Trustworthiness in money matters needs to be carefully 
inculcated ; this has been a very weak point hitherto. The 
extreme poverty of the people has been one element in this 
unsatisfactory state of things, but another is the idea that 
Mission funds are inexhaustible. Possibly the great retrench- 
ments most societies have been forced to make lately, and the 
growing endeavour to put work upon a basis of self-support 
may help to produce a change in this matter. Yet the readi- 
ness of the women to give “ of their little” is sometimes very 
touching ; if they understand a need they are not backward 
to help. 
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Hitherto very few of the upper class of Indian Christian 
women have given themselves to direct work for the Master, 
though there are some noble examples of devotion to His cause. 
It is to be hoped that the newly formed “ National Missionary 
Society of India ” may enlist many more in this grand service. 
Perhaps our Western organizations have not been framed in 
a manner to attract such women, and they will therefore 
develop their own lines of work in ways that lie beyond our ken. 

But in addition to formal organizations, what is needed is 
a voluntary agency—that every Christian woman throughout 
India should realize her obligation and her privilege and seek 
to make the Saviour known to the non-Christian women and 
children at her very door. Her equipment may be slender, but 
if her words are backed up by a holy life, her witness will not 
be in vain. 


III 


This paper would be incomplete without some reference to 
the domiciled European community in India in its relation to 
the missionary enterprise. It is surely no accident that has 
placed in the midst of the heathen and Muhammadan popula- 
tion of this country a body of professing Christians, who are 
acclimatized and often acquainted with Indian vernaculars and 
with the characters and customs of the people. Though few in 
number they have furnished some valuable workers in the past 
and may be looked to for help in the future. 

Within the last few years a few leading women among them 
have started a society called ‘‘ ‘The Women’s Home Missionary 
Society ”’, the object of which is to arouse and increase mis- 
sionary interest among Eurasians and Anglo-Indians, and so to 
call out workers and to enlist sympathy which shall show itself 
in active help and in prayer. Hitherto the community as a 
whole has been slow to realize the privilege and responsibility 
of this day of opportunity. ‘Training Homes to provide the 
needed equipment already exist, and some earnest and efficient 
workers have gone forth from them. 

One word in conclusion. While we duly value every kind of 
equipment which can help each worker, be she Native or 
Foreign, to do her very best in the sphere allotted to her, let 
us never forget to claim that power of the Holy Spirit which 
alone can turn all these things to account, and so accomplish 
the true purpose of missionary work in the winning of souls to 


Christ. 
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EQUIPMENT OF NATIVE WORKERS 
By CANON W. H. R. BEVAN, BioemronreIN. 


Arter having been a Missionary for nearly forty years, and 
having at present some five-and-twenty workers of different 
kinds under me, one may fairly be expected to have some- 
thing to say about their character and training, 

But one’s whole experience has been among the Bechwana, 
who are regarded by all who know them (except the few who 
have lived long among them and Jove them) to be a most — 
stupid and uninteresting people: so that anything one has 
to suggest will probably be of little account compared with 
what men who know the Zulus and the Basuto, for instance, 
can give you. 

In the first place, I would say what a lady once observed 
to me, as I was arranging the hangings of an altar with her: 
** We find our dresses never look so well as when we let them 
hang as naturally as possible.” I mean—Do not worry your 
Native Teachers; do not insist upon their doing everything 
exactly as you fancy yourself; but give them play: give them 
reasonable scope. Remember that they have the immense 
advantage over you that they are ministering to their own 
people, in their own language ; while you, after all, whatever 
pains you may be taking, are only a foreigner. 

If they mix Matins and Evensong together in an absurd 
fashion—if they sing Iambic Hymns to Trochaic Tunes—what 
does it matter, if they reach the hearts of their own people? 

Still, Rules you must give them, general broad Rules, and 
principles—and you must keep them well in hand: first of all, 
in matters of Morality. You cannot be too strict here. Do 
not tolerate lying or dishonesty in Teachers. Among the 
converts generally, you have to make allowances, considering 
the intolerably bad example the Europeans among whom they 
live set them in such things ; but the Catechists must be men 
whom you can depend upon to speak the truth, and if they 
fail in this respect, it is necessary to recall their licence, for 
they are of less than no use. 

Drunkenness is not a great difficulty here, and I pass over 
to our crucial difficulty of Unchastity. In this respect you 
cannot be too watchful, and one has to caution the Catechists 
repeatedly, and to warn them against the special temptations 
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which may befall them in the very exercise of their office. 
They are taken for people whom others may consult con- 
fidentially ; and evil-minded persons of the other sex may 
abuse this confidence in order to tempt them. They must 
learn to treat their own bodies with severity, by the example 
of St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 27) ; and to maintain a necessary reserve 
with the Catechumens—never to allow any woman undue 
familiarity. ‘This is @ most important point for the ‘Teachers 
I have to do with. 

Secondly, the standard of the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Church has to be steadily maintained. 

The Bechwana were first evangelized eighty years ago by 
the worthy labours of the London Missionary and the Wesleyan 
Societies. We Anglo-Catholics have come into the field far 
too late. Yet we have to teach that there is One Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, and that schism from it is a 
great sin. The appearances are dead against us. We are 
surrounded by these large, well-organized Missions—efficiently 
manned—provided with ample means—whilst we are few in 
number, and weak, and poor; yet we claim to be part of 
the One Church of Christ, whilst they are only human institu- 
tions. This is obviously a strain upon our Teachers, who 
hear on every hand of ‘‘ The Wesleyan Church,” “ The London 
Church,” “The Lutheran Church,” and so on; these being 
the old-established Christian bodies, while we are people of 
yesterday. Yet if we accepted the position of merely another 
sect, called “‘chéché”, varying from the rest merely by wearing 
white linen clothes in preaching instead of black ones, the 
first retort, “‘ Why do you intrude among these old churches?” 
would be obvious. ‘The strong and persevering maintenance 
of our Catholic position is the only justification for our being — 
here at all; and the Catechists must constantly be kept up 
to the mark in this respect. 

And thirdly, one has to look after them well, and encourage 
them not to grow tired and slack in the self-denying work 
they have undertaken, but to persevere diligently in teaching 
and exhorting. 

For this purpose, it is most desirable to collect as many of 
them as are within reach at the central station for Prayer and 
‘Teaching at regular intervals. I have invited them to meet 
at this central place in Advent and in Lent for several years 
past, to spend three days with me in religious exercises. The 
invitation has been gladly accepted, and the opportunities 
thoroughly enjoyed. I see, by the $.P.G. and C.M.S. reports, 
that such a plan is very generally practised by other Mission- 
aries, many of whom can give a much better account of how 
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to manage it than I can; but it may be worth while making 
two remarks about these Retreats. 

1. Do not expect the Catechists to spend the whole day in 
prayer or in school. I find two hours of devotions (9-11). 
in the morning, and two hours’ Bible Teaching (2-4) in the 
afternoon, is enough for them, besides Matins and Holy 
Communion early, and Evensong and Compline at their proper 
hours. Let the men converse freely with one another. Do 
not impose any rule of silence, which would be very irksome 
to them. 

2. But on the other hand, do not fear to keep up a certain 
severity and penitence the whole time. Men will not thank 
you for any foolish softness or indulgence; but they will 
thank you heartily for dealing with them with a fatherly 
strictness, and a stern hatred of sin. ‘This acts like salt, and 
gives a savour to all the other religious exercises of the Retreat. 

One does all this for the Catechists, and encourages them 
to pass on what they have learnt to the people they are to 
teach. ‘The Teachers are to be kept well in hand by these 
broad Rules of Morality, Doctrine, and Perseverance. 

One should treat them in private with hearty affection and 
gratitude—never keep them at arm’s length as inferiors—but 
love them as very near sons and fellow workers. And in 
public, show them all possible respect and esteem. Consult 
them as much as. possible about the work in their several 
districts. You may, or may not, act upon their advice, for 
they seldom have good judgement, but they can inform you 
of many facts which you ought to know, and throw light 
upon the motives which influence the converts. When you 
are absent from them, back them up with encouraging letters, 
such as St. Francis Xavier wrote to his helpers—and, I need 
hardly add, as a concluding word, pray for them constantly, 
that they may continue in the Grace of God. 
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EQUIPMENT OF WORKERS: NATIVE 
AND FOREIGN 


By tue Rev. W. S. MOULE, Principat C. M.S. Cottece, Nincro 


My subject is the equipment of Native Workers in China. 
A. 


The subject assumes that the Church should seek for native workers 
in China. Every one admits that China must be evangelized by the 
Chinese. I hold further that foreign missionary societies and churches 
must bear their part in the evangelization of China largely by means 
of a Chinese agency. 

I. In the past foreign churches have found it necessary to employ 
Chinese workers. 

1. Because no European has been able to carry on effective work 
in China without native aid. 

2. Because the native pastors’ duties are evangelistic as well as 
pastoral. The native congregations are surrounded by masses of 
heathen, and it is necessary to supplement the labours of the native 
pastorate with a foreign-paid native agency. 

II.. The employment of Chinese workers has proved of great value. 

1. As an effective and economical method of spreading the Gospel, 
ten Chinese costing no more than one European. 

2. As a training and recruiting ground for native pastors, the men 
being ready as soon as the native Church needs them. 

3. As producing a body of men carefully trained in the Christian 
faith, whose cares and studies have been drawn this way. 

III. The possession of a Chinese staff is likely to be of increased 
value in the near future. 

1. Because large movements may take place in China towards 
Christianity at any time. The national feeling is sure to be prominent 
in such movements. Where Church workers are predominantly 
Chinese, there will be more likelihood of stimulating and attracting 
these movements. 

2. Because it will be necessary for such movements to have native 
guidance in matters of faith and practice. 

3. Because it may enable the European staff in older stations to 
be diminished, which is our ultimate aim. 

IV. The dangers in an increased employment of Chinese workers 
by foreign agencies are :— 

1. Relieving the native churches of their sense of responsibility. 

2. Taking the Chinese worker away from his church, and putting 
him in a special and undesirable relation to foreigners. 

These dangers must not be ignored. They may, however, be met 
first of all by the deepening of spiritual life in the native churches, . 
secondarily by care in organization. 
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The local Church organization must be fostered from the first. 
The genius of the Chinese mind as expressed in their manifest pre- 
ferences must be followed, and no hard and fast form of organization 
imposed. Foreign missionary effort may be on a larger scale than 
local effort, but one is destined to decrease and the other to increase. 
Therefore the smaller must take first place, and the larger be co- 
ordinated with it. It is not our employment of native agents but 
our monopoly of the control of the Church, and the line of demarca- 
tion which exists between native and foreign authority which con- 
stitutes the real danger. Both these things need modification. I 
assume then, that foreign missionary societies and churches must seek 
for Chinese agents, and pass to the subject of their equipment. 


B. 


Support. A man must earn wages in China or he cannot exist. 
Every one marries except monks and nuns, who are supported by 
endowments, by the offerings of worshippers at the temples, and by 
payment for services performed. ‘Trades are fully organwed. An 
apprenticeship, a business connexion, and constant attention to busi- 
ness, are necessary to success in trade. The attempt to combine 
missionary work with business has not succeeded. If a man becomes 
a missionary or a pastor he must “ live of the Gospel ” in China no less 
than in England. The native churches cannot at present support 
sufficient men to evangelize China. If large additions to the Chinese 
Church take place, the foreign churches will be correspondingly 
relieved of responsibility in this respect, meanwhile the support of 
these men must fall largely upon them. This responsibility must be 
acknowledged and accepted by the foreign churches if China is to be 
evangelized by the Chinese. Equipment of native workers must include 
adequate payment for all, increased payment for posts of special 
responsibility, or for long service, arrangements for superannuation, 
and for co-operation to provide retiring pensions. 

Status. Equally important with provision for his temporal needs, 
is the recognition of the status of the native worker. Where his 
equipment is equal, his status should be equal to that of the European. 
The training of a vernacular-speaking Chinese, though not identical 
with that of the European, may yet be equal to it. His position in 
such a case must be recognized. If such a man adds to a training 
of equal value the advantages of local knowledge and experience, his 
presence should be welcomed in the counsels of the Mission, not 
merely as a consultant, but on the same footing as the European. 
Such recognition as is here advocated will exercise a formative influence 
on the native worker and will promote his equipment. 

Training. Training is of the first importance to enable the Chinese 
worker to take his place beside the European, and to be the true 
representative of Christ and His Gospel to his own countrymen. 
We must set clearly before us what we aim at providing. For raising 
up men who will witness for Christ in High Schools, and in profes- 
sional, business, and government positions, Christian High Schools 
and even Universities are useful and necessary. But believing as we 
do in the Christian Ministry as a Divine Institution and Gift, we 
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still need for the work of the Church (1) primary school teachers ; 
(z) lay and ordained evangelists ; (3) pastors ; (4) bishops. 

To obgain men of this kind training is necessary. I will briefly 
describe a course of training which, persisted in for thirty years or 
more has, as a fact, produced men fit for all these positions. The 
training embraces five stages :— 

I. Primary day school, say six years’ course, from 8 to 13 years 

of age. 

2. Secondary boarding school, four years’ course, from 14 to 17. 

3. Normal school, three years’ course, from 18 to 20. 

4. Four years’ work as primary school teacher, from 21 to 24. 

5. Divinity school, two years’ course, from 25 to 26. 

This is the scheme. Beginning in a very small way in one Mission 
in China thirty years ago, it has already supplied in that Mission more 
than a hundred native workers lay and ordained, and it has furnished 
the native church with eighteen pastors, and two ordained mission- 
aries. I dare to say that it could furnish it with more than one 
bishop to-day. The total cost to the society which has so far main- 
tained and fostered this scheme amounted in 1906 to £1,642, including 
in that sum the pay and expenses of eighty-one Chinese agents. 

To explain the scheme shortly :— 

The primary, secondary, and normal schools should be equal to 
the best government schools of the same standard. Primary schools 
may be partially self-supporting, but their maintenance is of the very 
first importance to the whole church, and no expense should be 
grudged for their support. Secondary schools aim at giving a sound 
basis of education for all future specialization. 

At the age of seventeen a boy may be regarded as able to choose 
his future career. If he should choose to serve God in the Christian 
Ministry, the church should supply the necessary training in a normal 
school. Under present circumstances the expenses of the normal 
school are a proper charge on the foreign churches which are intro- 
ducing Christianity into China. The more thorough the normal 
school methods, the more effective will this whole scheme prove to 
be. The best available teachers, native and foreign, should be em- 
ployed freely in this work. The time of actual work as a primary 
school teacher may be one of continuous equipment for future work. 
Supervision by competent men, native and foreign, should be arranged 
for. The schoolmasters should be encouraged to feel responsibility 
for the success of the schools of the Church. 

The entrance to the divinity class should be voluntary. The 
intercourse between teacher and taught in this class should be close 
and continuous. Humanly speaking everything depends on the men 
employed in this work. Study must be combined with practical 
work, undertaken as far as possible under the actual conditions to be 
expected i in the future. ‘The care of such a class should not be com- 
bined with many other responsibilities. 

At the close of the divinity course a man’s gifts should be studied 
in the assignment of his work. His inclination should be ascertained 
and if possible followed. Though trained by the Church he should 
be regarded as a free man. If he has received the Divine call, and 
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acknowledges it by application to the Bishop for ordination, ordina- 
tion under such conditions as the Bishop may approve would be 
a wise policy. His title would be given by the agency employing 
him. A pastoral charge, a mastership in school or college, or an 
evangelistic mission in connexion with a recognized authority, should 
be regarded as a sufficient title for Holy Orders. No distinction 
should be made between native and foreign workers in this respect. 

Supervision and Responsibility. ‘The Chinese worker is supposed 
after his course of training to have commenced his ministry, but not 
to have completed his equipment. Supervision of some sort is an 
absolute necessity. Frequent visitation, constant encouragement and 
help in Bible study, times of personal association in the special work 
in which they are engaged—these are the duties of the “ overseers ” 
towards those they supervise. Experienced Chinese should be placed 
in charge of their younger fellow-workers and should be in the fullest 
confidence of the European workers. I can bear witness that where 
responsibilities of this kind have been delegated to Chinese workers 
self-respect and a proper self-reliance have been generated. Such 
action will go far to equip a native agency equal to the European in 
reliability, and not inferior to him in effectiveness. It will make 
a native Episcopate desirable and possible. 

Best of all, it will make it possible to evangelize China, and when 
the kingdom of God receives large additions we shall not be unready 
to receive and assimilate them. 

In conclusion, I quote the following resolutions of the Centenary 
Conference of China missionaries as giving expression to important 
suggestions :— 

“* Whereas proper training of young men for the ministry—carrying 
them through the years of preparatory, collegiate, and theological 
studies, is a long and costly one, requiring adequate educational 
appointments, and a competent body of instructors; and 

“Whereas this work is seriously embarrassed by the irregularities and 
uncertainties of annual appropriations— 

_ “Resolved, that we recommend to Mission Boards and to individual 

friends of mission work that these institutions of Christian learning 
be adequately endowed with funds for their efficient support and 
administration, and that Christian people be encouraged to found 
bursaries and scholarships in connexion with them. 

“Resolved, that for the sake of economy in the use of money, to 
increase the efficiency of the teaching staff, and to draw the educated 
young men of the Church into closer mutual fellowship, we recom- 
mend, where conditions admit, co-operation in theological teaching.” 
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EQUIPMENT OF WORKERS 
SOUTH INDIA 


By tHe REV. A. WESTCOTT 


ForMERLY OF THE §.P.G. Cottecr, Manpras 


Curist1an Missions have been long established in South 
India, so that the dioceses of Madras and Tinnevelly are in 
respect of the number both of Christians and of Indian workers 
more forward than the other dioceses of India. 

In the city of Madras the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel has a Theological College, which has long been 
the pride of the Vepery Mission, the oldest of our Church of 
England Missions in India. In this college, during the seventy 
years of its existence, a large number of Indian workers, selected 
from the ranks of Mission agents, have been trained for work 
in positions of greater responsibility in the Mission Field and 
for Holy Orders. Of this college I was Principal for some 
fourteen years. 

The original Vepery Mission Seminary, from which the 
present ‘Theological College has sprung, probably owed its 
foundation to the initiative of Bishop Heber, who on his last 
visit to Madras in the year 1826, shortly before his untimely 
death in Trichinopoly, infused new life and energy into the 
missions of South India. ‘To the endowment of this seminary 
the fund raised in Madras to commemorate Bishop Heber was 
devoted. 

The seminary was intended to train Europeans and Eura- 
sians, as well as Indians, for the service of missions in the 
diocese of Madras. Into the earlier history of this seminary 
and of the seminaries at Vediarpuram (Tanjore) and Sawyer- 
puram (Tinnevelly) it is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to enter. The Vepery Seminary, which alone survives, was 
removed to its present home in Sullivan’s Garden in 1848, 
where it still flourishes, for the training of native Indians, 
under its modern name. 

The number of students reading in the college varies 
between twelve and twenty. ‘This variation is due to financial 
reasons and not to any lack of suitable candidates for admission. 
Our great difficulty has for years been the provision of fairly 
adequate salaries for efficient workers, and not the want of 
thoroughly competent Indian Mission agents. Candidates for 
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admission into the Theological College are first recommended 
by the Council of the District to which they belong, and then 
accepted as candidates by the Diocesan Committee. ‘They 
are then examined by the College authorities to test their 
educational fitness to profit by the college course. None is 
accepted as a candidate in the first instance unless he has 
passed at least the Matriculation examination of the Madras 
University. ‘This educational standard is requisite because the 
instruction and worship of the College are carried on in English, 
in which language all matriculates must be fairly proficient. 
The College course for matriculates and those who have passed 
the First in Arts examination is three years, but for graduates 
a two years’ course is found to be sufficient. A graduate of 
Madras University, it may be remarked, knows more English 
than the average Englishman, and runs the English graduate 
pretty closely. 

While on the subject of Indian graduates in Mission service 
I should like to add, in view of certain recent utterances, that 
there are at this time about ten such in the service of the §.P.G. 
in South India, and I am confident that most, if not all, of 
these men are serving the Mission to their pecuniary loss. 
I have never been able to ascertain what the market value of 
a Madras graduate is, but I am sure that the stamp of graduate 
who enters Mission service is worthy of considerably more hire 
than he receives in rupees. 

At the conclusion of their course, our Madras students are 
presented for the Preliminary Examination of Candidates for 
Holy Orders, although the majority of them will of course 
have to wait many years before they can hope to receive 
a title. This Examination is so well known in England, being 
accepted now by all the Bishops, that I need not explain what 
it is. As a special concession for Indian students, Latin as 
well as Hebrew is an optional subject ; but in other respects 
they stand on the same footing as English candidates. In 
this examination our Madras students have done exceptionally 
well. 

In addition to the ordinary class work in preparation for 
this Examination, the students receive other instructions (e.g. 
in preparation of sermons, Hindu philosophy, and English) 
intended to equip them for their work in the Mission Field. 
Opportunities also are given to them for teaching and preaching 
and examining school children. The college buildings com- 
prise residences for the Principal and the Tutor, and lines of 
small houses for the students. ‘The students are, as a rule, 
married men, and come into residence with their wives and 
little children. A new building was erected in 1896 con- 
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taining two lecture rooms and library on the ground floor, 
and a chapel in the upper room. In this chapel, which is 
dedicated to the Venerable Bede, three services are conducted 
daily. . 

On the conclusion of their College course the students 
return usually to the district from which they came, and are 
employed as head catechists, as head masters of boarding 
schools, or in other superior positions. It is a rule of the 
S.P.G. that no titles for Holy Orders shall be granted in the 
two South Indian dioceses, except to those who have passed 
through the Theological College; yet in many cases passed 
students have to prove their moral worth by long service both 
before and after their College course, before they are finally 
recommended to the Bishop as candidates for ordination. 
Some have been ordained as missionaries among their brethren 
in other lands. 

The students who find admission into the Madras Theo- 
logical College are not only of different castes, but also of 
different languages; for some of them are Tamils and some 
Telugus. Although the power of caste is very great in South 
India, the lowest castes being as particular in all matters of 
caste etiquette as the highest, we have never had any trouble 
on that account in the college. ‘There are no common meals 
for students, as each lives in his own house and has his own 
wife for cook, but at the Lord’s Table all—of whatsoever 
caste—drink out of the sameChalice, which is really, to one who 
knows South India, a moral miracle, and a fact that only the 
power of the Holy Spirit could have accomplished. ‘The caste 
that lingers in the Christian Church in South India is, I fear, 
largely a legacy from our early Lutheran missionaries, who 
carried on the work of the $.P.C.K. in Madras in those days 
when no Englishman could be found “ who was not above 
that sort of work’. In those days no Englishman would con- 
descend (!) to be an ambassador of the King of kings. 

There are, I believe, considerable defects in our Madras 
Theological course, but until an Indian Theological Examina- 
tion can be devised, such as I once advocated in the Indian 
Church Quarterly (July, 1889), it is not easy to see how they 
are to be remedied. It seems a great mistake that our Indian 
students should have to make a close study of the Thirty-nine 
Articles and of a special period in English Church History. 
More attention might be given to Christian Apologetics, and 
some knowledge of Sanskrit might be inculcated. So long, 
however, as the Preliminary Examination of Candidates for 
Holy Orders is our Final Examination, we can find little time 
for other subjects, and we should be foolish indeed to depreciate 
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the kindness shown towards us in admitting us to this Examina- 
tion on special terms and conditions. We need an external 
standard to measure our work and gladly avail ourselves of 
the best that is forthcoming. Intellectual fitness we can test 
and can at least free the Indian Church from the great danger 
of an illiterate priesthood. Moral fitness it is harder for us 
to gauge, but the close observation of our students and the 
influences brought to bear upon them, not only during their 
College course but also before and after it, should render it 
harder in India than in some other lands for a morally unfit 
person to obtain admission to Holy Orders. 

From a considerable knowledge of Indian clergymen, both 
graduates and others, I can draw happy auguries, but we have 
not yet found that great Evangelist who must one day arise, 
and speak as we foreigners can never speak to his fellow country- 
men, and emancipate them utterly from the tyranny of caste 
and all the degradations of heathendom into the glorious 
liberty of the Gospel and the love of God. 
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EQUIPMENT OF NATIVE WORKERS 
AMONG NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLES 


By Tue REV. IRVIN H. CORRELL, D.D. 


American Cuurcu, Osaka, JAPAN 


A CAREFUL investigation of the work of the Church in Non-Christian 
lands will call attention to many important questions, but none of 
more vital interest and far-reaching relations than the Equipment 
of the Native Workers in these lands. ‘This is undoubtedly a subject 
most intimately connected with the real growth and permanency 
of the Church. In discussing this problem we can receive much 
help from the light which history throws upon it, for history does 
repeat itself with reference to the work of the Church as well as 
other important events. ‘There are two leading thoughts which may 
form the basis of discussion. First, The Period in the Development 
of the Work. Second, The Intellectual Development of the Nation. 

In considering the Period in the Development of the Work, we 
naturally begin when only the milk of the word is needed, when 
the plain simple statement of Gospel Truth is all that can be used 
to any advantage and when the discussion of Theological subjects 
would simply tend to confuse. Thelength of time during which these 
simple forms of expression are the one thing needful depends entirely 
upon the degree of intelligence attained by the people In this particu- 
lar there is a great difference between the savage and barbarous tribes 
in Africa, and the bright receptive people of China and Japan, and 
indeed also between the various classes in the same country, but it 
would be ruinous to prevent those who have reached a stage of 
development where they demand stronger food, from receiving it, 
until all classes were alike ready to partake of the same; hence the 
necessity of varied methods of dealing with this question. 

During this first period it is questionable whether the Native 
Worker should have any more advanced preparation than the ability 
to tell the simple truths of the story of Christ’s life, death, and 
resurrection plainly and effectively. When there is ability, either 
real or imaginary, to go beyond these into the intricacies of Theo- 
logical thought and discussion, the temptation is so strong that it 
is successfully resisted by comparatively few. Human nature is 
perhaps the same in all lands in this particular. A few years ago 
there was a song much used in the religious gatherings of the Coloured 
people of the United States, which had in it the refrain, “ Keep de 
Cookies on de lower shelf.” We do not recommend these ditties, 
but this one contains a thought which is in line with our discussion, 
the disposition to put the “ Cookies ” on a higher shelf, where they 


are out of the reach of the people, when there is a higher shelf on 
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which they can be put. The great point is to lay deep and sure 
the foundations of the faith, since the superstructure of Theological 
teaching which is sure to follow cannot stand securely without it. 
This immutable foundation is the Truth which came by Jesus Christ, 
given in language which can be comprehended by all who hear. ‘This 
is indeed the milk of the word, but there comes a time, and amongst 
a people who are thoughtful and studious it may come without long 
delay,-when this in its simplicity can no longer satisfy, when stronger 
meat is essential for the growth and development of the spiritual 
life. The babe in Christ is not to remain a babe, but is to grow 
to be a man of full stature in Christ Jesus. As in the growth and 
development of the physical man, the nourishment adapted to the 
degree attained must be used. The gathering of the flock may be 
accomplished by the man who is fluent in speech and able to tell 
the wonderful story in an interesting and attractive manner, but for 
feeding the flock, entirely different material and methods are necessary. 
The Evangelist may go from place to place and win souls for Christ, 
but it is entirely.a different work for the Pastor to hold and establish 
those souls in the faith, and his preparation must be of a very different 
character. He must be provided with resources upon which he can 
draw, which will strengthen and build up his people in a true and 
living faith and stimulate them to activity in their spiritual life. 
When the Church is organized and the Pastoral relation established, 
those who come under the Pastor’s special care and influence have 
a right to look to him for guidance and spiritual help under all con- 
ditions in life. The Church in Non-Christian lands exists under 
very different conditions from those found in Christian lands. It 
breathes a different atmosphere, its environment is of a debilitating 
and deadening character. Outside influences tend to discourage, 
rather than encourage; old associations and family relations form 
intricate problems which must be solved, though their solution is 
often most difficult. The organized Church must not only be care- 
fully instructed in its duty to God and man, but must also be con- 
stantly admonished of many and peculiar temptations besetting it, 
and led to see the successful method of overcoming these. It is 
doubtful whether there is a temptation with which the Church in 
Christian lands has to contend which does not meet the Church in 
Non-Christian lands, with equal, if not greater, force, and besides 
these are others of great strength of which the Church in Christian 
lands knows nothing. The exceeding importance and difficulty of 
the Pastor’s relation in Non-Christian lands is thus apparent, and the 
equipment necessary to meet these great responsibilities is a matter 
of the deepest importance. The Church which has gone forth into 
these lands as the representative of the blessed Christ to establish 
His Church is the agent upon whom rests the obligation of providing 
a thorough equipment for her Workers. The army which goes into 
a foreign land to wage a war must have an equipment such as will 
meet all the peculiar conditions existing in that country if it is to 
be a successful campaign, and in order that the proper equipment 
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may be provided it is essential to have those who have studied and 
understand the field to take the lead, suggest and provide the equip- 
ment. No less is the same true with reference to the preparation 
required for meeting the great responsibilities in connexion with the 
campaign of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. It is only those who really 
understand the situation who know the peculiar difficulties; who have 
learned to understand the thought and feeling of the people and 
thus can enter into true sympathy with them, who from this view- 
point are qualified to provide adequate equipment. Whatever claims 
there are from other points of view, and we recognize, as we will 
note hereafter, the validity and strength of these claims, if the Church 
is to be perpetuated as the true Church of Christ, there is nothing 
that can be substituted for the equipment of the Pastors in those 
things which pertain to the real life of the Church of Christ and 
are so essential to the immediate strengthening and development 
of the Church’s being and welfare; consequently we can never 
afford to lose sight of the importance of the equipment of Workers 
purely from the Churchly and Scriptural view-point. This equip- 
ment for the Workers is none other than the gift of Heaven, and 
will spiritually prepare them to lead their hosts to successfully combat 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil in whatever form these 
may array themselves. This is absolutely essential for the life and 
perpetuity of the Church of Christ. 

In considering our second general thought, the Equipment of 
Workers as related to the intellectual development of the people, it 
is perhaps needless to remark that from this point of view a great 
difference is called for. Where the people are without culture and 
have no intellectual development, and where so called Physicians, 
Lawyers, Statesmen, and all who stand before the public as leaders 
in certain departments, have no general education and but a very 
limited training in their own speciality, there can be found little 
reason for the Church Worker to have any training except in the 
Scriptures, which he is to impart, in their simplicity, to a people 
who have no higher desires than can be fully satisfied in this way. 
The Christian Worker, however, should always be equal to, if not in 
advance of, those with whom he has to do. There is no class or 
individual in a community which should not feel free to call upon 
him for his services and guidance; consequently he must be equipped 
in such a way as to claim the respect and gain the confidence of all. 
When the University graduate graces the Medical and Legal pro- 
fession, and the Statesman and leaders of all departments in the 
country have entered upon their work after they have finished their 
University Courses, then the time has come when the Christian 
Worker cannot afford to be behind these in any sense. The Clergy- 
man has to do with the very highest, noblest, and most precious part 
of man; that which is the very life and strength of the Nation. It 
is therefore imperative that for this high and noble calling he should 
have the very best intellectual equipment that can be possibly furnished 
him. ‘There are Non-Christian lands in which intellectual culture 
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has reached the degree indicated above, but the equipment with which 
the Church has thus far furnished her Workers is very inferior to that 
which the Nation provides for those who are taking the lead in 
Professional and Government Departments. ‘This we cannot believe 
to be in accord with the will of Him who has given the mind capable 
of this high degree of culture, and who is worthy of the very highest 
and best gifts for His service that can possibly be offered to Him. 
For the Church to do this will undoubtedly call for the expenditure 
of much larger sums of money than have yet been placed upon God’s 
Altar, but does not the Church possess even more than is necessary 
to carry out plans for providing this required equipment? Are the 
teachings of the blessed Christ not plain, that those who possess much 
of this world’s goods are but His Stewards, and that when He requires 
it, it is for them to render an account of their stewardship? We 
may ask, How is it possible for those who are identified with the 
Church to feel that they have obeyed the sum of the law and the 
prophets and are obeying Christ’s commands, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, when 
this great work for our neighbours is to be done, and the means for 
doing it have been provided, but His Stewards, to whom He has 
committed them, refuse to bring to God’s Altar what is essential? 

We cannot close our eyes to the danger which may attend this 
intellectual culture and development. It is a great gift from our 
Heavenly Father, not for personal enjoyment and gain, but to be 
used for His own glory. The great danger lies in the temptation 
to put aside Him who alone is the true fountain of all that is essential, 
and to rely upon the intellectual attainments as the source of power, 
when these are intended to be effectual instruments to be used by 
that higher and more God-like nature, in which the Spirit of the 
living God delights to dwell. When the cultivated intellect is sub- 
servient to a highly developed spiritual nature, then it becomes the 
mightiest of instruments. Thus in the equipment of the Workers 
of the Church, the spiritual element must always be kept prominent, 
if the equipment is to be such as to prepare for the best service to 
the Church and the highest glory to Him who is the Head of the 
Church, our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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EQUIPMENT OF NATIVE WORKERS 
INDIA 
By tue Rev. E. F. E. WIGRAM, M.,A., C.M.S. 


Divinity Cotiece, Lanore, Inpia 


Inpta is a continent, not a country. What is true for one 
part may be very far from true for another ; and any attempts 
at generalization must be very carefully guarded. 

Nevertheless certain things are true of the whole. First, 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and from Beluchistan to 
Burmah it is a land of villages, not cities. Nearly ninety per 
cent. of the population live in villages or insignificant little 
towns, and their touch with the few great throbbing centres 
of political, intellectual, or commercial activity is often of the 
slenderest description. Second, East is East all over; and we 
of the West must be more or less exotics to the last, and may 
not expect readily to graft on Western ideas and ideals to 
the Eastern stock. Third, the new aspirations, the new patriot- 
ism, the new groping after a genuine nationality of their own, 
while naturally affecting the educated few rather than the 
ignorant many, is confined to no one province or race, but 
has breathed itself forth over the whole face of the waters of 
the Indian deep. All these three facts have an intimate 
bearing on the matter in hand. 

First, however, what has already been accomplished in the 
equipment of Indian workers? Omitting Ceylon, the rest of 
the Ecclesiastical Province of Calcutta possesses eleven regular 
divinity schools, or roughly one to each diocese, and almost 
exactly 300 Indian and Burmese clergy, beside a very con- 
siderable band of trained lay workers who can be drawn upon 
to fill up gaps in the ordained Ministry. Of the clergy twenty- 
six, or less than g per cent., are graduates. In proportion to 
population that is equivalent to a staff of about forty clergy, 
three or four of them graduates, for the whole British Isles. 
“Delhi is still a long way off,” said the Persian proverb, 
alluding to the long marches that lay before Afghan and 
Persian invaders of India, and to the five great unbridged 
rivers of the Punjab which lay across their path before they 
could reach the goal of their enterprise; and truly, with 
numbers such as these before us, we too are bound to confess 
that Delhi is still a long way distant. The question is, what 
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can the Pan-Anglican Communion do to bring Delhi nearer, 
and what river beds of difficulty are offering the most serious 
problems to our advance? As a Punjabi I ought to enumerate 
five, but I will not inflict more than three, connected with 
the three facts already referred to. 

The three problems sound simple enough when stated: 
their solution is by no means an easy matter. They are :— 

1. How to get candidates for equipment. 
2. What to teach them. 
3. Where to teach them. 

1. How to get candidates : the problem of Supply and Demand. 
As a general rule demand largely exceeds supply. Inquiries 
from our eleven divinity schools have elicited satisfactory 
replies under this head only from Madras and Burmah. Other- 
wise from all sides comes the lament, ‘“‘ We cannot secure in 
anything like adequate numbers candidates of the right calibre.” 
I might go even further still and say that so far as Northern 
and Western India are concerned the very feeble flow of 
satisfactory candidates that exists seems to threaten just at 
present to dry up altogether. 

The reasons for this state of things are of course complex. 
The problem of pay enters in as one almost insoluble item. 
Pay the clergy from home, and you pauperize the infant. 
Churches from the start, and lay a growingly intolerable burden 
on the funds of our Missionary Societies. ‘Throw the responsi- 
bility on the Indian congregations, and they plead inability to 
offer anything like large enough stipends to attract well-educated 
men. We have a good sprinkling of young men who quite 
feel they have a call to preach the Gospel—provided their 
position is secured to them comfortably. An unconditional 
‘““Woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel” is a much 
rarer phenomenon; to its rarity the Indian National Mis- 
sionary Society bears witness as well as we foreigners. Deplore 
the fact we must: but before you institute disparaging com- 
parisons between self-sacrifice in India and in England, 
remember that the young English gentleman who enters 
the ministry knows that however poor the pay he has an 
assured and accepted social position. ‘Things are not yet so 
in India. ‘The Indian Christian graduate who accepts ordina- 
tion feels often that he is thereby making a most serious sacrifice 
of position as well as pay, and it cannot be wondered at if 
over and over again he persuades himself that after all he will 
serve God more effectually in an honoured secular calling than 
in a little esteemed sacred one. 

Can any remedy be suggested for this evil? First and 
foremost, prayer for a great outpouring of the spirit of self- 
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sacrifice on India’s Christian sons. There are not wanting 
signs that it may be near at hand. I only suggest one other. 
Here in Lahore are four Indian Christian congregations, 

Roman, Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal; and if 
you joined them up, they would not make numerically too big 
a charge for one pastor, and they would constitute a body quite 
strong enough for one pastor’s support. That must be the 
case in many other places too. Rome holds hopelessly aloof ; 

but is re-union impossible with the other great bodies of 
Christendom? Individually, what will the members of this 
Congress do towards it by constant prayer? Collectively, can 
the Congress indicate any real sacrifices consistent with vital 
principle, that we as a Church may offer towards its achieve- 
ment? In this connexion be it remembered that in the 
Protestant Missionary Directory of India, out of the sixty-six 
pages devoted to lists of Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, 
Lutheran, Methodist, and Presbyterian missionaries, those of 
the Church of England occupy only sixteen pages, or less than 
a quarter of the whole; while our Indian adherents are a yet 
smaller proportion of the whole body. of Protestant Christians 
in India. 

Quite another cause of the present paucity of good offers 
of service is undoubtedly that new spirit of nationalism which 
has already been referred to. This spirit is as strong in the 
Christian Community as in any other in the land. Naturally 
so, for are not these new aspirations the very outcome of the 
presentation of the ideals and the achievements of Christianity 
as it is represented in India by the British nation? But for 
the moment it is having an adverse effect upon our work. 
There is a tendency to hold aloof from any organization which 
draws its supplies from and is largely controlled by the West. 
They have not yet realized that it is in a nationalized Christi- 
anity that India will most truly attain the goal of her newly 
born hopes and longings, and that their very highest patriotism 
would consist in devoting their lives to the advance of the 
kingdom of Christ among their countrymen. 

And the remedy? Again, it is first and foremost to be 
found in a_ great. spiritual awakening. God send our 
young men the spirit of the Old Testament seers who had 
learned that the nation’s prosperity depended on the nation’s 
faith ; and so became her greatest patriots, because they were 
her greatest preachers of righteousness. But among sub- 
sidiary aids it cannot be doubted that in India the native 
side of the Church of England will receive a very great impetus 
when the Church itself becomes emancipated from connexion 
with the government of the country, and the Indian obtains 
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a real voice in his Church’s affairs. We are preparing as far 
as we can for that day both by Diocesan Conferences in which 
Indian and English clergy and laity meet in friendly discussion, 
and by mission organizations so arranged as to adjust themselves 
easily into the full machinery of organized dioceses, in which 
the Indian section will, as time goes on, become more and 
more the predominating partner. But the Province and its 
dioceses must be set free to devise and develop their own 
organization free from state trammels ; and meantime it can- 
not be doubted that the existing relation of the bishops and 
their dioceses to the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India is a very real adverse influence in the matter of securing 
good Indian recruits tor the ministry. ‘The present organiza- 
tion was created in the interest of a comparative handful of 
Europeans and Eurasians ; it takes absolutely no account of 
the great Indian section of the Church. At present the state- 
appointed bishops are warmly sympathetic; they recognize 
the Indian flock as an essential portion of their God-given 
charge; they endeavour as far as possible to bring together 
the two sections of the Church, native and foreign, in Diocesan 
Conferences. But the well-informed Indian Christian knows 
well that it is all on sufferance. At any moment a Secretary 
of State might arise in England who would make it his 
policy to nominate bishops definitely antagonistic to or at best 
entirely apathetic concerning the advance of Christianity among 
our Indian fellow-subjects. An Indian Churchman must often 
feel. that the Indian parishes and congregations, however 
numerous and important, occupy to the European parishes 
and congregations of the same diocese much the same position 
as the dingy that trails behind occupies to a fishing-yawl. 
Cut the rope, and the yawl with its captain and crew may 
sail heartlessly away as though nothing had happened, but the 
poor dingy is left helpless and coxswainless on the high seas. 
Is it wonderful that under such circumstances young men who 
do desire to accept a sacred calling are tempted to do so rather 
in connexion with an organized autonomous body such as the 
now fully constituted ‘‘ Presbyterian Church in India ”? 

2. We pass on to the second problem. Having solved our 
first difficulty and obtained our candidates for training, What 
are we going to teach them? Jt ts the problem of diverse methods 
of thought. As we all acknowledge, East is East, and it wants 
truth presented to it without Western upholstery. And yet 
we Westerns can only contribute what we ourselves possess. 
The question is, How can our divinity schools, which are 
and must probably for a long time be manned chiefly by 
European teachers, turn out men fitted to present the truths 
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of the Christian revelation in a manner that will not sound 
far off and foreign to their hearers. I know this difficulty 
can be exaggerated. After all, we have the basis of a common 
humanity to start on, and the universal testimony of the soul 
naturally Christian comes to our aid whenever the great facts 
and doctrines of our Faith are intelligently presented. Never- 
theless it really is a drawback. We come with our English 
basis of training, and this is so strong on its own lines that 
it threatens to smother individuality and initiation on the part 
of our pupils. On the other hand it takes comparatively little 
account of such weighty matters as those almost universal 
Pantheistic habits of Hindu thought which must vitiate all 
clear grasp of Christian teaching on sin, atonement, and 
responsibility. ‘This Pantheism pervades not only the Hindu 
castes proper, but also the great out-caste communities. And 
when, in Mohammedanism, we have at last arrived at a firm 
and common ground of Theism and Historicity, we became 
confronted with the fact, which perhaps for long escapes our 
notice, that similar terminology does not necessarily indicate 
similar ideas ; and that in using great fundamental words such 
-as Fatherhood and Sonship, Atonement and Salvation, we may 
only too easily convey to the Mohammedan a wholly erroneous 
notion of what our creed and our teaching really are. Or 
once again, when divinity students are second generation 
Christians, they are often profoundly ignorant. of the manners 
and customs of their non-Christian countrymen, their saws 
and their proverbs, their superstitions and their folk-lore. 
Just think how an English curate would lose caste with the 
children, if he knew nothing about Jack and the Beanstalk or 
Robin Hood. WNine-tenths of the people here are as children, 
and Indian Robins and Jacks are linked up closely with popular 
religion. Yet as a rule these talks of the nursery are hardly 
accounted by us fit subjects for a theological curriculum. 
The solution of problems such as these lies in three directions. 
First, the attachment to each divinity school of at least one 
Indian Professor who has acquired a sufficient store of Western 
learning to have the full confidence of his European colleagues 
without at the same time forfeiting any of the elasticity of 
his own naturally Eastern outlook. I think we may fairly 
claim to have such a colleague here in the Lahore Divinity 
School in the person of the Rev. John.Ali Bakhsh. Secondly, 
the adaptation in the Indian Vernaculars of English ‘Theological 
works, not their mere translation in order to suit the types 
of thought here current. A beginning has been made: notably 
the bishops are now engaged in directing a large scheme of 
Biblical Commentaries for Indian readers, and the first volume 
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has already appeared. Thirdly, the sacrifice of some of the 
ordinary subjects of our Ordination Examinations in favour of 
a fairly stiff test in one at least of the great non-Christian 
religions of India. This might the easier be accomplished if 
our bishops could see their way to establishing an Indian 
Preliminary Examination for Holy Orders on parallel lines to 
the Universities’ Preliminary. 

3. I pass on to the third problem that confronts us, Where 
are the workers to be trained? the problem of City or Village. 
Nine-tenths of India lives in villages and small country towns, 
a wholly different world, as has been already remarked, from 
that of the large bustling cities, numbering perhaps a score or 
so, which are all that the average Englishman ever knows of 
the Indian Empire. Moreover, it is these village communities 
which are furnishing us with the only mass movements towards 
Christianity that are at present discernible. Yet our divinity 
schools are centred just on the great cities, with their more 
_ or less artificial modes of life, and with the necessary increase 
in style of living over the very simple standards of the villages. 
And here in the large cities must our divinity schools un- 
doubtedly remain, as in Alexandria and Edessa of old; but: 
we need to supplement them on a scale altogether unattained 
at present by schools of the Prophets in the villages. A village 
worker is rapidly ruined for village work if he comes into the 
city for training. His habits and tastes become almost of 
necessity more expensjve; he is introduced to subjects that 
he will never really need, and so becomes exposed to the 
very Indian temptation of a love of unpractical intellectuality ; 
he receives instruction in a different language from that in 
which he will later on be expected to impart it. Thus here 
in the Punjab we have the extraordinary spectacle of village 
workers trained at Lahore in Urdu, and returning to their 
villages ashamed to teach and to preach God’s truth in their 
own sweet babbling mother Punjabi, the heart language of 
every villager, the very tongue, so he will assure you, that 
Adam himself spoke in Eden. 

Leaders must undoubtedly continue to be trained in the 
fixed divinity schools of the cities, alike for city and village 
work. But the officers do not constitute the whole army, and 
the battle is too big to be won by any but a great rank and 
file movement. Besides, it is the testimony of English Mis- 
sionaries engaged in work among the depressed classes that as 
a rule none can reach them so well as converts from among 
their own number. With not a few honourable exceptions 
the average convert from Hinduism or Mohammedanism is 
unable to stoop low enough to take the hand of these poor 
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out-castes and lead them upward, and three humble workers 
out of their own number will together cost less than a single 
city-trained catechist and will do each of them better work 
of this particular nature than he could. 

But how to train them? ‘They can respond to teaching 
most readily: the Punjabi Christian of Chuhra extraction 
comes of an ancestry unlettered for many generations; but 
give him a chance and he soon masters many a lesson that 
would puzzle an English village congregation. He is not, 
however, suited for imbibing and digesting rapidly a whole 
body of divinity. What he needs is teaching of that practical 
order which first gives him the lesson and then almost at once 
sends him out to put it in practice. The old pedagogic 
method “ L-I-G-H-T Light, F-I-R-E Fire; now Johnny, go 
and light the fire” is the very method they need; with the 
substitution of the one word “ come” for “go”. Seriously, 
if only we can get a supply of teachers for them, theologians 
whose knowledge store is in their hearts rather than their 
libraries (for the nature of the case demands that these should 
be kept as small as possible), and evangelists whose whole 
heart goes out towards the great conscious and unconscious 
need of all around them ; if only we can get a supply of such 
men, be they Indian or English, to preside over village schools 
of the Prophets, fixed during the fierce months of summer 
heat, peripatetic during the bracing respite of winter cold, 
then the combined effect of their oral instruction and devoted 
simple life, lived as far as possible in the very presence of 
their disciples, will be such that when they say “ Brothers, 
come and light the fire’, the response will be instantaneous, 
and the torch will pass on rapidly from village to village over 
whole countrysides, and multitudes will rejoice in the purifying 
enlightening glow of the heavenly fire that has been kindled in 
their midst. 

I presume that what the Congress wants to know in con- 
nexion with this subject is how best the Church of England 
can help on the cause of India’s evangelization. And I reply, 
send us a contribution of picked young clergy, robust, un- 
married, enthusiastic yet well balanced, inspired with the love 
of God’s humblest and poorest, apt to teach and strong to 
lead, in order that they may take in hand, in a manner here- 
tofore unattempted, the equipment of that rank and file army 
of village workers which is to win the Inkermann of Christianity 
in India. Some of us, the majority I fear, have our lot cast 
in the mere artificial intellectual and spiritual environments 
of the large cities, and there is great work to be done here 
also. But I know of no missionary who, having tasted the joys 
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of simple straightforward work among the people in their own 
villages, has wished to change his lot with any man. I do 
know of one who to-day has a thousand names on his list of 
admitted catechumens, and is nearly heart-broken because he 
cannot secure Indian fellow-workers of the right stamp to lead 
them into the full light of Christ. ‘The material is there, but 
it is raw. Whom can you send to work it up into a strong 
effectual engine for India’s regeneration? 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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THE CHURCH’S MISSION AMONG 
NON-CHRISTIAN PEOPLES 
ADMINISTRATION AND CO-ORDINATION 
By BISHOP INGHAM 


INTRODUCTION 


One great advantage in the discussion of this particular subject is 
that it is one of those selected by authority for the Episcopal con- 
clave at Lambeth. The greatest reward this Congress can have 
for discussing it will be the assurance that, in some degree, we shall 
support, and it may be, influence the discussions there. 

1. The problem stated. Itis confessedly difficult. The idea involved 
is the realization of some united method of administering the greatest 
of all trusts in the interests of those for whom the trust was committed 
to the Church, and of so administering it as to secure decency and 
order—to the avoidance of confusion and waste. This difficulty is 
increased by three considerations: Such a united voice as (on a critical 
and well-known occasion) emanated, in the earliest days, from the 
“apostles, elders, and brethren” of the Church in Jerusalem, is 
now no longer forthcoming. It is impossible for Christian men and 
women to say “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church” to-day 
without many searchings of heart. Something is terribly wrong. 
And that which makes our impotence and disunion now so great 
a reproach is the fact that the Church’s loss of power—spiritual force 
for unity and aggressiveness—is traceable too clearly to disobedience. 
The Catholic witness has been inadequately given—frequently not 
given at all—the power promised for that purpose has therefore 
failed, or been greatly shortened. 

The second consideration is that we, who now for the first time 
in this representative capacity meet to face this question, are—let 
us not seek to hide it—relatively a small, though widely scattered 
Body. We are small because, in the great rupture with Roman 
Christendom, we elected (while reforming all that needed reform) 
to maintain continuity with the best in primitive and Apostolic 
precedent, while great numbers of our fellow Christians in many 
countries have dissociated themselves from such visible continuity. 
We are scattered because we have followed and often gone before 
the flag. ; 

The third consideration is, that we are face to face with conditions 
in the non-Christian world which are far more complex and over- 
whelming than any that could possibly have faced the united Church 
of the earliest centuries, and some of these conditions have been made 
more difficult by the example and conduct of Christendom itself ! 

2. The base of administration. We are happy im the place where 
thic Conoress meets. From the United States of America, from 
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daughter Colonies and sister States, and from outposts in the mission 
fields of foreign lands, we are gathered together in the ancient cradle 
of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. The instinct is a right one, and it 
will have something to say to the questions of administration and 
co-ordination that are before us. We are happy also 1m the moment. 
The invitation that has assembled this Congress could not have been 
given ten years ago, for the body from which that invitation proceeded 
was not prepared to give it. It is not too much to say, however, 
that, without the burning words of the Lambeth Conference of 1897, 
the Boards of Missions would not have been in the position they 
occupy to-day. What is that position? Elected by the Convocations 
of the Church of England, they are the honoured hosts of this great 
assembly. ‘These Boards of Missions of our two Provinces are to-day 
a Bureau for the Church’s work abroad. And it will be found that 
the very limitations under which the Boards of Missions, by reason of 
circumstances, now to be explained, have elected to do their work, 
offer an approximate solution to these big problems of administration 
and co-ordination that are now before this Congress. 

It is impossible to deal with this question in so short a paper, from 
the American, or Australian point of view, for instance; but it may 
not be a disadvantage to take the concrete conditions that are before 
all eyes in this country as a fair illustration of how missionary work 
may be administered and co-ordinated in other great centres of the 
Anglican Communion. 

3. Some antecedent facts. ‘The ideal attitude of the Church 
from the very beginning would have been without doubt, to have 
had her Foreign Office, so to speak, for the constant presentation 
of her message to the regions beyond. But it has been left to 
her members, on their own voluntary initiative, todo this. And just 
as, in the Middle Ages, Religious Orders arose from time to time to 
emphasize forgotten and unrealized truths and practices, so in modern 
times, we had no sooner reached smoother waters after the Reforma- 
tion than modern Religious Orders or Societies began to arise. Among 
the most prominent were S.P.C.K. and S.P.G. at the close of the 
seventeenth century, and C.M.S. at the close of the eighteenth. 
At length, towards the close of the nineteenth century, the Church 
in this land, under the influence, we must believe, of these big Orders 
or Societies, decided to assert her right and duty to take some official 
part in the missionary propaganda. Some thought they saw in this 
movement the end of Society effort, but, as we hope to show, that 
end is not yet. 

4. Some results of the above. Those are present in this Congress 
who would not be here but for the splendid Society effort, during 
over 200 years of S.P.G. and S.P.C.K. The Divine blessing has 
marvellously followed the noble efforts of a few brave and good men 
in the seventeenth century to deal with the overflow from this land 
towards the United States and Canada, the West Indies, and else- 
where. 

Then there is the C.M.S.—Born. amidst the stirrings of revived 
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enthusiasm for world-wide evangelization which is to-day one of the 
most living forces in the Church of this Home land. It gradually 
won its way to Ecclesiastical confidence and goodwill, and it is im- 
possible to ignore the fact that ordered Church life in many heathen 
lands is represented here at this time that would not have been in 
existence but for the splendid work of this Society. 

Other unofficial growths—mainly of the nineteenth century—can- 
not be ignored. Important Societies have arisen, e.g. one or two to 
evangelize the Jew, another to deal-with South America, another from 
our Universities for Central Africa, another for the Englishman on 
the Continent and in the Colonies. And many rise up and call 
them blessed! All this means life, but it does not necessarily mean 
method. ‘The problem before us (and it is before other parts of 
our Communion in its own degree), is, how to administer this com- 
plex work so as not to chill the life, how to co-ordinate so as to 
secure order, stability, continuity. 

5. Some plain dangers. It is useless to deny that dangers loom 
ahead! It is not too much to say that if the passion for unity and 
simplification had been as strong in days gone by as it is coming to be 
now, there would have been fewer schisms. ‘This very Congress is 
an expression of our desire to be more united, and there is not one 
‘of us who does not know the loss resultant from disunion, competi- 
tion, overlapping in every part of the world arising from sectional 
administration and the absence of anything like co-operation. We 
see to-day in the “ United Methodist Church”, and in the Free 
Church Council, signs of the same longing, and indications of similar 
convictions. And the danger of insisting on cast-iron uniformity on 
the one hand, and of compromising principles for peace’ sake on the 
other, are in all our minds. Can we agree upon some modus operand 
that will be a modus co-operandi, such as will ensure the order, stability, 
and continuity that all of us here must desire? 

6. Will Lambeth meet the case? Let us not be afraid of Lambeth 
growing into another Papacy! The fear of “‘ one-man-rule” is no 
longer upon us. But let not the wrong assumptions of the past 
blind our eyes to the advantages of possessing an old Spiritual Centre 
‘around which we can from time to time assemble. The Lambeth 
Conferences have already begun to solve the problem before us. One 
great result of those Conferences has been not only to bring Lambeth 
into direct contact with every part of our Communion, but to create 
and foster a sound public opinion on questions that from time 
to time agitate that Communion. Here surely is the trail, which, if 
we carefully follow, may lead us to what we want. But it does not 
exactly meet the need. It is a Conference of Bishops only, and a 
Conference with closed doors, and such a Conference, standing alone, 
will not command throughout the Anglican Communion the confidence 
that will be needed if we are to have anything like good administration 
and ordered work. But it is a step forward and a step of primary 
importance without which the next, now to be named, cannot be 
taken. 

~. Conclusion—with a suecestion. ‘his must be stated, first of all. in 
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relation to a narrower issue. But it will be found to apply to the 
wider one. 

Let us, whose work lies in these Home lands, accept the dual mis- 
sionary platform, as we now have it, as furnishing a sufficiently good 
working plan for practical ends. For instance: The Societies of the 
Church exist. Let nothing be done to mechanize unduly all their 
voluntary work. Let us refuse to call intensity, keenness, enthusiasm 
by the hard name of party spirit. Let us continue to “ provoke one 
another to love and good works”. In this sense esprit de corps is 
nothing but good ! 

But let all members of all Church Societies for missionary work 
loyally recognize the spirit in which the Church of England officially 
takes cognizance now of missionary work through its’ Provincial 
Boards. Let them remember that more and more must those 
Boards interest themselves in questions that the very success of 
Evangelistic effort has now forced upon the Church. Already, for 
instance, have the Boards of Missions begun to publish the co- 
ordinated results of all the work Societies do abroad in a given year. 
Keen Society men are among the keenest members of those Boards. 
Distinctly is it laid down in the Boards’ Constitution that they are 
a Consultative body merely, and that they do not attempt to do the 
work that Societies are doing. In this twofold manner surely there 
is security for the creation and fostering of a sound opinion on 
questions as they arise, and also for that voluntary initiative and 
co-operation which it is the glory of our Church to encourage. 

And, turning to the wider area and the wider issue—Let the 
absolute freedom and diversity of operation of different centres of 
our Anglican Communion be not only acqutesced in, but rejoiced over ! 
And as it seems now to be conceded that Canterbury should be the 
centre around which Lambeth Conferences of Bishops shall gather— 
let the Boards of Missions of our two most ancient Provinces have at 
the same time their Decennial Congress to gather up each decade’s experi- 
ences, to register progress, and tf need be, to express strong opinions from 
time to time. Let our Provincial Boards, on such occasions, pro hac vice 
enlarge their Constitution so as to admit one Representative at least from 
every other Diocese of our Communion. And meeting as now in the 
year of the Lambeth Conference, and in some relation to it, there will 
be given to our Bishops just that consensus of opinion and that pledge 
of unity which will strengthen their hands to help us in the best way, 
and also to the whole Church a guarantee of adequate discussion. Let 
us trust rather to such unifying influences as have now been named 
rather than to over-much mechanical organization for the furtherance 


of the good administration and due co-ordination of our missionary 
enterprise. 
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I unperstanp that I am to write on the above subject with special 
reference to the methods in use in the Canadian Church, 


I. Genera PrincipLes—SELF-Support—SELF-GOvERNMENT— 
SeLr-ExTENSION j 


I assume, at the outset, that all real work, in missions as in the 
Church at large, is essentially spiritual, and that such work can only 
be done by the aid of the Holy Spirit of God. That is fundamental. 
Many congregations and missions have a name that they live and are 
dead because this spiritual element is wanting in their life, and where 
that is wanting it is vain to expect either prayer or self-sacrifice for 
the spread of the Kingdom. 

Now the administration of missions, like all else, must be made 
to rest on that basis. Though itself formal and, as we might say, 
mechanical, it can only be effective in so far as it springs from that 
source and conduces to that end. That also is fundamental. 

Hence the formal and mechanical work of administration must be 
governed by some high motive or principle that springs from a spiritual 
source and that will give energy and direction to its methods; and 
that motive or principle, though one in essence, is threefold in opera- 
tion—the desire for self-support, self-government, and self-extension. 

Now this applies to all missionary work both at home and abroad, 
in heathen and in Christian lands. Experience has shown that, in all 
foreign fields, the most successful missions have been those whose origin 
and growth have been most signally marked by the above-mentioned 
features. And this has been emmently the case in Canada. The 
Indian population, widely scattered and of varied aspect, has offered 
an admirable field for missionary enterprise. The work in that field 
has been marked by a heroism and devotion almost unparalleled in the 
history of missions. The results, in detail, in the experience of Chiefs 
and subordinates, of individuals and whole tribes, have been a wonder- 
ful illustration of the power of the Gospel to convert and to sanctify. 
And yet the final outcome is extremely disappointing. ‘The Indians 
to-day are, in the main, helpless and dependent, because they were not 
trained from the outset to support and to extend the ministrations 
of the Church. 

The same thing may be said of missions among the white population. 
Outside help, necessary at the outset, has often,done more harm than 
good, by nursing a spirit of dependence. Missionary Societies sent out 
their agents and supported them for life. Independent of the people 
those agents rarely developed in them habits of self-support. ‘Trained 
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to look upon the Church as, in a great measure, independent of them, 
the people did not learn to realize the blessedness as well as the duty 
of supporting it ; and when the missionary was removed and the grant 
ceased they seemed perfectly helpless. Diocesan Mission Funds, 
‘raised on the spot and used to assist young and weak stations, have 
often produced the same result. The missions learned to nurse the 
thought that the local funds were their special property; so that it 
was no uncommon thing to see comparatively well-to-do communities 
in such poverty of spirit, that they continued to receive and even to 
clamour for. grants from funds that were replenished by the self- 
denying offerings of the poor. And local endowments have often had 
the same effect. The least generous of our people are often the mem- 
bers of endowed churches. Now the worst feature of this state of 
things is, not that precious money is diverted from the urgent needs 
of the mission field and wasted on undeserving objects, bad as that is, 
but that the very fountains of liberality are dried up in the hearts of 
the people, and that Churchmen are brought up with a totally per- 
verted view of their duty in that they are not trained to do their 
utmost for the support and extension of the Church. 

This accounts largely for the fact, where it is a fact, that, in the 
matter of the support of missions, Churchmen are far behind their 
separated brethren, with whom self-support is, as it should be, one 
of the main articles of their creed; more especially as the springs of 
the Church’s life in Canada have been replenished by a continuous 
stream of Churchmen from the Motherland, many of whom seem to 
be utterly unconscious that the Church can stand in need of their 
help ; and the result invariably is that not only the Church loses the 
financial support of those members, but that they themselves sit very 
loosely to the Church and are ready at a moment’s notice to drop into 
the fold of any other religious communion whose services are more 
convenient or are more urgently pressed upon them, Clergymen in 
Canada are often lost in amazement, especially at this period of over- 
flowing immigration, at the vast numbers of so-called Church people 
who were born and bred in the Church of the Motherland, who lived 
so to speak at the door of the Church, and who now know the clergy- 
man and the Church only when they are in need of money or of a 
situation, 

. Now the remedy for this and all such evils is to return to first princi- 
ples and to lead Church members to understand that the Church is 
a self-sustaining and self-extending institution; that her means of 
grace are not meant only for their personal enjoyment or benefit ; 
that membership in her ranks means a ministry of benevolence and 
active service; that her Lord who gave His life for her redemption 
meant that the very essence of her life should be self-surrender for the 
common good and for the extension of the Kingdom ; that the Church, 
therefore, is, in its constitution, a missionary society, whose first and 
most important duty is to evangelize the world ; that every individual 
Christian is, by reason of his vocation, a missionary, and as such is called 
to be, not a sponge that absorbs all it can into itself, but a leaven that 
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works its way irresistibly into the whole lump; and that this is the. 
condition of the fullest growth in grace and of the completest fruition 
of the gifts of the Spirit, and that it would also provide abundant 
supplies of men and money for the fulfilment of the Divine purpose 
in the preaching of the Gospel to every creature. 

And these principles should be inculcated at every stage of the 
Church’s work. Infants brought to baptism should be held to be 
dedicated to God, called to privilege as a condition of service. Children, 
in the Sunday School and in the home, should be trained to feel that 
giving is a more blessed act than receiving. Candidates for Confirma- 
tion should be instructed that full membership in the Church not 
only means the priceless enjoyment of the Holy Communion, but 
full equipment for willing and devoted service; and they should at 
once be enlisted in some form of active work. The occupants of the 
pews should be incessantly instructed that they are to receive with 
meekness the engrafted word not only to save their own souls but also 
to aid in saving the souls of others. The call of Christ should be given 
in all its fullness, to young and old, to rich and poor alike, “ follow me 
and I will make you fishers of men.” The stewardship of wealth should 
be clearly and emphatically taught—God not only grants riches as the 
reward of persevering labour but He gives power to get wealth; He 
blesses the going out and the coming in; He blesses the basket and the 
store; and He requires of us that we should be faithful stewards in the 
use of those earthly treasures. ‘This lesson, taken seriously to heart by 
our people, would soon solve the financial problem, even of world- 
wide missions. And this stewardship extends beyond our substance 
to our persons and our lives. God made us in His image and, like Him, 
we must work for the spread of His kingdom; ‘‘ My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.” Christ redeemed us by His death that we might 
aid in sending the message of redemption to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. We have been entrusted with the Gospel that we might 
carry its glad tidings to all the sons of men. ‘This lesson, too, taken 
seriously to heart, would soon provide the men required to evangelize 
the world. 


Il. Apprication—Miusstons—D10crsAN—CANADIAN—FOREIGN 


It is needless to say that the administration of missions is not 
carried on in Canada as it isin England. In Canada there is no Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, no Additional Curates’ Society, no Seamen’s 
Mission, no Navvies’ Mission, no Bishop of London’s Fund ; all mis- 
sionary work is carried on, not by Societies, but by the official action 
of Synods, Diocesan, Provincial, and General. And the missions, at the 
present stage of our development, are restricted almost wholly to 
new and scattered rural communities, that possess no endowments and 
that are too poor and too weak to provide for themselves the 
ministrations of the Church. 

1. Diocesan. ‘The unit in our corporate life, as a Church, is the 
diocese. With its Bishop and Synod, its clergy and vestries, the 
diocese forms a complete organization which is charged with the 
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responsibility of all the work that lies within its bounds. The Synod 
has power to legislate for all diocesan purposes and to appoint an 
executive to carry out its behests throughout the diocese and through- 
out the year; and the clergy and lay members, representing the 
parishes, are pledged to obey all its decisions. 

Now one of the chief functions of the Diocesan Synod is to make 
provision for the needs of the smaller and weaker communities in the 
diocese. ‘These are called missions, all self-supporting congregations 
being classed as rectories ; and there is this further distinction between 
the two that the rectory has at least a voice in the selection of its 
incumbent which the mission has not. The Synod creates a central 
Mission Fund, to be replenished by collections taken up in all the 
churches at a stated time, followed frequently by a house to house 
canvass ; and out of this fund grants are made to the missions according 
to need. It is clear that a fixed sum has to be raised to meet the 
ascertained needs of the missions if the work in the diocese is not to 
suffer. 

When a new district comes into being, or an unwieldy mission has 
to be divided, the following method is usually adopted. The nearest 
Rural Dean or Archdeacon or some other diocesan official visits the 
district, appoints the leading members to act as a temporary vestry, 
interviews the people and finds out by means of a subscription list 
how much they are prepared to give towards the support of the clergy- 
man to be sent to them. This official reports to the Executive, which 
forthwith votes a grant, large or small as the case may be, to supple- 
ment the local contribution, so as to make up the minimum clerical 
stipend allowed. When that is done the Bishop sends a clergyman 
to the district, who begins at once to hold services in school houses or 
private houses and, at the earliest possible moment, to look out 
for a site and to prepare for the erection of a small and inexpensive 
frame or wooden church. As the community grows, the first church 
building is converted into a parish room, a larger and more substantial 
church is erected, a parsonage is added and sometimes a shed to shelter 
the horses of those who have to drive to the church. Thus the mission 
gradually becomes fully equipped and advances step by step towards 
self-support. Meanwhile the ever-watchful Executive annually recon- 
siders its grant and, when possible, calls on the mission to increase its 
contribution, until it rises to the dignity of a self-supporting parish 
or rectory. In some communities the growth is rapid and self-support 
is soon attained ; whereas in others progress is slow and help has to be 
given for many years, if not permanently. 

In course of time a large number of these communities in every 
diocese are found to be in the condition of missions, and therefore one 
of the most important duties that can devolve on the Bishop and his 
Synod is that of providing men and means to supply them regularly 
with the ministrations of the Church. In most cases the amount con- 
tributed by the people towards their clergyman’s stipend is collected 
by the churchwardens, and is by them paid, more or less regularly, to 
the incumbent, and the amount available from the central fund is 
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paid by cheque quarterly by the treasurer of the diocese. In some 
cases, however, the diocese pays the whole stipend, the amount con- 
tributed by the people being paid, not to their clergyman but to the 
diocesan treasurer. This latter method is generally known as the 
“Quebec Plan”, because it has long been in use in the Diocese of 
Quebec ; and it may be added that there is a tendency towards its 
adoption i in some of the other dioceses. 

While the missions are called to raise a portion of their clergyman’s 
stipend they are also invariably called to contribute to the central 
Mission Fund. ‘This is of paramount importance, for it teaches that 
no community, however poor, should view itself merely as a recipient, 
but that every community is a part of a missionary organization and 
is expected to do something, however small, for others. This state of 
things may be said to exist at least in all the dioceses that minister to 
a white population. Thus every Canadian diocese is a missionary 
jurisdiction. Nova Scotia has a widely scattered population, many of 
whom are fishermen, who earn a hard and precarious livelihood on the 
sea board; New Brunswick has many poor farming settlements; in 
Quebec the English communities are usually small and, surrounded 
by an overwhelming French population, they can barely hold their 
own; in some cases, indeed, they are in real danger of extinction, 
through the process of migration or absorption; and throughout 
Ontario there are many rural communities where the Church members 
are too few and widely scattered to be self-supporting, and where the 
Church would soon be completely obliterated but for outside help. 
But the nine Eastern dioceses—Nova Scotia, Fredericton, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Ontario, Toronto, Niagara, and Hara called 
independent or self-supporting dioceses because they receive no out- 
side help, from Canada at least, in the maintenance of their country 
missions. 

2. Canadian. When, however, we look at the Weer we find things 
in a much less advanced stage. The number of self-sustaining parishes 
is small, and the new and weak missions are many and rapidly increas- 
ing. Indeed, in some of the Western dioceses there are many new 
settlements that can scarcely even be called missions, because they 
have neither church nor parish room, nor parsonage, and they receive 
only an occasional visit from a clergyman. To meet this situation the 
Northern and Western portions of the Dominion have been set apart 
as the Mission Field of the whole Church. In consequence, fourteen 
dioceses—Algoma, Moosonee, Keewatin, Rupert’s Land, Qu’Appelle, 
Calgary, Kootenay, New-Westminster, Columbia, Caledonia, Yukon, 
Mackenzie River, Athabasca, and Saskatchewan—are called missionary 
dioceses. Most of these dioceses have their own Diocesan Mission 
Fund; but these funds, being totally inadequate to the needs of the 
diocese, are supplemented by grants from the Church at large. For 
this purpose the Church has organized itself into a Missionary Society, 
familiarly known by the initials M.S.C.C., and has appointed a general 
secretary to organize and supervise the work of administration. 

By a gradual process of development Synods were introduced into the 
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various dioceses, groups of dioceses were formed into provinces under 
Provincial Synods ; and eventually the Church as a whole was unified 
under a General Synod. ‘This General Synod, which is authorized 
to speak and act for the whole Church, had no sooner become an active 
force than it realized that its most important functions were of a mis- 
sionary character and that it must form some sort of organization to 
do its missionary work. Accordingly it declared that the Church itself 
is a Missionary Society ; that every member of the Church, by virtue 
of his baptism, is under obligation to promote its work; and that 
a certain portion of the time of its Triennial Meeting would be set 
apart for the consideration of missionary subjects; and it resolved 
that, while the whole world was its field in general, it would look upon 
the Canadian Mission Field as, in a peculiar sense, its own; that a Board 
of Management should be formed to carry out its behests; that that 
Board should consist of the Bishops and two clergymen and two lay- 
men to represent each of the dioceses; that it should meet half- 
yearly ; that it should appoint a small Executive to carry out the 
details of its work; and that it should report to the General Synod 
every three years. ‘Thus the Board of Management is the mainspring, 
the driving-wheel, of the whole organization. 

The specific directions given by the General Synod are that three 
appeals shall be made annually to all the congregations of the Church, 
one at the Epiphany for Foreign Missions, one at the Ascensiontide 
for Canadian Missions, and one to the Sunday Schools during Lent 
for the general purposes of the Society. These appeals are prepared 
and issued by the Board, which exerts itself to bring the missionary 
call home to every parish and member of the Church. But the most 
important resolution passed by the General Synod and carried into 
effect by the Board is one adopting the method of the apportionment 
for the raising of funds. A careful estimate is made of the most 
pressing needs of the field, both Canadian and foreign, and the sum 
thus arrived at is allotted to all the dioceses, in varying amounts accord- 
ing to the ability of each; and ability is gauged by the three-fold test 
of numbers, communicants, and contributions. And the responsi- 
bility is left with the Bishop, Synod, and Clergy of each diocese to see 
that the apportionment is raised. By the adoption of this method 
the missionary income of the Church has increased threefold during 
the last five years. 

And here again, as in the case of diocesan missions, the diocese is 
the unit. Each diocese is free to devise the methods it thinks best to 
raise its apportionment. In some dioceses the whole amount is raised 
by the canonical appeals at the Epiphany, at the Ascension, and in 
Lent ; in others these appeals are supplemented by a house to house 
canvass ; in others deputations are sent out, to address meetings and 
preach sermons in town and country ; while in others a simultaneous 
appeal is made in all the churches on a given Sunday or succession of 
Sundays. The important point to note is that it rests with the authori- 
ties of the diocese to see that the apportionment is raised by any 
means that to them may seem most effective. 
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And the grants are made not to special fields or missions or men, 
but to dioceses. Each missionary diocese is required to fill in a schedule 
giving a detailed statement of its needs and resources, and on that 
statement its grant is based. And the grant is paid not directly to 
the mission but to the diocesan treasurer to be dispensed by the 
diocesan authorities as to them may seem most expedient. Thus the 
whole responsibility for raising and expending the money is made to 
rest on the diocesan authorities. This, moreover, is to be noted, that 
whereas all the dioceses are apportioned to raise the income of 
the Society, grants are made only to the Western or missionary 
dioceses. 

3. Foreign. Besides this work in the Canadian field the Church has 
also, including missionaries’ wives, forty-one missionaries labouring in 
various foreign lands—twenty-three in Japan, five in China, four in 
India, five in Africa, two in Palestine, one in Persia, and one in South 
America. Some of our missionaries in Japan have been placed under 
the direction of the Bishop of South Tokyo. The rest, working in fields 
of the Church Missionary Society, come under the rules of that Society. 
We have no special institution for the training of foreign missionaries, 
but have to rely on the offers of those who are moved to volunteer for 
foreign work. We have, however, a complete organization to deal 
with such applicants. Indeed, special committees are appointed by the 
Board to consider and report on all special departments of its work. 
Thus there is a Candidates’ Committee, an Apportionment Committee, 
a Committee on Deputation Work, Literature, Work among Young 
People, Policy, Indian Work, Foreign Missions, &c. An estimate is 
made every year of the needs of our foreign work and the amount is 
included in the apportionments. We have as yet no Bishop in the field 
and, with the exception of the Shinshu-Echigo provinces in Japan, 
we have no special field of our own. This anomalous condition is due 
largely to the fact that the Church has been too fully absorbed in its 
domestic problems to give adequate thought to foreign work. As soon 
as the pressure from the Canadian field is somewhat relaxed the Church 
will no doubt enter more seriously upon foreign work; and then 
special fields will be chosen and a full complement of Bishops and 
clergy sent out to man them. The peculiar feature here, as elsewhere, 
is that the all-foreign missionary work is taken up and carried on in the 
name and under the authority of the Church as a whole. 

As media for reaching the members of the Church, an appeal is 
issued, to be read in all the churches on the first Sunday after the 
Epiphany, and another on the first Sunday after the Ascension, and 
a letter, to be read to all the Sunday Schools on Sexagesima Sunday ; 
a monthly magazine is published, called the New Era; a smaller 
monthly is also published for the use of the children, called the Canadian 
Church Fuvenile ; an annual report is issued, covering all the operations 
of the Society both at home and abroad; and books, pamphlets, and 
appeals are printed as circumstances require. All these are, in the 
fullest sense, official publications of the Canadian Church. 

I have said nothing about the Women’s Auxiliary to the Missionary 
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Society because that subject would require separate treatment, which 
it no doubt will receive in the women’s department of the Congress. 


III. Conciusion 


Thus the Church is its own Missionary Society. Every churchman, 
every parish, every diocese, is made to feel a deep responsibility in 
regard to missionary work. ‘There is no agency or organization in 
the Church that may not be inspired with missionary zeal; and all 
the existing agencies and organizations become helpers in the cause 
of missions. ‘The ideal is an exalted one; but if by any process of 
education, under the blessing of the Spirit of God, that ideal could be, 
in some measure, realized, a wonderful transformation would be 
wrought in.the whole condition of the Church and unheard-of results 
would follow in men and money and in all that constitutes spiritual 
life and power. Every Bishop would be a Bishop of the whole Church 
as well as of his own diocese. Every clergyman would work his parish 
not merely for the edification of his people, but, with their help, for 
the extension of the Kingdom of Christ. Every Church member would 
be, not only a member of a parish or diocese, but of a national and 
universal Church, Every man, woman, and child, redeemed by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, would feel it to be not only his most bounden 
duty but also his highest privilege to become a worker together with 
God for the redemption of the world. Parochialism, Diocesanism 
Nationalism, would cease to have a narrowing and exclusive influence, 
and would become a pedestal from which to behold a wider vision and 


a platform on which to do a wider work. Even small rural communi-’ 


ties would cease to look on themselves as essentially missions, with 
a vested right in all available mission funds, but would realize the truth 
of the Lord’s saying, ‘‘ it is more blessed to give than to receive.” The 
whole Church would be filled as with a divine energy, and all its gifts, 
from the lowest financial ones to the highest moral and spiritual ones, 
consecrated to the glory of God and the salvation of the world. Then 
would the Lord’s own promise be fulfilled, “I will open you the 
windows of heaven and pour you out a blessing that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” 
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